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EDITORIAL  .WNni  \<  i;m  i;\  i 
The  editors  of  The  Journal  or  Educationai  r  rcHoixxn  desire 
i,»  r\|  rest  their  appreciation  <»r  the  Interest  manifested  by  psycho! 
ogists  and  educators  In  their  undertaking  and  <»i  the  cordial  support 
ihc\  have  received  from  the  educational  public.  While  ire  have 
become  conscious  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  the  establishment  of 
;i  new  educational  publication,  \\<i  feel,  nevertheless,  thai  the  past 
year  has  been  distinctly  successful,  and  we  i<><>i<  forward  frith  cons' 

deUCe   tO  a    still    Wider  sphere   of   usefulness. 

For  the  coming  year  ;i  number  of  special  features  are  planned 
which  are  certain  greatly  i<>  enhance  ihe  value  of  Thi  Journal  for 
practical  educators,  chief  among  these  features  will  be  an  active 
campaign  for  the  encouragement  of  investigations  in  bxpbumbntal 
pbdaqoqy.  At  the  close  of  his  article  in  the  December  number,  In- 
spector  W*  EL  winch  says:  u1  am  strongly  convinced  that,  without 
active  cooperation  <>n  the  part  of  the  teacher,  experimental  pedagogy 
will  remain  an  academic  study,  with  little  effect  upon  the  practice 
of  the  schools."  The  editors  of  Tin:  Journal  are  making  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  adequately  trained  teach- 
ers in  the  experimental  investigation  of  school  problems.  To  encour- 
age and  to  facilitate  this  pedagogical  investigation  each  elemental  \ 
and  high-school  subject  will  be  surveyed  by  a  specialist,  who  will  . 
point  out  a  number  of  the  problems  which  might  be  profitably 
studied  by  experiment  under  actual  school  conditions,  and  who  will 
indicate  the  methods  of  attack  which  give  promise  of  the  greatest 
success.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  country  have 
already  signified  their  willingness  to  undertake  the  surveys.  As  fast 
us  their  articles  are  published,  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  the  investigations  sug- 
gested.  In  a  few  years  these  researches  will  undoubtedly  yield  a 
body  of  fact  which  will  be  of  tremendous  significance  for  school 
practice. 

A  second  special  feature  will  consist  of  a  number  of  articles  upon 
a  problem  that  is  attracting  particular  attention  at  the  present 
time — that  of  formal  discipline,  or  the  transfer  01  training.  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard,  it  will  be  remembered,  recently  referred  to 
this  as  the  most  interesting  and  vital  topic  now  before  the  edn 
tional  World.  We  nave  already  published  a  number  of  articles  deal 
ing  with  the  subject,  notably  Professor  Whipple's  paper  on  "Visual 
Attention."  and   Inspector  Winch's  on  "Accuracy  in   Arithmetic*' 

In  the  current   number  .Mr.  W.  S.  Foster  presents  a  study  of  formal 
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i ..lining  in  visualizing,  while  in  the  February  number  Mr.  J.  O. 
Brown  will  describe  an  interesting  and  practical  investigation  of  the 
value  of  drill  in  arithmetic.  Prof.  S.  8.  Colvin,  whose  admirable 
account  of  the  present  status  of  formal  discipline  has  met  with  such 
general  favor,  has  also  promised  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  near 

future. 

Other  topics  of  current,  interest  which  will  receive  special  consid- 
eration in  our  columns  are  sex  hygiene,  mental  fatigue,  the  applica- 
tion of  clinical  psychology  to  education,  and  the  perfection  of  mental 
tests  for  the  diagnosis  and  classification  of  retarded  and  mentally 
defective  pupils. 

Sex  hygiene  offers  a  vital  and  a  vexatious  problem  that  concerns 
every  parent  and  teacher.  How  significant  sex  is  for  mental  devel- 
opment at  large  was  clearly  indicated  in  Dr.  Jones'  discussion  of 
psycho-analysis  in  our  November  issue.  In  the  year  to  come  we  shall 
print  other  noteworthy  contributions  to  this  subject. 

The  question  of  the  nature,  development  and  effects  of  mbntal 
fatigue  and  its  measurement  by  experimental  methods  is  a  central 
theme  of  the  hygiene  of  instruction.  We  have  already  reviewed,  in 
our  December  number,  the  recent  literature  of  fatigue.  In  the  Feb- 
ruary number  Professor  Thorndike  will  report  the  results  of  an 
experimental  investigation,  and  other  original  articles  will  follow. 
A  more  extended  contribution,  an  English  translation  of  Offner's 
monograph  on  "Mental  Fatigue,"  will  appear  shortly  in  our  mono- 
graph series. 

Clinical  psychology,  mental  tests,  the  scientific  study  of  re- 
tardation and  deficiency  will  receive  special  notice  in  our  columns. 
A  general  survey  of  this  field  by  Dr.  Wallin  will  appear  in  early 
numbers,  and  will  attract  attention  because  of  his  vigorous  presenta- 
tion of  a  constructive  program  for  future  work.  We  shall  likewise 
print  special  experimental  studies  from  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  and  clinical  laboratories  in  the  country. 

In  these  several  ways  we  aim  to  make  The  Journal  indispensable 
to  the  practical  school  man  and  to  further  the  cause  of  a  genuine 
science  of  education.  If  you  think  these  aims  are  worth  while,  will 
you  not  urge  your  friends  to  give  The  Journal  their  support?  Th>; 
Journal  is  conducted  with  no  profit  to  the  editors,  but  solely  for  the 
advancement  of  education.  We  need  your  co-operation  to  realize 
for  the  undertaking  the  success  which  we  have  been  assured  it  richly 
deserves. 


MEASURING  RESULTS  IX  EDUCATION. 

'in, i.  DBA.1  ton  STB  LI  KB, 

Teachers    College,  Columbia   l  tiiversity. 

Efficiency  in  any  line  of  tinman  endeavor  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  evaluate  the  results  which  are  secured.  No 
one  would  question  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
education  during  the  past  hundred  years,  hut  one  may  very 
justly  inquire  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  from  the  standpoint  of  the  money  which  has  been 
-pent,  and  the  effort  and  devotion  of  those  who  have  engaged 
in  teaching.  In  the  mercantile  pursuits  it  has  been  noted 
thai  seven  out  of  every  ten  failures  can  be  charged  directly 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Such  investigations  as  we 
have  had  in  education  tend  to  prove  that  a  like  situation  is 
to  be  found  in  this  field.  The  failures  in  education,  whether 
due  to  a  lack  of  economical  use  of  the  funds  available,  to  an 
inefficient  system  of  organization,  or  to  unintelligent  prac- 
tices in  method  are,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  charged  to  a  lack 
of  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  schools.  Until  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  results 
achieved,  the  facts  of  success  or  failure  cannot  be  established. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  deny  that  real  progress  is  made 
by  the  process  of  trial  and  success,  both  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  in  the  practice  of  administration.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
we  shall  have  to  depend  in  considerable  measure,  upon  dem- 
onstration as  a  means  of  bringing  about  improvement  in 
current  educational  practice.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  how 
ever,  that  scientific  work  in  education  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  more  rapid  elimination  of  the  mistakes  in  current 
practice.  ;i^  well  ;is  point   the  way  tor  improved  organization 

<>f  teaching.    The  science  of  education  will,  in  it-  devel< 
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ment,  occupy  relatively  the  same  position  with  ^^J? 
the  art  of  teaching  that  the  science  of  medicine  occupies  with 
respect  to  the  art  of  healing.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  art  o  farming 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  the  scientific  work 
that  has  been  done  in  agriculture. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  have  a 
profession  of  education,  many  other  factors  have   entered 
to  delay  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  our 
work   by   means    of   accurate   measurement    of   the    results 
achieved     One  of  the  most  comforting  of  the  fallacies  which 
are  at  times  urged  against  the  attempt  to  measure  results, 
is  found  in  the  popular  statement  that  the  only  criterion  by 
which  the  success  of  school  work  can  be  measured,  is  found 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  individuals  who  are  subjected 
to   the  process.     The  most  inefficient  teacher   in  the  most 
poorly  equipped  school,  if  his  period  of  service  has  been 
long  enough,  will  point  to  the  success  of  a  few  of  the  boys 
who  once  attended  that  particular  school,  as  proof  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  done.    The  failures 
are  never  brought  to  mind.    The  fallacious  reasoning  found 
in  such  an  appeal  is  all  too  common  in  our  educational  dis- 
cussion.   To  take  a  selected  group  of  individuals,  who  have 
because  of  native  ability,  and  possibly  because  of  favorable 
environment  achieved  distinction;  and  to  claim  that  this  suc- 
cess is  due  to  our  system  of  education  may  be  satisfying  to 
our  pride,  but  cannot  appeal  to  our  good  judgment.     The 
only  available  measure  of  the  success  of  the  work  done  in 
any  particular  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  changes  which 
are  brought  about  in  boys  and  girls,  young  men  or  young- 
women,  during  the  period  of  their  school  life. 

It  has  been  argued  too,  that  that  which  is  most  worth  while 
in  education  cannot  be  measured.  Thosewho  advance  this  argu- 
ment speak  continually  in  terms  of  "atmosphere,"  "spirit," 
and  the  like.  There  are  two  replies  to  be  made  to  this  con- 
tention.   The  one  is  that  any  power  which  the  teacher  has, 
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whether  it  is  called  influence,  or  ability  to  teach  arithmetic, 
must  result  in  some  change  in  the  children  who  are  taught. 

Another  equally  valid  answer  is  to  he  round  in  the  fact  that 
the  hest  teachers  Of  arithmetic,  of  literature,  of  geography, 
of  history,  and  t lie  other  studies,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
teachers  whose  influence  we  value  most  in  the  school. 

We  have  heen  hopeful  that  the  sciences  of  biology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  and  economics  would  in  their  develop- 
ment, solve  the  problems  of  education.  No  one  would  deny 
t  he  significance  of  the  work  done  in  these  fields  as  fundamental 
to  the  development  of  scientific  work  in  education.  No  one  is 
folly  equipped  to  undertake  investigation  in  the  field  of  edu- 
eatinii  without  preliminary  training  in  these  fundamental 
-eieiices.  Progress  in  the  science  of  education  has  come 
through  the  efforts  of  those  men  of  sound  fundamental  train- 
ing who  have  attacked  the  problems  of  education  as  such, 
lather  than  through  the  work  of  the  biologist,  psychologist, 
sociologist,  or  economist.  If  we  should  wait  for  the  sciences 
mentioned  to  solve  our  problems,  progress  would  indeed  be 
slow. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  modern  statistical 
methods  as  applied  in  the  social  sciences,  have  at  times  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  measure  large  groups  of  individuals 
who  differ  in  ability,  in  interest,  and  in  environment.  It  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  magazine  article  to 
make  clear  the  validity  of  such  measurement.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  however,  that  the  measurement  of  a 
large  group  of  individuals  is,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory 
than  the  attempt  to  measure  a  single  individual.  We  can 
be  more  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  our  results  in  comparing 
two  groups  of  children  of  a  thousand  each,  than  we  could 
in  the  attempt  to  measure  accurately  a  single  individual  with 
regard  to  ability  in  school  subjects. 

A  most  persistent  objection  to  the  measuring  of  results 
comes  from  those  who  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare 
individuals  or  groups  who  are  not  alike   in  all   particulars. 
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They  would  claim,  for  example,  that  we  cannot  compare  chil- 
dren in  spelling  ability  when  one  group  comes  from  homes 
in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken,  while  the  other 
comes  from  the  homes  of  those  who  speak  a  foreign  language. 
It  it  probable  that  this  objection  is  due  to  a  belief  that 
measurement  will  result  in  a  comparison  of  the  present  situ- 
ation without  any  regard  to  the  growth  or  development  which 
has  characterized  the  group.  If  we  derive  units  of  measure- 
ment in  spelling,  manifestly  the  attempt  would  be  to  measure 
the  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  any  group  in 
terms  of  units  which  are  comparable.  If  group  one  shows 
ability  ten,  having  advanced  during  the  year  from  ability 
seven,  it  will  be  considered  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  group  two,  which  has  moved  from 
ability  eight  to  ability  eleven.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
of  measurement  is  never  to  attempt  to  make  all  alike.  It 
is  rather  to  discover  differences  and  the  reason  for  their 
existence;  but  most  of  all  to  give  us  some  adequate  means 
of  determining  progress  or  change. 

Let  us  suppose  again  in  a  matter  of  business  administra- 
tion, that  one  school  shows  a  much  higher  per  capita  cost 
than  another.  This  does  not  prove  that  one  school  is  more 
efficiently  managed  than  another.  What  it  does  do  is  to  sug- 
gest that  some  adequate  reason  is  to  be  found  for  the  dif- 
ference which  exists.  In  like  manner,  one  city  may  show  a 
much  higher  cost  for  janitors '  salaries  than  does  another 
This  may  suggest  investigation,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
the  city  with  the  higher  cost  for  janitors'  service  is  ineffi- 
ciently managed  or  extravagant  in  its  expenditures.  It  may 
be  that  the  city  that  spends  a  relatively  large  amount  for 
janitorial  service  actually  gets  more  per  dollar  for  the  money 
which  it  spends,  than  does  the  city  with  the  smaller  cost.  It 
is  always  a  purpose  of  measurement  to  discover  discrepan- 
cies and  to  raise  problems. 

It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  not  important  to  derive 
scales  or  units  of  measurement  on  the  ground  that  the  scien- 
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tific  stud)  of  education  is  significant  onl\  in  .<>  far  as  it  im> 
to  do  with  b  careful  investigation  of  the  processes  involved 
in  growth.  Those  who  make  this  contention  seen  to  feel 
thai  a  careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  children  come  to 
form  habits,  to  grow  in  power  of  reasoning,  or  in  ability  to 
appreciate,  will  give  as  the  final  answer  concerning  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching.  The  difficulty  with  Qua 
point  of  view  is  that  human  beings,  even  though  they  be 
trained  in  investigation,  are  fallible.  The  only  final  test 
of  the  success  of  any  method,  however  carefully  derived,  and 
however  much  of  it  may  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  involved  in  growth  in  the  particular  aspect  of  men 
tal  life  which  is  involved,  is  to  be  found  in  the  result  achieved. 
Theoretically  a  method  may  seem  to  be  perfect,  and  yet  in 
terms  of  the  results  which  are  secured,  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
failure.  If  the  results  are  not  accurately  measured,  if  we 
do  not  derive  scales  of  measurement,  we  can  never  be  cer- 
tain of  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  bringing:  about  any  particular  type  of  mental 
growth  or  development. 

Possibly  the  one  element  in  the  situation  which  has  operated 
to  retard  development  in  the  direction  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  results,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  tendency  in  edu- 
cation to  appeal  to  authority  and  the  corresponding  lack  of 
devotion  to  scientific  investigation.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
easier  to  solve  the  problems  which  one  meets  by  taking  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  field.  No 
one  would  deny  the  value  of  the  judgment  of  our  great  edu- 
cational lenders.  The  fact  remain.-,  however,  that  these  Same 
leaders  would  be  the  last   ones  to  place  their  own  opinion   in 

opposition  to  the  results  obtained  from  a  careful  scientific 
investigation*     Indeed,  it  is  in  no  -mall  measure  due  to  the 

insistence  of  these  leaders  that   we  are  coming  t<>  have  ade- 
quate investigations  with  regard  to  our  educational  practice. 
It    has   seemed  necessary  to  discuss  at    some   length   the 

objections    which    have    I n    made    against     the    attempt     to 
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measure  results  in  education,  rather  than  to  devote  more 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  work  which  has  already  been 
done.  All  students  of  education  are  familiar  with  the  early 
work  of  Bice,  and  with  the  later  contributions  of  Thorndike, 
Ayres,  Cornman,  and  many  others  whp^have  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  educational  investia^gion.  Possibly  the 
most  significant  piece  of  work  that  has  been  done  is  Thorn- 
dike's  scale  for  measuring  hand  writing.  We  may  reasonably 
hope  to  have  scales  derived  for  the  measurement  of  abilities 
in  other  school  subjects. 

In  administration,  considerable  work  has  already  been 
done  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  education,  both  as  regards 
the  relationship  of  expenditure  for  education  to  other  expen- 
ditures, the  question  of  a  proper  distribution  of  money  within 
the  educational  budget,  and  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
state  school  funds.  We  can,  of  course,  hope  for  much  more 
significant  work  in  this  field  as  more  adequate  systems  of 
accounting  are  introduced,  and  more  satisfactory  reports  are 
issued.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  those  school  systems,  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  up  expenditures  carefully, 
remarkable  savings  have  been  made.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  limit  of  possible  reduction  of  expenditure  without 
the  sacrifice  of  our  present  efficiency.  Much  work  has  been 
done  on  problems  of  school  organization,  yet  the  problems 
of  retardation  and  elimination  will  be  satisfactorily  treated 
only  as  we  secure  more  accurate  records  concerning  attend- 
ance, scholarship,  health,  promotions  and  demotions,  such  as 
are  provided  for  by  the  genetic  records  now  kept  in  some 
of  our  more  progressive  school  systems.  The  problems  of 
departmental  work  and  individual  instruction  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  solved  until  we  measure  accurately  the  results 
secured  under  different  systems  of  organization. 

Implicit  in  all  of  the  argument  which  has  been  advanced 
in  favor  of  measuring  results,  is  the  contention  that  educa- 
tion means  change.  If  changes  are  brought  about  in  the  chil- 
dren who  are  being  educated  then  there  must  be  the  possibility 
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of  measurement.    These  changes  may  take  place  in  babit,  in 

knowledge,  in  methods  of  work,  in  inter.-  I  ;md  ideals,  and 
in  power  of  appreciation.  Probably  no  one  would  question 
the  possibility  of  measuring  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  formation  of  habits.  We  have  quite  commonly  been  will- 
ing to  measure  growth  in  knowledge  by  tests  which  demand 
that  Btndenta  no1  only  remember  facts  bul  that  they  show 
some  ability  to  apply  them.  Whether  or  not  a  student  com- 
mands a  particular  method  of  work,  can  be  determined  by 
observation  of  his  method  of  procedure  as  well  as  by  the 
results  that  he  secures.  If  interests  or  ideals  are  changed 
t  here  necessarily  follows  a  change  in  activity.  Any  real  power 
of  appreciation  will  be  accompanied  by  some  change  in 
expression. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  have  scales  or  units  of  measure- 
ment which  will  enable  us  to  evaluate  accurately  the  results 
obtained  in  all  of  the  different  forms  of  school  activity,  is 
not  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of  measurement.  In 
any  field  the  development  of  units  of  measurement  is  depend- 
ent upon  careful  investigation,  and  upon  a  realization  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  units  already  used.  It  is  only  as  we 
insist  upon  measurement  that  we  can  hope  to  have  our  units 
refined.  Take  for  example  the  problem  of  grades  or  marks 
which  are  commonly  assigned  to  students  as  a  measure  of 
their  efficiency  in  doing  school  work.  Any  investigation  of 
these  units  will  show  that  there  is  very  great  variation  in 
their  application  by  different  members  of  the  teaching  corps. 

The  way  to  bring  about  a  remedy,  is  not  to  abolish  all 
mark-  or  grades,  but  rather  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  marks,  ami,  if  necessary,  to  weight 
differently  the  marks  of  different  instructors.  The  more 
imperfect  the  unit  of  measure  which  we  now  apply,  the 
greater  the  need  for  insisting  upon  accurate  measurement. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  scientific  inquiry  in 
any  field  is  found  in  accurate  description  of  the  phenomena 
involved.    The  demand  that  we  measure  results  in  education 
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is  simply  a  demand  that  the  basis  for  scientific  investigation 
be  made  available  by  means  of  this  accurate  description  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists.  Some  investigators  in  education 
have  already  been  able  to  take  the  further  steps  in  scientific 
inquiry  which  have  enabled  them  to  foretell  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  results  which  might  be  expected  in  education 
under  given  conditions.  Further  progress  is,  however,  depend- 
ent upon  that  sort  of  measurement  which  will  discover  prob- 
lems which  are  not  now  clearly  defined  or  which  have  not  yet- 
been  thought  of.  Of  course,  as  inferences  are  made  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  suggested,  there  will  be  still  further  necessity 
for  accurate  measurement.  When  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining  educational  policy 
appeal  to  fact  rather  than  to  opinion,  when  we  are  able  to 
evaluate  accurately  that  which  we  achieve,  educational  prog- 
ress will  be  assured  and  a  profession  of  education  will  have 
been  established. 


The  following  item  is  taken  from  the  current  statement  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  :  "From  time  to  time  1  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  in  this  office  of  an  adequate  staff  of  specialists  in 
different  aspects  of  American  education.  Along  with  the  employ- 
ment of  such  specialists  at  adequate  salaries,  there  is  need  of  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  clerical  staff  to  enable  them  to  work  to  advan- 
tage, and  also  provision  for  miscellaneous  expense,  especially  the 
necessary  expense  of  travel  in  this  country.  An  organized  group  of 
such  specialists,  with  all  necessary  provision  for  their  work  at 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  is  what  is  greatly  desired.  I  am  sub- 
mitting estimates  for  new  appropriations  for  this  purpose  aggregat- 
ing |75,000.  The  beginnings  which  have  already  been  made  by  UK- 
bureau  in  work  of  this  kind  show  that  the  plan  proposed  is  practi- 
cable, and  the  call  for  additional  work  of  the  same  kind  which  comes 
in  from  all  directions  shows  that  it  would  fill  a  distinct  and  urgent 
need."  As  an  illustration  of  this  work,  it  might  be  noted  that,  at  the 
requests  of  the  Deans  of  Graduate  Colleges  in  American  Universities, 
one  of  these  experts  has  already  entered  upon  the  great  task  of 
securing  reliable  information  in  regard  to  rating  of  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 


THE  GFFECTOF  PRACTICE  [JPON  VISUALIZINQ  AND 

UPON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  VISUAL 

DEPRESSIONS, 

W '.    S.    KOSTKH. 
m    lh<    Educational   lAtboratort/,   Cornell   lnir<T*ity, 

Summary. 

Real  objects,  pictures,  and  nonsense-drawings  were  shown  t»»  three 
observers  for  moderate  tunes  (i<>  to  60  sec.).  Exact  reproduction  l>v 
drawing,  sometimes  supplemented  by  written  description,  was  thru 
required.  Stress  was  laid  upon  introspection  of  the  observing  and  re- 
producing  consciousness.     Bach   observer  devoted    t<»   the   work   about 

forty  hours,  distributed  through  ten  weeks. 

Ability  to  reproduce  increased  with  practice,  although  the  increase 
was  rapid  at  first  and  slow  later.  The  greatest  gain  of  final  over  initial 
ability  was  11',;  the  least.  <'>'  < . 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  practice-improvement  were: 

1.  Confidence  and  "doing  one's  hot""  replaced  discouragement  and 
"giving  up."" 

2.  Familiarity  with  material  lessened  the  difficulty. 

3.  The  observers  learned  where  and  how  to  distribute  attention 
effectively. 

1.  More  efficient  methods  of  work  were  adopted.  Tricks  of  countings 
naming,  grouping,  etc.,  were  discovered  and  used. 

Regular  and  definite  procedure  replaced   hap-hazard.  unorganized 
lure. 

In  no  case  did  practice  increase  the  ability  or  even  the  tendency  to 
visualize.     The  besl    reproducer  of  visual    impressions  was   the  po. 
visualize!',  and   relied  almost  wholly  upon  verbal  cues  for  recall. 

Our  results  show  that  the  ability  gained  is  ?ery  specific. 

Tin-:  Pkohi.km. 

The  problem,  as  we  first  roughly  Mated  it  t<»  ourselve>  wa>  : 
What  is  the  value  of  such  a  formal  training  in  "visualizin 
a-    is   sometimes   recommended   for  BChool   exerci868l      Uv  the 
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use  of  carefully  graded  material  and  properly  arranged 
series,  we  proposed  to  measure  the  observers '  initial  and 
final  ability  to  represent  to  themselves  in  image,  impressions 
recently  given  in  sensation.  By  requiring  detailed  introspec- 
tions we  hoped,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  factors  or  proc- 
esses concerned  in  observation  and  reproduction,  together 
with  their  relative  importance.  This  knowledge  should  then 
enable  us  to  say  why  observers  differ  in  ability  and  in  capac- 
ity for  training  this  ability,  and  to  determine  the  depend- 
ence of  ability  upon  kind  of  material,  amount  of  practice,  etc. 
Such  knowledge  should  also  enable  us  to  judge  from  the  sim- 
ilarity or  identity  of  factors  concerned,  in  how  far  practice- 
effects  are  transferable,  i.  e.y  how  far  they  are  of  value  for 
work  with  other  kinds  of  material  and  under  other  conditions. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  aimed  to  supplement  Professor 
Whipple's  study  of  the  effect  of  practice  in  visual  apprehen- 
sion as  conducted  in  this  laboratory  (13)  by  lengthening  the 
duration  of  exposure  and  by  laying  stress  upon  the  visual- 
izing process  itself.  Kuhlmann  (14)  also  made  an  analytic 
study  of  consciousness  during  the  recall  of  visually  presented 
forms,  but  his  problem,  unlike  ours,  was  primarily  a  qualita- 
tive, rather  than  a  quantitative  one. 

The  Observers. 

The  observers  were  Dr.  L.  E.  Geissler,  (G),  instructor  in 
psychology;  Dr.  Helen  M.  Clarke  (C),  late  fellow  in  psychol- 
ogy; Miss  Alma  DeVries  (V),  a  graduate  student  in  psy- 
chology. All  were  thoroughly  trained  in  introspection  and 
familiar  with  laboratory  methods.  None,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  G.,  who  had  taken  part  in  Professor  Whipple's  appre- 
hension tests  three  years  before  (13),  had  had  previous  train- 
ing in  work  at  all  similar  to  ours.  Moreover,  in  G's  case, 
material  and  experimental  conditions  of  this  experiment 
were  so  different  from  the  former  one,  that  he  himself  denies 
that  he  could  discover  any  advantage  gained  from  previous 
training.    Kesults  confirm  this  opinion. 

Before  the  experiment  proper,   all  three   observers   were 
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tested  aa  to  ideational  typo  i>>   the  use  of  liett'i  Question 

;ii >    |  it.  and  by  questions  a-  t<>  verbal  imager]  and  iti 
Q  has  exceptionally  poor,  Bketohy  images  in  all  sense  depart 
ment8,  exoepi  kinesthetic,  where  his  imaget  are  good.    He 
reports  that   his  visual  and  auditory  images  are  rare,  and 

that  lu»  doos  most  of  his  work  in  kinesthetic,  especially  kin 
esthetic  -verbal  terms*,  and  ordinarily  in  sensory  rather  than 
imaginal   terms,     r  has  complete  and  vivid   images  in  all 
departments,  but  reports  that  she  tends  to  use  visual  ima 
whenever  they  will  servo.     She  uses  few  word  images.    C  is 
of  mixed  type,  and  has  good  images  in  all  modalities  except 
audition.     She  reports  that  her  mental  processes  are  pre 
dominant ly  of  the  visual  and  kinesthetic- verbal  typ 

The  Material. 
Six  kinds  of  material  were  used : 

1.  Ink  dots  on  1.5X1.5  in.  white  paper.  They  were 
arranged  at  haphazard  upon  the  intersections  of  imaginary 
lines  0.25  in.  apart.  The  dots  varied  in  number  from  7  to 
14;  average,  10.  After  exposure  the  observer  was  required 
to  reproduce  them  at  the  proper  intersections  on  0.25  in. 
cross-section  paper. 

2.  Irregular  closed  polygons  formed  by  lines  joining  dots 
arranged  as  in  1.  The  number  of  lines  was  8  to  10;  average, 
9.    Eeproduction  on  cross-section  paper  as  in  1. 

3.  Nonsense  figures  drawn  on  white  cardboard  in  India, 
ink.  These  were  composed  of  lines  y±  in.  broad.  The  lines 
were  of  three  lengths — %  in.,  %  in.,  and  1.5  in.;  and  of  four 
kinds — straight,  curved,  dotted,  and  wavy.  They  were 
arranged  by  chance,  end  to  end,  at  angles  of  0°,  45°,  and  90° 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  fairly  compact,  connected 
group.    Number  of  lines,  8  to  12,  average,  10. 

4.  Figures  drawn  with  a  fountain  pen  on  cardboard  of 
the  same  size  as  in  3.  They  were  intended  to  suggest  objects 
such  as  trees,  birds,  airships,  etc.,  but  always  contained  too 
few  or  too  many  lines  for  a  good  representation.     Average 
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number  of  lines,  12.  In  actual  work  the  observers  seldom 
(only  nine  times  in  some  two  hundred)  got  a  meaning  for 
the  figure  as  a  whole.  This  material,  therefore,  although 
labelled  suggestive,  is  classed  with  the  above  three  kinds 
as  nonsense  material. 

5.  Drawings  and  photographs  of  real  objects,  such  as 
houses,  churches,  mills,  etc.,  the  main  lines  of  which  were 
at  once  apparent. 

6.  Objects  found  in  the  educational  laboratory  and 
museum,  such  as  tools,  small  models,  and  bits  of  apparatus, 
with  not  too  many  details. 

As  this  description  indicates,  the  material  was  so  selected 
or  constructed  as  not  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  observer 
who  excelled  merely  as  a  draughtsman,  but  so  that  the  report 
of  each  observer  might  serve  directly  as  an  index  of  the 
completeness  and  fidelity  of  his  memory. 

Method. 

The  observation  periods  were  always  in  the  morning,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  at  regular  hours.  Three  to  five  hours 
per  week  were  spent  by  each  observer  (0),  one  hour  being 
the  most  spent  in  any  single  day  by  any  observer.  The 
experimenter  (E)  sat  at  a  table  opposite  0,  gave  a  'ready' 
signal,  exposed  the  card  by  placing  it  face  up  on  the  table 
before  0,  and  kept  the  time  by  a  stop-watch.  In  general,  I  he 
exposure  was  regulated  (by  a  test  series  on  others  than  the 
regular  O's)  so  that  it  should  be  short  enough  to  encourage 
maximal  effort  and  attention,  and  yet  long  enough  so  that  0 
might  'run  over'  the  whole  in  detail  and  'see  the  parts 
clearly'  at  least  once.  The  time  for  all  nonsense  material 
was  10  sec,  and  repeated  exposures  of  this  length  were  made 
up  to  the  first  faultless  reproduction.  For  sense-material, 
the  times  varied  from  20  to  60  sec,  according  to  the  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  the  material  presented. 

0  was  instructed  as  follows:  "Look  at  the  stimulus  atten- 
tively. Try  to  'blaze  it  into  your  mind'  so  that  you  can  draw 
an  exact  copy  from  memory.    Make  your  drawing  as  accurate. 


fJjTV^ 
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detailed,  and  complete  b  oopj  of  (he  original  ai  you  can. 
What  you  cannot  possiblj  draw  or  indicate,  yon  may  de  eribe 

in  word 

The  order  of  experiments  was  this:     A  series  oomp 

of  one  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  material,  in  the  order 
1,  2,  .'>,  4,  5,  <>,    (dot8,   polygon,   nonsense  figure,   suggestive, 

picture,    ohjeet)    was    given    and    then    a    new  heiran. 

Ahout  thirty  Mich  series  were  given  to  each  ().  (V  missed 
five  series  through  absence  from  town,  hut  was  given  the 
full  number  of  dots  in  order  to  have  a   hasis   for  compari- 

with  the  other  O's.)  Although  within  each  kind  of  material 
there  were  differences  in  degree  of  difficulty,  (e.g.,  7,  0.  in 
14  dots),  the  average  degree  of  difficulty  was  kept  constant 
for  each  group  of  live  successive  series.  Detailed  intro- 
spections were  called  for,  and  changes  of  method  or  attitude, 
were  always  noted  as  soon  as  thev  appeared. 

Xo  scoring  was  done  until  the  whole  experiment  was  fin- 
ished. Then  E  examined  all  the  drawings  and  reports  and 
marked  in  percentages  the  proportion  of  the  stimulus  eor 
rectly  drawn  after  the  first  exposure,  and  in  the  case  of  non- 
Sense  material,  also  counted  the  number  of  reproductions 
aecessaty  for  the  first  faultless  reproduction.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  complex  sense-material,  the  scoring 
could  he  only  approximate,  hut  the  nonsense  material  easily 
lent  itself  to  more  accurate  marking.  Here,  since  the 
figures  were  arrangements  of  a  few  elements,  it  was  easy  to 
define  and  evaluate  the  kinds  of  mistakes,  as  for  example, 
omission   or    insertion    of   elements,   mistakes    in    the   kind   of 

element  in  a  given  position,  its  direction,  etc  Arbitrary  rules 
were  followed  which  rendered  the  scoring  of  the  several 

st  rict  ly  comparahle. 

The  experiment    naturally   falls   into   three   periods:-!,  the 

initial  period,  composed  <d'  the  first  five  series,  characterised 
by   small    percentages   and  a   large   number   of   reptitionfl 
necessary   for   faultless   reproductions,   together  with   lai 
mean  variations;  II,  the  practice  period  emhracing  the  next 
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twenty  series  (except  in  case  of  V  where  the  number  of 
series  is  15  except  for  dots),  characterised  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  percentages  and  a  decreasing  number  of  repe- 
titions; and  III,  the  final  period  of  five  series,  which  serves 
as  a  measure  of  ability  at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Table  I  shows  the  average  percentages  and  average  num- 
ber of  repetitions  for  each  period  and  for  each  0. 

Table  I. 


O 

Grp. 

Dots 

Polygons 

Nons.  Fig. 

Sugar.  Fig. 

Pict. 

Obj. 

%* 

Rp.** 

% 

Rp. 

% 

Rp. 

% 

Rp. 

*> 

<k 

G 

I 

II 

III 

.61 
.93 
1.0 

2.4 
1.5 
1.0 

.79 

.93 

1.00 

2.0 
1.3 
1.0 

.60 
.79 
.91 

3.2 
2.3 
1.8 

.86 
.93 
.97 

1.6 
1.4 
1.4 

.74 

.80 

.82 

.65 
.76 
.81 

C 

I 
II 

HI 

.65 
.84 
.94 

3.6 
1.7 
1.4 

.38 
.63 
.82 

6.2 
2.6 
2.4 

.48 
.58 
.74 

5.6 
3.9 
3.2 

.70 
.70 
.90 

3.2 
3.0 
2.2 

.59 
.64 
.69 

.55 
.61 
.61 

V 

I 

II 

III 

.54 
.81 

.82 

4.2 
2.1 
2.2 

.31 
.67 
.75 

5.2 
2.9 
2.0 

.55       3.8 
.65       3.2 

.74       2.6 

.68 
.75 
.88 

3.5 
2.9 
1.9 

.65 
.75 
.75 

.60 
.70 

.72 

*%=%  correct  on  first  reproduction. 

**Rp.=number  of  repetitions  required  for  first  faultless  reproduction. 


Eesults. 

1.  That  practice  increased  the  O's  efficiency  in  reproduc- 
tion is  evident  at  once  from  the  table.  The  percentages  for  all 
O's  and  for  all  kinds  of  material  are  considerably  higher  in 
the  final  than  in  the  initial  period.  Gain  in  efficiency  ranges 
from  6%  to  44% ;  average  22%,  and  in  the  case  of  nonsense 
material,  practice  saves  from  .2  to  3.8  repetitions. 

2.  A  striking  fact  is  that  gains  in  ability  are  so  large  at 
first  and  so  small  later  in  the  experiment.  The  gains  of  II 
over  I,  (that  is,  in  the  first  half  of  the  experiment)  vary  from 
5%  to  36%,  average  15%,  and  from  .2  to  3.6  repetitions,  while 
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those  of  IN  over  II.  (last  ball  of  the  experiment)  range 
only  from  0  to  19%,  .-mirage  77©,  and  from  .1  to  1  in  Hav- 
ing of  repetitions.  The  reasons  for  snob  a  distribution 
appear  clearly  in  the  inl  respective  reports  of  the  O's. 

At  fust  0  is  confused  and  uncertain;  at  a  loss  to  knoi 
to  work,  hesitating,  discouraged.  In  Period  I  we  find  G 
liion  to  all  O's  such  reports  as:  "The  material  is  strange, 
onfamiliar,  crazy."  "I  did  not  know  what  to  do,"  "I  didn't 
know  how  to  work,"  "I  was  confused,' '  "I  was  disturbed," 
"Attention  skipped  from  one  part  to  another,  was  caught  bj 
certain  details  and  disregarded  others,"  "I  did  not  know 
what  to  attend  to  until  I  discovered  what  kind  of  mistakes 
I  was  making,"  "I  learned  only  gradually  how  much  time  I 
had  and  how  to  distribute  it,"  "It  was  hard  to  split  np  the 
drawing  into  groups  without  getting  confused,"  "I  felt  that 
I  simply  could  not  do  it." 

Moreover,  at  first,  in  drawing,  the  O's  were  inclined  to  indi- 
cate somewhat  roughly  the  general  aspects  of  the  figure, 
instead  of  being  careful  to  give  each  line  a  correct  direction 
and  length  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  correct  in  detail. 

By  the  end  of  Period  I,  however,  many  of  these  difficul- 
ties were  partially  overcome.  By  this  time  the  material  was 
familiar;  the  O's  "knew  what  sort  of  stuff  was  coming." 
They  had  seen  similar  figures  before,  knew  in  many  cases 
the  elements  of  which  the  figures  were  built,  and  were  no 
longer  distracted  or  confused  by  novel  conditions.  They  nar- 
rowed attention  to  essentials.  They  knew,  too,  what  was 
essential  and  what  was  likely  to  be  forgotten.  They  adopted 
a  fairly  definite  method  of  procedure.  They  directed  at  ten 
•tion  to  parts  in  a  regular  order,  knew  how  much  time  thej 
had,  distributed  it  properly;  discovered  and  used  tricks  of 
grouping,  counting  and  naming  kinds,  lengths,  directions,  etc 
When  material  was  presented  they  were  'set'  definitely  to  meet 
the  situation  in  a  given  way.  They  no  longer  "gave  it  up" 
or  failed  to  do  their  best  because  of  a  feeling  <d'  diseourage- 
ment  or  helplessness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  during*  Periods  11  and  III,  the  method 
of  work  and  the  attitude  changed  relatively  little,  and  few 
additional  tricks  were  discovered.  The  improvement  here  is 
due  in  general  to  a  development  of  tne  oid,  rather  than  to  the 
discovery  of  new  methods. 

3.  Table  I  also  shows  that  gains  wnn  sense-material  are 
relatively  small ;  with  nonsense  material,  relatively  great.  The 
average  final  nonsense  gain  is  28% ;  the  average  final  sense 
gain,  10%.    The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  threefold. 

First,  since  nonsense  material  was  repeated  up  to  the  first 
faultless  reproduction  all  favoring  factors  of  practice  had 
so  much  the  more  chance  to  show  their  effects. 

Secondly,  the  nonsense  material  is  somewhat  less  difficult 
because  within  each  form  of  it  certain  elements  are  contin- 
ually repeated  in  different  arrangement.  The  elements  of 
sense-material  are  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Although  per- 
haps we  may  speak  of  tree,  door,  window,  square,  screw,  etc., 
as  elements,  they  are  not  constant  from  picture  to  picture, 
and  they  are  not  so  often  repeated  as  are  the  elements  of 
nonsense  material. 

Thirdly,  the  introspective  reports  show  that  nonsense 
material,  by  its  very  nature,  offers  a  greater  chance  for  tricks 
of  counting,  naming  of  definite  directions,  etc.,  and  lends 
itself  more  readly  to  a  constant,  orderly  method  of  work. 
O's  report,  for  instance,  "I  group  the  dots  in  geometrical 
forms,  lines,  triangles,  etc.,"  "I  imagine  the  dots  and  poly- 
gons placed  upon  cross-section  paper  as  I  look  at  them,"  "I 
count  the  dots  and  lines,"  "I  name  directions  and  length,"  "I 
count  imaginary  squares,"  "I  note  in  verbal  terms  Mines 
meet  3  from  left,  etc.'  "  " There  is  a  regular  space-time 
order  which  my  eyes  nearly  always  follow,  left  upper  corner, 
across,  down,  across,  up."  With  sense  material  the  O's  find 
less  chance  for  such  helps.  They  attribute  gains  here  to 
more  general  factors,  such  as  gain  of  confidence,  and  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  distribute  time  and  attention. 
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4.  The  Ofi  differ  considerably  in  initial  and  Una  I  ability.  See 
Table  ll. 

Tm.ii;  II. 


OBSiai 

NONSKNSE  MATERIAL 

SE  MATERIAL 

Initial  Av. 

Final  Av. 

Initial  Av. 

Final  A 

G 

.72 

.97 

.70 

C 

.55 

.85 

.57 

66 

V 

.52 

.80 

.63 

.74 

The  explanation  of  these  individual  differences  is  neither 
easy,  simple,  nor  certain,  but  facts  may  be  mentioned  which 
have  an  important  bearing. 

We  judge  the  temperament  of  the  O's  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  results  in  the 
initial  series.  G,  whose  percentages  are  highest,  is  by  nature 
calm,  steady,  and  unexcitable.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  his  work  was  methodical  and  persistent.  He  is, 
moreover,  an  intensive  worker,  easily  narrows  attention  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  conversation  or 
noise.  V.  and  C  are  not  such  intensive  workers.  Both  of 
them,  and  C  especially,  were  much  confused  and  disturbed 
by  the  new  material  and  conditions  and  were  much  more 
easily  discouraged  than  was  G. 

Another  and  even  more  important  difference   between   0 
and  the  other  O's  was  the  type  of  imagery  prominent  in  con 
sciousness,  while  working.    During  exposure1  (i  moves  hifl  I 
-lowly  and  in  a  constant  order  over  the  card  or  object,  attend- 
ing to  his  Visual  and  kinesthetic  complexes,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  an  almost  continuous  internal  speech.     He 
groups  and  <-<>nnts  parts,  names  directions,  parts,  lengths, 
positions,  and  notes  in  abbreviated   verbal    form   many   g 
nificant  points  about  content  and  arrangement.    He  is  under 
;i    steady   muscular  -train.      In  drawing,   he   reports:     'I. 
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and  attention  follow  the  same  order  as  in  observing/ '  "The 
movements  seem  almost  to  shoot  off  of  themselves  from  some 
faint  kinesthetic  image  (eye,  throat,  hand,")  "Practically 
never  a  visual  image,"  "Muscular  strains  gradually  letting 
down  as  drawing  progresses." 

C  and  V  attend  during  the  exposure  chiefly  to  the  vis-- 1 
aspects  of  the  stimulus.  They  follow  over  the  picture  in  a 
rather  definite  order,  grouping  elements  into  various  forms 
(usually  without  the  form  being  named).  C  sometimes  makes 
verbal  notes ;  V  rarely  does  so.  V  reports  tension ;  C  is  more 
passive.  Both  report  that  the  drawings  are  to  a  great  extent 
copies  of  visual  memory-images,  or  at  least  are  preceded  by, 
"touched  off  by,"  such  images.  V  believed  that  she  did  better 
work  when  words  came  naturally,  but  found  voluntary  effort 
to  name  difficult  and  disturbing,  and  quickly  gave  it  up.  Both 
report  that  they  have  at  times  '  visual  images  of  the  whole 
stimulus,'  but  think  that  such  recall  is  useful  rather  for  cor- 
rection of  the  drawing  when  once  made  than  for  construc- 
tion. V  says:  "If  I  want  to  draw  an  object  actually  before 
me,  I  have  to  attend  to  details  one  at  a  time.  So  in  drawing 
from  memory,  I  follow  the  images  of  details  or  parts  in  con- 
structing and  depend  upon  my  image  of  the  whole  as  a  check 
upon  whether  the  general  proportions  are  correct  are  not." 

5.  Contrary  to  expectation,  no  0  reports  any  increased 
ability  to  visualize,  or  any  tendency  to  visualize  more  because 
of  our  sort  of  practice.  The  work  of  observation  or  repro- 
duction may  be  surrogated,  transferred  to  a  given  sense- 
department,  according  to  the  O's  ideational  type.  Such  sin- 
rogation  may  even  be  advantageous.  Here  e.g.,  in  the  repro- 
duction of  visual  impressions,  G,  the  best  observer,  is  the  one 
who  visualizes  least,  and  V,  ordinarily  visual,  reports  a  slight 
tendency  to  verbalize  more. 

Conclusions. 
How,  now,  shall  we  answer  our  original  question  of  the  value 
of  formal  training  in  visualizing  and  in  reproducing  visual 
impressions  ? 
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We  have  found  thai  practice  raeb  as  onra  doea  increase 
ability  to  reproduce  our  sort  of  material.    \\ '<•  see,  however, 

that    this   increased  ability   is  dependent    upon   the  particular 

material,  time,  instructions,  and  other  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, upon  familiarity  with  these  Conditions,  ami  upon  I'nii 
fidence  based  on  the  familiarity.  Practice,  in  other  words, 
is  specific.  Practice  with  one  set  of  conditions  is  valuable 
m  a  new  set,  only  in  proportion  ;i>  the  second  set  of  condi 
tions  contain  identical  ability-conditioning  factors.  Some 
tricks,  e.g.,  gained  in  practice  with  dot-figures  are  valueless 
in  the  work  with  other  kinds  of  nonsense  material  or  in  work 
with  sense  material.  That  training  in  these  experiment-  has 
made  the  O's  noticeably  better  observers  or  memorizers  in 
general,  or  given  them  any  habits  of  observing  close  I  v  or 
reporting  correctly,  or  furnished  any  ability  to  meet  better 
any  situations  generally  met  with,  neither  we  nor  the  O's 
themselves  believe. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  little  ability  is  gained  by  con- 
tinuing practice  beyond  a  certain  relatively  short  time. 

Specific  practice  is  demanded  for  best  results  and  becomes 
quickly  effective.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  value  of 
formal  training  of  our  kind  had  been  greatly  overestimated. 
However,  our  experiments  were  made  upon  adults  who  were 
already  trained  in  habits  of  attentive  observation,  and  we 
have  no  right  or  wish  to  extend  our  conclusions  in  wholesale 
fashion.  It  may  be  that,  for  immature  or  untrained  persons, 
practice  in  visual  reproduction  might  possess  a  general  valu^ 
that  was  not  discovered  under  our  conditions. 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  CONTENT  OF  A  COURSE  IX  THE 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

!i:\iN<;  kino. 
/  nil » /  siii/  ni  Iowa, 

Probably  no  student  of  education  questions  the  desirability 
of  devoting  some  attention  to  the  social  phases  of  thai  subjed 
in  a  well-rounded  teachers'  training  course.     In   fact   Buch 
would  seem  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  recognition  <»i" 
educational   activities  as  aspects  of  social  activity  and  as 
bearing  some  important  relation  to  social  progress.     More 
over,  the  processes  of  learning  in  the  individual  are  eon 
ditioned  to  a  large  extent  by  the  social   environment    both 
within  and  without  the  school,  and  this  would  seem  to  war 
rant   approaching   educational   psychology    in    part    at    least 
from    the  point  of  view  of  social  psychology.    Furthermo 
there   is   a   growing   recognition   that    the  end   of  education, 
state  it  how  we  may,  must  for  one  thing  take  account  of  the 

fad    that    the   child    is,   and    will    probably   continue    to    he.    a 

member  of  society  and  that  his  efficiency  as  an  individual 
will  almost  inevitably  be  measured  by  social  standards  of 
some  sort.  Manifestly  tin*  teacher  should  have  a  sympathetic 
and  thoroughly  practical  insight  into  these  social  factors, 
conditions,  and  relationships,  if  he  is  to  be  a  master  of  hi> 
craft. 

I >ut    while   all    these   things    may    be   admitted    to    he    true, 

there  are  doubtless  many  that  feel  an  uncertainty  as  to  bow 
to  instruct  the  would-be  teacher  profitably  along  these  In 
The  facts  and  relationships  of  social  education  have  n<»t  yet 
been  brought  together  in  any  comprehensive  way.    There 
much  excellent  material  scattered  through  man)   magaxmes 
and  journals  hut   it   needs  to  be  organized  and  evaluated. 
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Several  very  suggestive  books  have  recently  appeared  deal- 
ing with  limited  portions  of  the  field,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
generally  recognized  statement  of  the  problems  and  the  con- 
tent of  a  course  in  social  education  which  is  really  scientific, 
that  is,  which  is  more  than  a  mass  of  mere  empirical  details. 
If  any  body  of  fact  is  to  have  serious  consideration  in  the 
scholastic  field  it  must  have  fairly  definite  and  well-recog- 
nized principles  of  organization.  Thus,  while  the  social  impli- 
cations of  education  are  evident  enough,  most  of  the  work 
offered  teachers  in  their  professional  courses  has  been  rela- 
tively individualistic.  In  educational  psychology,  for 
instance,  the  development  of  the  mental  process  is  described 
as  if  it  took  place  largely  within  a  social  vacuum.  The  his- 
tory of  education  is  clearly  an  account  of  events  that  have 
been  selected  out  from  the  general  history  of  social  develop- 
ment and  yet  in  teaching  the  subject  there  is  usually  all  too 
little  emphasis  laid  upon  the  connection  between  the  succes- 
sive events  in  educational  history  and  the  social  matrix  from 
which  these  events  inevitably  sprang.  In  the  same  way  the 
problems  of  superintendence  and  administration  are  at  the 
bottom  essentially  social  problems  but  they  are  not  usually 
presented  in  the  light  of  this  their  broader  setting. 

With  reference  to  this  state  of  affairs,  two  things  might 
be  done  with  profit.  First  of  all  in  the  presentation  of  these 
standard  educational  subjects  there  should  be  a  juster  recog- 
nition of  important  social  relationships.  For  myself,  I  know 
from  repeated  experience  with  classes  in  educational  psy- 
chology that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  social  element  in 
a  quite  organic  and  satisfactory  manner  and  the  students 
thereby  get  a  better  balanced  notion  of  the  conditions  of 
mental  development.  The  other  professional  courses  could 
be  socialized  in  like  manner,  not  through  the  tacking  on  of 
any  adventitious  material,  but  through  the  introduction  into 
them  of  facts  which  properly  belong  there  and  which  have  been 
ignored  because  of  narrow  traditional  views  of  the  subjects. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  however,  there  should  be  a  specific 
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course  or  courses  in  social  education.  The  subject  of  the 
SOGia]  relations  and  implications  of  education  i-  -n  larirc  and 
80  vital  that  it  requires  separate  treatment.  Such  a  course 
should  give  a  comprehensive  and  stimulating  as  well  as  a 
practical  survey  of  educational  activities  from  the  point  of 

view  of  their  internal  and  external  social  relationships.  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  state  the  various  view-points  which 
may  serve  to  differentiate  all  the  desirable  afl  well  as  the 
possible  courses  in  social  education.  I  wish  rather  to 
describe  the  particular  type  of  course  which  is  offered  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  as  an  attempt  to  meet  the  need 
which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It 
is  described  in  the  hope  that  criticism  and  discussion  may 
result  and  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  a  course  of 
this  character  may  become  a  recognized  and  necessary  part 
of  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  course  as  given 
here  is  a  relatively  advanced  one,  designed  for  seniors  and 
prerequisite,  it  is  not  required.  It  is  thought  necessary  in  any 
graduate  students.  While  previous  work  in  sociology  is  desir- 
able, it  is  not  required.  It  is  thought  necessary  in  any 
case  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  sociological  theory  in 
order  that  the  course  may  be  intelligible  and  profitable  to 
those  who  take  it.  Even  the  sociology  student  will  need  to 
have  his  attention  called  specifically  to  those  aspects  of  his 
science  which  have  a  bearing  upon  education. 

In  general,  the  object  of  the  course  is  to  secure  to  the 
student  a  broad  and  suggestive  view  of  education  in  all  its 
social  relationships  and  more  specifically  with  reference  to 
its  relations  to  social  progress.  This  latter  point  is  con- 
sidered the  problem  of  the  course  and  it  is  stated  thus:  First, 
to  what  extent  may  educational  forces  be  regarded  a-  definite 
avenues  of  social  progress  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  may 
certain  educational  forces,  the  school  in  particular,  becomes 
more  efficient  as  agencies  of  instruction  as  well  as  more 
effective  promoters  of  social  progress  through  a  recognition 
of  their  broader  relationships  to  society  at   large  and  their 
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internal  character  as  social  groups?  In  other  words  there 
are  two  sets  of  relations  to  take  into  account,  those  of  the 
school  to  society  at  large  and  those  within  the  school  itself 
as  a  social  microcosm.  The  assumption  is  that  a  more  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  both  sides  will  render  educational 
forces  more  efficient  for  progress. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the'  first  we  take 
up  the  broader  social  relations  of  the  various  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  This  affords  a  concrete  beginning  which 
is  fairly  comprehensible  to  all  students.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sociological  theory,  and  espe- 
cially those  aspects  of  social  psychology  which  bear  upon 
education.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  course  deals  with 
the  internal  relations  of  the  school  as  a  social  group,  its 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  school,  in  general  and  upon  the 
learning  activity  in  particular.  In  this  section,  also  is  included 
a  study  of  the  personality  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  social ly 
determined.  The  sequence  of  topics  in  this  outline  is  not  rigidly 
logical.  It  is  merely  a  working  scheme  which  seems  to  me 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  who  has  done  some 
little  work  in  education  and 'who  yet  must  be  appealed  to  by 
the  concrete  rather  than  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
subject.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics  as  concrete  as  pos- 
sible. The  description  offered  here  is  of  course  lacking  in 
all  those  concrete  details  that  must  be  depended  upon  to  make 
it  vital  to  the  student. 

Eegarding  the  content  of  each  of  these  sections,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  statements  will  perhaps  suffice.  In  the  first 
we  start  with  a  brief  study  of  the  educational  efforts  of  cer- 
tain savage  peoples  in  order  to  see  concretely  how  such  activ- 
ities are  gradually  differentiated  out  of  a  general  matrix 
of  social  processes.  The  fact  is  illustrated  and  emphasized 
that  in  the  beginning  educational  schemes  are  clearly  social  ly 
determined  and  that  they,  perforce,  reflect  some  genuine 
social  needs.    As  the  school  is  finally  set  off  as  an  institution 


t<>  exercise  specifically  the  teaching  function,  it  is  noted  thai 

it    acquires   ;i   certain    momentum   of   it-   own,   which   tend-   to 

separate  it  from  the  main  onrrenl  of  9ocial  procoscs  ;m«i 
hence  to  render  it  more  or  less  irresponsive  to  social  nei 

Xew  and  insistent  demands  on  the  pari  of  society  find  cxprc> 

Bion  only  gradually  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  established 
educational  agencies,  and,  on  acconnl  of  this,  such  demands 

arc  apt.  in  our  day  at  Least,  to  be  met  by  privately  initiated 
and  supported  schools. 

After  reviewing  briefly  the  diverse  types  of  modern  educa- 
tional agencies,  both  public  and  private,  from  the  point  of 

view  of  their  being  the  expression  of  more  or  less  definite 
social  impulses  and  needs,  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  the 
social  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  school  as  implied  in 
this  intimate  relationship  to  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
school  should  be  in  constant  and  intimate  touch  with  the  com- 
munity which  supports  it  and  yet  a  little  ahead  of  it,  help- 
ing it  to  become  conscious  of  the  besl  that  is  in  itself  and 

showing  it   how  the  more  fully  to  realize  its  best   po>sibilit 

It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rand 

School  to  interpret  and  to  take  a  hand  in  the  development 
rural    life,   and    to   awaken    the   interest    of   country    boy-   and 
2firls  in  country  problems.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  school  that 

educates  the  large  majority  of  its  children  away  from  the 

community,  and  its  dominant  interests  should  be  open  to 
serious  question  as  to  its  ideals  and  its  methods.  'The  teacher 
of  pioneer  times,  who   -boarded  around'  and  was  in  various 

ways  an  organic  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
is  contrasted  with  the  rural  teacher  of  today.  It'  the  school 
of  today  is  to  occupy  the  place  it  should  in  society  and  if  it 

is  to  perform  the  functions  which  we  have  seen  it  was  intended 
that  it  should  perform,  there  must  be  close  touch  between 
teacher  and  community  and  especially  between  teacher  and 
parents.  The  teacher  and  the  parent  have  slightly  different 
point-  of  view  and  a  frank,  friendly  acquaintance  of  the  one 
with   the  other   will    be   of   mutual    benefit.      Various   attempt- 
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to  realize  this  need,  such  as  parent-teacher  associations,  are 
examined  and  discussed. 

We  next  study  current  tendencies  toward  an  extension  of 
the  school's  sphere  of  influence  in  the  social  body  and  inquire 
into  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  still  further  extensions 
in  the  future.  It  is  one  of  the  significant  features  of  the  pres- 
ent educational  situation  that  there  is  in  progress  a  great 
broadening  of  the  traditional  notions  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  school.  The  most  significant  of  these  newer  ideas  is 
that  which  regards  the  school  as  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  real  social  or  socializing  center  in  the  community.  The 
functions  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  will  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  community.  In  some  places  it  may  assist  in  bring- 
ing together  and  unifying  diverse  social  elements,  the  adults 
as  well  as  the  children.  It  may  become  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  between  different  industrial,  social  and  racial  strata  of 
our  society.  This  is  now  being  undertaken  in  increasing 
degree  by  means  of  clubs,  lecture  courses,  vacation  schools, 
continuation  schools,  trade  schools,  and  by  the  development 
of  the  playground  and  the  school-garden  idea.  They  are 
largely  the  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  conception 
of  the  teaching  function  should  be  broadened  until  the  entire 
community  is  brought  within  the  spiritual  environment  and 
influence  of  the  school.  On  the  side  of  equipment  this  idea  finds 
expression  in  the  common  expression,  "The  full  utilization  of 
the  public  school  plant. ' ' 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the  broadening  of  the 
schools'  sphere  of  influence,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  social  progress  is  examined.  Is  it  possible  to 
find  theoretical  justification  for  these  extensions  of  the 
school's  activities!  Can  the  school  take  an  active  part  in 
the  general  social  movements  which  surround  it  in  a  way 
peculiarly  its  own,  or  is  its  duty  fully  met  when  it  provides 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  community?  One  answer  to  these  questions  comes  from 
a  recognition  of  the  organic  relation  of  the  school   to  the 
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•  •  i : i  i  plexus.    The  school  as  one  of  the  phase* 

,ii  activity  would  seem  t<>  have  -mnr  part  to  play  in  social 
progress  That  is  to  -n> .  there  is  no  part  icular  pari  of  society 
that  has  as  its  special  function  the  securing  of  progress. 
Karli  part  must  contribute  Its  impulse  t<>  the  larger  move- 
ment. It  Bhould  be  the  business  of  each  social  institution  to 
attempt  constantly  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations.  It 
i-  only  by  thus  keeping  dynamic  thai  «»  function  can  main- 
tain itself  in  a  progressive  society.    The  teaching  function 

belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  school  and,  in  addition  to  Mriv 
ing  to  perfect  its  old  avenues  of  exercising  this  function  it 
Bhould  systematically  study  to  work  out  new  avenues  and 
modes  of  expression.  A  progressive  society  will  require  an 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  the  teaching  function  as  it 
appeals  in  primitive  society.  Just  as  the  religions  of  the 
higher  races  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  primitive  levels 
BO  that  the  modern  activities  of  religion  are  hardly  recog- 
nizedly  akin  to  the  primitive  types,  so  the  activities  of  the 
school  have  expanded  and  should  continue  to  expand.  There 
is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  development  of  any  function 
except  the  limit  of  resources  and  the  possible  pre-emption  of 
the  field  by  some  other  social  agency. 

Turning  now  to  the  concrete  phases  of  the  question,  we 
consider  the  social  responsibility  of  the  school  for  a  broader 
and  more  definite  training  in  citizenship.  This  means  that 
the  school  has  a  certain  part  to  play  in  the  development 
of  better  systems  of  social  control  than  are  at  present  in 
rogne.  One  important  step  in  this  direction  consists  in 
emphasizing  in  various  ways  the  social  significance  of  the 
ordinary  knowledge  content  of  the  curriculum.  A  purely 
individualistic  training  means  less  today  than  ever  before 
and  is  in  itself  ethically  wrong.  Various  other  unused  oppor- 
tunities within  the  school  for  the  developing  of  citizenship 
are  considered.  The  social  function  of  the  school  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  vocational  training,  but  as  well  in  the  mat 
of  assisting  the  youth  in  a  wise  choice  of  vocation  belongs 

here. 
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Lastly,  in  this  section,  we  consider  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  social  reform.  It  is  seen  to  be  an  agency  not  merely 
for  preserving  desirable  variations,  but  as  well  an  avenue 
through  which  definite  efforts  for  corrective  and  regenerative 
work  may  properly  be  put  forth.  The  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic is  typical  of  the  sort  of  work  here  considered. 

In  Part  II  of  the  course  is  a  brief  discussion  of  certain 
aspects  of  sociological  theory  which  have  more  or  less  direct 
bearing  upon  the  general  conception  of  the  school  as  a  social 
organ  and  particularly  upon  its  internal  character  as  a  min- 
iature social  group.  The  main  object  here  is  to  develop  the 
notion  of  what  a  social  group  is  and  what  its  implications  are 
for  education.  The  sociologist  will  feel  thai  this  is  quite 
inadequate,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  adjustment  of  a 
difficult  problem.  Such  a  course  as  tins  is  primarily  educa- 
tional rather  than  sociological.  It  will  not  do  for  it  to 
encroach  upon  ground  of  the  sociologist.  This  brief  and,  to 
the  sociologist,  quite  inadequate  reference  to  social  science 
will,  however,  be  merely  suggestive  to  the  student  of  that 
subject  of  a  point  of  view  which  he  will  be  quite  able  to 
elaborate  in  the  light  of  his  broader  study.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  without  a  preparation  in  these  lines  will 
receive  some  assistance  in  the  understanding  of  the  important 
points  of  the  section  which  follows : 

The  students  read  most  of  Cooley's  Social  Organization, 
portions  of  the  same  author's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order,  Ross'  Social  Psychology,  and  selections  from  various 
other  works  which  develop  the  concept  of  social  influences 
and  in  particular  of  group  activity.  The  following  is  a  very 
brief  statement  of  the  content  of  this  section  of  the  course: 
modern  theories  of  society  are  contrasted  with  some  of  the 
views  of  earlier  thinkers  to  the  effect  the  society  is  a  mere 
aggregate  of  individuals  who  have  consciously  banded 
together  for  offence  and  for  defence.  As  against  these  older 
views  the  hypothesis  is  offered  that  social  organization  is 
probably  instinctive,   antedating  any  conscious   purpose   on 
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the  part  of  individuals  to  join  together.  Moreover,  various 
modern  sociologists  have  shown  that  societj  n  I  to 

possess  in  a  broad  sense  a  mind,  a  will,  characteristic  bal 
or  modes  of  behavior,  and  in  fact,  in  qnite  a  propel  .  t«» 

be  an  organism,    others  have  pointed  <>ut  the  mental  and 

moral   life  of  the  individual   have  a   definite  social   character, 

implying  thai  morality  is  a  characteristic   of  social 
rather  than  of  the  individual  taken  by  himself. 

The  characteristics  of  social  groups  are  briefh  considered, 
namely,  their  suggestibility  and  imitativeness,  their  liability 
to  panics  and  crazes,  their  fashions,  customs,  mann< 

their  subserviency  1<>   leaders,  their  tendency   U)  00  Operative 

activity,  their  common  modes  of  feeling  and  of  expression  in 
language,  art,  religion,  and  morals.  The  most  elementary 
forms  of  social  groups  are  the  small  collection-  of  individuals 
found  in  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  playground, 

called  by  Gooley  "primary  groups. n     The  school  alx)  may  lie 
considered   a    "primary   group."     These   arc    studied   as   the 
"nurseries  of  human  nature,"  as  furnishing  the  most  fal 
able  conditions  for  tin*  development   of  ideal-  of  loyalty,  of 

truth,  of  service,  of  kindness,  ()f  lawfulness,  of  freedom,  and 
of  "natural  right."  We  study  in  this  connection  the  group 
tendencies  of  children  of  about  twelve  years  and  up.  The 
literature  dealing  with  this  phase  is,  of  course,  plentiful  and 
worth>'  of  careful  study. 

Part  III  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  regard 
ing  the  school  as  a  social  group,  and  especially  as  a  "primary 
group."  It  has  a  certain  unity  of  purpose,  it  is  composed  of 
persons  of  about  the  same  age,  and  of  about  the  same  intellee 
trial,  emotional  ami  instinctive  life.  These  characteristics 
tend  to  fu>c  the  pupils  together  into  a  sorl  of  spiritual  unity. 
in  spite  of  social  differences  without  the  school.  The  school 
atmosphere  is  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of 
•-the  primary  ideals/1 

If  the  school,  as  suggested,  is  a  true  "primarj   group," 

lather  than  a  mere  airirreiratc  of  individuals  with  duties  only 
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to  the  teacher,  important  consequences,  not  only  for  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  school,  bnt  also  for  learning  activities  that 
are  supposed  to  be  carried  on  through  its  machinery.  We 
undertake  here  an  extended  examination  of  the  social  life 
of  the  ordinary  school  as  well  as  of  those  schools  which  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  development  of  an  internal 
social  life.  The  reason  for  giving  conscious  attention  to  this 
inner  social  life  is  seen  to  be  not  for  providing  mere  social 
enjoyment  of  which  there  will  usually  be  a  plenty  both 
within  and  without  the  school.  It  is  rather  with  the  object 
of  controlling  this  life  and  securing  a  normal  and  useful 
unfolding  of  the  child's  social  self,  which,  under  modern 
conditions,  is  almost  sure  to  be  distorted  or  utterly  neglected. 
The  need  here  is  as  genuine  as  is  the  need  for  the  control 
or  direction  of  the  child's  intellectual  growth.  Certainly  the 
social  importance  of  the  development  of  sympathy,  of  cour- 
tesy, of  co-operative  capacity,  of  the  capacity  for  a  health- 
ful enjoyment  of  the  society  of  one's  fellows  is  as  important 
as  the  development  of  any  of  the  purely  intellectual  func- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
social  efficiency,  held  by  some  to  be  the  best  statement  of 
the  end  of  education,  can  come  only  through  close  attention 
to  the  social  aspects  of  the  school's  life. 

One  of  the  sub-topics  here  taken  up  is  that  of  the  power 
of  personality  and  the  development  of  leadership  in  the 
school,  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  teacher's  influence, 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  student  leader.  It  is  seen 
throughout  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  as  much  if  not 
more  depends  upon  the  organizing  ideals  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school,  that  is,  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  play  of  imitative  and  for  the  formation  of  self-organized 
groups  on  the  part  of  the  students,  as  upon  any  compulsory 
social  organization  forced  upon  the  children  from  above. 

We  take  up  next  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  school  for 
the  learning  activity  in  particular.  Mental  development 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  socially  conditioned  process,  as 
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is  brought  out  in  the  writings  of  Baldwin  and  B  and 

in  two  important  articles  recently  published  in  8cimce  and 

read  at  the  Educational  section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  held  in  Ifos- 
ton,  December  L909.1 
KfYoctiveness  in  the  />>,  /hi ration  of  the  lessons  as  well  • 

their   recitation   is  seen    to   he  dependent    in    important    Wl 

upon  the  social  medium.  The  im»t  genuine  learning  is  seen 
to  be  often  a  co  operative  activity.  The  opportunities  afforded 

by   the  various  school   studies   for  this   cooperative  activity 

and  for  the  development  of  the  social  bcH  in  general  is  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  such  concrete  experiment  as  is  reported 
in  Dewey's  School  and  Society  and  in  Scott 'fl  So<  ial  Edu 
Han.  A  very  fruitful  subject  is  that  of  the  recitation  as  a 
social  process  in  even  the  ordinary  school.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  recitation  can  he  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  more  systematic  recognition  of  ami  cultivation  of  this 
fact.  The  recitation  is  not  so  much  a  time  for  testing  the 
individual  pupils  as  it  is  a  give-and-take  process  among  all 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher  taken  together  as  forming  a  single 
social  group.  The  recitation  thus  conceived  and  worked  out 
affords  fine  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  pupil 
in  many  directions.  Ordinary  conversation  in  the  home 
as  well  as  in  the  school  is  an  educative  medium  of  no  mean 
importance,  if  it  be  cultivated  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  its  possibilities.  It  famishes  an 
almost  ideal  opportunity  for  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  the  growth  of  meanings  and  is  a  most  important  stimulus 
to  mental  activity  in  general. 

The  closing  work  of  the  course  deals  with  the  social  char 
acter  of  personality  and  the  dependence  of  a  genuine  educa- 
tion in  morals  upon  the  social  factors  and  processes  hen 
fore  discussed. 

!.  "The  Psychology  of  BoeUl  Oomaionmm,"  8cic*cr    \.      \\\l. 
p.  688. 

I'.iirnhani.     Th«-  jfroup  U  a  Stimulus  to  Mental  Activity  Wl. 

fcfftj  20,  1910. 
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I  have  here  tried  to  indicate  the  trend  and  scope  of  the 
course  in  social  education  as  it  is  now  being  given.  Just 
what  should  be  included  in  such  a  course  is  still  open  to 
question.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions from  those  who  are  interested.  One  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  the  conduct  *  of  such  a  course  grows  out  of  the 
scattered  state  in  which  the  material  is  found.  If  courses 
in  social  education  are  to  be  developed  and  given  generally 
in  the  colleges,  normal  schools  and  universities,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  large  i source  book'  of  materials  would  find  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness.  This  book  should  contain  representa- 
tive extracts  from  books  and  especially  from  the  best  period- 
ical literature  covering  every  phase  of  the  subject.  These 
should  be  properly  organized  according  to  the  recognized 
divisions  of  the  subject  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  introductions,  summaries  and  full  bibliographies. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what  others  think  of  the  feasi 
bility  of  such  a  scheme. 

M.  Eugene  Martin,  reporting  to  the  Society  for  the  Psychological 
Study  of  the  Child  (Paris)  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation 
on  the  work  of  school  children  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  lays 
great  emphasis  on  habits  of  work.  It  makes  little  difference,  accord- 
ing to  him,  whether  the  most  fatiguing  exercises  are  assigned  to  oth* 
hour  of  the  day  or  another,  but  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  the  children  are  tested  at  the  time  they  are  accustomed  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  a  given  exercise.  The  essential  thing  for 
school  practice  is  to  build  up  regular  habits  of  work. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in 
Italy  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  Milan  of  industrial  courses  for 
such  defectives.  Heretofore  their  education  has  been  chiefly  of  the 
intellectualistic  type,  and  when  they  have  finished  their  course  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  anything  which  employers  want  them  to  do. 
Under  the  new  plan  they  will  be  expected  to  specialize  in  some  form 
of  practical  accomplishment,  and  thus,  while  they  may  not  all  attain 
to  higher  careers,  they  will  at  least  become  capable  and  efficient 
artisans. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  discissions. 

REPORT  OF  tin:  MEETING  OF  THE  ami:ki« w    \>s..ri.\. 

TloN  FOB  BTUDY    \\l>  PREVENTION  OF   INFANT 

MORTALITY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  stm!\ 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  wsm  held  at  Baltimore  Novt 

ber  fi-11.     There  was  thrown  open   to   the   public  an  exhibition    that 

might  almost  be  termed  spectacular,  so  Impressive  was  the  arrai 

nienl  of  models,  -harts,  pictures  ami  insiriiinents  bearing  upon  such 

matters  as  feeding  and  dietetics,  diseases  of  childhood  and  Infancy, 
educational  prophylaxis,  economics  and  eugenics,  birth  registration, 
the  causes  of  infant  mortality,  the  institutional  cars  of  Infanta, 
Popular  lectures,  free  consultations,  moving  pictures  and  similar 
devices  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 

The  formal  sessions  of  the  association,  which  were  held  at  McCoj 
Hall.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  were  the  occasion  for  the  assess 
bling  of  a  notable  group  of  physicians,  philanthropic 
educators  and  others  prominent  in  various  lines  of  civic  work.  At 
the  opening  meeting,  for  instance,  there  were  heard  Cardinal  Gib 
hons;  If.  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador ;  Professor  Fisher  of 
Vale,  and  Drs.  Jacobi  and  Welch.  At  the  four  following  meed] 
attention  was  given  to  philanthropic,  to  medical,  to  municipal,  state 
and  Federal,  and  to  educational  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 

The  fifth  session,  devoted  to  educational  prevention,  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  of  Providence,  and  considered 
the  genera]  theme:  "Healthy  parents,  right  customs  and  wholesome 
environment  being  essential  factors  in  preventing  infant  mortality, 
how  are  normal  institutions  fitting  teachers  to  establish  through 

public  schools  hotter  practices  in  hygiene  ami  sanitation,  and  higher 

Ideals  <»f  parenthood?"  The  chairman's  address  depicted  the  status 
of  instruction  in  personal  ami  school  hygiene  as  observed  bj  her  in 
10  normal  schools.     The  situation  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 

much  satisfaction,  for  in  the  greater  pari   .,t*  the  institutions  fished 
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the  instruction  was  either  lacking  altogether  or  given  in  a  per- 
functory manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  printed  announcements 
of  courses. 

A  better  state  of  affairs  was,  however,  indicated  in  the  institutions 
represented  by  the  speakers  that  followed.  Dr.  Herbert  Burnham 
Davis,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, explained  the  plan  utilized  in  his  school,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  course  in  hygiene  was  made  concrete  and  realistic  by  the 
actual  study  by  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  of  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  schoolrooms  and  of  school  children.  Professor  Whipple 
gave  a  short  account  of  certain  phases  of  the  work  in  school  hygiene 
at  Cornell  University,  dwelling  upon  the  feasibility  in  college  work 
of  using  instruments  of  precision  for  demonstration  and  research, 
and  thus  of  putting  the  work  in  school  hygiene  upon  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  other  and  better  established  branches  of  science.  Miss 
Flora  Rose  told  of  the  instruction  in  home  economics  given  at  Cor- 
nell University,  and  Miss  Abby  Marlatt  of  similar  courses  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Jessie  Phelps  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  read  a  most  interesting  and  significant  paper  de- 
scriptive of  a  course  in  biology,  which  was  carefully  planned  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  personal,  especially  in  sex,  hygiene.  We  quote 
from  notes  of  this  paper  printed  in  The  Survey  (November  20)  as 
follows : 

"How  is  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  fitting  its  students  to 
establish,  through  the  public  schools,  better  practices  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  higher  ideals  of  parenthood?  Our  student  body,  like 
that  of  most  colleges  and  normal  schools,  comes  to  us  unaware  of  the 
existence  even  of  the  problems  of  parenthood,  infant  mortality  and 
health  conservation. 

"To  enlighten  them  we  have  established  three  regular  courses — one 
on  infant  diet,  another  on  general  hygiene  and  a  third  on  special 
physiology  for  women.  We  give  sex  instruction  a  broad  scientific 
basis;  we  give  it  a  biological  and  evolutionary  setting;  we  make  it 
natural.  Such  topics  as  masturbation,  prostitution,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  are  handled  briefly  but  frankly.  Courtship,  marriage, 
home-keeping,  dress,  women's  work,  the  rights  of  children  and  meth- 
ods of  instructing  children  in  the  fundamentals  of  sex  life  are 
considered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this  work  is  presented 
without  excuse  or  apology.    We  believe  that  if  a  child  is  early  and 
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correct  |\     l;lll-lll.    he    is    mm  ll    less    1  i  K « •  I  \     I  hail    otherwise    to    fall    KatO 

w  rong  practical.  The  old  method  o!  letting  i  i  aild  alone  in  hie  life 
ezploratloni  usually  results  In  nil  finding,  and  thai  right  early,  onlj 

the  distorted   and   nut  rue  concerning  man.  \.     Toward   flu* 

doee  of  the  course  In  special  physiology  .1  few  round  table 
stone  arc  held,  in  which  the  yonng  WHiiH'ii  eagerlj  take  part,  relal 

what   they  have  seen  in  the  classroom  among  the  children,  how  - 

ihcinscivcs  were  instructed  In  matteri  of  set,  what  they  consider  the 
proper  attitude  of  lovers,  married  people,  parents,  children.  As 
mnch  time  as  possible  is  given  to  private  persona]  conferences. 

•Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  studenis  have  elected  these  course*, 
and  nearly  all  arc  teaching.  Many  write  me  of  what  they  are  doing 
to  instruct  mothers  and  children.  Some  have  established  parents' 
meetings,  and  all  from  whom  I  have  heard — some  hundred  say  that 
they  are  glad  of  their  training  in  sex  physiology;  that  they  find  con- 
stant use  for  it  in  school  and  society:  that  it  has  made  for  better 
personal  hygiene  and  saner  social  relations.  They  declare  thai 
are  better  guardians  of  children  than  they  could  have  been  with- 
out it." 

Following  Professor  Phelps,  Dr.  \V.  8.  Small,  lecturer  on  school 
hygiene  at  George  Washington  University,  made  a  vigorous  plea  for 
vitalizing  the  work  in  school  hygiene  by  constant  reference  to  the 
child  as  the  central  problem.  Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  I..  V. 
Barker  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Professor  Wins 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  others. 

The  section  on  educational  prevention  then  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions:  'That  the  American  Association 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  urges  1  I  I  Hoards  li. 
ing  teachers  for  public  schools  to  give  as  detailed  tests  in  elementary 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  biology  as  are  given  in  mathematics  or  in 
language/  and  (IT)  'State  boards  of  education,  together  with  State 
boards  of  health,  to  provide,  in  the  rural  schools  inferences  ..:" 

mothers,  and  for  home  instruction,  in  connection  with  these  confer- 
ences, of  motheri   and    expectant    mothers    in    maternal    and    infant 

hygiene.' " 

At  a  special  evening  session  timely  addresses  Upon  the  problem  of 
social  diseases  and  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  were  delivered  b\ 
Helen  Putnam  and  by  Prof.  <\  EL  Henderson  of  the  Inm-i^ty  of 
Chicago.     The  last  named   speaker  was  cho*  dent    of  the 
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association  for  the  coming  year,  and  Chicago  as  the  place  of  the 
second  annual  meeting. 

G.  M.  W. 

CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

TEACHERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers  was  held  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  and  the  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  November  25- 
2G,  1910. 

At  the  general  sessions  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Dayton  C. 
Miller,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  on  "Sound  Waves — -Their 
Meaning,  Registration  and  Analysis,  with  Demonstrations;"  and 
by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  0.,  on  "Food  Facts  Which  livery  Citizen 
Should  Know."  Also  valuable  reports  were  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Fundamentals  Common  to  the  Various  Sciences  and 
Mathematics,"  the  Committee  on  "Co-operative  P^xperiments  in 
Teaching  Science,"  and  the  Committee  on  "The  Relation  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Nature  Study  to  Secondary  School  Science." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  this  association  should  encourage  the  carrying  out  of 
experiments  relative  to  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction,  and 
that  the  sections  should  colled  and  make  available  to  their  members 
approved  methods  of  testing  results,  to  the  end  that  the  resulting 
conclusions  may  be  definite  and  reliable. 

"That  we  should  strive  not  only  for  the  'problem-solving5  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but,  farther,  we  should  seek  to  stimulate 
him  into  the  'problem-raising'  attitude,  in  order  the  better  to  gain 
the  full  enlistment  of  his  powers. 

"That  Ave  believe  in  the  recognition  and  inclusion  within  our 
courses  of  the  practical  and  applied  aspects  of  the  sciences,  to  insure 
the  proper  motivation  of  the  work  of  the  pupil,  and  to  'bring  him 
quickly  and  surely  to  the  point  where  he  will  respond  soundly  to 
really  significant  stimuli.'  " 

The  next  annual  meeting  Avill  be  held  in  Chicago. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

0.  DBOBOLl     wi>   (Mi.i.i    i    .1.    Dm,\\i».       I, 

dee  enfant*  normaux  (Tapree  lee  teeie  de  Mm,  Binei  $t  Simon:  mm 
telle  contribution  critique,    Archirei  de  Psychologies  9:  January,  1910, 

81-108. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  publication  of  the  r.»<( 
a  for  developmental  diagnosis  by  Bind  and  Simon  was  followed  by 
i  \;ilnable  critique  of  these  tests  by  Decroly  and  Degand.    These  b 

authors   have   now   perfonned   a   similiar  service   for   the    l'1  -  of 

Binet  and  Simon.  This  critique  is  based  upon  the  application  of  tie 
tests  to  45  normal  children  of  both  sexes,  children  of  well-to-do  Brus- 
sels families,  and  aged  from  2  years  7  months  to  12  years  8  month-. 
Some  15  pages  are  given  over  to  a  detailed  report  of  the  outcome  of 
each  test.  The  general  conclusions  may  he  summarized  in  six  proposi- 
tions. 

1.  Certain  tests  are  too  simple  for  the  age  to  which  they  arc  as- 
signed. These  are  the  3-year  test  of  pointing  out  parts  of  the  body, 
the  4-year  test  of  naming  familiar  objects,  three  6-yeai  tests,  fix: 
mentary  esthetic  judgment,  defining  objects,  and  executing  a  triple  com- 
mission (all  of  which  Decroly  and  Degand  place  in  the  ->d  year),  the 
8-year  tests  of  naming  four  colors  and  of  differentiating  obj 
called  in  memory,  the  9-year  test  of  arrangement  of  ti\ «•  .  the 
first  of  the  two  10-year  testa  of  problem  questions,  and  the  two  ll-yea? 
tests  of  detecting  absurd  statements  and  naming  «'»n  words  in  :>  minir 

%,    Certain  tests  are  too  difficult  for  the  age  to  which  tbej   srs  as- 
ed.       These   are   three   tests— drawing    from    a   cutting,   juxtap 
triangles,  and  the  distinction   of   sbstract    terms   -all  of  which   ln- 
according  to  Binet  and  Simon,  in  the  Kith  year. 

3.     Certain  tests  are  too  'mechanical,'  in  that  they  call  forth  a 
automatic  form  of  response,  and  do  not  compel  the  display  of  real  in- 
tellectual   ability.      These   are    the    four    I  Minting    four   peni 

(5th  year),  counting  18  pennies  (7th  .war),  reciting  the  dayi  of  the 
m:i    year),   and    reciting   the   months  of  the   J*  '  >   year). 
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Decroly  and  Degand  propose  to  modify  the  two  last-named  tests  by  re- 
quiring the  child  to  recite  the  days  or  months  backward,  or  to  name 
the  day  or  the  month  before  a  given  day  or  month. 

4.  Certain  tests  are  too  'schooly'  (trop  scolaire),  i.  e.,  they  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  information  or  capacities  acquired  in  schoolroom 
training,  or  upon  chance  training  in  the  home,  and  not  solely  upon 
native  ability.  These  are:  Knowing  the  family  name  (3d  year),  know- 
ing own  age  (6th  year),  counting  the  fingers,  writing  from  copy,  and 
naming  four  coins  (7th  year),  reading  and  report,  counting  money, 
counting  backward,  writing  from  dictation  (8th  year),  and,  for  some 
children  at  least,  reading  and  report  in  the  9th  year. 

5.  The  rote  memory  tests  (for  digits  and  for  sentences)  should  be 
graded  to  supply  norms  of  performance  between  the  age  of  7  and  the 
age  of  12,  which  are  now  lacking. 

6.  The  sentence-building  tests  (10th  and  11th  year)  would  be  more 
valuable  if  they  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  verbal  execution  within 
a  prescribed  time-limit. 

To  the  reviewer,  these  criticisms  all  appear  justifiable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  report  from  some  American  in- 
vestigator that  shall  give  us  standards  of  performance  for  normal  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  both  for  the  1905  and  the  1908  Binet-Simon  seriee. 

G.  M.  W. 

Karl  Groos.  Das  Seelenleben  cles  Kindcs.  AusgewahlteVorlesungen. 
(Berlin:  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1908.  Pp.  260.  M.  3.60.  Geb., 
M.  4.50.) 
The  author  calls  this  book  "selected  lectures,"  and  explains  that  it 
is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive,  systematic  treatise  on  the  mental  life 
of  the  child,  but  that  certain  aspects  of  child  psychology  receive 
fuller  and  more  detailed  treatment  than  would  be  possible  in  a  sys- 
tematic work  of  equal  length.  The  work  opens  with  an  introductory 
discussion  of  fundamental  concepts,  followed  by  a  brief  outline  of 
the  aims  of  child  psychology  and  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
observation.  Chapters  IV  and  V,  on  the  analysis  of  experience  and 
on  intention,  have  no  specific  connection  with  child  psychology.  They 
are,  rather,  general  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  mind,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Baldwin's  genetic  logic  and  the  epistemological 
views  of  Meinong  and  Husserl.    With  the  sixth  chapter,  on  inherited 
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:ni<i  acquired  reaction!,  we  gel  nearer  our  rabject,  tal  the  relation 

between  these  t\\<>  types  ol  renetion  in  onrj  touched  upon  with  the 
mention  <»f  two  fundamental  pointa:   1 1 1  Thai  i  Quired  rt 

iinn  goes  back  direct u  or  indirect i\  to  an  Inherited  basis,  ami  (2) 
that  by  repetitioii  acquired  reactJona  become  aa  mechanical  and  auto 
mat tc  as  Inherited  reflex 

in  die  chapter  on  play  the  author  defenda  hie  well-known  riei 
thai  play  is  a  preparation  for  the  more  ■erioni  actiTitiei  <»f  later 
life,  and  shows  how  this  riew  growl  <>ut  of  and  supplements  spen- 
cer's surplus  energy  theory.    <;.  Stanley  Kall'i  recapitnlation  the 
of  play  is  rejected  as  too  far-fetched    a  large  pari  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Can's  work  on  The  Survival  \  al 
of  Ploy,  with  special  reference  to  Carr9!  critique  of  the  autb 
views 

The  chapter  on  association  contains,  along  \\  itli  much  general  mat- 
ter, an  excellent  summary  of  Ziehen's  experiments  on  the  aatOCJH- 
tions  of  children  and  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments  by 
the  author.  Students,  trained  in  introspection,  were  tested  to  deter- 
mine their  mental  reaction  to  statements  that  were  obviously  untrue. 
By  far  the  larger  number  reported  a  visual  image  of  an  object  con- 
tradictory to  the  statement.  Another  large  class  mentioned  a  con- 
tradictory verbal  image.  In  two  cases  there  was  agreement  with  the 
false  statement. 

In  the  survey  of  recent  experimental  work  on  memory  Meumann** 
conclusion  that  adults  learn  more  readily  than  children  is  qualified 
by  the  observation  that  the  experimenter's  have  usually  employed 
nonsense  syllables— a  kind  of  material  that  is  highly  uninteresting 
to  the  child  and  requires  great  effort  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  leaner. 
If  material  within  the  range  of  children's  interests  were  chosen,  the 
results  might  be  different.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  greater  retentive- 
ness  of  the  child— a  phenomenon  which,  In  the  reviewers  opinion, 
may  also  depend  on  the  limited  interests  and  mental  activity  of 
children.  In  the  discussion  of  Ideational  typei  Lay*!  Inteetigation 
on  spelling  is  reported.  Lay  found  that  when  the  children  had 
viously  copied  the  words,  they  made  only  one  sixth  ai  many  tm-takee 
as  when  they  wrote  from  dictation,  and  OfM  fourth  as  main  tl  when 
they  had  merely  seen  the  words. 
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In  the  chapter  on  illusions  of  memory  the  Work  of  Henri  and 
Binet,  Lony,  and  Stern  is  described  in  detail,  and  the  topics  of  sug- 
gestibility in  school  children  and  the  psychology  of  questioning  are 
briefly  discussed.  In  the  attempt  to  describe  the  very  large,  the  very 
small,  or  the  exceptionally  striking  object,  the  child  instinctively 
grasps  at  exaggeration.  In  this  he  is  like  the  primitive  adult,  and 
the  instinctive  desire  to  make  a  great  impression  on  an  auditor  is 
the  fertile  soil  from  which  develop  many  children's  lies  and  many 
myths  and  religious  beliefs  of  savages.  The  problem  of  the  proper 
training  and  development  of  children's  imaginations  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  questions  with  which  we  are  confronted 
in  our  schools. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  apperception,  recognition, 
conception,  judgment  and  reasoning,  is  somewhat  disappointing,  in 
that  the  author  drifts  into  discussions  of  a  philosophical  and  logical 
nature.  Indeed,  such  a  criticism  might  justly  be  made  of  the  book 
as  a  whole.  One  might  almost  say  that  it  is  a  course  of  lectures  on 
general  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  enriched  with  a 
fairly  large  number  of  illustrations  drawn  from  child  psychology, 

J.  0.  B. 

Max  Offner.    Das  Gcdcichtnis.    (Berlin:  Ren  1  her  &  Reiehard,  1909. 
Pp.  x,  238.    M.  3.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  general  problem  of  memory  has  not  larked 
experimental  investigation  when  the  names  of  Ebbinghans,  M  filler, 
Kulpe  and  Meumann  and  their  respective  students  are  so  inseparably 
connected  with  it;  yet  Professor  Offner  has  met  a  real  need  in  bring 
ing  together  in  one  very  well-written  volume  the  results  of  many 
researches.  He  wishes  to  give  a  Ocsamthild  of  the  psychology  of 
memory.  To  that  end  he  has  omitted  almost  all  controversial  dis- 
cussion and  has  given  a  serviceable  presentation  of  facts.  For  de- 
tailed treatment  the  general  subject  is  divided  into  the  following 
nine  sections:  The  place  of  memory  in  the  psychological  system; 
perception  and  imagination;  the  concept  of  tendency  or  disposition; 
association;  strength  of  disposition  (liability  to  recall)  ;  stimulation 
and  efficiency  of  the  disposition  (reproduction)  ;  individual  and 
sexual  differences  in  memory;  memory  of  age,  improvement  and 
decline  of  memory;  memory  and  intelligence,  value  of  remembering 
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contributors,   since  so  nuug  others  are  available,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  make  the  appended  bibliography  complete,  osrij  abort  190  I 
being  given. 

There  is  ver.\   little  that  is  actually  new  in  the  book,  but  in  reading 
it    one  h;is  a   ronvirlion   l!i;il    il    is   not    n  for   moil    pHipoafi 

to  go  one's  self  to  the  original  >  The  hois  an  there    One 

<Ioes  wish,  however,   that    more  of  a  discussion  of  the   ph\  atologfc  ;)| 

aspects  nt*  memory  bad  been  Included. 

BJabbl  Clam  Williams, 

University  of  Iowa. 


E.  II.  Ball.     The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Ph  Science. 

813,  July  29,  1910.     Pp.  129-1  Hi. 

The  student  of  general  educations]  theory  should  find  cause  for  _ 
lieation  in  the  interest  that  teachers  of  science  are  evincing  in   the 
educational  problems  involved  in  their  work.     This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  fields  of  physics  and  zoology.     Professor  Hall's  paper  g 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  Bixiy  college  and  high-school  phj 
i  lachers  regarding  certain  problems  and  policies  in  the  teaching  of  set 
<  1  ;i i'v-school  physics.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the 
physics  teacher  for  the  secondary  school  should  have  s  preparation  equiva- 
lenl  at  least  to  the  ordinary  college  course  plus  one  year's  graduate  work. 
thus  qualifying  himself  for  the  Master's  decree  in  physics*      It  il  signifi- 
«ant   to  note  that  only  two  out  of  the  sixty  teachers  returning  replies  to 
Professor  Hall's  questionnaire  advise  devoting  a   part   of  this  j>eri<Ml  of 
preparation  to  the  professional  study  of  educational  probien 
general  agreement  but  very  little  enthusiasm  regarding  the  proposal  that 
lecture-demonstrations  be  given  greater  prominence  in  secondary-school 
physics.      A    very    carefully-worded     (and    consequently    rather    obscure) 

proposition  to  the  effect  that  the  colleges  should  dictate  as  to  what  is  "irootl 
practice"  in  secondary  physics  finds  general  agreement,  although  one 
teacher  (himself  a  college  professor)  is  brave  enough  to  say  that  high 
schools  must  "serve  their  communities  efficiently,  and  colleges  must  take 

their  product  and  do  their  best   with  it."     The  n-«  .munendat  ion  that 
trance  examination-   in    physics   include  a    laboratory    fa  I   With  a 

favorable  response  from  the  high-school  teachers,  although  it  is  not 
favorably  received  by  the  college  phvsicists.    Those  srho  have  been  hop 
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that  secondary-school  physics  might  rid  itself  of  some  of  it  quantitative 
difficulties,  for  the  inclusion  of  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  largely 
responsible,  will  be  disappointed  that  the  proposal  to  omit  the  quantitative 
treatment  of  kinetics  and  the  behavior  of  matter  undergoing  acceleration 
is  not  indorsed  by  these  representative  teachers  of  the  subject. 

W.  C.  B. 


Kate  Gordon,  Aesthetics.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1909.     Pp.  309.) 

This  text-book  presents  a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  elements 
of  aesthetics  from  the  experimental  point  of  view.  After  an  introduc- 
tion on  imagination,  feeling,  and  rhythum,  chapters  follow  on  the  dance, 
music,  color,  lines,  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
drama,  and  prose;  also  on  the  origin  of  art  and  the  general  conception 
of  beauty.  It  represents  a  relatively  new  field  in  applied  psychology, 
is  well  written  and  will  do  much  to  popularize  the  subject  of  aesthetics 
which  has  been  woefully  neglected  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

C.  E.  S. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  editors  <»f  t  his  Joi  UNAi.  desire  In   render   ils  <«»i  iiiiiiih  nf  tin* 

greatest  possible  eerviee  to  practical  educators.  Some  months  ago 
the  section  on  "Publications  Received"  was  enlarged,  sn  that  i  brief, 
concise  description  now  accompanies  the  notice  <»f  each  book,  in 
order  to  keep  onr  leaders  in  si  ill  closer  touch  with  current  thought 

pertaining  to   educational    psychology,    we   are   establishing    in    the 

present  issue  another,  similar  section,  entitled  "Current  Periodicals." 

In  these  two  sections  we  purpose  to  give,  within  a  reasonably  short 
time  after  their  appearance,  a  brief  notice  of  every  Important  hook 
and  magazine  article  bearing  upon  educational  psychology. 

The  ''Communications  and  Discussions"  section  offers  I  forum  fn;- 
the  discussion  of  educational  topics,  of  which  we  Invite  our 
to  make  liberal  use.    Under  "Notes  and  News"  we  shall  continue  to 
furnish  brief  comments  on  psychological  and  educational  movements. 

J.  C.  B. 

We  note  in  the  daily  press  that  the  Russian  Duma  has  under  con 
sideration  a  bill  providing  for  universal  free  primary  education.    The 
bill  stipulates  that  instruction  is  to  be  given  on  180  days  of  the  year 
in  cities  and  160  days  in  the  country  districts.    Teaching  is  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Russian  language,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
districts  where  the  majority  of  the  population  use  other  language 
the  teaching  may  be  conducted  in  the  language  of  the  majority  dor 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  instruction,  or  for  a  longer  period  by  special 
enactment  in  regard  to  each  region  or  nationality.    The  bill  sei 
likely  to  prove  a  most  vital  and  far-reaching  measure. 

The  annual  high-school  conference  of  the  State  of  Illinois  met  in 
a  three-days'  session  on  November  19  at  the  State  University.    This 
is  a  working  conference,  at  which  experiences  of  the  previous 
are  reported  and  discussed,  and  plans  for  the  future  are  formula 
The  attendance  has  increased  during  the  past  seven  years  from 
to  780,  and  the  number  of  sections  from  B-— English,  biology  and  the 
physieul  sciences — to  12,     The  conference  is  working  out  a  well 
defined  plan  through  a  series  of  years,  and  is  exerting  a  marked  Influ- 
ence for  the  improvement  of  high-school  irorfc  in  Illinois. 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  Basel  has  taken  the  initiative  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Pestalozzi  by  purchasing  the  farm  of  Neuhof, 
which  recalls  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  life  of  the 
illustrious  educator.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school  and  colony  ( Schweizerisehes  Pestalozziheim).  The  executive 
committee  has  already  raised  over  half  the  money  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  this  appropriate  memorial. 

In  America  we  are  pretty  familiar  with  mothers'  meetings  and 
mothers'  clubs  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Many 
of  these  movements  have  been  started  by  the  school  authorities,  and 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  parents  is  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
In  France  we  find  the  educational  world  much  excited  over  the 
organization  of  fathers'  associations,  and  the  school  authorities  are 
bitter  in  their  opposition.  As  a  reason  for  this  opposition  it  is 
alleged  that  the  associations  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  dominate  the  secular  schools.  Prof.  G.  Compayre* 
in  the  current  number  of  J/ Educate ur  Moderne  lakes  a  conciliatory 
attitude,  and  points  out  the  good  such  associations  might  accomplish 
in  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  teachers. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Rochester  i  X.  V.  >  I  Cental  Association 
has  conducted  a  clinic  for  public-school  children,  and  has  published 
literature  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  dental  hygiene  in  the  schools.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  a  full  dental  equipment  and  clinic  was 
established  in  a  school  building.  Within  a  few  weeks  two  other 
clinics  similarly  equipped  will  be  established  in  school  buildings 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rochester  Dental  Association.  Their 
campaign  of  education  recently  culminated  in  two  weeks  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Corley  of  Tennessee  and  in  a  mass-meeting  held  in  Convention 
Hall,  at  which  eminent  speakers  from  abroad  were  present.  Willi 
the  co-operation  of  the  city  health  officer,  the  Dental  Association  and 
the  public-school  authorities,  plans  are  being  made  for  careful  experi 
ment  to  determine  the  effect  of  improved  dental  hygiene  upon  the 
school  work  of  pupils.  Dr.  George  \V.  Goler,  city  health  officer,  and 
in  charge  of  the  medical  examiners  for  schools,  will  act  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  experiment.  It  is  hoped  to  con 
duct  the  experiment  under  such  test  conditions  as  will  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  wav  of  exact  knowledge. 
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At  the  request  of  Professor  Robertson  of  lis  ind  •  v 

State  Normal  School,  the  Dental  AjMoeiattoo  of  thai  dtj  receatlji 

deputed   represcnlalixes   In  examine   I  111-  roiidilioli   of  till-   teeth  of   lli«- 

children  in  the  training  school.  The  examination  showed  thai 
these  children,  who  an  largely  of  American  parentage  and  from 
homes  of  at  least  average  grade,  92.8(J  per  rent,  im  «•« i< ■« i  -mum  dental 
attention,  68.28  per  cent,  needed  to  have  teeth  Ailed,  \\  1 1  i I < -  2L42  per 
cent,  were  suffering  from  abscessed  teeth.  Many  bad  already  lost 
teeth  from  their  second  dentition.  These  records  are  now  being 
brought  into  relation  with  the  school  records  to  see  whether 
relationship  can  be  detected  between  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  the  progress  of  the  child  In  the  school. 

The  New  York  child  Welfare  Committee  announces  the  opening 
at  .list  street  and  Park  avenue  on  January  18,  1911,  of  i  child- 
welfare  exhibit  that  "will  give  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  picture  <»f 

child  life  in  the  city  of  New  York."     The  exhibit  will  he  based  ii|mh: 

the  labors  of  numerous  subcommittees  deputed  to  deal  with  hot 
recreation  and  amusements,  streets,  libraries  and  museums,  scl Is, 

health,  social  settlements,  associations  and  clubs,  churches,  temples 
and  Sunday-schools,  public  and  private  philanthropy,  laws  and  ad 
ministration,  and  work  and  wages.    The  promoters  «>f  this  interest 

ing  exhibit  believe  that  "it  will  demonstrate  the  economy  of  run. 

(rating  efforts  for  human  betterment  upon  the  children  of  today,  and 
so  lessening  the  social  waste  and  financial  burden  of  the  charities 

and  reformatories  of  tomorrow." 

It    <»ives  us  pleasure   to  call   the  attention   of  OUT  readers   to   (he 

Training  (1(>n<'</v  Record  i  London  i,  a  new  monthly  journal  published 
bv  Longmans,  (ireen  ft  Co.  for  the  Training  College  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  in  training. 
Prof.  .!.  A.  Green,  The  University,  BhefOeld,  has  consented  to  an  ..- 
editor,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  title  the  words  "Journal  of 
iCxperi mental  Pedagogy."  The  November  number  contains,  among 
other  interesting  material,  an  article  by  Winifred  Bindahaw  on 

Class  Experiment  cm  Attention."  directly  inspired  b\    IV 

shore's  article  and  \*v.  Geiasler's  abstract  in  the  first  Dumber  of  this 
Joi  bnal.    The  problem  chosen  was,  "What  is  the  effect  of  d  i 
t ions  upon  the  rate  <>f  reading  and  adding?"    six  forms  «.f  distra 

lions  were   tried,  and    the   result   show   that    adding   is  much   n 

seriously  affected  by  distraction  than  reading.    The  swat  effective 

type  Of  distraction   WW  dictating  softh    aloud.      Mis<   Katharine    I 
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Johnston  of  Sheffield  University  has  a  25-page  article  on  the  Binet 
tests. 

We  have  received  an  announcement  of  The  Child,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  child  welfare,  edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.  D.,  pub- 
lished by  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielson,  London.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, one  guinea,  or  $5.25.  "The  object  of  The  Child  is  to  provide  an 
authoritative  and  representative  journal  for  the  collection  and  inter- 
pretation of  all  subjects  relating  to  child  life.  It  seeks  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  ready  transfer  and  exchange  of  reliable 
information  concerning  truths  relating  to  childhood,  and  it  will  con- 
stitute a  form  of  institute  for  child  welfare."  Among  the  contribu- 
tors we  note  the  names  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Leonard  P.  Ay  res. 

At  the  Third  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  held  at 
Paris  August  2-7,  1910,  an  International  Society  for  School  Hygiene 
was  formed,  the  aim  of  which  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
national Congresses  on  School  Hygiene,  to  promote  and  support  all 
movements  connected  with  international  school  hygiene,  and  to  fur- 
ther and  strengthen  the  personal  relations  of  those  interested  in  the 
Avork.  The  affairs  of  the  society  will  be  conducted  by  the  interna- 
tional permanent  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Burnham,  Clark 
University;  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  Boston  Public  Schools;  Prof. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  are  the  American  members. 
All  transactions  of  the  society  will  be  published  in  the  International 
Journal  of  School  Hygiene,  sl  quarterly  magazine  containing  about 
(MO  pages.  The  annual  membership  dues  have  been  fixed  at  50  cents 
and  the  subscription  to  the  Journal  at  $2.50. 

The  authorities  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  announce  that 
a  summer  session  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  at  the  university  from 
July  5  to  August  16,  1911.  The  work  is  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  personal  and  professional  needs  of  teachers.  The  instructors 
will  be  selected  because  of  their  marked  ability  as  teachers  and  their 
interest  in  the  special  problems  which  confront  the  teachers  in  our 
schools.  The  management  of  the  summer  school  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  to  whom  inquiries  for  infor- 
mation may  be  addressed. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  Prof.  Anna  J.  McKeag  of  Welles- 
ley  College  was  elected  president. 
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\  new  60  bow  111  I  InM  itudj   is  being  given  for  the;  beiiefh 

<»i  teachm  i».\  Dr.  Paul  EL  Etadosavtyewieh  of  Nc*  Vork  Univer* 
on  Saturdays  from  L15to&15.   This  will  supplement  the  course*  in 
experimental  pedagog]  and  the  anthropological  studj  of  school  Chil- 
dren, which  are  given  U\   (he  same  Instructor. 

Ih.    Eleanor   II.   Kowland,  associate   piolessor  of  philosophy   and 

i .m chologj  at  lit.  Bolyoke  ( lollege,  ipenl  six  weeks  of  the  hu miner  at 
the  New  Vm-k  State  Reformatory  foi  Women  at  Bedford.  She  i 
ried  out  psychological  tests,  mainly  upon  backward  girls,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  If  possible,  a  method  of  classification  that 
may  be  useful  to  the  administration  in  placing  these  glrli  when  theh 
terms  of  commitment  expire.   -New  York  Evening  Port. 

The  Beer  lectureship  in  political  science  at    Columbia    i'ni\. 
will  be  filled  this  year  by  Leonard  T.  Hobhouse,  professor  of  so< 
Ogy  in  the  University  Of  London,  well  known  for  his  works  <>n  "Mind 

in  Evolution"  and  "Morals  in  Evolution."     There  will  be  |  series  of 

10  lectures  on  "Social  Evolution  and  Political  Theory"  during  March 

and  April. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes  and  It.  P. 
M.  Urban  have  been  advanced  to  assistant  professorships,  and  Mr. 
S.  1\  Fernberger  to  an  instructorship  in  psychoid 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Brown,  formerly  professor  of  education  in  the 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  secondary  educa- 
tion to  graduate  students  at  Wellesley  College. 

At  Fisk  University  plans  for  the  department  of  economies  and 
sueiology  now  include  courses  in  methods  of  research,  with  a  first- 
hand study  of  conditions  among  the  colored  people  of  the  community. 
Dr.  George  Edmund  Haynes  has  been  appointed  associate  professor 
of  social  science  to  develop  this  work. 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 

(In  this  section  only  such  articles  icill  he  noticed  as  hear  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  interests  of  this  Journal.) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW.  Vol.  XVII.  January,  1910.  John 
A.  Bergstrom.  Pendulum  Chronoscopes  and  Accessories  for  Psycho- 
logical Experimentation.  1-18.  Figures  and  describes  the  latest 
pattern  of  pendulum  chronoscope,  also  an  accompanying  mirror  key, 
exposure  apparatus,  face  key,  touch  key  and  sounder.  Daniel 
Starch.  Mental  Processes  (did  Concomitant  Qalvanometric  Changes. 
19-36.  No  changes  occur  during  passivity,  only  small  changes  (luring 
quiet,  though  effortful  mental  activity,  while  large  changes  accom- 
pany characteristically  those  mental  processes,  especially  emotions, 
that  entail  distinct  physiological  activity.  Helen  Thompson  Wool- 
ley.  The  Development  of  Right- Handedness  in  a  Normal  Infant. 
37-41.  Reviewed  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  418.— March,  1910.  C. 
H.  Judd.  Evolution  and  Consciousness.  77-97.  The  presidential 
address  of  the  1909  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. Argues  that  "consciousness  is  a  prodncl  of  evolution  which 
continues  in  a  higher  form  the  movement  which  is  manifest  in  all 
earlier  adaptations,"  radically  modifies  subsequent  adaptation,  and 
which  needs  thoroughgoing  study  if  any  scientific  explanation  of 
human  life  is  to  be  attained.  Bonis  Sims.  The  Natwe  and  Causa- 
tion of  the  Galvanic  Phenomenon.  98-146.  "We  may  say,  then,  that 
all  our  experiments  prove  incontestably  that  the  galvanic  phenome- 
non is  due  to  an  electromotive  force  which  is  muscular  in  origin.  ' 
Walter  I).  Scott.  Personal  Differences  in  Suggestibility.  147-164. 
Reviewed  in  this  Journal.  Vol.  I,  p.  420. — May,  1910.  June  E, 
Downey.  Judgments  on  the  Se.r  of  Handwriting.  205-216.  "li  is 
possible  to  determine  sex  from  handwriting  in  perhaps  eighty  case- 
out  of  a  hundred."  M.  LeRoy  Billings  and  John  F.  Shepabd.  The 
Change  of  Heart  Rate  with  Attention.  217-228.  Auditory  attention, 
visual  attention  and  "central"  attention  (mental  problems)  have 
different,  though  fairly  defined,  effects  on  rale  and  amplitude  of 
heart  beat  and  on  rate  and  amplitude  of  breathing. — July,  1910. 
Grace  Mildred  Jones.  Experiments  on  the  Reproduction  of  Dis- 
tance as  Inflenced  by  Suggestions  of  Ability  and  Inability.  269-278. 
"The  suggestion  of  ability  produced  generally  less  error  and  l<ss 
variability  than  did  the  suggestion  of  inability,  and  estimates  with 
no  suggestion  were  in  each  case  nearer  (he  standard."  Edw.  K. 
Strong,  Jr.    The  Effect  of  Various  Type*  of  Suggestion  Upon  Mus- 
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ruhir  Activity.    279-288.    Buggestioni  oi     now  you  ••!• 

•now  you  are  weak,"  given  to  subjects  during  <.f  maxima] 

strength  of  band,  showed  practically  do  supertoritj  oi  the  n 
the  other.     November,  \\)\".    w.  r.  Book.    On  th  Oeneeieemd  /•■ 
vetoptnent    of    Conscious    Attitudes    j Iteirustseinslageu)       881 
Refers  to  his  earlier  ezperitnenti  in  the  learning  «»f  typewriting  to 
establish   the   thesis   thai    the  controversy    concerning  "image! 
thought,"  conscious  attitudes,  or  Mnon-«enaoryw  processes  may  be 

satisfactorily  resolved   hv  viewing  such    pm*  >iili;ini» 

of  earlier  represental  ivc  processes  "boiled  down"  by  praH  ice  and 

Tin:  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  METHODS.  Vol.  VII.  January  6, 1910.  William 
Brown.     Educational  Psychology  in  th<  hod.     it  l  —  _ 

This  paper,  read  before  the  British  Psychological  Sot  lety,  outline* a 
program  of  investigation  which  would  bring  experimental  psychol- 
ogy into  closer  connection   with   the   work  of   English  second 
schools.— March  3,  1910.     Robert  .m.  Ybbkhs,     Psychology  in 
Relations  to  Biology.     L13-124.     Deplores  the  confusion  caused  l»\ 
the  prevalent  practice  of  mixing  physics  and  physiology  with  ; 
ehology,  advocates  better  training  in  scientific  method  as  i  prepi 

tion  for  psychology,  and  urges  that    psychology   take  it>  stand  upon 
its  own   postulates   and    work    nut    causal    relationships    in    its   OWE 

field.— March  31,  L910.   GnoBoi  II.  Mbad.    What  Social  Ohjcx 
Psychology  Presuppose?    174-180.    "Experience  in  its  original  form 
became  reflective  in  the  recognition  of  selves,  and  onlj  gradually  was 
there  differentiated  a  reflective  experience  of  things  which  were 
purely  physical."     E.   B.  Tiivhkxku.     Attention   as  ' 

ness.    180-182.    Woodworth's  paradox,  that  "to  reach  fl  distinction 

between  the  clear  and  the  unclear  each  of  them   must    receive  some 
measure  of  attention;  but   the  unclear  is  jnst   that   which  is  not  a? 
tended  to,  and  this  precludes  the  making  of  the  distinction,"  is  shoi  n 
to  be  due  only  to  a  confusion  in  the  form  of  statement  of  the  profa 
lem. — April   J4.  1910.     Walter  B.  Pitkin.     Some   Vegtected  Par* 
domes  of  Visual  Space.    TV.    204-215.    An  appeal  to  the  simple  re 

Ilexes   and    primitive   visual    hehavior   of   childhood    forces   even    the 

idealistic  biologist  to  a  realistic  conception  of  space.     Ma\  28,  1910. 
Archibald  Alexander.    The  Parados  of  Voluntary  Attention.    2 
298.    "I  conclude  that  neither  in  the  recall  of  an  idea  nor  is  fixing 
an  idea  which  has  been  recalled  is  it  possible  to  prove  'hat  win 
special  psychical  process  has  any  part."    June  ;».  1910.    fti 
Sumner.     '/'//<   Sciena   and  Philosophy  o/  the  Organisn 
An  extended  critical  review  «>f  Driesch's  neo-vitnUsm  which  si 

it  value  for  all  biological  psychologists.    July  7.  1910.    Jossfb 
Jastrow.     The  Physiological  Support  of  the  Peroeptkn 

380:{8r>.     The  surest  ive  or  psychological   !';•■  StSf  iin 

portance  than  the  physiological  ones  in  estimating  the  onstanci 
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points  of  light. — August  4,  1910.  Irving  King.  The  Problem  and 
Content  of  Educational  Psychology.  428-436.  A  brief  account  of 
the  rise  and  present  status  of  educational  psychology,  followed  by 
the  outline  of  a  course  which  shall  be  neither  pure  descriptive  psy- 
chology nor  experimental  pedagogy,  but  shall  consider  the  various 
phases  of  the  learning  process  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. — 
August  18,  1910.  H.  L.  Hollingworth.  Tlie  Central  Tendency  of 
Judgment.  461-469.  An  experimental  study  of  the  indifference  point 
in  the  error  of  judgments  on  the  length  of  lines. — September  15, 
1910.  William  Brown.  Note  on  a  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Mathe- 
matical Intelligence.  526-528.  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  545. — 
September  29,  1910.  Alfred  H.  Lloyd.  The  Passing  of  the  Super- 
natural. 533-553.  The  basis  of  religion  is  shifting  from  the  super- 
natural to  the  scientific,  largely  on  account  of  the  recognition  of 
natural  law  in  mental  activity. — November  24,  1910.  D.  S.  Miller. 
Some  of  the  Tendencies  of  Professor  James'  Work.  645-664.  A 
warm-hearted  appreciation  of  James  as  the  doctor,  the  artist  and  the 
sympathetic  human  being. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  (London).  Vol.  I.  January,  1910.  H. 
Griesbach,  Lauder  Brunton  and  A.  Mathieu.  Cooperation  in 
Education.  10-13.  A  plea  for  international  co-operation  in  physical 
education  made  by  the  presidents  of  the  three  international  con- 
gresses on  school  hygiene,  1904,  1907  and  1910.  Ja.mks  Kerb.  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  Tuberculosis.  14-20.  Quotes  Hamburger  to 
the  effect  that  tuberculosis  is  "a  true  children's  disease.  Just  as 
everybody  goes  through  measles,  so  we  can  sav  today  almost  every 
one  acquires  tuberculosis  some  time,  and  mostly  during  the  years  of 
childhood."  Hence  the  necessity  of  hygienic  conditions  for  school 
children.  O.  Edward  Wallace.  Recent  Progress  in  School  Denial 
Hygiene.  44-46.  A  brief  report  on  German  dental  clinics. — Febru- 
ary, 1910.  Macleod  Yearsley.  The  Ear  and,  Nose  in  School  Medical 
Inspection.  84-92.  "All  children  should  be  examined  as  regards 
their  hearing  in  the  first  year  of  school  life." — March,  1910.  Thomas 
Garbutt.  The  Half-Time  Question.  157-169.  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  system,  as  a  system,  is  bad,  (1)  for  the  home  life  of  the 
community,  (2)  from  the  educational  standpoint,  (3)  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  (4)  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community." — 
May,  1910.  Gladys  W.  Martyn.  The  Experimental  Study  of  Menial 
Fatigue.  280-284.  (Also  June,  1910,  314-321,  and  October,  1910, 
562-574.)  Deals  in  a  rather  general  way  with  the  results  of  experi- 
mental studies,  and  in  Part  II  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  psy- 
chological and  psycho-physical  tests. — June,  1910.  R.  C.  Elmslie. 
School  Provision  for  Physically  Defective  Children.  322-334.  Tuber- 
culous children  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  any  other  class  of 
physical  defectives.  L.  A.  Parry.  Some  Points  of  Interest  Revealed 
by  the  Medical  Insjyection  of  2000  School  Children.    335-340.    School 
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children   in  tin-  borough  of  ll»>\r  show   ;)   rather  lii^li  |M*reen 
Infection^  <|i-«.i-.-.  «!«•<  .1  \  «•«!  teeth  ami  ringworm,  hut   little  tuln-nu 

losis  aild    ICSS   mental   llelieirliex  .       Jlll.V.    IIIHI.       I"l  '        StiaUBMAI!  . 

Some    Votes  on     [Hthropoinctrie    Mvnsumnvnts  and  Their  (ntorpti 

tation.    :tso-.'!i)o.     \  comparison  of  methodi  and  tabulations.    An 

gOlt,    L910.       M\i:-\i:         M-  Miu.w.      Speech    Defects    and 

Training,     \:\\  187.     Report  of  1  number  of  Inl  g  cases. 

Bishop  Hami  an,    Tl  and  Piston  of  School  ch 

a  valuable  survey  of  the  subject,  containing  a  report  on  aome  01 
iiai  investigations.    September,  L910.    Jambs  Ebbs.     Vki    D 
work  in  the  school*.    L95-501.    a  school  doctor  has  two  aims     <ii 
raising  the  genera]  standard  of  public  health,  and  (2)  detecting  de 

feets    in    the    individual    children    with   a    view    to    remedying    them. 

Maktix  Chotzkn.    instruction  on  Bern,    502-608.    Thinks  thai  d 
of  the  instruction  shonld.be  given  in  the  home,  that  the  school  should 
approach  the  subject  only  indirectly,  and  that  there  should  be  special 

provision  made  tO  show  parents  tlie  best    way  of  giving  this  in-r 

tion.    October.  L910.    Vers  Bcot.    The  School  Don*  of  Ireland* 

557.     A  vivid  and  well  authenticated   picture  of  a    most    dial 

situation.   One  can  imagine  the  condition  of  80  children  iii  a  tumble- 
down room  of  less  than  11  i»y -i  feet   James  Kbbb.    German  Ed* 
tion  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.    575-580.    Gives  1  good  survey  of 
some  of  the  most  recent  improvements  'm  German  school  hygiene. 

SCHOOL  BE  VIEW.    Vol.  \v  1 1 1.  9,  November,  1910.  P.Sn 

The  Case  for  the  Classics.    585-017.     Latin  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
absolutely  essential  as  a  mental  discipline.     Greek  is  the  first  of  the 

luxuries.   The  results  of  experiments  on  the  transfer  <»f  training 
laughed  out  of  court.    "There  are  in  general  m>  laboratory  eoq 

incuts   that    teach   us  anything  about    the  higher   mental  processes 
which    we   cannot    observe   and    infer    by    better   and    more    natural 

methods.''    A.  I  >.  Shbjtibld.    The  Rational  Study  0/  EngUeh  On 

mar.     618-026.     A  strong  and  consistent   plea  i'<>r  the  recognition  in 

the  study  of  English  grammar  of  the  principles  of  modem  psychology 
and  logic    J.  L.  Mbbbiam.    Recitation  and  Study*    627-103.    a 

nients  and  suggestions  for  utilizing  the  ret  itaii«>n  period  in  part  f«»r 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  Study. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  1,  1910. 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review,) 

Edward  Scribner  Ames.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1910.  f  2.50. 
An  excellent  psychological  treatise  dealing  with  the  history  and 
methods  of  the  psychology  of  religion,  the  origin  of  religion  in  the 
race,  the  rise  of  religion  in  the  individual,  and  the  place  of  religion 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  society.  This  book  is  of 
fundamental  and  lasting  value  as  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  up 
to  date,  and  contains  original  contributions. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Open- Air  Schools.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  150. 
This  little  book  pictures  and  describes  the  open-air  schools  which 
have  been  established  in  Germany.  England  and  this  country  as  edu- 
cational experiments  in  the  last  few  years.  The  experiments  are 
universally  counted  successful,  and  the  plan  is  sure  to  be  adopted 
extensively  for  weak  children.  Tin1  moral  of  the  book  is  this:  If 
fresh  air  is  so  good  for  Bick  children  even  in  midwinter,  why  not  give 
it  in  abundance  to  the  child  in  health?  For  this  reason  teachers  and 
parents  should  know  this  book. 

Frederick  Elmer  Bolton.     Principles  of  Education.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.    Pp.  TS1.    $3. 
This  book  will  receive  extended  notice  later. 

Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Ph.  D.    The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of 
the    Fourth,    Fifth   and    Sixth    School    Grades.      New    York. 
Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    1010.     Pp.    vii,    133. 
Cloth,  |1.50. 
A  very  interesting  and  important  study  of  the  reasoning  process 
under  school  conditions.     Four  aspects  of  reasoning  were  tested : 
Mathematical  judgment,  controlled  association,  selective  judgment 
as  shown  in  checking  reasons  for  a  statement,  and  literary  interpre- 
tation of  a  stanza  of  poetry  as  indicated  by  writing  the  meaning  in 
prose.    The  results  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  measuring  reason- 
ing abilities  quite  accurately.     In  certain  tests  the  boys  were  defi- 
nitely superior  to  the  girls,  in  others  the  girls  quite  as  definitely 
superior  to  the  boys.    Many  individuals  from  the  lower-grade  groups, 


im  in  i<  \ ;,:, 

;is  wrii  as  from  the  k>wer»age  groups,  watt  roond  In  tin-  highest 

quart  lie.    "Perhaps  the  srorst  type  ol  retardation  In  th«-  s.  i i 

withholding  appropriate  promotion  from  iiu>s<«  pupils  irho  arc  the 
most  rifted,  therefore  of  most  significance  di  social  capital." 

liritisli      I  ssuciu  I  inn .         \  nt In'nftnnn  1 1  n      I  n  n  .*/  k/<i  I  n>n    in    tin      H 

/sirs.    (Report  of  the  Committee  <»n  Anthropometric  afetln 
London:  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  1909.  Pp.57.   La.net 

includes  detailed  and  Illustrated  directioni  for  measurements  <»f 
the  cranium,  the  (ace,  the  0080,  the  ear,  the  upper  limbs,  the  bra 
the  lower  limbs.  span  of  arms,  weight,  teeth  and  finger  prims.  <  !la 
ftcations  of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes  are  given,  brief  physiolog 
leal  and  psychological  trsis  are  Indicated,  and  attention  is  called 
important  factors  <>i  the  environment. 

W.  E.  Chancsllob.    OUk  king  and  Management,    \«w  fork: 

Harper  a  Brotu,  1910.    Pp.  rir,  343,    |L 

Superintendent  Chancellor  has  led  m  i<>  expect  from  him  books 
that  are  easy  and  Interesting  t«»  read.  The  present  volume  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  author  believes  that  classroom  teaching 
in  the  United  stairs  is  standardized  in  three  forms  district  school 
teaching,  graded-school  teaching  and  departmental  teaching,  lli^ 
booh  is  an  exposition  <>t*  these  three  standards. 

Ed.  Clapabedh,  Editor.     Vltne.    Congres  International  o\  Pi 
gie}  tenu  d  Qam  w  </»  2  otti  7   \<>ut.  L909.    Rapports  ei  Con 

Hindus.     Geneve:    Lihrairir  Kflndig,  1910.     Pp.877.     20  fr. 

This  volume  gives  a  bird's-eye  \  iew  <>r  present  activities  in  the 
srorld  of  psychology.    Of  special  interest  t<>  educators  are  th< 
si<m  of  the  subconscious  by  Dessoir,  Janet  and  Morton  Prince;  the 
symposium  <>n  the  classification  <>f  retarded  pnpihi  bj   Decroly,  HH 
ter,  Ferrari  and  Persigout,  and  the  paper  on  pedagogical  psychologj 
by  [oteyko.    Among  the  short  papers  may  be  mentioned:  Amii. 
"The  Psychology  of  Education;"  Hoesch-Ernst,  "Youthful  Genii 
Jones,   "The    Difference    Between    Hexes    hi    the    Development    of 
Speech;"  Max  Meyer,  "Students'  Harks;"  tfayrac,  "Measures  at    I 
tendon;"  i>«-  Sanctis,  "Application  of  tin*  Binet  Scaled  Bchuyten, 
"Mental  Classification  of  Normal  Pupils;"  vVessely,  "Contributions 
to  [ndividual  Psychology." 

JOSXPH   Vn.ui:i:s  I>i:\m:y.  CaBSOM  S.  I><  KCAW    \m»  I'i:wk  0.   M<  KiN 

rax.     VrgumentaUon  and  Debate.    Nei  Fork:   American  B 
Co.,  L910.    Pp.  WO.    fl 
This  hook  contains  ;<  brief  discussion  «>f  fundamental  principles, 
appropriate  suggested  exercises,  and  nearrj  300  pages  of 
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pieces  of  complete  debates  on  important  questions  which  have  agi- 
tated this  country.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the 
principles  of  argumentation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  proper 
amount  of  such  material  for  the  study  of  debating  as  has  been  em- 
ployed by  able  men  in  the  defense  of  great  principles. 

Albert  Gehring.    The  Basis  of  Musical  Pleasure.    New  York :  G.  I*. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1910.    Pp.  196. 
This  book  will  receive  notice  later. 

Adalbert  Gregor.  Leitfaden  dcr  experiment ellen  Psycho-patholoyie. 
Berlin  :  B.  Karger,  1910.  Pp.  x,  222. 
Probably  the  most  complete  and  most  serviceable  work  on  psycho- 
pathology  in  existence.  The  16  lectures  treat  of  such  topics  as  psy- 
cho-pathology of  the  time  sense;  reaction  experiments;  pathology 
of  perception,  of  association,  of  memory;  the  psychology  and  path- 
ology of  testimony,  of  attention,  of  volition ;  speech  defects ;  mental 
work  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  methods  of  inves- 
tigating intelligence.  Under  each  topic  the  author  gives  a  concise 
summary  of  work  done  by  other  investigators,  and  in  many  cases 
supplements  this  by  valuable  observations  from  his  own  researches. 
Students  of  defectives  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 

Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.  A.,  Be.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  History  of  Anthropology. 
London:  Watts  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  x,  158.  ls.net. 
A  brief,  popular,  but  accurate  survey  of  the  history  of  the  sru'ncr 
of  man.  Part  I,  Physical  Anthropology,  deals  with  the  pioneers  and 
systematizers,  controversies  on  the  origin  of  man,  the  antiquity  of 
man,  comparative  psychology,  and  the  classification  and  distribution 
of  man.  Part  II,  Cultural  Anthropology,  or  Ethnology,  discusses 
archeological  discovery,  sociology  and  religion,  linguistics,  and  cul- 
tural classification. 

Mary  Higgs.  The  Exiolution  of  the  Child  Mind.  London:  The  Froe- 
bel  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1910.  Pp.  67. 
Three  somewhat  superficial  papers  on  child  psychology,  the  moral 
development  of  the  child,  and  the  home  and  the  school.  Moral  devel- 
opment is  traced  in  vague  fashion  through  four  stages — the  un- 
moral, the  imitative,  the  personal  and  the  altruistic.  The  author 
seems  to  suffer  from  over-earnestness. 

Frank  Alonzo  Hildebrand.     The  Dynamic  School  of  Tomorrow: 
Rationalism  in  Teaching  the  Aesthetic  Element  in  £u»v>*^wt. 
New  York :  Aberdeen  Publishing  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  395. 
This  is  a  collection   of  material,   with   suggestions   of  method, 

planned  for  use  by  the  "mass"  of  untrained  teachers  in  grade  scnools, 


IM  i.i  i.    |  i  |..\s    i;i  .  i  iv  i.|..  .",7 

ami  prefaced  bj  some  heterogeneous  ehapteri  oi  .1  "leacheis'  insti 

tllh"    l\pr  of   presentation,   dealing   with    llir   "d  \  li.i  in  i<  "    t.;i.  Imi  .    flir 

value  oi  Interest,  social  functions,  discipline,  etc.    Ti' 
tiiai  "ii  has  oo1  always  been  easj  to  make  iii<-  purpose  <»f  the 
clear."    So  far  as  tin*  introductory  tectioDi  arc  1  on.  erned,  we  agree 
with  this  statement.    The  grade  teacher  \\h«>  ^;ms  the  t.M'4'  lessons 
in  American  history,  geography,  «•!<•..  and  irho  readi  the  chapters  on 
myths,  artiste  ami  their  pictures,  nature  study,  arithmt  hool 

songs,  the  school  library,  the  school  museum,  etc.,  maj  fan  better. 

Bernard  Hollander,  .1/.  />.     Hypnotism  and  S  on  in   hmh, 

Life,  Education  and  Medical  Prnotioe.    Nei  xork:   0.  P.  Pul 

nam's  Sons,  1910.     Pj».  xii.  J!*.'.    si.7r.mt. 

A  honk  intended  for  popular  consumption,  treating  of  suggestion, 
hypnosis,  clairvoyance,  thought-transference,  apparitions,  mean 
ism  ami  suggestive  therapeutics.    The  comments  «»f  1  m-.  Qoddard  la 
our  April  (1910)  issue  anenl  Winbigler's  book  on  so  m  apply, 

in  principle,  equally  well  to  the  present  treatment.    The  underlying 
psychology  is  most  naive,  and  we  cannot  recommend  the  volume. 

Le  (i.  Ki.kk.    The  Care  and  Training  of  ChUdrm*    x»w  fork:    Punk 
£  Wagnalls  Company,  W\n    Pp,  svi,  288.    I6c. 

This  book  is  primarily  addressed  '«»  parents,  and  alms  '•»  acquaint 
them  with  the  facts  and  principles  concerning  child  life  and  develop- 
ment that  are  essential  t<>  the  successful  outcome  of  tin*  surtun 
the  home.    The  book  is  written  in  S  clear  and  simple  style,  am 
replete  with  wholesome  advice  opon  many  topics,  ranging  from  the 

light,  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  child's  room  t<»  the  ' 

conditions  and  methods  of  enlightening  him  upon  the  subject  «>f 

Lectures  and  Addresses  Delivei  Ike  Departnu 

ohology  and  Pedagogy  fa  Celebration  of  the  Twentieth    I 
$ary  of  the  Opening  of  Clark  1  nto  reitg.    Worcester,  r 

This  very  valuable  volume  contains  addresses  by  Freud,  Jung, 
Stern,  Jennings,  Boas,  Adolf  Meyer,  Titchener,  B 
Whipple,  Qoddard,  Paul  Monroe,  Balliet,  Miss  IfcKeag,  Buchnerand 
w.  s.  Small.    The  addresses  »>f  tin*  German  ••  trans! 

by  II.  w.  Chase,  a.  a.  Brill  and  B.  C,  Banford    Tin  1  iallj 

valuable  in  furnishing  a  bird's-eye  view  <>f  1  h«»  Important  work  in 
psycho-analysis  and  differential  psycholoj 

L.  Lbvy-Bbuhl.  Le$  foncUont  mentalee  dam  -  inferieure*. 

Paris:  P.  Aim...  1910.    Pp.  161.    7U0  fr. 

a  fascinating  and  scholarly  book.   One  of  the  most  Important  1  on 
tributions  of  recent  times  to  the  psychological  analysii  «»f  the  priml- 
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tive  social  consciousness.  Part  I  discusses  collective  ideas  in  their 
mystical  aspect,  the  law  of  participation  and  the  activities  of  the 
prelogical  mind.  Part  II  deals  with  primitive  mind  in  connection 
with  spoken  language  and  the  development  of  arithmetical  concep- 
tions. Part  III  treats  of  collective  ideas  in  such  forms  of  activity 
as  hunting,  fishing,  and  ceremonies  connected  with  Avar  and  natural 
phenomena.  Part  IV  sketches  the  transition  to  higher  types  of  men- 
tality. The  educator  will  find  something  of  interest  on  almost  every 
page. 

Edith  B.  Lowry.  Confidences.  Talks  with  a  Young  Qirl  Concern* 
ing  Herself.    Chicago :   Forbes  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  91.    50c. 

"The  author  has  tried  to  tell  in  suitable  language  the  facts  that 
should  be  known  by  every  girl  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  The  book 
is  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  girl;  but,  better  still,  it  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  mother  to 
her  daughter."  A  possible  criticism  would  be  that  the  style  is  some- 
what too  infantile  for  the  age  for  which  it  is  intended. 

C.  R.  Manx  axd  G.  R.  Twiss.  Physics.  Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  1910.  Pp.  x,  424. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  contemporary  educational  doctrine.  Ibis 
book,  which  is  intended  for  high-school  pupils,  is  most  admirably 
constructed.  The  authors  have  clearly  analyzed  their  educational 
problem  as  well  as  their  subject-matter.  They  believe  that  physics 
should  give  the  pupil  both  a  body  of  knowledge  and  (raining  in  scien- 
tific thinking.  In  the  realization  of  both  aims  the  problem  interest 
is  an  important  agency;  consequently  the  problems  are  among  the 
most  important  features  of  the  book.  The  manner  in  which  the  \ari 
ous  laws  and  principles  are  introduced  merits  especial  praise.  For 
the  teacher  of  educational  method  who  is  seeking  good  models  of 
exposition  and  illustration  this  feature  of  the  book  will  prove  in- 
valuable. Both  in  the  approach  to  principles  and  in  the  problem 
work  the  economic  factor  finds  effective  recognition. 

Thomas  Vernee  Moore.  The  Process  of  Abstraction.  University 
of  California  Publications  in  Psychology,  Vol.  II.  November, 
1910.    73-193. 

An  elaborate  experimental  study. 

Edith  E.  Read  Mum  ford,  M.  A.    The  Dawn  of  Character.    A  Study 

of  Child  Life.    New  York :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp. 

225.    |1.20  net. 

An  excellent  popular  treatment  of  the  development  of  moral  ideas 

in  the  child.    The  psychology  is  chiefly  of  the  Sully  type,  but  this  is 

kept  well  in  the  background,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  accurate  obsev- 


II   r.l  i.    \  i  10*  I    i:>  '   I  IVIfiD. 

(ration  Rod  Interpretation  <»i  child  behavior     rhe  chapto 
Place  of  Punishment  In  education"  \§  particular^  sane. 

r  Jcrnvii   Twining  Rvhool   foi    Fci'bh   Minded   fi 

Tins  i>  in. i  an  ordinary  perfunctorj  report}  inn  mm  outline  «>f  «»n»- 
of  the  most  beneficent  and  fai  reaching  campaigns  for  the  stud)  «»f 
the  feeble-minded  thai  baa  ever  been  undertaken,    Pot  per 

intendent  Johnatone  Iims  been  perfecting  iii>  plam  and  strengthen 
inn  his  ivsiiiinrs.  Minii  lit*  Iims  gathered  About  li i  111  i  moat  efficient 
f,  and  Iims  built  up  wIimi  is  generally   recognised  ae  the  model 
institution  of  iis  sort  in  America.    Nfoi  be  appeahi  bo  the  public  f«»»- 
support  in  carrying  <>ut  s  line  of  Im  on  which  will  !►«•  <»f  tre 

mendous  Importance  In  the  education  «>f  normal  ae  irell  ai  retarded 
children. 

B,  Pbillaubs.    /.#  .*  Images.    Eteaisurla  mhnoirx  ei  I'imoginai 
Paris:  Marcel  Reviere & Cie,  1910.     Pp.513.    9  fr. 
Researches  in  the  experimental  and  pathological  psychology  of 
memory  and  imagination.    Part  I  deals  frith  the  analysis  of  Kma| 
Including  visual,  auditory,  motor,  olfactory,  gustatory,  bdnaesthetic 
and  affective.    Part  1 1,  the  greater  portion  of  the  book,  treats  of  the 
synthesis  of  images.    The  author  discusses  the  evolution  <>f  Imaf 
the  action  of  time  on  Images,  passive  and  active  recall,  defects  in 
reproduction,  unconscious  memory,  paramnesia,  time  and  space  in 
memory  and  the  various  aspects  of  Invention,  and  concludes  frith  s 
chapter  devoted  t<>  the  refutation  <>f  associationism  as  an  explanation 
of  the  synthesis  of  imag 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  fifoaools,  Chicago,  ///..  for  tin   Year 
nied  Jam   30,   1910.     Chicago:    Board  of  Education,   1910. 
Pp.  BL 
Describes  an  interesting  attempt  i«»  deal  srith  speech  defects  In  the 
eleuientarj  schools    Ten  graduates  from  the  Norma]  School  s 
scted  "ii  account   of  their  fitness   for  tin*  work,  and  «»ach  was 
i  m  certain  number  ot  schools,  \\  here  theg  devoted  their  srhote 
time  f*>v  six  months  to  the  correction  of  speech  defects.    Seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-four  pupils  wen*  fmimi  thus  ii«-r»-i  tivr.  and  *<• 
ful  fras  the  treatment  that  the  plan  Is  to  be  continued  for 
another  j  i 

CAM      I      8    LSHOSS.      Thi    Play   Impulm    and     [ttitud*  <<>n. 

Reprinted  from  the   La*  ricow  Journal  • 
L910. 
MThose  attltudea  and  experiences  frhieh  freeall  pkrj  characterise 
a  rerj   large  part  of  mir  religion*  ex|»ei  iem ••■.  anil  the  religion  <»f 
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daily  life  shows  itself  most  naturally  in  the  moments  of  free  self- 
expression." 

D.  Snedden.  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education.  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.  (Riverside  Education  Mono- 
graphs.)    Pp.  vii,  86.    35c. 

Dr.  Snedden  defines  education  as  the  resultant  of  a  vital  inter- 
action between  mind  and  its  world.  There  are  four  important  types 
of  education — physical,  vocational,  social  and  cultural.  The  last 
two  constitute  the  composite  type,  "liberal."  Vocational  education 
is  older  than  liberal  education;  it  is  that  form  of  education  "whose 
controlling  motive  in  choice  of  means  and  methods  is  to  prepare  for 
productive  efficiency."  Vocational  education  is  ordinarily  informal 
in  its  nature,  but  when  the  informal  means  become  inadequate  the 
institutions  of  formal  education  must  undertake  vocational  respon- 
sibilities. Such  conditions  are  brought  about  by  the  highly  organ- 
ized form  of  modern  industry.  The  author  maintains  that  (lie  State 
can  best  control  the  institutions  of  vocational  education.  Among 
the  other  topics  treated  by  Dr.  Snedden  are  the  Relation  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  Manual  Training,  the  Problems  of  Administra- 
tion and  Support,  the  Teaching  Force,  Agricultural  Education,  and 
the  Relation  of  Vocational  to  Cultural  Education. 

B.  S.  Talmey.  Genesis.  "New  York:  The  Practioners"  Publishing 
Co.,  1910.    Pp.  17(5.    |1.50. 

"A  manual  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  matters  sexual — for 
the  use  of  parents,  teachers,  physicians  and  ministers."  It  ap- 
proaches the  problem  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  draw- 
ing illustrations  from  plant  and  animal  life,  and  couches  the  graded 
instruction  in  technical  language. 
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MENTAL   FATIGUE. 

BDWABD  U    I  B0BND1  In  I  . 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  I  niverritp. 

BTJMMABY, 

six  subjects  worked  continuously  from  three  to  eight  how 
the  mental  multiplication  of  one  three-place  Dumber  by  another. 
Ten  subjects  worked  from  four  to  twelve  hours  with  pauses  for 
meals.  All  subjects  did  from  a  half  -hour's  to  an  hour's  work  00  a 
following  day.  Only  three  out  of  the  sixteen  subjects  did  ;is  well 
at  the  end  of  work  as  after  rest.  The  greatest  fatigue  effect  came 
after  a  work  period  of  about  five  hours,  the  smallest  (except  in  the 

three    negative   cases!    after  a    work    period   of   almost    nine    BOUTS. 

The  subjects  who  were  most   efficient   and   worked   most    rapidly 

showed   a   smaller    loss   through    fatigue    than    did    the    less   efficient 
Workers.      Inspection  of  the  records  shows  that   the  results  are  prob 

ably  a  compound  of  a  gradually  decreasing  practice  effect  with  a 
gradually  increasing  fatigue  effect.    There  seems  to  be  little  corrals 
Hon  between  the  fact  of  fatigue  and  th<*  feeling  of  fatigue. 
\ 

Through  the  kindness  of  some  of  my  students  I  am  aide  to 
report  measurements  of  the  change  in  the  efficiency  of  a  men 
tal  function  in  the  course  of  several  hours  of  continuous  exer 
eise  of  it  without  appreciable  rest,  or  with  only  a  short  rest 
for  luncheon. 

The  function  in  question  was  the  mental  multiplication  of 
a  three-plac^ number  by  a  three-place  number,  neither  number 
haying  any  0*8  or  L'a  ainongst  the  digits.    These  examp 
were  type- written ;  the  subject  of  the  experiment  looked  at 

them  and  got   the  produd   in  any  way   ] ..  .  with  the  - 

condition  that   he  BlUSt  write  nothing  until  he  got  the  product 

The  function  was  thus  identical  with  that  described  in  the 

Mi 
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author's  paper  on  the  Effect  of  Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely 
Intellectual  Function  (Am.  J.  of  Psy.,  July,  '08 ;  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  374  ff.),  except  that  in  the  present  case  the  subject  could 
always  see  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  and  did  not,  as  in 
the  experiment  on  practice,  have  to  memorize  them.  This 
change  was,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  method.  It  reduces  the  task 
of  brute  memory,  but  it  adds  apparently  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
eyes  and  makes  the  function  somewhat  less  worthy  of  the 
name  "purely  intellectual. ' ' 

The  subject  recorded  the  time  (to  seconds  or  to  the  nearest 
10-second  point)  of  beginning  an  example.  As  soon  as  he 
got  and  recorded  its  product,  he  recorded  the  time  and  began 
on  another  example.  Apart  from  these  intermissions  of  a 
second  or  two  to  look  at  a  watch  and  record  the  time,  the  work 
was  substantially  continuous. 

Such  work  is,  as  anyone  will  find  by  attempting  it,  very 
exacting  and  fatiguing  in  the  popular  sense.  It  is  also  very 
hard  both  in  the  sense  that  many  individuals  cannot  do  it  at 
all,  and  in  the  sense  that  those  who  can  do  the  work  experience 
in  most  cases  pronounced  feelings  of  strain  or  effort. 

Six  subjects  worked  with  no  rest  except  such  very  brief 
pauses  as  would  naturally  occur  occasionally  in  any  long- 
continued  experiment — such  are  noted  in  Table  5 — from  2  to 
nearly  8  hours,  respectively.  Nine  subjects  worked  from  4  to 
over  12  hours,  respectively,  with  rests  for  luncheon  of  from  24 
to  98  minutes.  One  subject  worked  over  six  hours,  but  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  make  a  stop  of  over  three  hours. 
All  the  subjects  did  from  a  half  hour's  to  an  hour's  work  on 
the  following  or  a  later  day. 

The  efficiency  of  the  function  is  measured  by  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  getting  the  products.  The  original  measures 
are  given  in  Table  5  at  the  end  of  this  article,  so  that  anyone 
may  calculate  from  them  any  measurements  desired.  I  give 
in  Table  1  the  essential  gross  scores.  I  reduce  the  results  to 
a  single  measure  for  efficiency  as  follows :  Call  one  digit  wrong 
in  a  product,  2  errors;  call  any  other  digits  wrong,  each  1 
error;  for  each  such  "error"  add  12  per  cent,  of  the  time  for 
one  example.  The  penalty  for  an  "error"  was  made  larger 
than  that  given  in  the  harder  task  of  the  investigation  of 
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A  question  mark  means  that   interrupt  ions  or   failures  to   record 
pwpttif  toeWi  the  times  in  doubt. 

practice  when  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  themselves  had 
to  be  carried  mentally.  An  "error"  adds  12  per  cent,  instead 
of  10,  and  the  error  score  is  not  the  number  of  diiriN  wrong, 
but  that  number  plus  the  number  of  examples  wrong,  Thiu 
system  of  combining  speed  and  accuracy  is  arbitrary,  as  any 
system  devised  without  elaborate  experimentation  mast  be. 
But  it  is  not  far  wrong,  and  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  will 
be  found  supported  by  the  data  under  :  onal  equating 

of  accuracy  and  speed. 
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TABLE  1  (continued). 

ESSENTIAL   GROSS    SCORES. 
During  work-period.  After  16  or  more  hours  of  rest. 
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The  measures  of  efficiency  at  the  end  of  the  work-period  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  after  rest,  thus  reduced  to  single 
figures,  are  given  in  Table  2.  To  Tables  1 ,  2  and  5  I  refer  the 
student  for  the  evidence  for,  and  more  exact  statement  of,  the 
conclusions  which  are  stated  summarily  and  somewhat  super- 
ficially in  the  text. 

The  Amount  of  Fatigue. 

The  influence  of  long  exercise  of  a  function  with  little  or  no 
rest  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  function  is  measured  by  the 
difference  between  the  scores  at  the  end  of  the  work  period 
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.•uhI  those  .it  the  beginning  of  the  test  on  the  following  or  a 
later,  day,  after  rest. 

Por  the  score  al  the  end  of  the  work  period  I  use  I 
of  the  last  four  examples  done  and  also  that  of  the  next  to  tin* 
last  four.    The  latter  is  preferable  because,  although  the  sub 

jects  wciv  requested  to  decide  he  forehand  the  time  for  stoj' 

ping  work  and  neither  stop  before  nor  overrun  thai  time. 

Borne  <»r  thrill  stopped  partly  because  of  having  made  Borne 

Ugly    Blow    records.     Tim-    some   of   tlie   "last    four" 

not  <i  random  selection  of  achievements  after  a 

tain  amount  rk,  hnl  ;i  selection  of  achievement*!  BO  had 
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as  to  lead  one  to  think  he  cannot  continue.  On  the  other  hand, 
subjects  who  followed  the  directions  exactly  may  get  reinforce- 
ment from  the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  the  task  is  at  hand. 
The  net  result  of  these  forces  is  slight.  They  make  the  "last 
four"  score  worse  than  the  "next  to  the  last  four"  score  in  10 
cases  of  the  16. 

For  the  efficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing day  I  use  the  score  of  the  first  four  examples,  the  score  of 
the  second  four,  and  the  average  of  these  two  scores.  Between 
the  first  and  second  four  there  is  no  observable  difference  in 
efficiency,  but  after  eight  examples  are  done  on  the  following 
day,  the  work  gets  worse.  The  average  of  the  scores  for  the 
first  four  and  second  four  seems,  therefore,  the  best  single 
measure  to  use. 

The  per  cent,  which  the  time  (with  allowance  for  errors) 
required  to  do  four  examples  at  the  end  of  the  work-period  is 
of  that  required  at  the  beginning  of  work  after  the  rest-period 
is  given  for  each  individual  by  each  of  the  above  methods  of 
scoring  in  Table  3. 

As  was  just  stated,  column  5  of  Table  3  gives  the  most  sig- 
nificant figures.  In  these  we  find  that  only  3  of  the  16  indi- 
viduals did  apparently  as  well  after  the  work  as  after  the 
rest.  Their  work-periods  were  the  shortest  three  of  the  six- 
teen. The  variations  in  the  amount  of  fatigue  are  very  great, 
even  if  these  three  are  left  out  of  account.  Three  individuals 
require  over  twice  the  time  per  example  after  work  as  after 
rest,  and  one  of  these  nearly  thrice  the  time.  The  individual 
differences  in  general  would  remain  nearly  as  great  had  all 
individuals  worked,  say  seven  hours,  without  rest,  for  the 
greatest  fatigue  effect  comes  from  a  rather  short  work-period 
(300  min.,  0  rest),  and  the  next  greatest  from  a  short  period 
with  a  moderate  rest  (388  min.,  52  min.  rest),  and  one  of  the 
smallest  fatigue  effects  (except  the  three  negative  cases) 
comes  from  a  very  long  work-period  with  a  verv  short  rest 
(734  min.,  29  min.  rest.) 

The  individual  differences  singly  are,  however,  not  reliable 
enough  to  support  arguments  based  on  other  than  the  large 
differences,  or  to  be  used  for  other  than  very  rough  cor- 
relations. 
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It  is  also  unwise  to  try  to  combine  the  single  results  into  a 
mass  result  to  measure  the  central  tendency  of  educated  adults 
to  fatigue  in  this  function.  The  variations  in  the  length  of 
the  working  periods  make  the  estimate  of  such  a  central 
tendency  difficult,  and  it  is  not  even  sure  that  there  is  any 
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real  central  tendency.  For  the  seven  individuals  who  worked 
approximately  7  hours,  the  median  ratio  of  the  record  at  the 
end  of  the  work-period  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
after  rest  was  1.55.  The  corresponding  average  was  1.54. 
These  figures  are  from  the  presumably  best  method  of  meas- 
urement. By  the  other  five  methods  whose  results  are 
recorded  in  Table  3,  the  corresponding  percents  are :  Medians, 
144, 173, 150, 167  and  169 ;  Averages,  151,  176,  150, 176  and  176. 

In  considering  the  percents  showing  the  amount  of  fatigue, 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  significance  of  time  as  a 
measure  of  efficiency  in  the  function.  For  a  person  to  be  able 
to  multiply  mentally  a  three-place  by  a  three-place  number 
at  all  means  a  rather  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  function. 
A  great  diminution  in  efficiency  should  make  a  person  unable 
to  remember  one  partial  product  while  getting  another.  For 
one  to  take  twice  as  long  means  to  be  half  as  efficient  only  in 
one  special  sense  of  "half  as  efficient." 

The  degree  of  difficulty  that  can  or  cannot  be  met  is  for  many 
purposes  a  more  satisfactory  measure  than  the  time  required 
and  the  success  attained  in  meeting  one  given  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. With  mental  multiplication  it  is  practicable,  though 
very  laborious,  to  make  the  former  measurement  by  having 
interspersed,  in  and  at  the  close  of  a  rigidly  fixed  long  work- 
period  of  mental  multiplication  with  two  three- pi  ace  numbers, 
tests  in  multiplying  a  four-place  by  a  three-place  number,  a 
four-place  by  a  four-place,  a  five-place  by  a  four-place,  and  a 
five-place  by  a  five-place.  There  should  also  be  tests  with 
three-place  by  two-place,  two-place  by  two-place,  etc.,  in  case 
an  individual  comes  to  fail  utterly  with  the  three-place  by 
three-place  multiplication. 

Fatigue  in  Relation  to  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Work. 

The  decreased  efficiency  shows  itself  in  about  the  same  per- 
centile increase  in  errors  as  in  time,  but  somewhat  more  in  the 
errors.  The  increased  efficiency  in  practice  with  mental  multi  - 
plication  shows  itself  similarly  in  about  the  same  percentile 
decrease  in  both  errors  and  time,  but  somewhat  more  in  the 
time. 
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This   relation  CaiUlot    he  inclined   properly   from   the  . 

at  hand.  For  the  Bnbjects  did  not  worl  for  equal  lengths  of 
time  and  almost  oertainl)  decided  to  stop  to  some  extent 
because  of  the  diminution  in  efficiency  vrfaicli  existed  ot  which 

tlu»y  felt  to  exist.    Consequently,  the  apparently  very  slight 
«.]    even  iero  correspondence  iiciwccn   h-ntrt li  of  work  and 
amount  of  fatigue  may  not  represent  the  real  relation.    '!'• 
with  the  Bame  individuals,  each  for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
are  required. 
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Fl'MTHiN. 

Por  certain  practical  purposes  it  is  of  some  value  t<>  know 
whether  the  competent  person,  who  achieves  the  most  objed 
ively  in  his  work.  Loses  more  or  Loses  less  in  the  course  of  con 
tinuous  work  than  does  the  relatively  incompetent  person. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  this  experiment  go,  greater  achieve 
meat  per  hour  means  Less,  ami  much  Less,  fatigue  per  hour. 
This  is  shown,  in  the  Ca868  of  the  seven  individuals  who  worked 

for  approximately  seven  hours  in  the  work-period,  by  the  t. 
of  Table  4.    These  seven  cases  show  an  inverse  correlation 

TABLE  4. 
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between  initial  achievement  and  fatigue  of  about  one-half  and 
between  achievement  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  after  rest 
and  fatigue  of  about  three- fourths.  The  relation  in  the  case 
of  the  other  subjects  is  not  safely  measurable.  I  estimate  it 
to  be  inverse,  but  not  so  much  inverse  as  in  the  seven  com- 
mensurate cases;  and  in  general  I  estimate  the  relation 
between  achievement  and  fatigue  per  unit  of  time  in  this 
function  as — .5  +  .2. 

The  Course  of  Fatigue. 

In  this  experiment  the  decrease  in  efficiency  due  to  fatigue 
is,  during  the  work-period,  itself  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
crease due  to  practice.  This  is  abundantly  shown  in  Tables 
1  and  5.  In  a  majority  of  the  subjects  the  work  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  seventh  hour  was  better  than  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half -hour  or  hour,  and  much  better  than  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. To  measure  the  course  of  fatigue  conveniently  one 
needs  experiments  with  a  function  already  at  its  limit  of  effi- 
ciency. We  can,  however,  from  our  data  as  they  stand,  get 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  fatigue  effect  comes  suddenly  or 
gradually  by  observing  the  actual  course  of  efficiency  and 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  practice.  Table  5  shows  no  notice- 
able uniform  sudden  decreases  in  efficiency.  The  most  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  the  records  is  that  they  are  practice 
records,  with  the  practice  effect  increasingly  reduced  with 
time  by  a  steadily  increasing  fatigue.  The  few  sudden  de- 
creases in  efficiency  that  appear  are  best  interpreted  as  the 
result  of  individual  disturbing  factors,  for  these  fluctuations 
are  often  followed  by  equally  sharp  increases  in  efficiency, 
and  show  no  uniformity  in  their  time  of  appearance. 

To  systematize  the  inspection  of  these  records,  they  may  be 
presented  as  curves  scaled  so  that  the  same  distance  along  the 
abscissa  represents  the  same  time  in  each  case,  and  so  that  the 
height  of  each  ordinate  represents  the  approximate  efficiency 
of  the  function  at  each  quarter  or  half -hour.  Since  the  work 
was  necessarily  scored  in  units  of  time  for  a  given  number  of 
examples,  not  in  units  of  amount  for  a  given  time,  the  plotting 
of  such  curves  can  be  done  precisely  only  with  an  amount  of 
labor  very  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  information 
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gained.  I  have  approximated  such  plottings  by  observing  the 
time  and  erron  for  doing  the  2,  8,  4, 8  or  12  examples  (choosing 
in  ihvordance  with  the  iinli vi< lual *s  speed)  nearest  each  half- 

honr  point  over  the  live  hours   for  eneh  individual  worki 
live  hours.     The  results  show  the  onset  of  fatigue  to  be 
gradual. 

That  there  is  no  uniform  sudden  rise  of  fatigue  if  in  fact 
sufficiently   shown  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  excess  of 
fatigue  over  pi  act  ire  -effect  (or  the  least  excess  of  prad 
over  fatigue-effect),  in  the  case  of  any  one  approximate  half 
hour's  work  and  that  of  the  approximate  half-hour  following 
it.  at  no  uniform   time.     Such  a  maximal  apparent 

fatigue-effect  comes  after  0  minutes  in  one  subject's  record, 
after  103  in  another's,  after  115  in  another's,  after  128  in 
another's,  after  143  in  another's,  after  156  in  another's,  after 
L95  in  another's,  after  364  in  another's,  after  256  plus  38  (with 
intervening  lunch  period)  in  another's,  after  140  plus  324 
(  with  intervening  lunch  period)  in  another's.  This  means,  of 
•  curse,  that  any  sudden  rise  of  fatigue  is  so  slight,  or  so 
variable,  or  so  slight  and  variable,  that  it  does  not  outweigh 
the  chance  variations  in  efficiency. 

Thk  R]  i.attons  of  the  Fact  of  Fatigue  to  the  Feeling 

of  Fatigue. 

There  are  two   relations   of  importance.     One  may   ask, 
"What  does  (a)  an  individual's  difference  from  the  average 

n  in  actual  diminution  in  efficiency  per  unit  of  work  in 
about  (b)  his  difference  from  the  average  man  in  the  intensity 
or  duration  of  feelings  of  fatigue?"  Or  one  may  ask,  "What 
does  (a)  an  individual's  difference  at  any  one  period  during 
a  long  work-period,  from  his  own  average  for  the  whole  period, 
in  respect  to  actual  diminution  in  efficiency,  imply  about  (b) 
his  feelings  of  fatigue  at  that  one  period  t"  The  questions 
may,  of  course,  be  put  conversely.  No  exact  measurement  of 
either  of  these  relations  can  be  made  from  the  data  at  my  dis- 
posal. But  a  comparison  of  the  reports  by  the  subjects  of  the 
experiment  of  their  feelings  of  fatigue,  so-called,  with  the 

ts  of  Tables  1,  2  and  5,  show  that  neither  relation  is  at  all 
close  (probably  not  over  .5  and  possibly  not  over  0.) 
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Individuals  3,  12,  13  and  14,  who  showed  the  greatest  effect 
of  fatigue  as  a  fact,  do  not  report  more  intense  feelings  of 
fatigue  than  are  reported  by  individuals  5,  6,  15  and  1.6,  who 
showed  the  least  effect  of  fatigue  as  a  fact.  Similarly  the 
changes  in  intensity  of  felt  fatigue  during  the  experiment 
reported  by  individuals  1,  2,  5,  8,  14  and  16  do  not  at  all  closely 
parallel  their  changes  in  actual  efficiency. 

The  reports  were  as  follows : 

No.  1.  "Fatigue  came  suddenly  to  disappear  again  and 
recur  suddenly.  It  came  sometimes  when  the  work 
was  bad  or  went  slowly;  at  other  times  poor  work 
would  occur  and  no  corresponding  fatigue  would  be 
felt." 

No.     2.     "A  strange  feature  entered  in  a  few  places.     My 
mind  seemed  not  able  to  grasp  the  figures,  and  the 
more  I  worked,  the  more  confused  I  became." 
Very  tired  last  hour.     Eyes  were  strained. 

No.  3.  "The  principal  fatigue  which  I  felt  was  physical; 
resulting  from  sitting  so  long  in  one  position  and  the 
eye-strain." 

No.  4.  "I  think  my  mind  was  clearer  at  the  close  than  at  the 
beginning  in  both  (series  of  tests.)  " 

No.  5.  "At  first  I  could  remember  only  two  figures  with 
any  certainty.  About  the  middle  of  the  test  remem- 
bered the  six.  Gradually  lost  this  ability  and  the 
mind  finally  refused  to  remember  any.  Fatigue  was 
gradual  until  about  the  last  hour;  then  I  completely 
gave  out.  Feeling  of  heat  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
pain  in  the  temples,  exhaustion  in  the  muscles,  espe- 
cially in  the  arms  and  fingers.  The  second  day 
began  the  work  with  more  confidence,  but  fatigued 
more  quickly.  After  working  about  15  problems  the 
brain  refused  to  get  results  until  within  a  few  of  the 
end,  when  it  'sprinted'  and  remembered  five  or  six 
of  the  numbers,  then  relapsed,  leaving  pain  in  back 
of  neck  and  twitching  muscles. ' ' 

No.     6.     "Work  began  at  1.25  P.  M.     I  could  not  work  stead 
ily,  as  mental  fatigue  brought  on  severe  headaches. 


mi:\  i  vi     i\\  i  i.. i  i.. 

Second   attempt    made  !M)f)    A.M.        I '   •    ■    ■      rum 
dually.     I'rin.ir    c\credin,Lrl>     <li/./.\     ;md     having 

headaches  at  the  end  of  two  boura  I  thought  it  best 
to  discontinue 

Third  attempt  a1  6.80  I*.  M.     Dizziness  and  headache 
.i fter  a  brief  hour. 

Nil.     7.     Nit  report  on  feelinirs. 

S.     "After  the  lirsl  half-hour  I  found  th.it  it  gradually 

became  harder  t<>  concentrate  my  thoughts.    After 

dinner  I  had  irreat  difficulty  in  forcing  myself  ' 

hack  to  the  task." 
N<».     9.     "  I  did  not  sutler  any  ureat  strain  in  thifl  teat,  though 

it  was  exceedingly  tedious." 
No.   10.     "I    fell    alternately   tired   and    re-ted    afl    I    worked; 

sometimes  my  head  ached.      At  the  end  of  each  period 

I    did    not    feel    specially    tired.      I    had,    however,    a 

giddy  feeling  most  of  the  time,  and  seemed  to  have 
to  work  faster  than  I  wished." 

Xo.  11.  "I  commenced  to  work  willingly  enough,  hut  at  the 
end  of  the  firsi  hour  I  wanted  to  stop  badly.  Ify 
mind  would  seem  to  'slip  a  cog.'  I  was  too  tired  for 
expression  during  the  seventh  hour." 

N<».  12.    "Work  difficult.    Not  hard  to  concentrate  at  first 

Near  end  of  third  hour  mind  began  to  wander.  A  I 
most  unconsciously  irrasped  at  distractions;  listened 
for  telephone  hell ;  wished  to  be  interrupted.  At  end 
of  fifth  hour  almost  exhausted.  Brought  out  all  will 
power  possessed;  did  better  for  a  Bhorl  time;  <>  hrs. 
:V2  mins.  became  utterly  exhausted;  could  not  hold 
numberci  al  all.  Mind  a  blank.  Exhaustion  came 
gradually. 

"Next  morning  could  iret  results  much  more  quickly 
at  first;  mind  seemed  to  tire  more  quickly." 

N...  L3.     No  report  concerning  feeli] 

N...  li.    -I  worked  from  9.35  A.  M.  to  U2B  P.  II     I  n 

interested  in  the  effect  of  the  experiment  and  was 
quite  willing  to  continue  for  Borne  time    not  noticing 
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how  tired  I  had  become  by  1.20.  After  I  had  stopped 
for  lunch  I  realized  that  my  eyes  were  very  tired.  I 
began  again  at  2.58  P.  M.  and  had  worked  only  seven 
minutes,  when  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  continue.  From 
3.05  to  4.27  I  worked  with  the  greatest  effort.  At 
that  time  I  was  more  exhausted  than  I  ever  have 
been  before.  *  *  *  Fearing  that  further  appli- 
cation might  be  too  much  of  an  eye-strain,  I  stopped 
work  at  4.27." 

No.  15.  " After  an  hour  my  eyes  felt  as  burning  coals  of  fire, 
my  hands  trembled,  the  back  of  my  head  had  a  '  draw- 
ing' feeling  and  felt  uncomfortably  warm.  *  *  * 
When  at  8  P.  M.  I  stopped  the  'feelings'  didn't  stop. 
My  head  continued  its  'large  as  a  barrel'  feeling,  and 
in  my  head  and  down  my  spine  little  hammers  kept 
up  a  lively  tune.  Only  after  a  long  time  did  sleep 
come. 

"Great  'fatigue'  was  felt  the  next  morning  as  well. 
The  second  test  was  delayed  till  late  the  next  day." 

No.  16.  "At  end  of  third  hour  nervousness  began;  at  end  of 
fourth,  intense  hatred  of  work.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  hour  fatigue  diminishes  because  of  con- 
sciousness that  task  is  nearly  completed.  Fatigue 
came  more  or  less  rapidly  toward  the  fourth  hour, 
but  before  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  tiring 
out." 
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TABLE  5   (continued). 

TIMES  AND  ERRORS  FOR  EACH  SUCCESSIVE  FOUR  EXAMPLES  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT 
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TABLE  5   (continued). 

TIMES  AND  ERRORS  FOR  EACH  SUCCESSIVE  FOUR  EXAMPLES  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT. 
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TABLE  5   (continued). 

TIMES  AND  ERRORS  FOR  EACH   SUCCESSIVE  FOUR  EXAMPLES  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT. 
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AN    [INVESTIGATION   OX    THE    VALUE    OF    DRILL 

WORK  IX  TIIK  rT  X I  )AMKNTAL  OPERATIONS 
OF  altnimkth 

.1.    0.    I'.imu 

Bfcfft  in     Hi  fj     01  /'""/.     Ckt  fUinoiM. 

SUMMARY. 

Five  iiiiimir  drill-periods   noon   the   fundamental 
ding  the  daily  lesson  in  arithmetic,  were  found  to 
in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    The  benefit 
proved  i»y  ;i  comparison  of  tectiona  rabjeeted  to  the 
tions  of  c<inai  site  ami  approximately  equal  ability  do(  rabjeeted 
to  the  drill,  hnt  otherwise  undergoing  the  same  arithmetical  instmc 
Hon.    The  benefit  was  not   limited  to  Improved   master]   oi   the 
number-habits,  l>nt  included  increased  efficiency  in  arithmetical 
son  in  g.    The  improvement  was  still  in  evidence  after  the  lapse  of 

the  twelve  weeks'  summer  vacation.     The  benefit   was  most   marked 


in  the  sixth  grade,  and  least   marked  in  the  eighth  grade.  although 
it  was  significant  In  all  three  grades. 


j 


The  purpose  of  the  experiment  reported  here  was  to  secure 
information  concerning  the  value  of  short  drill  exercises  in 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  the  writer  gave  the  tests  in  fun- 
damentals and  reasoning  used  by  Stone  and  described  on  pa 
10-12  of  his  book,  " Arithmetical  Abilities:    Some   I 
Determining  Them."    The  tests  were  given  to  all  of  the 
pupils  of  the  sixth.  Beventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  practice 
school  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  state  Normal  School  at  ( 'hat 
ton,  Illinois. 

The  tests  were  eriven  under  the  same  condition-  as  the  Stone 
tests  (see  pp.  13-15  of  above  refer*  nd  the  method  of 

grading  Um  iwas.thi  latusedbj  Stone  (p.  17.) 

The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  WHS  lift. 
hoys  and  thirt  irirls.     The  average  age  of  all  the  pupils 

<n 
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examined  was  thirteen  and  one-half  years  and  all  came  from 
average  American  homes.  All  of  the  tests  were  given  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  and  the  limit  of  twelve  minntes  for  fundamentals  and 
fifteen  minutes  for  reasoning  was  strictly  observed.  The  tests 
were  personally  conducted  by  the  writer. 

After  the  papers  of  the  first  test  had  been  graded  the  pupils 
of  each  of  the  grades  examined  were  divided  into  two  sections 
as  nearly  equal  in  number  as  possible.  In  each  grade  the 
division  into  sections  was  upon  the  basis  of  ability  in  funda- 
mentals as  indicated  by  the  individual  scores  made  in  the  first 
test.  The  pupil  who  made  the  highest  score  in  the  first  test 
was  put  into  section  one ;  the  pupil  who  made  the  next  highest 
score  was  put  into  section  two ;  the  one  making  the  next  high- 
est was  put  into  section  one;  the  one  making  the  next  highest 
into  section  two,  etc.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  com- 
bined drill  sections  was  twenty-five  and  in  the  non-drill  sections 
was  twenty- six. 

After  each  grade  had  been  thus  divided,  pupil  teachers  of  as 
nearly  equal  teaching  ability  as  were  available  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  sections.  The  two  sections  of  a  given  grade 
recited  at  the  same  time  each  day  and  the  recitation  periods 
were  of  the  same  length,  twenty-five  minutes.  Each  section 
of  a  given  grade  covered  the  same  amount  of  subject-matter 
in  the  text-book,  but  in  one  section  of  each  grade  the  first  five 
minutes  of  each  recitation  period  was  devoted  to  drill  work 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  About 
one-half  of  this  drill  work  was  written  and  the  other  half  oral. 
The  other  section  of  each  grade  was  given  no  special  drill 
work.  The  pupils  in  the  drill  section  were  not  told  the  object 
of  the  drill  work. 

This  practice  was  continued  for  thirty  recitation  periods, 
when  a  second  series  of  tests  was  given  by  the  writer.  The 
object  of  this  second  series  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
five-minute  drill  in  fundamentals.  Exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions were  observed  in  conducting  the  second  test  as  in  the 
first,  and  the  problems  were  similar  to  those  of  the  first  test. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  superiority  secured  by 
the  five-minute  drill  exercises  was  transient  or  not  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fall  term,  the  writer  gave  a  third  series  of  tests 


Mlll.t       W..UK      IN       \K  I  I  I  I  M 

similar  in  ;ill  t<»  the  tir-t   and   seeond.      Itetween   tin* 

second  ;m<l  third   tests   h   summer   vacation   of  twelve  weeks 
intervened,  and  during  this  period  none  of  the  pupil*  exam 
tned  did  anj  icbool  work 

The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Brsl  tesi  in  fanda 
mentals,    The  other  two  irere  rerj  similar,    The  tests  wi 
printed  separately  and  each  pupil  was  provided  with  a  co] 


1. 

A. 1,1     -:;::. 

M 162 

aao 

6041 

1649 

•  » 

Multiply  8200  by  Mi 

Divide  8828  bj   84, 

4. 

Add      BOO 

B8 

M 

7.*. 

:\*v 

846 

8S4 

v.; 

."(. 

Multiph   788  by  804 

c. 

Divide  1918882  by  648. 

7. 

Add     1886 

872 

7948 

8780 

581 

B68 

M47 

7488 

- 

Multiply  878  I'v  BT, 

Divide  2782542  by  I 

|Q 

Multiply  6488  by  0678 

11. 

Divide  6688041  bf  74ft 

12. 

Multiph    878  b 

i::. 

hivi.              .'.-,»•,  i.v  s.v.t. 

l  ♦ 

Multiply  W878  bf  H98. 

\  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  three  tests  will  first  be 

expressed  in  per  cents  and  then  stated  in  trim-  of  Other  DM 

area  In  nil  of  the  summaries  thai  follow,  "I"  indicates  the 
combined  drill  sections  and  ••  1 1"  the  combined  non  drill  sec- 
tion-.   The  tir-t  test  refers  to  the  Btoa  the  second 

the  one  inn  y  following  the  period  of  drill,  and  the  tliinl 

to  the  t,  d  "ii  the  Rrsl  day  of  the  fall  term  of  school. 
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I  did 

21.2% 

II     " 

9.8% 

I     " 

33.4% 

II     M 

11.8% 

I     " 

36.9% 

II     " 

13.1% 

I     " 

30.  % 

II     " 

13.7% 

I     " 

28.  % 

II     " 

19.3% 

I     " 

32.  % 

II     M 

14.7% 

I     " 

5.8% 

II     " 

2.4% 

A  Comparison  of  the  Results  of  the  First  and  Second  Tests. 

better  on  2d  test  than  on  1st  in  number  of  problems  worked. 

"    addition. 
"    subtraction. 
"    multiplication. 
"    division. 

"    total   number   points  made. 
*t       it  ««  tt  tt 

"    on  first  six  problems, 
poorer  "     " 

The  number  of  problems  worked  in  each  test  may  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  speed  of  the  pnpils.  It  is  seen  that  the 
drill  section  increased  its  speed  by  a  much  larger  per  cent. 
than  the  non-drill  section. 

The  drill  section  of  the  sixth  grade  made  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  speed,  35  per  cent.  The  seventh  grade  drill  section 
made  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  eighth  grade  of  13.8  x>er 
cent,  in  speed. 

Since  all  of  the  pupils  of  all  of  the  sections  worked  at  least 
the  first  six  problems,  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  points 
scored  on  these  problems  affords  a  fair  measure  of  the  effect 
of  the  drill  upon  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations.  The 
accuracy  of  the  drill  class,  measured  in  this  way,  increased 
5.8  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  non-drill  class  decreased  2.4 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  accuracy  was  made  by  the 
sixth  grade  drill  sections.  The  next  greatest  by  that  of  the 
seventh  and  the  least  by  the  eighth  grade. 

The  drill  section  of  the  sixth  grade  also  made  the  greatest 
improvement  upon  its  own  record  on  the  total  number  of 
points  scored,  a  gain  of  52.3  per  cent.  The  seventh  grade  drill 
section  made  a  gain  of  33.5  per  cent,  and  the  eighth  a  gain  of 
19.5  per  cent.  The  greatest  individual  improvement  of  the 
sixth  grade  was  105.7  per  cent,  and  the  least  was  10.9  per  cent. 
The  greatest  individual  improvement  in  the  seventh  grade 
was  126  per  cent,  and  in  the  eighth  61.3  per  cent.  The  drill 
exercise  proved  about  equally  valuable  to  both  boys  and  girls. 


Mil  i     WOBI    in    aiiii  inn  >."» 

The  coefficient  of  variability  at  1 1 1 •  of  the  second  test 

omewhal  lower  for  boyi  than  for  girls. 
Judged  by  the  results  of  the  experiment,  the  pupils  of  the 
sixth  grade  are  tl  benefit*  short  drill  in  fiindn 

mentals. 

In  order  t«»  determine  whether  the  gain  in  fundament 
doe  to  the  drill  work,  was  equaled  or  offset  b  on 

ing  ability,  a  test  in  reasoning  was  given.    The  drill  section 

did  (J.:v»  per  Cent  better  than  its  own  previous  reeord  in  reason 

ing  and  the  qod  drill  section  made  an  improvement  of  but 

per  rent.  0O  its  own  recor<l. 

efpassra  "i  mBnmma  phi Thud Xm  with thi  Turn  ah    - 

•/'*   iii'liraf's   <<>mhinr,l   ,lrill  $edion$i   "II"   the   non-ilrill  9€CtUm$. 

i  did  96.4$  better  than  on   1st   test  and   1.1$    bettor  than  o  -?  in 

Dumber  of  problem  worked 
n  did    9.8%  better  than  on  1st  test  end  same  as  on  _m  teel  in  number  of 
problem  worked. 

i  did  26.4$   better  tiian  on  1st  test  find  6$  poorer  than  <>n  j«i  test  In  addftJon. 

II   .lid     7.7'-    better  than  00   1st  tost  and  111' ','    poorer  than  on  I'd  test   in  addi 
tion. 
I   did  HI.-J',    better  than  Oil    Let    feel   and  J17$    better  than  OB   _M  t.-st   in  sub- 
traction. 

II   did  20.4$    better  than  <>n   1st   t.-st   and  0.4%  better  than  on  2d  test  in  tOD- 

tra.tion. 
I  did  31.3r/c   better  than  on  let   feett  and  1  .:>• ;   better  than  on  Jd  test  in  multi- 
plication. 

II   did    11.1',    hotter  than  on  1st  test  and  J.'J' ,    poorer  than  00  2d  test  in  multi- 
plication. 

i  did  86.7$   better  than  on  1st  test  and  7.8$  better  tnan  on  2d  test  In  drru 
ii  did  ii.i';  better  than  on  let  test  end  2£$  poorer  than  on  2d  teat  In  dlrti 

1   diil  :'.1.7';    better  than  en   1st  test   and  <>.•_•,    | ret  than  on  _M  test   in  • 

points. 

ii  did  12.16$  better  than  on  let  t.-st  and  2£8$  poorer  than  on  Id  test  in  total 

points 
I  did    ."_",    better  than  on  1st  test  and  .0%  poorer  than  on  2d  teat  In  first 
-i\  problems 

II  did     .". .7'  -    i cr  than  on   Nt   teM   tod  1.3%  poorer  than  OS  2d   test    m 

>i\  prohlema 

The  re>ult  of  the  third  test  indicated  thai  the  superi< 
of  the  drill  elass  was  maintained  over  the  vacation  period. 

The   "period   of   hibernation "   served   to   increase   the   BpC 

while  those  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  drill 
no  Easter  than  on  the  second  test    The  drill  section  did  better 
on  the  third  ted  than  on  the  second  in  everythii  t  addi 

tion  and  accuracy,  and  in  these  the  records  m..  •  much 
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better  than  on  the  first  test.  The  non-drill  section  either  made 
no  improvement  or  did  worse  than  on  the  second  test  in  every- 
thing except  subtraction. 

In  order  to  afford  a  form  more  available  for  comparison, 
the  following  measures  were  computed.  The  average  devia- 
tion was  determined  by  using  the  median.  The  coefficient  of 
variability  was  determined  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation 
by  the  median.  Treating  the  data  in  this  way  should  reveal 
whether  the  improvement  or  deterioration  is  general  with  the 
entire  group,  or  is  confined  to  a  relatively  few  individuals. 
By  comparing  the  medians  and  deviations  of  the  various 
groups  (the  median  in  each  group  being  the  score  of  the  mid- 
most individual  when  all  are  ranked  in  order  of  achievement) 
the  influence  of  the  drill  upon  the  group  as  a  whole  can  be 
determined.  If,  as  compared  with  the  non-drill  group,  the 
drill  section  shows  a  decrease  in  the  variation  of  individual 
achievement  (the  amount  of  individual  variation  being  indi- 
cated by  the  average  and  standard  deviation,  and  by  the  coeffi- 
cient of  variability),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  drill  work 
has  been  of  general  benefit,  and  not  merely  of  very  great  bene- 
fit to  a  very  few  individuals.  An  inspection  of  the  following 
tables  will  show  that  the  median  score  increased  under  the 
influence  of  drill  and  that  the  variability  decreased;  while  for 
the  non-drill  sections  the  median  score  was  increased  on  the 
second  test,  but  in  a  smaller  degree ;  the  loss  after  twelve  weeks 
was  much  greater,  and  the  variability  was  significantly  in- 
creased after  twelve  weeks.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the 
provision  for  drill  work  operated  to  equalize  the  advantages 
which  the  arithmetic  lessons  afforded  to  pupils  of  varying 
abilities : 


O)  50  »  "O  ©  53  00  oo 

Drill  sections.  ^  *-  "^  §"£  +*  ^  ^ 

30  "w  TJ  •,   0>  00  "O  "3 

i-i  n  co  r,  1  ,h  e-i  co 

Median 41  53  52  41.5  48.6  48 

Average  Deviation 12.60  12.60  10.64  0.61  9.61  11.53 

Standard        "            16.124  15.14  15.40  13.79  14.67  16.91 

Coefficient  of  Variability  .393  .280  .296  331  .296  .377 

Some  of  the  data  in  the  above  tables  will  now  be  compared 
in  terms  of  per  cents.  "I"  indicates  combined  drill  sections 
and  "II"  non-drill  sections. 


Mm. i.  vrou  w   oui  iimi  ii' .  ^7 


10   imilian    oil    1M    t< -h|  ll< ■!•    til. Ill    oil    t||«-    |»t 

1!».»';       

M  '    -•'■>■.       



lower       2d 

7'',        


1  and  II.  the  average  deviation,  was  n<>t  changed  ;it  cloee 
ol  Moond  teat 

1     Arerafe  <i«-\  i:iti<>n  wn*  i.v.v.   foircr  <>n  ■"•'!  t«M  than  <>n  1st  or  2d. 

II  16.74    MfJ 

i  Standard  derlatfoe  on  2d  toil  area    ai$(  lowei  Umui  ««ii  i-t 

ii  

i  -              ••          •■  2d      •■••!•                  

ii  22.64   hiffhet     •• 

I  ••               1.64   ///'//"/ 2d. 

II  16  2                           "     " 

I  Ooaflkfenl  of  variability  on  2d  tost  was  28.7%  lower  (baa  mm  1st 

ii  I05*     " 

I  "         M           -          -  8d     -      M    22.1^      

ii  M         "           l.::'      higher   M 

I  "          "           R.74        20. 

II  27.44        

The  following  table  gives  the  medians,  average  deviation, 
standard,  deviation  and  coefficient  of  variable  of  the  combined 
drill  section  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations: 


O 

A.Miti..n.  S  ii             2 

S  s  s  1  las 

in 19  19  19  ....  4           7            : 

rage  Deviation ■">  ■"••"•-  —  i.ss       L60       1.68 

dard        "        5.1*  t;..vj  4.-4.-,  ....  l\:,.;        •_••_•»        _•> 

CoelhYIeiit  of  Varhitiility         .27  :i  M 


- 


-       -      J 


!  8  SI 

Mllltlpllr:,                                              w  > 

I  ?,      s     a  lis 

ii 12  17           19  8          10          i" 

rage  Deflation                8.68  416        3.20       &06        1.88 

dard  L899      &900            •  433       2.68 

Coeflldent  of  Variability        u  .28        .200  19           rj 

Some  of  the  data  of  the  laaf  two  tables  will  now  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  per  cents. 

The  median  was  the  same  in  all  three  tests. 
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The  average  deviation  was  48.8  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
second  test  than  in  the  first  and  was  slightly  greater  in  the 
third  than  in  the  first. 

The  coefficient  of  variability  was  26.4  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  second  test  than  in  the  first  and  slightly  less  in  the  third 
than  in  the  first. 

Subtraction:  The  median  was  the  same  in  the  second  and 
third  tests,  and  in  each  of  these  was  75  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  the  first. 

The  coefficient  of  variability  was  50  per  cent,  less  in  the 
second  test  than  in  the  first  and  slightly  more  in  the  third  test 
than  in  the  second. 

Multiplication:  The  median  was  41.6  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  second  than  in  the  first  test  and  66%  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  third  than  in  the  first. 

The  coefficient  of  variability  was  33%  per  cent,  less  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  and  57.1  per  cent,  less  in  the  third  than 
in  the  first. 

Division:  The  median  was  66%  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
second  and  third  than  in  the  first. 

The  coefficient  of  variability  was  63.9  per  cent,  less  in  the 
second  test  than  in  the  first  and  55.5  per  cent,  less  in  the  third 
than  in  the  first. 

The  median  was  increased  on  the  second  test  in  all  of  the 
fundamental  processes  except  addition,  and  the  coefficient  of 
variability  was  decreased  in  all  except  addition.1 

The  investigation  just  described  proves  nothing;  but  it  indi- 
cates some  probable  tendencies.  There  has  been  no  little 
dogmatizing  upon  the  effect  of  short  drills  in  arithmetic. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  others  may  experiment  along 
the  lines  just  described,  so  that  from  a  large  number  of 
scientifically  conducted  experiments  reliable  conclusions  may 
eventually  replace  dogmatic  statements. 

All  of  the  data  from  which  the  above  summaries  and  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  are  on  file  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  and  are  accessible  to  any  one  interested  in 
further  details. 

^ince  computing  the  above  data  the  writer  has  given  similar  series  of  tests 
in  three  of  the  city  school  systems  of  Illinois,  and  although  the  tabulation  of 
the  results  is  not  yet  completed,  the  results  seem  to  corroborate  the  foregoing 
in  all  essential  details. 


WHAT  EDUCATORS  THINK  ABOUT  THE  NEED  FOB 

EMPLOYING  \h:n  TEACHERS  in  <M'R 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1   SOJUBD    I\   AYIIKS.    I'H.   D. 
R«M6R  Sfltfc  Foundation,  \rw  York  City. 

One  of  the  tirst  acts  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  administration  in 
New  York  ( Sty  was  the  creation  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
problems  connected  with  the  payment  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  This  commission,  appointed  in  January  has  been  at 
work  for  the  past  nine  months  and  submitted  its  final  report 
in  October. 

According  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution  creating  the  com- 
mission, the  duties  of  that  body  were  "to  investigate  the  jus- 
tice, economy  and  adequacy  of  the  present  and  proposed  sched- 
ules of  salaries  for  the  payment  of  teachers."  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  in  appointing  the  com- 
mission, and  one  of  the  principal  problems  that  that  body  had 
to  confront,  involved  the  investigation  of  the  vexed  questions 
uected  with  the  controversy  vigorously  waged  for  some 
rs  by  the  Now  York  women  teachers  for  "equal  pay  for 
equal  Work." 

With  the  object  of  securing  light  on  this  matter,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  commission  was  to  address  letters  to  the  lei 
ing  American  educators,  requesting  them  to  state  their  opin- 

-  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  employing  men  teaehe 
They  were  requested  to  state: 

L  Whether  or  not  they  helirwd  that  the  public  schools 
need  men  as  teachers  and  principals. 

Whether  or  not  they  need  them  as  teachers  to  train  them 
as  principals. 

In  wh.it  grades  and  for  children  of  what  ages  they  need 
male  teachers. 

m 
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4.  What,  if  anything,  a  man  teacher  contributes  that  is  not 
equally  contributed  by  a  woman  teacher. 

5.  If  they  believed  women  to  be  more  efficient  teachers  than 
men,  the  grounds  for  that  belief. 

These  letters  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of  universities, 
principals  of  normal  schools,  heads  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  universities,  writers  and  lecturers  on  education,  super- 
intendents of  city  schools  and  school  authorities  in  New  York 
City.  One  hundred  and  five  replies  were  received.  Of  these 
replies  one  hundred  gave  answers  to  all  or  some  of  the 
questions. 

The  first  question,  whether  or  not  the  public  schools  need 
men  as  teachers  and  principals,  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive in  ninety-eight  out  of  the  hundred  replies,  and  in  the 
negative  in  one  reply.  It  was  unanswered  in  the  remaining 
letter.  The  following  are  some  typical  answers  to  this 
question : 

"For  both  boys  and  girls — but  especially  for  boys — there  is  need 
in  the  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  school  of  positive  influences 
that  are  masculine  in  character,  as  well  as  of  positive  influences 
that  are  distinctly  feminine." — U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Elmer  E.  Brown. 

"Boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  probably  girls,  ought  to  have  the 
teaching  of  a  man  for  at  least  part  of  the  time." — David  Snedden, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 

"I  believe  that  the  public  schools  need  men  as  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals."— Walter  E.  Banger,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for 
Rhode  Island. 

"I  believe  about  the  worst  crying  need  of  our  schools  is  more  male 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades." — President  0.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark 
University. 

"I  would  say  that  the  educational  work  in  the  schools  of  the 
country  is  now  suffering  from  its  desertion  by  men  and  its  practical 
monopoly  by  women."— President  J.  G.  Shurman  of  Cornell  tnirer- 
sity. 

"I  am  fully  convinced  that  men  teachers  are  indispensable  in  the 
high  schools,  and  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  are  highly  desir- 
able."— Hugo  Munsterburg  of  Harvard  University. 


mi.\     iimiikBI    IK    0U1   PUBLK     SCHOOLS,  W 

"The  pllhlir  h<  liools  ihtiI   Mini  Im.iIi  a*  ir.n  h.'is  and  ;is  |»iimi|»als. 
mm  I  the  need   for  SO0M  HMD    in  e\n-\    hup'  KhOO]   bcgllll  Si  ••.nl 
twelve  yearn  ol  sip'  for  lioth  Imivm  iind  flrll  "      I '/  /'"  .<"/•  Hi  (  /'" 
U      /'/(<»/  o/    Han  an!  I  mi  i  i  sit  if. 

"It    is  m\   opinion   tluil    mm  air  highly   n<  lea«  hers  and 

principal!  In  the  public  id Ki  *'    /'.  //.  Beede,  Superintendent  of 

n.  SOo/#,   \ .  ir  Haven. 

"Undoubtedly  it  Ii  desirable  to  have  men  teacben  for  boys  above 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.'1    stmttnn  n.  Brooke,  8uperin 
U  ndi  at  of  Sehoole,  BooUm, 

••it  is  mool  advisable  to  emplog  nomc  men  teacben  in  tbe  npper 
elementary  grades,"    ./.  m.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Seha 

hunsus  Citff,    1/ issnuri. 

"Tbe  elementary  schools,  In  my  Judgment,  need  men  as  pel]  as 
women  both  ns  teacben  and  as  principals."— A,  It.  Poland,  Super 
intendeni  of  SchooUj  Newark, 

••If  tbe  child  in  tbe  borne  needi  tbe  father  at  well  as  tbe  motber 
for  proper  home-training,  then  it  needs  the  man  as  weD  as  tbe  woman 
in  schoo]  f<>r  its  proper  school-training." — Jf.  a.  Brumbaugh,  Supet 
mtendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

The  second  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Bchools  need 
men  teachers  in  order  to  train  them  to  be  principals.  Fifty- 
seven  of  the  answers  were  affirmative  and  five  negative.  In 
thirty-eight  cases  the  question  was  not  answered. 

The  third  question  was  in  what  grades  the  schools  need  men 
teachers  and  for  children  of  what  ages.  Eighty-five  replies 
wore  to  the  effect  that  men  are  needed  for  the  upper  ele 
mentary  grades  and  the  hi.irii  school.  Three  persons  answered 
that  they  are  needed  in  all  the  grades,  while  one  said  that  they 
are  not  needed  at  all.    HI  even  did  not  answer  the  question. 

The  fourth  question  was  what,  it*  anything,  a  man  teacher 
contributed  that  is  not  equally  contributed  by  a  woman  teacher. 
( tne  answer  was  u  Nothing  desirable;"  two  others  said  that  the 
man  teacher  contributes  nothing  at  all  thai  is  not  equally  con 
trihuted  by  the  woman  teacher.  Twenty-three  did  not  answer 
the  question.    The  other  seventy-four  answers  not  only  >t. 

itively  that  the  man  teacher  does  Contribute  something  that 

is  not  equally  contributed  by  the  woman  teacher,  but  attempted 
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to  specify.     The  trend  of  the  answers  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  words  and  phrases  given  in  answer  to  the  question : 

"Positive  influences  distinctly  masculine  in  character.  Masculin- 
ity. Man's  viewpoint  of  life.  Power.  Elements  of  strength,  of 
deliberative  judgment,  of  logical  power,  of  executive  force.  Positive 
convictions,  practical  sense,  breadth  of  vision  and  sound  judgment. 
Manly  influence.  Man's  point  of  view  on  questions  of  civics,  ethics 
and  conduct.  Vigorous,  aggressive  and  ambitious  attitude  toward 
life.  Man's  interest  in  mechanical  contrivances,  helping  to  develop 
the  practical  inventive  faculty  in  boys.  Man's  interests  in  and 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and 
man's  duties  as  a  citizen." 

One  of  the  most  definite  statements  of  the  constructive  sort 
was  from  the  pen  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  who  wrote : 

"A  man  teacher  contributes  a  fairer  and  more  just  treatment  of 
boys  through  man's  better  understanding  of  boy  nature;  an  under- 
standing based  upon  man's  experience  as  a  boy ;  an  understanding 
which  a  woman  can  never  have  simply  because  she  is  a  woman." 

Another  clear  expression  of  a  different  point  of  view  came 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
as  follows: 

"I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  women  as 
teachers  of  boys  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and  even  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  the  high  school,  causes  thousands  of  boys  to 
become  disgusted  with  and  to  leave  the  schools.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge many  young  men  have  been  driven  from  school  because  of  their 
intense  dislike  to  being  (using  their  own  words)  'bossed  by  women.' 
*  *  *  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  reason  for  the 
evident  contempt  with  which  many  business  men  look  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools  lies  right  here.  Those  men,  many  of  them,  were  forced 
out  of  school  because  of  their  intense  individualism,  because  they 
were  strong,  because  they  had  reached  an  age  where  it  was  impera- 
tive that  they  be  instructed,  directed,  controlled  and  led  by  one  of 
their  own  sex,  and  by  a  man  larger  and  broader,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  than  each  youth  felt  himself  to  be." 
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The  Anal  questta  •  was  u  whether  or  not 

,•  .  n-w.TMiL'-  believed  women  t<»  i»<   better  teacher    khan 
mm.    Thi  nswered  b)  lit  t>  nine  1 ty  one 

d  that  they  believed  thai  women  were  more  efficient  I 
men  as  teachers  of  the  lows  and  three  considered 

them  more  efficient  in  all  g  d  thai  they  did 

believe  women  to  he  more  efficient  teachen  than  men;  and 
seven  said  thai  they  v.  efficient,  but  not  more  rtj 

did  not  answer  the  question. 
The  tabulation  of  the  result*  of  the  inquiry  show*  thai  while 
many  of  the  correspondents  left  one  or  more  of  the  questions 
unanswered)  there  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion  ex] 
where  answers  are  made.    The  results  Bhow  thai  in  general 
these  educators  hold  that  : 

1.  The  schools  do  need  men  as  teachers  and  principals. 

2.  'They  need  them  as  teachers  to  train  them  to  be  prin- 
cipals. 

:.     They  need  men  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  the 
high  schools. 

4.  The  qualities  contributed  by  the  man  teacher  that  are 
not  equally  contributed  by  the  woman  teacher  are  distinctly 
masculine  in  character. 

5.  Women  are  superior  to  men  as  teachers  of  the  lower 
grach-. 

The  members  of  the  Salary  Commission  were  unanimously 
in  accord  with  these  opinions,  holding  that  the  best  interests 
of  our  educational  system  demand  that  there  shall  be  in  the 
schools  a  sufficient  number  of  men  teachers  so  that  every  boy 
may  come  under  the  influence  of  a  man  instructor  before  com- 
pleting his  school  course. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 
INSPECTOR   WINCH'S   EXPERIMENTS   ON   TRANSFER. 

"And  have  you  further  remarked,  that  those  who  have  a  natural 
talent  for  calculation  are  generally  quick  at  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge ;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  an  arithmetical  training, 
gain  in  quickness,  if  not  in  any  other  way." — Republic,  Bk.  VII. 

Plato  may  imply  only  correlation  in  the  first  section,  but  certainly 
maintains  transfer  in  the  latter.  Formal  discipline  has  been  in- 
voked from  Plato's  time  to  the  present  as  a  defense  of  the  courses 
in  mathematics.  Whether  or  not  the  "queen  of  the  sciences"  needs 
such  a  defense  may  be  considered  apart  from  the  question  of  its 
validity.  Inspector  Winch's  experiment  in  the  December  number 
of  this  Journal  should  be  of  considerable  value  in  initiating  further 
researches  along  the  same  line  as  a  preliminary  study  to  the  more 
important  one  of  the  "transfer"  of  accuracy  in  reasoning  from  the 
arithmetical  to  other  situations. 

Several  observations  suggest  themselves: 

(a)  It  would  seem  that  interest  as  well  as  association  might 
partly  account  for  the  degree  of  correlation  found  to  exist  between 
accuracy  in  computation  and  reasoning. 

(b)  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  assume  that  practice  curves  in 
both  computation  and  reasoning  would  not  differ  materially  from 
the  learning  curves  of  Bryan  and  Harter,  Book  et  al.  WJiile  these 
curves  have  a  general  similarity  in  form,  physiological  and  other 
conditions  (those  of  units,  etc.)  never  yield  a  smooth  curve.  The 
extreme  shortness  of  the  time  given  to  the  experiment,  together 
with  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  curve,  would  scarcely  show  any 
measurable  increase  in  efficiency,  particularly  as  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  children  are  very  near  to  the  saturation  point  where  the 
plateau  effect  appears. 

(c)  The  material  of  the  experiments  may  be  improved  greatly, 
particularly  the  rule  sums.  The  Courtis  Tests,  where  the  reason- 
ing elements  have  been  differentiated  as  completely  as  possible  from 

(94) 
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ihosr  puivh   in..  ii;iui.  .ii.  and  the  computation  elementi  reduced 

tQ    vim,;  m.     would    1m'    admirable    material     for    such     an 

.  \  |.<  riiiii'iit. 

nil  The  weighting  of  steps  in  problem  wort  jomewhal 

DUSatisl  The  following  suggestion   is  only   lental  ivc.      I'rOD 

leins  do  not    increase   in   «1  i  Hh  u  1  ( \    din-,  ilv   ;is   the  number  of   it) 

increases.    It  might  be  assumed  u  i  more  probable  hypothesis  that 

the  increase  is  dire<  il\  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  ite] 

Inspector  Winch's  paper  is  must  valuable  t<»  the  teacher  of  arith 

mriir.  The  last  paragraph  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  v- 
amount  of  theoretical  dogmatising  adds  to  or  detracti  from  1 1  •  *  - 
almost  universal  lay  belief  In  transfer. 

The  wmk  of  Thorndike,  stone,  Courtis,  Winch  and  others  is  the 
most  hopefn]  sign  of  the  times  In  determining  not  only  the  value  of 
the  Individual  teacher's  work,  lmt  the  place  of  mathematics  In  the 
curriculum.  L.  Lblamd  [jocks; 

Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


Till:    Ni;\v   fOBK   STATE  TKACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 

Association  was  held  in  Rochester,  December  27  to  30.  The  attend 
ance  was  large,  the  interest  keen,  the  paj>er8  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
entertainment  and  courtesy  extended  by  the  Rochester  teachetS  Stl 
most  cordial  and  liberal  There  were  valuable  papers  and  discus- 
sions in  every  section  as  well  as  excellent  exhibits,  but  it  will  be 
possible  to  mention  only  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  program. 
The  subject  of  music  received  considerable  attention.  The 
Regents'  Committee  held  I  meeting,  and  the  music  section  in  its 
sessions  showed  the  backward  condition  of  the  subject  and  etnpha 
d  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  do  not  know  music  ami  therefore 
do  not  enjov  it  as  we  should.  The  place  to  remedy  this  is  in  the 
public  schools,  but  it  can  only  be  done  when  teachers  are  capable  of 
tea« lung  this  subject   as  skillfully  as  they  d<»  the  other  subjects  of 

the  course,    it  was  maintained  iiiat  musk  has  tor  the  child  as  high 

a  Value  in  |  disciplinary  way  SI  any  other  subject.  ;ind   ftfl  cultural 

value  is  superior. 
The  Normal  and  Training  Schools  section  discussed  the  training 
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of  teachers  from  various  points  of  view,  among  which  that  of  the 
superintendent  was  prominent.  The  drift  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
lhat  teachers  need  more  training  or  better  training,  and  that  their 
most  evident  defects  are  found  in  those  subjects,  as  English  and 
arithmetic,  that  were  studied  before  entering  the  training  school. 
That  the  students  need  review  work  in  the  subject  matter,  as  well 
as  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary  subjects,  is  clear,  and  Nor- 
mal and  Training  Schools  should  see  that  they  have  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  students  after  graduation  be  put  on  proba- 
tion under  some  kind  of  supervision.  There  was  some  criticism  to 
the  effect  that  students  from  these  schools  soon  lose  their  enthusiasm 
unless  they  get  into  a  live  school  system  under  a  live  superintendent. 
The  Normal  and  Training  Schools  can  at  best  only  give  them  their 
first  enthusiasm,  and  later  environment  must  keep  it  alive  and 
growing. 

The  discussion  of  college  recognition  of  normal  school  work 
showed  no  uniform  practice  among  the  colleges,  but  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  normal  schools  should  receive  full 
credit  in  all  cultural  courses,  large  credit  in  educational  courses, 
but  only  small  credit  in  scientific  courses. 

The  section  that  considered  the  subnormal  child  was  well  favored 
by  having  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Avers  on  their  program. 
These  men  are  so  conversant  with  this  problem  that  their  conclusions 
come  to  us  with  great  force.  Dr.  Goddard  recalled  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  subnormal  child,  described  the  treatment  pursued,  and 
showed  clearly  and  forcibly  the  necessity  of  segregation  and  of  spe- 
cially trained  teachers.  He  pointed  out  the  serious  results  which 
follow  from  the  old  method  of  permitting  these  400,000  children  to 
encumber  and  burden  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools, 
and  urged  that  in  every  school  system  children  who  are  falling 
behind  be  graded  by  the  Binet  tests,  and,  if  necessary,  assigned  to 
special  classes. 

Dr.  Ayers  showed  how  the  educational  machinery  was  clogged  by 
the  backward  children.  Only  58  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  car- 
ried through  to  graduation,  less  than  half  enter  the  high  schools, 
and  only  one  in  six  is  graduated  from  the  high  school.  This  is  a 
serious  condition  of  affairs,  not  only  to  the  individual  who  drops 
out  since  he  does  not  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  a  good 
citizen,  but  also  for  the  State.  Much  time  and  money  has  been 
expended  to  learn  why  children  drop  out  of  school.     One  cause  is 


y  mi  \h   v  riONI    v\n   OtSCUSSIo 
that   tin'  law  I'hihl  sliall  iiiinid  Hchool   from  Ink  rights  to  blfl 

tnuiM.cinh  year — six  years    while  the  courses  'it  or  as 

and  adapted  to  the  m  the  bright  child    [rregular 

attendance  if  another  i  ause,  and  In  this  parenti  are  mm  h  to  blame 
a  third  eante  is  the  physical  condition  of  tin*  children,  for  one  sixth 

of  the  children    leave  school   be  ill  health.      When    we  shall 

see  that  a  child  does  not  merely  sit  in  our  achooli  the  required  length 
of  time  hut  that  he  is  developing  his  powers,  great  or  small,  by  that 
stay,  then  shall  our  schools  be  measuring  up  to  the  Idea]  of  the  real 
n  boot. 

The  question  ot  promotion  In  the  elementary  schools  was  made 

much  of  in  the  Elementary  sect  ion,  and  the  suggest  inns  made,  if  I 

could  be  followed,  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  backward 

child.    Borne  of  these  suggestions  were  that  the  curriculum  be  dif 

ntiatcd  for  various  children;  that  I  he  school  subjects  be  broken 

Up  sn  that  a  child  could  complete  a  smaller  part  of  the  Subject  ;  that 
the  child  have  an  individual  program  and  be  permitted  to  uro  ahead 
in  such  subjects  as  he  is  able  to  handle;  and  that  individual  and 
department  teaching  might  help  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

Thursday  evening  state  Commissioner  of  Education,  Andrew  B. 
Draper,  addressed  the  association  on  the  subject,  •••The  Education 
Which  Concerns  New  York."  Among  other  things,  he  said  that 
the  main  educational  concern  of  New  York  is  that  her  people  shall 
be  trained  in  common  honest y:  where  that  is  accomplished  mm  h 
of  the  other  training  takes  care  of  itself;  if  it  is  not  assured.  the 
other  training  is  of  little  avail.  Education  that  has  life  and  enters 
Into  life:  education  that  makes  a  living  and  makes  life  worth  livi 

education  that  can  use  English  to  express  Itself;  education  that 

does  not  assume  that  a  doctor  must  he  .in  educated  man  and  that  a 

mechanic  or  farmer  cannot  be;  education  that  appeals  to  the  masses; 
that  makes  better  citizens  and  a  greater  state ;  education  thai  sup 

ports   the  imperial   position  of  the  State  and   inspires  education   in 

all  the  States:  that  is  the  education  that  concerns  New  York. 
William  EL  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  schools  ol  Greater 
ork,  spoke  on  the  topic,  "The  Next  Btep  Forward  in  Ele- 
mentary  Education."     [n  school   special   habits  must   be  formed 

in  connection  With  the  teaching  of  every  subject   in  ths  I  "rriculum. 

srrj  ing  the  special  habits  so  formed  Into  every  phase  of  Hfe  the 

00]  may  cultivate  those  general  habits  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness   and   -  As  enumerated    by    Me.    Maxwell,  those 
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habits  are:  The  school  virtues  of  order  and  obedience,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  habits  of  taking  pains  and  concentrating  the  mind 
upon  the  work  in  hand,  careful  observation,  logical  memory,  careful 
scrutiny  of  one's  own  work  to  eliminate  errors  and  insure  correct- 
ness, inquiry  as  to  the  how  and  why  of  every  process  we  try  to  under- 
stand and  perform,  clear  expression  of  the  results  of  observations 
and  reasoning.  The  next  forward  step  in  public  education  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  making  of  a  united  effort  in  all  schools 
by  all  teachers  to  develop  in  the  rising  generation  the  right  moral 
and  intellectual  habits. 

Dr.  George  P.  Bristol  of  Cornell  University  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  new  Education  Building  at  Albany. 

C.  B.  Robertson, 

Superintendent  of  Training  Schools,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Qui    Montmm  Whipple     Manual  of  Mental  and  Phualcal  '/• 
Baltimore:  Warwick  ft  JTork,  in...  1910.    Pp,  six,  584.    $2J50 
Postage  i s  'fills  extra. I 

The  sub  title  «»i*  iiiis  work  states  that  it  is  "a  '»<><>k  at  direction! 
compiled  witk  special  reference  to  the  experimental  study  of  school 
children  in  the  laboratory  or  classroom."  This  purpose  is  eon 
ceived  in  a  rerj  broad  way,  however,  so  thai  in  addition  to  dire 
timis.  there  are  qnite  extended  discussions  of  methods  and  results. 
The  need  <>f  a  volume  of  this  character  has  long  been  acutely  f«*it, 
and  there  can  be  no  donbl  of  the  warin  welcome  it  will  receive. 
Since  it  is  essentially  a  pioneer  in  its  own  Held,  it  will  doubtless 

fail  to  satisfv  certain  Deeds,  and  supplementary  manuals  will  follow  . 

This  siimulation  of  other  workers  will  be  among  its  most  valuable 

consequences.      As   in   so  many  other   undertakings  in   life,  the  first 
step  is  the  difficult  thing. 

of  the  practical  effectiveness  of  t h«*  book  the  reviewer  is  hesitant 
to  speak  in  advance  of  actual  experience,  so  often  has  he  seen  highly- 
lauded  books  fail  in  the  test  of  real  use.    Certain  of  the  requisites 

for  success  the  book   undoubtedly  posst The  directions  are 

generally  brief  and  clear,  and  the  commentary  which  accompanies 

the  instructions  is  lucid  and  well  -poised.     The  text  ha>  a  reasonable 

number  of  illustrations  and  these  contribute  distinctly  to  its  Intel 
liability.    The\  smack  rather  strongly  of  advertisement  for  a 

tain  tirm  of  instrument   makers,  to  whom   the  author  acknowledgea 
Indebtedness    for   his   original    derision    to  attempt    the   work.     This 

Inn,  as  stated  In  the  preface,  will  undertake  to  furnish  the  apparatus 

called  for.     The  reviewer  is  not   disposed  to  Quibble  over  a   |M»int  of 

etiquette— if  Indeed  it  exists  in  this  ease    but  the  purely  scientific 
character  «»f  the  book  is  not  the  gainer  by  the  recurrent  appearance 

Of  this  commercial  element   in  the  cuts.      In  one  aid  'Marin:: 

the  Arm  name  is  pinned  up  in  view,  qnite  separate  from  the  appa 

tus  itself. 
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In  the  selection  of  tests  there  must  inevitably  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  may  wisely  be  included.  The  reviewer  has 
felt  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  author's  decision  in  only  a  few 
instances,  and  then  on  grounds  which  are  by  no  means  convincing 
to  an  unbiased  judge.  But  the  relative  value  of  the  several  tests 
varies  widely  and  the  author  might  perhaps  have  indicated  more 
fully  what  are  the  obvious  advantages  and  disadvantages  attaching 
to  those  chosen,  when  measured  by  any  of  the  common  demands  for 
such  tests.  The  young  teacher  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  these 
materials  will  certainly  be  puzzled  to  secure  a  proper  perspective. 

The  field  covered  by  the  tests  includes  on  the  physical  side  the 
ordinary  anthropometic  measurements  of  height,  weight  and  skull 
dimensions;  physical  measurements  of  lung  capacity,  and  muscular 
power  and  control.  The  strictly  psychological  tests  concern  sensory 
capacity,  attention,  description,  association,  memory,  learning,  sug- 
gestibility, imagination  (?),  and  invention  (?),  intellectual  equip- 
ment ( ?),  and  at  the  end  are  added  the  De  Sanctis  and  Binet-Simon 
diagnostic  tests. 

It  seems  a  trifle  odd  that  a  product  of  the  Cornell  laboratory 
should  have  no  special  tests  on  imagery  analysis,  especially  one  who 
has  himself  made  interesting  contributions  to  the  subject.  The 
reviewer  finds  no  ready  explanation  for  this  omission,  which  from 
some  points  of  view  seems  to  him  the  most  serious  of  which  the  text 
is  guilty.  Tests  touching  this  matter  are,  to  be  sure,  fai*  from  satis- 
factory in  their  present  form,  but  in  technical  adequacy  they  are 
distinctly  superior  to  a  number  included  by  the  author  and  their 
general  psychological  interest  and  significance  is  quite  superior  to 
several  he  employs. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  one  chapter  devoted  to  tests  on  "imagination 
and  invention,"  but  on  examination  they  prove  to  be  tests  whose 
dominantly  objective  character  renders  it  possible  to  perform  them 
without  gaining  any  penetrating  anatysis  of  the  imagery  used.  Of 
the  "ink-blot  test"  the  author  makes  the  rather  unguarded  statement 
that:  "The  ink-blot  test  serves  primarily  as  a  test  of  visual 
imagery"  (p.  435).  Now,  the  test  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  elicit 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  visual  imagery,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  author  prescribes  it,  persons  quite  deficient  in  visual 
imagery  may  achieve  considerable  success.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
used  as  a  test  of  visual  imagery  without  employing  many  qualifying 
precautions. 


iHACTS   AM'    I i:\iEW8.  HM 

The  reinainii  .»f  tlir  sect  k>fi   "  <     </..  word  building,  completing 

mutilated  sentences,   ric.i.   whether  «  on  .»f  imagin;i 

linn  iir  of  Invention,  have  the  general  shortcoming  that  they  over 

fWiphttJOT  \<  rl»;il  processes  ill  urns t  t<.  t  1m-  complete  CXCluafol  of  Other 
t  \  [M'S  of    ilivriif  i\i*m-ss. 

Tin-  Intellectual  equipment  tests  [one  nn  nn  abularj  end  one  on 
Information)  must  either  be  understood  verj  literal]]  at  serving  to 

Indicate  the  material!  available  in  the  mind,  or  else  be  supplemented 
with  problem  -solving  tests  of  a  moir  representative  kind  than  thos** 
Involved  in  thr  pre\  i-  on  nn  inventiveness.     This  is  M  obviOtU 

o  require  no  discussion.    Intellectual  equipment  In  any  ordinary 
■suae  Involves  sagacity,  quickness,  fertility,  «piit«*  as  mneh  as  sheer 

Information  :i  1 1«  1  \n<  -ahulary.  which  are  the  pnints  tested  in  the  pro- 

eedure  of  the  text. 

In   one  direct  inn  only  (Un>s  the   reviewer  entertain   misgivings  as 

to  the  Influence  which  the  book  will  certainly  exercise,     in  connec 

tinn  with  the  several  tests  the  author  has  brought  together  in  a  moat 
helpful  way  results  gathered  from  the  literature  of  the  subject 

These  results  are  set  down  very  succinctly  and  clearly,  but  with 
little  effort  to  estimate  their  relative  worth.  Such  an  cstimat. 
Of  course,  often  very  difficult  to  make  and  very  delicate  to  formulate. 
Nevertheless,  it  fairly  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  writer  of 
a  book  like  this  to  make  such  distinctions.  The  evil  result  of  failing 
to  make  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  surprisingly  large  number 
Of  persons  is  wnnt  to  take  such  citations  uncritically  as  all  possess- 
ing equal  validity,  which  they  rarely  possess,  and  as  all  applying  to 
ctly  the  same  circumstances,  which  is  rarely  true,  of  this  the 
reviewer  has  recently  had  most  impressive  experience  NOW,  among 
Dr.  Whipple's  citations  are  a  considerable  number  of  researches  of 
which    the    reviewer    lias    had    BOUM    intimate    personal    knowledge 

and  their  relative  value  as  science  varies  in  I  \rv\  extreme 

but  the  reader  of  this  hook  would  secure  no  Indication  of  the  fact 

In  this  way  much  pseudo  scientific  information,  which  at  beat  may 
be  true,  is  propagated  as  established  fact  on  which  CODCftlSiOttS  and 
practto  ions  importance  are  based. 

All  the  points,  however,  upon  which  strictures  might  1h>  passed 

<»f  minor  consequence  when  compared  with  the  higB  general  level 
of  Scholarship   and    expository    skill    which    the   book    relic 

Whipple  has  done  an  extremely  valuable  thing,  ami  dOM  it  extremely 
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well.  The  publishers  have  supplied  a  clear,  legible  page,  although 
typographical  errors  are  rather  numerous.  Excellent  indices  render 
the  materials  of  the  book  readily  accessible. 

University  of  Chicago.  James  Rowland  Angell. 

F.  Watson.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Subjects  in 
England.  (London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1909.  Pp. 
lvi,  553.) 
This  is  a  type  of  work  that  is  sadly  needed  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation— an  intensive  study  of  a  single  epoch.  In  the  author's  earlier 
work  (The  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1G60,  Cambridge,  1908) 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  erudite  and  painstaking  scholarship. 
These  evidences  are  even  more  numerous  in  the  present  companion 
volume.  The  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  educational  history  lies, 
we  believe,  in  the  perspective  that  it  gives  the  student  with  reference 
to  present  problems.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  modern  languages,  the  sciences  and  mathematics  had  to  over- 
come before  their  position  in  the  educational  curriculum  could  be 
assured  should  certainly  give  one  not  only  an  increased  appreciation 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  educational  conservatism,  but  also 
a  new  access  of  courage  and  determination  in  advocating  merited 
innovations.  Like  Professor  Watson's  earlier  work,  the  present 
volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  teachers  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation who  desire  a  convenient  summary  of  source-materials  in  this 
important  field.  Unfortunately,  the  author's  style  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness  and  helpful  organization  of  mate- 
rials, but  one  will  readily  forgive  this  in  light  of  the  care  with  which 
the  materials  have  been  selected  and  the  illuminating  comments  with 
which  quotations  from  the  sources  have  been  annotated. 

W.  C.  B. 

A.  C.  Perry,  Jr.    Problems  of  the  Elementary  School.     (New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  viii,  224.    fl.25.) 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  Problems  in  the  organization 
of  elementary  schools,  and  (2)  problems  in  method  and  manage- 
ment. As  a  principal  of  one  of  the  large  elementary  schools  of  New 
York  city,  and  as  a  man  well  trained  in  educational  theory,  Dr.  Perry 
has  a  right  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  these  topics. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  (1)  the  organic  structure  of 


imn  mi  unrti 

llu'  elemental  \    KcllOol.    (2)    I  B€  <  lirrii  ll  llllli.   ;i  ml    i '.'.  \    (lie   fundamental 

problems  of  moral  training.    The  American  system  of  element! 

tad  seeondan  education,  forming,  as  it  docs,   -an  educational  Kadd 
with  our  cml  in  the  putter  and  tin*  other  end  m  the  universit  v."  is. 
I  »r.    I'i'll  \     believes,    nimll    less   efficient    ill    meeting    the    needs    of    flu* 
|ieople   than  arc  <1  i fV«-r«-ii  1  iatcd   Schools  of    Knro|x  in  trie*.      I f « - 

proposes  a  modification  of  OUT  present  organization  in  tin-  direction 
of  tin*  European  plan,  laying  <"ir  democratic  ideals  by  providing 
plont  iful   opportunities    for   transition    between    tin-   KhOOlfl   for   the 

masses  and   thr  s.  1 Is   fur   tin*  classes.      In   Other   word**,  lie  would 

ha\e  several  educational  holders,  some  leading  directly  to  industrial 
life,  others  to  that  stage  Of  liberal  education  that  is  represented  DJf 
the  Ugh  School,  and  others  tO  professional  life;  hut  lie  woiii-l 
<areful  to  provide  Opportnnitiet  for  transfer  from  one  ladder  to  any 
other  ill  ease  a  pupil  found  that  he  had  made  ihe  WTOng  start.  The 
author's  discussion  is  interesting,  but  one  is  tempted  to  question  Im- 
possibility of  preserving  the  ideal  of  equality  of  Opport unit y  onder 

sin  h  a  system,  i  >r.  Perry  seems  to  have  neglected  one  factor  that 
does  more,  probably,  to  preserve  democratic  -deals  than  anything 

else  in  our  educational  system,  namely,  the  association  of  children 
of  all  classes  in  the  same  school  and  in   the  same  work.     No  doubt 

something  is  lost  by  this  arrangement,  but  something  of  vital  Im- 
portance is  surely  gained  something  that  would  be  entirely  lost  if 
the  masses  ami  the  classes  were  segregated  in  their  early  education. 
N6r  is  the  difference  between   the  American  elementary  school  and 

the  German  i  olk$$chult  so  broad  as  in-.  Perry  would  have  as  infer. 

So  far  as  the  innh  ,it  of  its  curriculum  is  concerned  i  with  the  moditi 
cations   that    are   now   l>eing   introduced),  our  elementary   school   is 

essentially  a  people's  school,  and  whatever  waste  it  Involves  will. 

in  the  near  future,  be  borne,  not  by  the  90  per  Cent,  who  never  get 
any  farther  than  the  eighth  grade,  but  by  the  in  per  rent,  who  go  on. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  preparation,  it  is  the  latter  class  that 
would  be  benefited  by  segregation,  not  the  former.     And  yet,  si  has 

been  Suggested,   this  benefit    would   be  at    file  expense  of   the   ideals  ot 

democracy,  gained  through  the  intimate  association  of  children  of 

all  class. 

In  connection  with  the  curriculum.  Dr.  lVrr\  makes  some  sugges 
tions  that  merit  careful  consideration.  He«  o^ni/inj:  the  importance 
of  the  fundamentals,  he   insists  that   drill   and   repetition  are  abso- 
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lutely  essential  to  their  mastery,  and  that  drill  and  repetition  are 
bound  to  be  neglected  in  an  overburdened  curriculum.  He  recom- 
mends (1)  cutting  the  requirements  in  the  fundamental  subjects  to 
an  irreducible  minimum  and  then  teaching  these  subjects  thoroughly, 
and  (2)  eliminating  all  drill  methods  from  the  accessory  subjects, 
and  teaching  them  frankly  "in  the  spirit  of  privilege,  not  as  a  dury 
or  task." 

The  chapter  on  moral  training  is  brief,  but  it  contains  much  that 
is  fundamental  in  this  important  task  of  the  school — much,  indeed, 
that  educational  theory  has  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  The  author 
insists  that  "to  make  a  task  interesting  through  the  petty  devices  of 
teaching  method  is  to  make  it  fruitless  for  will  training."  He  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  find  effective  moral  training  in  drill  tasks 
per  se.  "It  is  only  when  a  pupil  submits  himself  to  unattractive 
drill  through  the  operation  of  some  ideal  which  he  recognizes  for 
himself  that  he  is  gaining  in  will  power"  (p.  70). 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  the  portion  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  most  helpful  to  the  average  teacher.  It  is  made  up  largely 
of  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  of  upper-grade  Eng- 
lish, history  and  arithmetic.  A  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  blackboard  may  be  put,  suggestions  regarding  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  school  museum  and  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  care  of 
adolescent  girls  conclude  the  volume,  W.  C.  B. 


MOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  plan  for  tin-  encouragement  of  Investigations  In  experimental 
pedagogy,  outlined  In  the  January  number  of  tins  Joubkal, 
injr  w\\\\  the  cordial  rapport  of  psychologists  and  educators,  and  ha* 
called  forth  vrerda  of  hearty  approval  from  all  parti  c»f  the  country. 
4rrangemente  an  being  perfected  for  tin*  preliminary  surveys,  which 
will  set  forth  Important  problems  in  each  achoo]  subject  and  will 
Indicate  the  moat  advantageous  methodi  of  attacking  them.  W*  are 
.  nn\  tnced  that  these  stndiei  will  be  of  great  value  i<>  the  progrcai 

her,  whether  in  the  elementary  or  in  the  nigh  school,  and  ire  are 
anxious  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  teachen  who  are  not  already 
readen  of  tins  Journal.    To  do  tins  we  need  your  assistance    If 
vmi  believe  in  the  cause  of  the  scientific  study  of  education,  if 
desire  i<»  see  that  canae  progreae  and  become  a  dominating  Influence 

in  the  practice  of  the  schools,  will  yon  not  lake  the  trouble  to  writ** 
out  and  send  to  the  Managing  Editor  die  names  and  addresses  of 
fifteen  of  twenty  of  your  acquaintances  who  might   he  interested   in 

inch  experimental  studies  of  teaching?  J.  C.  B, 

The  most  important  movement  that  we  can  foraee  for  psychology 

in  the  decade  which  we  now  enter  is  perhaps  the  coming  of  the  i 
salt  in*:  psychologist    an  expert  in  psychology,  who  may  be  employed 
dviser  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ascertained  fai  ts  of  mental 

life  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  a  given  practical  situation. 

Off  may  be  employed  to  search  for,  or  verify,  such  fads  bj  special  in 
igation.    He  will  not  be  BO  administrative  officer,  not  a  practicing 
physician  <>r  teacher,  not  a  "pure'*  scientist,  not  a  reformer,  not  dc 

privi  ientinV   freedom,   but    will   chose  some  phase  of  Spp] 

bology  as  his  profession  and  pursue  it  Intensively  as  a  life  work. 

applied  psychology  cannot  always  live  by  the  erumbs  that  fall 

from  the  j  rol  table,  nor  ean  it  get  its  full  vitality  from  the  turn 

nrions*     1 1  must  i  ed  bj  the  sp  s  ho 

himself  t«>  it  for  its  nun  sake     It  must  recognise  itself,  its 

01  a  peculiar  technique,  ed  leMa  and  di^  it* 

.1*0 
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stupendous  difficulties,  its  essential  limitations,  and  withal,  its 
promise  and  worth.  The  work  of  the  consulting  psychologist  falls 
roughly  within  the  four  general  fields — (1)  mental  pathology,  (2) 
education,  (3)  the  arts,  crafts,  professions  and  industries,  and  (4) 
eugenics.  C.  E.  8. 

Rochester  abolishes  school  fraternities.  We  offer  our  congrat  il- 
lations to  the  school  authorities  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  their  action 
in  unanimously  voting  to  abolish  the  five  fraternities  and  five  sorori- 
ties in  the  high  schools  of  that  city  on  the  ground  that  they  "promote 
exclusive  and  undemocratic  class  conditions,  fix  premature  and  arti- 
ficial social  standards,  detract  seriously  from  the  regular  work  of  the 
school,  stimulate  extravagant  habits  and  involve  a  burdensome  ex- 
pense." According  to  press  reports,  communications  from  parents 
in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  board  showed  that  85  per  cent, 
of  the  parents  favored  the  prohibition  of  the  societies.  As  to  the 
attitude  of  the  fraternity  men,  the  same  press  reports  are  authority 
for  the  statement  made  by  the  "Secretary  of  the  Grand  Inter  Fra 
ternity  Council  of  the  United  States'-  that  "arrangements  would  be 
made  to  continue  the  organization  in  some  other  form,  despite  the 
board's  ruling." 

The  high-school  secret  society  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple 
or  so  easily  solved  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  We  hope  in  I  lie  near 
future  to  set  forth  the  history  and  status  of  the  movement  and  to 
discuss  the  psychological  and  scholastic  issues  involved.  For  the 
present  we  can  only  place  upon  record  the  action  of  the  Rochester 
authorities,  with  the  assurance  that  every  such  action  makes  easier 
the  task  of  ridding  the  public  schools  of  what  is  almost  universally 
felt  by  schoolmen  to  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

G.M.W. 

All  science  involves  the  quantitative  measurement  of  results.  The 
introduction  of  scientific  methods  into  the  management  of  large  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  concerns  has  given  rise  to  the  efficiency 
engineer,  whose  function  is  to  study  carefully  all  the  details  of  the 
business,  to  determine  the  most  productive  treatment  of  raw  mate- 
rials, to  eliminate  waste,  to  make  the  best  use  of  by-products  and  to 
raise  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  power  to  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  with  the  advent  of  the  scientific  attitude  in 


\..ii.s    \\n    \  i:\V8.  1(,«~ 

education  a  similar  Mend  11111%   Im«  observed  iii  that  Meld.     Iii  the  Jan 
nan   number  of  tins  .Ioiiinai,  Profe-         -  "gently  set  forth 

the  desirability  nf  IliOainillif  Nlllltl  in  cdm  at  inn.      In  a    r< 
port  to  the  fnculix  nf  the  rni\crsii  \  of  ( IhicagO  the  I  nuimittee  Oil  in 
strn.  tinn  recommends  the  appointment  of  an  eflclenCJ  expert,    "who 
shall  be  relieved  from  instruetmial  duties  and  given   tin*  task  of  in 
conditions  and  problem  <»f  undergraduate  instruction.  " 
In  other  wnnls.  a  higlih  salaried  specialist  is  to  he  employed,  whose 
sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  raw  materials  that  eOHM  to  tin*  uni 
•itjr,  the  complex  activities  of  the  plant,  and  the  charactev  of  the 
nut  put.  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

As  this  note  is  being  written  information  reaches  ns  that  a  small 
university  of  the  Middle  West  contemplates  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  "Individual  Attention,"  who  shall  be  a  specialist  in 
heredity  and  the  modification  of  hereditary  traits  by  environment 
in  aptitudes  and  temperaments,  in  interests  and  capacities,  who  shall 
do  no  teaching,  but  who  shall  give  occasional  lectures  to  various 

•  lasses  in  the  institution,  and  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
making  records  of  individual  students,  studying  their  ancestry,  their 
home  environment,  their  native  tastes  and  capacities,  their  inter* 
desires  and  ambitions,  in  order  that  the  university  may  be  of  the 
utmost  possible  service  to  them  in  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  advent  of  the  efficiency  expert  means  the 

•  sommerciaiixing  and  mechanizing  of  education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
makes  for  the  realization  of  the  highest  ideals  of  individual  develop- 
ment— a  development  which  is  seldom  consciously  striven  for.  and 
attained  only  by  chance  under  the  prevailing,  haphazard  mass  regime. 
Particularly  to  city  school  systems  is  the  idea  of  the  educational 
efficiency  expert  to  be  commended.  I  0.  B. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  in  Min- 
neapolis, there  were  three  groups  of  papers  which  would  interest  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  namely,  i  n  on  education.  |  2)  on  the  use  of 
psychological  terms  and  (3)  on  the  psychology  of  religion.  There  were 
five  papers  on  the  learning  process :  L.  W.  Cole,  "Relation  of  Strength 
of  Stimulus  to  Rate  of  Learning  in  the  Chick";  John  F.  Shepard. 
"Some  Results  in  Comparative  PiyehoJoaj";  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
"Experiment!  <>n  the  Perception  of  Number";  Edgar  J  a  men  Swift. 
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"The  Genesis  of  Attention  in  the  Educative  Process/'  and  Daniel 
Starch,  "Periods  of  Work  in  Learning"  and  ''Transference  of  Prac- 
tice." Professor  Seashore  read  a  paper  on  "The  Consulting  Psy- 
chologist." Section  L  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  devoted  one  afternoon  to  the 
Topic  "Transference  of  Discipline,''  in  which  Dr.  W.  F.  Dearborn  and 
Prof.  S.  S.  Colvin  read  papers,  and  a  very  lively  discussion  ensued. 
At  another  session  of  Section  L  the  following  papers  were  read  on 
education :  E.  L.  Thorndike,  "The  Causes  of  Elimination  from  High 
School";  C.  H.  Judd,  "The  Relations  Between  the  High  Schools  and 
the  Colleges";  Max  Meyer,  "Experience  with  the  System  of  Grading 
in  the  University  of  Missouri";  F.  E.  Lurton,  "A  Study  of  Retarda- 
tion  in  the  Schools  of  Minnesota,"  and  Irving  King,  "'The  Problem 
and  Content  of  a  Course  in  Social  Education." 

A  joint  session  with  the  Western  Philosophical  Association  was 
devoted  to  the  topic,  "Philosophical  and  Psychological  Usages  of 
the  Terms  Mind,  Consciousness  and  Soul,"  in  which  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  Professors  J.  R.  Angell,  B.  H.  Bode,  E.  H.  Lindley  and  G. 
A.  Tawney,  and  a  very  profitable  discussion  followed.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  discussion  was  a  paper  by  Professor  Thorndike  on 
"The  Study  of  Consciousness  and  the  Study  of  Behavior." 

Prof.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck  and  Dr.  Irving  King  presented  papers  on 
the  question  of  the  instinctive  nature  of  religion,  and  on  the  same 
program  Dr.  Rowland  Hayncs  presented  a  paper  on  "Case-taking  in 
the  Psychology  of  Moral  and  Religious  Experiences/'  and  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Ames  on  "The  Genesis  of  the  Group  Spirit." 

The  presidential  address,  by  Prof.  Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  was  on 
"The  Place  of  Movement  in  Consciousness,"  and  the  presidential  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  E.  B.  McGilvary  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation  was  on  "The  'Fringe'  of  William  James'  Psychology  as  the 
Basis  of  Logic." 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  which  has  been 
working  for  more  than  a  year  on  "tests  of  college  efficiency,"  has 
submitted  its  report  to  the  president.  The  report  deals  with  (1)  the 
educative  process  in  the  college,  including  government,  administra- 
tion and  instruction;  (2)  the  quality  of  the  output,  involving  a  con- 
sideration of  the  scholastic  efficiency  of  the  graduates,  their  success 
in  active  life  and  their  general  intellectual  efficiency,  and  (3)  the 
cost  of  the  college  and  its  operation.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time 
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the  report  frill  be  tie  to  the  public.  Such  Investigation! 
point  the  wag  toward  the  Introduction  of  i •  experimental  j- 

gOgv    in   rol  Inn-       One    ll    '  m mils    I « »   KBOW    What    imitH   of 

iih';imhv  were  adopted  in  estimating  tin-  relative  Importanee  <>f  m 
of  the  quantities  mentioned 

The  Committee  on  Backward  Children  investigation  appointed  bj 
the  Superintendent  «»f  Schools  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  Philadelphia  hai  been  at  work  tor  ■  year  mak- 
ing examination!  <»f  the  Individual  children  reported  m  institutional 
in  all,  reports  will  be  made  upon  about  i  thouaand  children 
of  the  special  and  disciplinary  classes,  and  upon  about  two  thouaand 
children  In  the  regular  primary  grades,  trst  to  fourth  school  yet 

A  numher  of  these  children  have  I  icon  examined  in  a« •<  ordanee  with 

the  Binet •Simon  diagnostic  testa.  An  account  <»f  this  work  maj  be 
expected  In  the  annual  report  of  tin*  superintendent,  which  is  pub- 
lished early  In  the  current  year. 

The  Dental  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  partici- 
pate in  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  Philadelphia  school  children. 
Dp.  Robert  B.  Parks.  Instructor  in  the  Graduate  School,  has  chi 
of  the  work  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  is  assisted  by  •*»•">  dentists  and 

seniors  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Harvard  Student  Council  has  been  reorganised  with  a  i 
and  more  representative  membership,  including  as  main  as  |M>ssiblr 
of  tin-  varied  college  activities,  it  will  be  composed  of  the  four 
•  lass  presidents,  captains  of  the  four  major  athletic  teams,  presidenti 
of  the  five  Important  college  papers,  the  vice-president  of  the  Harvard 
Union,  three  representatives  from  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ami  24  mem 
-  elected  from  the  college  at  large.  There  trill  be  an  excutive 
commit  en  members.  The  powers  «»f  the  new  council  arc  inch 

that  its  Inauguration  practically  means  the  beginning  of  student 
government  at  Harvard. 

The   recent    award   of  scholarships   a!    Harvard    l'ni\ersit\    would 

seem  to  substantiate  ex-President  minis  old  contention  thai  the 
fa.  thej  go,  tend  to  prove  that  the  product  <»f  the  public 

school!  has  more  character  and  power  of  work'"  than  the  product  of 
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private  preparatory  schools.  Of  the  178  first  and  second  group 
scholars,  only  seven  men  had  been  fitted  for  Harvard  at  Groton,  Mid- 
dlesex, Pomfret,  St.  George's,  St.  Mark's  or  St.  Paul's. 

The  establishment  of  a  department  of  pedagogy  at  Swarthmore 
College  is  now  assured.  The  board  of  managers  has  accepted  the 
|15,000  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Friends'  General  Conference, 
and  has  set  aside  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  make  the  endow- 
ment of  that  department  $70,000.  The  opening  of  the  department 
will  be  postponed,  however,  until  the  new  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  is  completed.  In  view  of  the  prospective  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  pedagogy,  the  other  departments  have  formed  tentative  plans 
for  the  organization  of  four-year  courses  designed  specifically  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

The  October  number  of  the  Rivista  Pedagogica  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  experimental  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Rome.  In  Italy,  as  in  France,  psychology  has  been  more  of  an 
applied  science  than  in  this  country  or  in  Germany,  and  the  appli- 
cations have  been  chiefly  to  the  problems  of  the  abnormal  conscious- 
ness and  of  pedagogy.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  with  the  supporters  of  the  old  rational  psychology  that 
Prof.  Sante  de  Sanctis  was  permitted  to  open  a  laboratory  for  ex- 
perimental psychology  in  1907  in  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  univer- 
sity. During  the  same  year  a  course  in  experimental  psychology 
applied  to  pedagogy  was  offered  to  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
The  laboratory  contains  a  limited  equipment  of  apparatus,  which  is 
gradually  being  increased,  and  has  so  far  been  used  chiefly  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Several  interesting  research  problems,  however,  are 
now  under  investigation. 

The  day  would  seem  not  far  distant  when  South  Africa  will  have 
a  great  teaching  university,  adequately  endowed  and  equipped.  At 
the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
university  hall  at  Cape  University,  according  to  Science,  hopes  were 
expressed  for  a  union  of  all  South  African  educational  interests  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  university,  and  it  was  announced  that 
wealthy  South  Africans  had  made  contributions  which  would  raise 
the  endowment  to  over  $2,500,000. 
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W  6   BIV    III    IVCeipl    Of  il    |irnspr,  !i|H  Of  "A  CyclOped  hi  -Jltiuii." 

edited  liv  Paul  Mdiiroc,  l*h.I>.,  In  Im-  published  l>\  tin-  M ;icini Han  OOttl 
pain    in   live  volumes.  $.">  each.     This  is  a  truly  monumental   work, 
wort  In    to  take  rank  l».\    the  side  of  Reins  great    BnOffCtopoM$6km 
Unndbuch.    The  LOO  Contributor!  to  th.-  tirsi  volume  arc  men  of  the 

greatest  eminence  Kb  the  education*]  profession,  ami  guarantee  to 
the  ondertaking  the  itamp  of  the  highest  authority,     -The  scope  of 

the  work  is  sin  li  that  it  will  include  a  concise  discussion  of  ;ill  to: 
which  arc  of  itn|K>rtance  and  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  will  give  the 
necessary  information  concerning  every  division  of  educational  prac- 
essential  to  a  book  of  reference." 

The  Journal  of  E<1  u<nt imi,  (London).  December,  L910,  says:  "We 
are  concerned  here  only  to  report  facts — not  to  justify  a  policy.  The 
Prussian  Kuliusminister.  In  a  circular  dated  September  10,  removes 
donbta  that  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  married 
woman  as  teacher.  'There  need  be  no  hesitation  to  insert  forms  of 
appointment  for  women  teachers,  and  in  regulations  for  their  pay- 
ment a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  fixed  appointment  of  a  woman 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  day  of  her  marriage,  unless  the  local  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  school  render  it  advisable  to  keep  her  until  the 
end  of  the  school  half  year.  A  postponement  of  her  retirement  be- 
yond t  Imt  I  ime  is  in  no  case  permissible.  But  by  this  rule  no  restric- 
tion is  put  on  the  right  of  the  educational  authority  to  entrust  a 
married  woman  with  the  office  of  a  teacher  under  the  form  of  a  re- 
\<><  able  appointment.' 

•There  are,  I  think,  two  main  reasons  why  the  married  woman  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  work  of  education  if  education  is  to  m< 
anything  beyond  a  name.  In  the  first  place,  the  married  woman  Ke 
the  normal  woman,  leading  the  normal  life,  and  thus  can  give  to  those 
who  come  under  her  influence  more  desirable  atmosphere  and  ideals 
than  the  single  woman;  in  the  second  place,  the  married  woman. 
speaking  generally  (there  are  always  some  except  inns  to  every  propo- 
sition), knows.  Car  better  than  the  single  woman  can.  the  wa- 
needs,  desires  and  habits  of  young  and  growing  children,  and,  there- 
fore, is  the  person  who  should  be  allowed  to  dea  I  wit  h  these.  I  do  not 
touch  on  another  vital  matter,  except  to  mention  it  in  passing— tin- 
fact  that  for  all  work  we  should  aim  at  getting  the  best  person,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  consideration,  and  that  the  question  of  marriage 
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is  really  irrevelant  in  one  sense ;  yet,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  what  I 
have  said  above  is  true,  then  the  married  woman  will  most  often  be 
the  best  fitted  for  the  work." 

The  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
will  hold  its  mid-winter  meeting  at  Columbia  University,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  February  3  and  4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
Eastern  members  of  the  association  were  unable  to  attend  the 
national  meeting,  it  seems  possible  that  this  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Branch  may  appeal  to  a  wider  constituency  than  usual.  All 
members  and  others  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Among  those  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  being  present  from 
a  considerable  distance  are  Professors  Angel  1,  Jastrow,  Judd  and 
Pillsbury. 

In  our  November  number  we  called  attention  to  the  Conference  on 
the  Moral  Phases  of  Public  Education,  to  be  held  at  Teachers'  ( College, 
Columbia  University,  February  1G  and  17.  Among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  "Legal  Provisions  for  Moral  Instruction  and  Training 
in  the  Various  States,"  Prof.  G.  D.  Strayer;  "The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers for  the  Work  of  Moral  Instruction  and  Training — Report  on  the 
Training  Now  Provided  by  Normal  Schools  and  University  Depart- 
ments of  Education,"  Prof.  \V.  C.  Bagley;  "The  Practice  of  the 
Schools  in  the  Different  States,  with  Especial  Reference  to  New  Ex- 
periments," fourteen  speakers;  "A  Comparison  of  Methods  of  Moral 
Instruction  and  Training,"  four  speakers;  "What  Advance  Steps 
Should  Now  Be  Taken?"  report  of  a  committee.  The  conference  is 
not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  for  Home  Education  will  prob- 
ably  be  held  in  the  United  States.  A  commission  lias  been  appointed, 
with  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
as  secretary,  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration. 

The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  New  York  city,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  3  and  4. 

Professor  Whipple's  Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests  is 
arousing  favorable  comment  in  England  and  on  the  continent.    Lead 
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lag  English  journals,  notablj  ft  fcooJ  //'"/"  >•< .  have  ^i\<mi  it  extended 

and  laudatory   not  in*.  iiimI   Pro  tensor   \lcuiiuiiin  ol   I.' 

overtures  for  the  translation  oi  the  work  into  German. 

At  the  Joint  meeting  of  Section  L  of  the  American  Association  for 

the  Advancement  ol  s«  lence  irith  the  American  Federation  »i  Teach 

oi  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  held  at   Mia 

neapolia,  December  29,  Prof  K.  L  Tlmmdike  presented  a  papm  mi 

'Methods  of  Testing  the  Efficiency  of  Science  and  Mathematics  I  <•  tch 

Prof.  M.  V.  (yshea  of  the  University  ol  Wisconsin  has  again  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  American  committee  of  the  Internationa] 
Ckmgress  on  Childhood  and  Youth.  The  next  session  of  the  Congress 
will  be  held  in  the  United  stales,  probably  at  Washington,  D.  <'..  in 
L912. 

At  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso 
elation  Prof.  0.  E.  Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was  eta 
president,  and  Prof.  W.  V.  1>.  Bingham  of  Dartmouth  College,  sec- 
retary. 

The  professors  of  the  Paris  Medical  College  have  nominated  Dr. 
Dejerine,  professor  of  medical  pathology,  to  the  clinical  chair  of  dis 
eases  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  Salpetriere,    Tin's  position,  once 

held  by  Charcot,  was  recently  occupied  by  Professor  Kaymond.  who 

died    last    September.       S<iriicc. 

Miss  [sabel  <'amp.  associate  professor  of  pedagogy  at   Normal  Col* 

\«\\  York  <'ity.  lias  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Colombia  University, 
Dr.  Frederic  B.  Lee,  no*  research  professor  of  physiology,  has  been 

appointed  head  *>\'  the  department  <d  physiology,  t<  d  Prof. 

.luiin  { ;.  <  intis.  retired. 

The  second  animal  session  of  the  Bfew  fork  State  tea*  hers  of  edn 
cational  psychology  sill  be  held  bers?  College,  Columbia  Unl 
versify,  Thursday   evening,  April  -<>.  to  Baturdaj   n.  April 

Details  «»f  the  program  arrangements  will  be  announced  Kat 
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(In  this  section  only  such  articles  will  he  noticed  as  bear  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interests  of  this  Journal.) 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC.  S.  L.  Heeter.  Conservation 
of  Health  in  the  Schoolroom.  Vol.  Ill,  121-124.  In  this  article  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  physical  environment  of  the  pupil — school 
grounds,  buildings,  sanitation,  heating,  ventilation,  etc. — is  placed 
upon  the  school  authorities.  The  teachers  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
child,  and  should  detect  mental  and  physical  defects  which  might 
tend  to  undermine  health  or  retard  progress  in  school  work.  Mary 
Belle  Greene.  A  Class  of  Backward  and  Defective  Children.  Vol. 
Ill,  125-133.  Miss  Greene  reports  on  what  she  has  accomplished  in 
a  class  for  backward  and  defective  children  in  Philadelphia.  The 
article  presents  results  of  intelligent  application  of  methods  adapted 
to  individual  requirements.  The  results  obtained  constitute  a  strong 
plea  for  individual  treatment  of  defectives  by  intelligently  trained 
teachers  provided  with  adequate  supplies.  Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller. 
Progress  and  Retardation  of  a  Baltimore  Class.  Vol.  Ill,  136-140. 
Dr.  Miller  presents  a  study  of  records  made  by  a  class  of  43  pupils 
from  September,  1901,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1908-09.  He  points  out 
some  reasons  for  retardation  and  elimination  that  have  effected  the 
members  of  this  class,  and  protests  against  some  comparisons  that 
have  been  made  between  school  systems  without  considering  the 
diverse  conditions  to  be  met.  The  study  is  of  special  value,  in  that  it 
follows  the  same  children  for  a  period  of  years.  Albert  E.  Taussig. 
The  Prevalence  of  Visual  and  Aural  Defects  Among  the  Public 
School  Children  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri.  Vol.  Ill,  149-160. 
This  investigation  was  limited  to  the  study  of  the  prevalence  of  im- 
paired vision,  defective  hearing  and  well-marked  adenoids.  The  re- 
port gives  total  percentage  of  children  thus  affected,  influences  of 
sex  and  age  upon  these  defects  and  the  bearing  which  they  have  upon 
school  progress.  He  concludes  that  State-wide,  systematic  medical 
inspection  and  uniform  method  of  tabulating  statistics  are  necessary. 
Alvin  E.  Wagner.  Retardation  and  Elimination  in  the  Schools  of 
Mauch  Chunk  Township.  Vol.  Ill,  164-173.  The  writer  finds  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  those  leaving  school  were  progressing  at  a 
subnormal  rate,  and  that  the  causes  of  retardation  are  exceedingly 
varied  and  complex,  and  urges  our  schools  to  devote  more  time  to 
developing  the  physique,  the  forming  of  good  habits  and  the  instilling 
of  high  ideals  while  making  the  curriculum  more  vital  by  bringing 

(114) 
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ii  closet  !<•  the  the  pupils,    Liohthm  WnuwL     \   \iimfa .»/ 

with  n   Uintl.    Vol.  III.  L79-205.     Professor  Winner 

markabla  rnlmpanseri  In  hi«  lyvchoio^imi  riinic.  nmi  asserts  that  it 

e\  idcii.es     inure      i  n  1  el  I  iijclice     (llilll      tllSlt      |)OSHC*sed      0}      nil\      MliflMl] 

hitherto  reported  in  the  niinahi  He  states  thai 

everj  appearance  of  possessing  determination,  courage  end  self 
directed  interest,  and  that  he  Is  prepared  to  believe  thai  it*  pro 
tteiencj  Is  do!  so  much  doe  to  training  ss  to  genuine  self-education* 
Reasoning;  writing;  articulating  and  comprehension  <>f  Ii  are 

among  the  accomplishments  attributed  to  the  animal.  It  is  to  be 
borne  In  mind  that,  as  the  author  states,  this  ape  is  as  exhibition 
animal,  ami  heme  its  education  is  subjed  to  Interpretations  similar 
10  those  placed  upon  the  performances  of  trained  bones,  dog 
oi.iviK  r.  Oobman.  Six*  of  dosses  and  School  Progress.  VoL  ill, 
Ji_.    This  simiv  Indicates  that  the  mediunvsised  classes  prog 

more  rapidly  than  the  smaller  or  larger  ones;  that  small  numbers  SI  I 

advantage  in  the  lower  grades  and  large  numbers  In' the  higher 
grades,  and  that  classes  of  larger  membership  rank  highest  in  con- 
duct, (hisses  with  special  teachers  are  held  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  defective  children,  but  mass  Instruction  is  asserted  to  be  an  Ideal 
which  is  advantageous  from  a  pedagogic  as  well  as  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  Bdwabd  0.  Kirk.  The  Dental  Disabilities  of  School 
children.  Vo.  Ill,  217-22.3.  The  article  maintains  that  education, 
Inspection  and  treatment  along  the  lines  of  dental  and  oral  hygiene 
would  ward  against  most  dental  diseases  and  many  of  their  conse- 
quences, as  well  as  promote  physical  development  and  mental  effi- 
ciency. Alice  C  Boughtox.  Pom//  Luncheons*  Vol.  DLI,  228-231* 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  herein  reported  to  provide  wholesome 
food,  prepared  and  served  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  children 
in  the  city.  The  study  outlines  the  plan  of  the  work  accomplished, 
lists  the  foods  provided  and  gives  the  caloric  evaluation  of  each. 
Bdwabd  L  Thobndiks.  Promotion,  Retardation  and  EUminai 
III.  232-243  and  266-265.  Basing  his  study  upon  the  reports  ol  o 
inn  cities  and  t«,wns.  together  with  i  bone  reported  by  Ajres  in  ••! 

is  iii  our  Schools."  the  author  shows  that  the  percen  fail- 

ures taken  si  the  <nd  of  the  year  is  Inadequate  to  give  a  valid  i 

**f  the  relative  length  of  grades  for  the  reasons  that    i  1  i    it   fails  to 

i;ikc  account  <>f  children  who  did  the  work  <>t*  b  grade  In  less  than  nor- 
mal time:    (2)    tin*  Second  or  third   failure  of  a  pupil  after  two  or 

in.,  years  In  a  grade  is  given  do  more  weight  than  .1  first  failure; 
entage  of  failures  Is  based  on  the  number  ol  pupils  In  1 

n  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Instead  of  those  who  rea<  had  the 
grade  ami  attempted  iis  work,  and  I  I  '   the  enrollment  at  the  cud  of 

the  grade  one  may  include  children  who  have  no  the 

"normal"  time  in  the  grade  for  obvious  reasons.   The  author  tart 

nsses  the  principles  of  retardation  as  related  to  tb  ■   «»f 

study,  to  promotion  and  elimination,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no 
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evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  the  retarding  force  is  greater  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  grades,  excepting  the  first  grade.  G.  W. 
Gayler.  Retardation  and  Elimination  in  Graded  and  Rural  Schools. 
IV,  40-45.  A  Further  Study  of  Retardation  in  Illinois.  IV,  79-82. 
Superintendent  Gayler  makes  an  elaborate  and  interesting  compari- 
son between  graded  and  rural  schools,  with  reference  to  the  percent- 
age and  progress  of  retardation  and  elimination.  In  the  second 
article  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  re- 
tarded pupils  are  average  pupils  without  physical  defects  and  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  Carrie  R.  Squire.  Our  Responsibility  for 
Retardation.  IV,  46-53.  In  addition  to  mental  inferiority,  I  )r.  Squire 
recognizes  the  following  causes  of  retardation:  Late  entrance, 
change  of  school,  inefficient  schools,  illness,  physical  defects  and  lan- 
guage difficulties.  Lightner  Witmer.  What  is  Meant  by  Retarda- 
tion? IV,  121-131.  Professor  Witmer,  reviewing  the  genera]  con- 
ception of  retardation,  with  reference  especially  to  the  investigations 
of  Ayres,  Cornman  and  Bryan,  concludes  that  any  child  is  retarded 
psychologically  if  the  functions  of  his  brain  are  not  developed  up  to 
the  normal  limit  for  his  age,  and  that  those  children  who  are  two 
years  older  than  the  normal  age  for  their  grade  are  pedagogic-ally 
retarded.  George  S.  Schlegel.  The  Reading  Free  Denial  Dispen- 
sary. Ill,  249-254.  Dr.  Schlegel  describes  the  work  of  tin1  Heading 
Dental  Society,  whose  chief  object  has  been  to  show  the  need  of  a  free 
dental  dispensary  and  to  promote  dental  inspection  in  the  public 
schools.  Arthur  Holmes.  (Um  Infected  Teeth  Cause  Moral  De- 
generacy? IV,  19-22.  In  a  typical  case  Dr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to 
the  effect  of  general  nervous  irritations  which  frequently  arise  during 
the  period  of  exchange  of  the  permanent  for  the  deciduous  set  of 
teeth.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Medical  and  Dental  Inspection  in 
the  Cleveland  Schools.  IV,  93-108.  Dr.  Wallin  reports  Hint  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Cleveland  co-operated  with  the  sanitation 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  conducting  a  dental  sur- 
vey of  the  schools.  It  was  found  that  1)7  per  cent,  of  tin1  children 
required  dental  service.  Following  this  revelation  dental  clinics, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  were  opened  in  the  school 
buildings.  George  L.  Leslie.  Health  and  Development  Super- 
vision of  the  Public  Schools  of  California.  IV,  33  39.  The  author 
describes  fully  the  operation  of  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  establishing  health  and  development  supervision 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Charles  Keen  Taylob.  The  Hoy 
and  the  Cigarette.  IV,  54,  55.  Professor  Taylor  calls  attention  to 
the  large  percentage  of  boys  from  12  to  17  years  old  who  smoke  cig- 
arettes, notwithstanding  the  laws  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  boys.  By  comparison,  he  shows  that  the  grades  of 
smokers  fall  from  10  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent,  below  those  of  non- 
smokers.  Wilfred  L.  Foster.  Physiological  Age  as  a  Basis  for  the 
Classification   of   Pupils   Entering  High  School,   and    Relation    of 
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/»///<■  tnHt-iifht.    l\  .  s.*l  vv    The  author  state*  that  "atn mi t  oik* 

third  of  all  the  boys  who  enter  the  high  schools  in  Ssm  Fori 
discharged  during  the  Aral  term."     U  i  remedj  t"i  thii  appalling 

condition  lie  recommendi  classifying  the  different  grades,  i rding 

to  mental  anility  and  development    Arthui  Holmes.     I  Woral  Im 

IV,   I  nil  I  Mi      Tin-  aullx  <l.  • 

underlying  causes  and  theoriei  of  moral  degeneracy,  and  j^'in' 
number  of  Illustration*  to  ihow  hon  these  are  applied  In  the  d 

liosis    of    l\pii-al    rases.        AUIIIIK     llul.MKS.  \  ii     Eillli  'ihoii'll     I'.ij- 

tin  nt   irith  TtVUbU  sunn     \ilnhsr,nl   ftoi/s.     IV .   L55-178.     The  author 

deacribefl  In  detail  a  verj  ■uccessful  experiment  which  was  conducted 
iu  connection  \\  i  1 1 1  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvauia,  and  shows  how  8  group  of  troublesome  adolescent  b 
was  held   together  and   Improved.     Clara    Harrisou   Town.     1% 
Training  of  a  Dote  of  Infantile  Stammer.    IV.  186  1 M),    The  specie] 
feature  in  the  method  used  by  the  author  was  io  drill  the  stammerer 
on  one  consonant  in  all  the  positions  in  conjunction  with  every  vowel 
and  diphthong  before  passing  on  to  the  next  eonsonant     By  this 
method  marked  Improvement  was  made,  both  in  speech  and  In  spell 
big. 

Tin:  JOURNAL  OF  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Vol.  V.  No. 
i.  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  dreams  in  psycho-analysis.  Monro* 
Prince.  The  Mechanism  and  interpretation  of  Dream*.  L3S  L95. 
This  exceedingly  important  paper  suggests  extensions  of  the  Freud 
theory.    George  a.  Waterman.    Dream*  as  the  Cause  of  Symptoms* 

196-210.     Relates  several  cases  in  w  hirh  dreams  resulted  in  symptoms 

of  disease.    Ernest  Jones.    Freud's  Theory  of  Dreams.    211-213.    An 

abstract  oi  the  author's  well-known  article  on  this  subject  in  the 

Imerioan  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  v. — No* ."».    Earnest  Jones.  Thi 

Action  of  Suggestion  in  Psychotherapy.    217-254.    Auoi  sri  -  Boch. 

Da    8onu    <>;    the   Mental    Mechanisms    in    /huientia    PreCOW.      ADOLF 

Meyer.    The  Vature  and  Conception  of  Dementia  Precom. 
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(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

Martin  W.  Barr,  M.T).  Mental  Defectives;  Their  History,  Treat- 
ment and  Training.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co., 
1910.     (Reprinted.')     Pp.  368.    $4. 

This  is  the  standard  American  work  on  mental  defectives,  and  is 
a  reprint  of  the  original  edition,  published  in  1904.  The  first  13 
chapters  contain  the  history,  classification  and  general  discussion 
of  mental  defects,  and  the  last  eight  are  devoted  to  a  more  detailed 
description  of  illustrative  cases.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with 
53  full-page  plates,  and  the  illustrations  add  greatly  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  discussions  of  the  text.  The  point  of  view  is  purely 
medical,  and  the  conclusions  are  not  always  in  accord  with  modern 
studies  in  heredity. 

Alys  E.  Bentley.  Child  Life  in  Song  and  Speech.  New  York :  The 
A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  1910.    Pp.  24. 

A  manual  on  voice-training  for  children,  based  on  the  principle  of 
co-ordinated  rhythms  of  muscular  action,  as  promulgated  by  Mrs. 
Lucia  Gale  Barber.  Voice-training  should  involve  the  whole  child 
in  the  fundamental  bodily  rhythms. 

Alys  E.  Bentley.  Tone  Plays  for  Children.  New  York :  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company,  1910.    Pp.  7. 

Contains  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  play  instinct  in  developing 
free,  open  tones  in  children's  singing. 

A.  Buttner.  Zweierlei  Denken:  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Physiologic  des 
Denkens.    Leipzig:  J.  A.  Barth,  1910.    Pp.32.    M.  1. 

An  attempt  to  express  both  perceptual  and  conceptual  thinking 
in  terms  of  neurone  activity.  "The  sole  function  of  nerves  is  to  con- 
duct a  chemical  decomposition  process  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
*  *  All  psychic  activities  must  be  reduced  to  simple  conduction 
processes,  and  the  task  of  a  scientific  psychology  consists  in  describ- 
ing the  whole  of  mental  life  in  terms  of  neural  conductivity." 

John  King  Clark.  Systematic  Moral  Education.  New  York :  The 
A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  1910.    Pp.  vi,  225.    $1. 

An  outline  of  explicit  moral  education  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Part  I  deals  with  the  art  and  science  of  giving  ethical  instruction, 

(U8) 
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and  Pari   II  <>(  lessons  Ofl  ethieal  topics  ll 

cern  the  ererj  «ia\  life  of  the  child.    The  detailed  qaest i<»n^.  which 

COmpOW  the  syllabi  of  the  89  ethical   topics  con  mot    fail 

to  i>c  helpful  to  the  earnest,  coaorientlom  teech< 

(ii:ni;iii:  V.  \.  I  M:\inioHN.     Motn  S<  nsnri/  Ih-rrhtjnnrnt .     ObOOtVOtton  s 

on  the  I  ii  st  Three  Pat  ;'/-    Baltimore    Warwick  ft 

fork,  I  ".    Pp.  91&    flJ 

Of  all  the  main   studies  of  .hi  Id  development    that   ha\e  In-en  pub 

iish«'d  tince  the  appearance  of  Prayer*!  pork,  this  is  the  first  to  cone 

from  the  pen  of  a  pi  il  ph\  liologial .    The  work  is.  therefore, 

not  inerelx  ;i  narrati\c  oi  heha\  tor.  hut  also  I  scientific  Minis  of  the 
eatablishinent  of  motor  00 -ordinal  ions.  The  accounts  of  Pre 
Shinn.  Major  and  others  are  referred  to  and  compared,  and  the  re 
ons  are  (lloruawod  In  the  light  of  the  most  recent  physiological 
investigations.  The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  detailed 
chronologic  epitome  of  the  observed  development,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  first  appearances  ami  an  index. 

ESbnuu  Norton  Hi\m:kso\.  Pii.h.  A  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of 
Education.  New  Fork:  The  liacmillan  Company,  1910.  Pp. 
xvi.  693.    |1.78  net 

The  author  presents  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolut  ion.  In  doing  this  he  makes  full  use  of  recent 
iies  in  heredity,  in  psychology,  and  in  comparative  behavior.  Part 
I.  dealing  with  education  as  a  factor  in  organic  and  social  evolution. 
i  reals  of  readjustment,  heredity  and  education,  and  the  social  asjiects 
of  education.  Part  M  discusses  the  process  of  education  in  the  indi 
vidual.  and  einhra<  es  su<  h  topics  as  recapitulation,  learning  by  trial 
and  error,  conscious  learning,  rational  education,  formal  discipline, 
imitation,  language  and  play.  Part  III  describes  various  educational 
agencies,  and  points  out  the  function  of  the  school.  It  is,  indeed,  i 
hopeful  angary  for  education  that  the  results  of  modern  scientific 

research  are  thus  so  masterfully  applied  to  the  discussion  of  educa 

t  imial  problems. 

Grace  Hmj  a.m ..  ran  A.  J,  Rouamoit,  M.l>.      l  Study  of 

Assodati'ii  in  Insanih/.     Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal 
ofI*9*nitf,Gl\  Noe.  I  and 2,  1910.    Pp.  L42. 

A  list  of  Ion  words  was  chosen,  aijd  the  reaction  «»f  the  observers 
tO Cad)  Of  these  irordi  «  ded.     So  etrort  was  made  to  take  the 

reaetiou  time.      In  older  to  obtain  a   normal  standard  the  reaction- 

Of  OfCI  1 DOrmaJ  sub  -  llral   taken,  and  the  fact   was  i-stab 

hat    there   is    in    almost    universal   tendency   to  respond    to    i 

given  stimulus  word  by  one  at  another  of  a  small  group  of  oommofl 

reactions.      Two    hundred    and    forty -seven    pathological    subjecta 
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showed  a  much  higher  percentage  of  individual  reactions,  yet  there 
was  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal,  but 
rather  a  gradual  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  certain 
pathological  states  characteristic  associational  tendencies  were  ob- 
served. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ended  June 
30, 1910.  Vol  I.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1910. 
Pp.  662. 

In  addition  to  the  Commissioner's  introduction,  which  presents  in 
condensed  form  a  survey  of  educational  activities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year,  some  of  the  more  important  chapters 
include  educational  legislation,  industrial  education,  agricultural 
education,  the  Prussian  system  of  vocational  schools,  education  in 
France,  in  Central  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

G.  E.  Shuttleworth  and  W.  A.  Potts.  Mentally  Deficient  Chil- 
dren: Their  Treatment  and  Training.  Third  edition.  Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston's  Sous  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xviii,  236.    |2  net. 

The  most  popular  and  authentic  English  work  on  mental  defectives. 
The  new  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
so  that  some  account  is  taken  of  recent  studies  in  eugenics.  The 
chapter  on  educational  training,  while  totally  ignoring  any  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable  hints 
for  the  practical  worker.  In  general,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  medical, 
with  a  good,  strong,  common-sense  bias. 
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entifiepsycholo;  »sentially  a  modern  creation.     It  i- 

only  about  a  ball  century  since  the  scientific  methods  of  indue 
t ion  and  experimentatioi]  wero  systematically  applied  to  the 
study  of  menial  phenomena*    STei  we  possess,  a  fter  this  brief 
half  century  of  labor,  not  only  a  fairly  complete  body  of  n 
able  theoretical  psychology,  l>ut  the  promising  beginnings  of  a 
number  of  applied  psychologies.    The  methods  and  result* 
the  new  psychology  have  been  applied,  with  gratifying  results, 
during  the  last  decade  or  two  to  the  study  of  problems  in  his- 
tory, literature,  art,  anthropology,  sociology,  economics,  bo 

s,   hygiene,  medicine,   insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  crim- 
inology, law,  education  and  paidology.    Its  services  thus 
have  been  most  valuable,  perhaps,  to  education  and  medicine, 
and  the  outlook  in  these  fields  justifies  the  expectation  that  we 
shall  warn  haw  to  christen  two  independent   x'iences — the 
lerimenta]  pedagogy  and  experimental  psycho 
with  psychotherapy  >. 
•  nt  paper  we  shall  discuss  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  recent  applications  of  psychology,  namely,  the  new 

•  •ho  clinical  movement,  which  lias  won  recognition,  within 

•  ■••ade.  in  a  nuniher  of  MltTtTllilm,  hospital-  for  the  in>. 

institution!  for  the  Esehie  minded  and  epileptic,  juvenile  senrk 
and  public  The  diseussiofl  will  pertain  move  p 

burly  to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  movement    the  psycho 

clinical  work  in  the  schools. 

L     %  i.     Dr.  Li-htncr 

•■  the  Inauguration  of  paycno-cllnlcai 

»«■*  the  count  enji  they  are 
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Witmer,  to  whom  we  owe  tlie  phrase  clinical  psychology,1  is  the 
pioneer  psycho-clinician  in  connection  with  university  labora- 
tories of  psychology.  His  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  mental 
retardation  began  in  1889,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
boy  who  suffered  from  retardation  through  speech  defect ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1896  that  he  opened  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  received 
his  first  case,  a  chronic  bad  speller  (25,  26).  Since  that  time 
Witmer 's  work  has  continued  uninterruptedly  and  has  grown 
apace,  so  that  three  hours  daily  are  now  (since  1909)  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  children.  These  children  come  not  only 
from  the  public  and  private  schools  and  juvenile  courts  of 
Philadelphia,  but  from  adjacent  cities  and  adjoining  States. 
Through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  teachers  and  parents 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  receive  advice,  and 
members  of  the  staff  are  prepared  to  address  teachers  and 
school  directors  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Witmer 's  work 
embraces  a  physical,  psychological  and  sociological  examina- 
tion, in  which  a  number  of  experts  co-operate — a  psychologist, 
neurologist,  dentist,  oculist,  nose  and  throat  specialist  arid 
social  worker.  The  social  worker  makes  a  first-hand  examina- 
tion of  the  child's  home  conditions,  renders  aid  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  bad  environmental  influences,  and  by  means  of  M  fol- 
low-up work"  sees  tha};  the  treatment  prescribed  for  the  child 
is  carried  out.  Not  only  does  the  clinic  address  itself  to  diag- 
nosis, but  an  orthogenic  home  school,  or  "hospital  school,"  lia^ 
been  established  for  medical  and  pedagogical  treatment.  This 
is  a  combined  home,  hospital  and  training  school,  where  the 
child  is  provided  with  proper  food,  baths,  outdoor  exer- 
cise, sleep,  medical  attention,  discipline,  motor  training  and 
intellectual  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  the  school  funda- 
mentals. This  school  also  serves  as  a  school  of  observa- 
tion and  a  clinic  for  further  diagnosis.  A  system  of  records  of 
the  hereditary  and  family  history  and  the  child's  personal  his- 

M^linical  psychology  is  not  synonymous  with  medical  psychology.  Clinical 
means  literally  bedside,  and  was  applied  originally  to  the  first-hand  bedside 
method  of  studying  the  individual  patient.  In  psychology  it  designates  the 
method  of  determining  the  mental  status  of  an  individual  child  by  first-hand 
observation,  testing  and  experiment.  It  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  normal 
as  well  as  of  abnormal  mentality.  We  may  suggest  tbe  use  of  the  words 
psycho-clinical  and  medico-clinical  to  designate,  respectively,  psychological  and 
medical  examinations  by  the  clinical  method. 
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A  State-wide  movement  in  behalf  of  the  study 
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Louis),  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  the  Mont- 
clair  (N.  J.)  State  Normal  School  (by  Dr.  Will  S.  Monroe), 
and  probably  in  other  institutions — but  these  are  not  strictly 
clinical  courses. 

Now  that  we  have  a  clinical  technique — not  complete,  yet 
sufficiently  accurate  to  do  effective  work — the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  every  university  in  a  populous  center  will 
have  one  or  two  clinical  laboratories  in  psychology.  One  of 
these  laboratories,  to  be  connected  with  the  department  of 
psychology  or  the  school  of  education,  preferably  the  latter, 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  clinical  examination,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  exceptional  school  child — the  individual  suf- 
fering from  temporary  mental  retardation  or  permanent  de- 
ficiency. The  lion's  share  of  the  clinician's  time  should  be 
devoted  to  actual  clinical  work,  the  examination  of  cases  and 
to  the  training  of  experts  in  the  clinical  methods.  Students 
in  training  should  not  only  attend  the  clinics  as  spectators,  but 
also  conduct  clinics  of  their  own  with  a  minimal  number  of 
defective  and  deviating  children  of  various  kinds.  The  train- 
ing should  qualify  them  to  become  expert  examiners.  The 
clinical  course  should  also  be  a  required  course  for  all  students 
in  university  schools  of  education  and  normal  schools  who  are 
fitting  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  special  classes  and 
special  schools.  The  lecture  courses  offered  by  the  director 
of  the  clinic  would  cover  the  technique  of  examining  children, 
and  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  mental  deviation — 
courses  which  ought  to  be  given  in  all  large  city  normal 
schools.  What  the  clinical  work  should  embrace  will  be  indi- 
cated briefly  in  our  discussion  of  the  public-school  clinic.  To 
outline  the  course  in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  mental 
deficiency  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

2.  The  medical-school  clinic  in  psychology.  The  second 
university  psychological  clinic  should  be  in  the  medical  school. 
Its  courses  should  be  prescribed  for  all  students  specializing 
in  psychiatry— in  the  psychopathology  and  psychotherapy  of 
human  afflictions.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  to  which  recent 
medical  writers  have  adverted  (thus  Jones,  Munro  and  Tay- 
lor: 13,  15,  16),  that  so  overmastering  has  been  the  influence 
of  traditionalism  in  the  medical  teaching  of  the  day  that  it  is 
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Bui  the  situation  is  ahdmaldns  in  view  of  the  indubitable 
dynamic  rote  played  by  the  malfunctioning  of  mental  com- 
plexes in  the  production  of  various  neuroses  and  psycho 
i  in  view  of  the  undoubted  tdlb  thai  the  mental  factor  pi 
in  therapeutics  (psychotherapy).    Tie  relation  of  the  mind 
to  disease  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Freud 
i  Jung  and  their  followers,  by  the  clinical  observations  and 
of  Dubois  (3)  and  of  other  medical  practitioners,  and 
the  nei  results,  however  distorted,  e  ated  and  unre- 

liable most  of  the  reports  are,  of  healing  cults  of  a  pseudo- 
ntitic  character  1 17). 
Among  the  disorders  which  are  how  known  to  be  largely 
genie  in  origin  arc  the  neuroses  proper  <  neurasthenia 
:  anxiety  neuroses,  Hot!  related  to  disordered  sexualii 
the  psycho-neuroses   (classical  or  Freudian  conversion  h 
teria.  anxiety  hysteria  and  compulsion  neuroses,  all  i 
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activities  (the  law  of  dynamogenesis).  Now,  there  is  nothing 
occult  in  scientific  suggestion;  it  is  a  legitimate  division  of 
psychology  and  medicine.  It  is  an  art  that  requires  developed 
skill  for  its  best  exercise.  The  successful  operator  must  be, 
first  and  foremost,  a  medical  psychologist ;  he  must  be  able  to 
inspire  confidence  by  his  manner  and  by  a  correct  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  to  awaken  hope  by  emphasizing  the  favorable 
symptoms  throughout  the  course  of  the  treatment,  to  remove 
conflicting  thoughts  and  suggest  appropriate  thoughts,  to 
bring  to  the  surface  and  to  dissipate  psychic  complexes  which 
cause  mental  strife,  etc.  Medical  suggestion  should  not  be  left 
to  chance  observers,  as  has  been  done.  In  psychotherapy  < '  the 
public  has  been  left  largely  to  its  own  devices,  to  become  the 
victims  of  Christian  Scientists  and  dabblers  in  the  occult,  or, 
occasionally,  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  clergymen."  Various  forms  of  mental  affliction 
which  have  baffled  medical  skill  have  been  left  to  untrained 
empirics  and  irregular  practitioners,  because  medical  cur- 
ricula have  not  been  adapted  to  the  new  demands  of  changed 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  In  consequence  we  are  no/.v 
reaping  a  harvest  of  pseudo-psychotherapies. 

If,  now — to  base  an  argument  merely  on  one  point — sugges 
tion1  is  the  basal  principle  in  psychic  treatment,  and  suggestive 
therapeutics  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  psychology  and  medi- 
cine, the  conclusion  follows  that  every  complete  medical  school 
should  make  provision  for  instruction  and  training  in  the 
science  and  art  of  psychological  medicine.  One  of  the  divisions 
in  this  department  should  be  a  laboratory  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, in  which  the  student  may  receive  training  in  the  psycho- 
clinical  and  psycho-laboratory  methods  of  examining  patients ; 
in  the  methods  used  for  testing  amentia,  retardation  and. the 
extent  of  the  involution  changes  resulting  from  various  de- 
mentias ;  in  the  psycho-analytic2  and  association-reaction  meth- 

xIt  is  possible  that  the  method  of  psycho-analysis,  by  means  of  which  sup- 
pressed desires  are  released  by  being  made  conscious,  may  some  day  attain 
equal  importance.  In  suggestion  the  desires  are  liberated  or  displaced  by 
verbal  cues  or  by  the  arousal  of  certain  affective  processes. 

2For  a  recent  statement  of  Jung's  method  of  psyelio-:uialysis.  with  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Chase,  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Unconscious,  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
17:  1910,  p.  2Slf. 
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In  oontrasl  with  the  medical  Bchools  the  new  movements  in  the 
medico  clinical  applications  of  psychology  have  taken  a  firm 
hold  upon  institutions  for  the  insan<  ••  minded  and  epi- 

Bc,  In  hospitals  for  the  insane  practically  all  of  the  re  < 
work  of  value  in  psychiatry  lias  been  done  by  psychologists  or 
by  alienists  trained  in  the  methods  and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  tin*  new  psychology.  The  pioneers  in  the  new  psychia 
Wernicke,  who,  to  be  sure,  recognizes  the  paramount  im- 
rtance  of  etiology  in  the  consideration  of  mental  diseases, 
hut  finds  it  inadequate  for  classification,  and  who  makes 

is  of  the  content  of  consciousness  primary  (from  him 
derive  the  concepts  of  psychosensory,  intrapsychic  and  psy- 
chomotor disorders;  allopsychoses,  somatopsychoses  and  auto- 
•  'hoses;  afunctional,  parafunctional  and  hyperfunctio- 

o,  whose  classification  is  thoroughly  psycho- 
id upon  the  Herbartian  and  asso< dation  psychol- 
ogy); KraepeHn,  who  employs  the  methods  of  psj 

tation,  the  longitudinal  method  (^'  analysis  of  the 
sequential  course)  for  making  a  emu 
•  ire  "f  the  di  <>f  vari<  asc  types; 
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at  the  Ward's  Island  Psychiatric  Institute  (botli  of  these  psy- 
chiatrists have  done  notable  work  along  Kraepelinian  lines 
especially),  and  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, who  is  an  exponent  of  Freudian  methods.  Psychological 
research  is  also  being  prosecuted  at  the  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverly,  Mass.  (until  recently  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Wells,  now  at  the 
Ward's  Island  Psychiatric  Institute) ;  at  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Washington  (by  Dr.  S.  I.  Franz); 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Frankford  (by  Miss  Clara  H. 
Town) ;  Kings  Park  Hospital,  New  York  State  (by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Bosanoff) ;  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 
(by  Dr.  Boris  Sidis),  and  probably  elsewhere  (in  this  connec- 
tion the  work  of  Drs.  Morton  Prince,  A.  A.  Brill,  T.  A. 
Williams  and  I.  H.  Coriat  deserve  mention). 

4.  The  psycho-clinical  laboratory  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  The  initial  impulse  toward  the 
organization  of  laboratories  of  psychological  research  in  these 
institutions  came  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Eogers,  who,  in  1898,  engaged 
a  medical  man  with  a  psychological  training  (Dr.  A.  E.  T. 
Wylie)  to  devote  about  half  of  his  time  to  the  psychological 
study  of  the  patients  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Faribault.  The  fruits  of 
Wylie 's  work,  which  continued  for  about  three  years,  appear 
in  a  number  of  studies  of  the  emotions,  instincts,  senses,  mem- 
ory, reaction  time,  height  and  weight  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  main  impulse,  however,  toward  the  development  of  the 
work  came  from  Prof.  E.  K.  Johnstone  of  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Boys  and  Girls  at  Vine- 
land.  He  launched  the  movement  in  1906  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  as  director  of  research.  The  work  in 
Goddard's  laboratory  has  progressed  uninterruptedly  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  interests 
in  psychology  and  heredity.  The  department  at  present  com- 
mands the  services  of  a  director,  two  assistants  and  four 
heredity  field  workers.  The  laboratory  is  not  only  an  institute 
of  research,  but  also  a  seminary  of  instruction.  During  the 
summer  it  offers  training  courses  in  clinical  psychology  to 
teachers  of  retarded  and  subnormal  children.  Similar  courses 
were  offered  during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April 
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to  be  established  aJ  an  institution  t'<»r  the  feeble  -minded,  hut  ;t 

•  .1  to  done,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  In  reaped  to  the 
infill.  tich  it  h  ted  in  its  special  field. 

Within  the  last  year  four  departments  of  p-yhological  re 
rah  in  institutions  for  these  defectives  have  beeif  organised. 
In  the  fall  of  t909  a  laboratory    the  second  of  the  sort  in  the 
country    was  established  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  If.  G. 
Hardt  in  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  of  Illinois,  un- 
der  the  directorship  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Bney  I  in.  '1  l  >.    In  the  fall 
of  1910  the  Paribanll  laboratory  was  re-established,  with  Dr. 
Pred  Kuhlmann  as  director,  and  two  now  laboratories  were 
iblished,  one  at  the  [owe  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
[dren  at  Glenwood  l>y   Dr.  George  Mogridge,  under  tfas 
directorship  of  Prof.  P.  P.  Lange,  and  one  hi  the  New  Jersey 
tor  Epileptics  at  SkHhnan  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Weeks, 
latter  is  the  pioneer  psycho  clinical  laboratory  in  colonies 
epileptics; 
Institutional  position-  in   psychological  research  offer 
tain  advantages.    The  Incumbent  is  relieved  of  teaching  duties 

!  has  re  BSS  to  an  abundance  of  clinical  material.     Be 

-unt  on  the  sympathetic  oo  operation  of  the  govern 
and  administrative  officers  of  the  institution,  tor  the  view 
tanee  thai  tin*  functions  Of  hospital,  oos 
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•'ii. -nt  and  restrain!  of  the  inmates,  but 
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In  order  to  be  made  attractive  centers  of  scientific  research, 
however,  the  prerogatives  and  regulations  affecting  the  re- 
search positions  (in  respect  to  the  matter  of  stipend,  rank, 
hours  of  service,  vacations,  publishing  rights,  personal  pre- 
rogatives, freedom  from  unnecessary  restrictions,  etc.)  should 
be  made  to  conform  with  the  rules  which  govern  similar  posi- 
tions in  the  universities  and  research  institutions.  Only  thus 
will  the  best  scientific  talent  find  the  field  sufficiently  attractive 
to  forsake  the  scientific,  cultural,  library  and  laboratory  ad- 
vantages which  the  universities  furnish  in  such  rich  measure. 
At  the  present  time  the  universities  have  practically  a  monop- 
oly on  the  scientific  producers  of  the  country.  According  to 
Cattell's  statistical  study  of  American  men  of  science,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  1000  scientists  of  the  first  rank  are  located  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  (2).  There  is  an  inviting  virgin  soil 
for  scientific  investigators  in  institutions  for  defectives.  Pro- 
vided that  proper  inducements  are  offered,  these  institutions 
bid  fair  to  become  large  productive  centers  of  scientific  work 
in  the  near  future. 

So  far  as  psychological  work  is  concerned,  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  the  function  of  the  psychologist  is  to  study  mind 
in  all  its  manifestations  and  under  all  its  conditions.  The  psy- 
chologist should  therefore  have  the  freedom  of  the  institution ; 
he  should  have  ready  access  to  the  patients  in  the  cottages  or 
schoolhouse  or  in  the  field,  no  less  than  in  the  laboratory. 
There  is  a  certain  artificiality  and  formality  about  psycho- 
laboratory  work,  a  certain  unnaturalness  in  the  attitude  or  the 
reactions  of  the  subject  toward  the  tests.  This  will  sometimes 
render  the  results  one-sided  or  partial,  and  therefore  makes 
it  desirable  to  do  supplementary  work  under  other  conditions. 

5.  Psycho-pathology  in  the  juvenile  court.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  clinical  psychology  to  the  study  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  just  beginning.  The  department  of  child 
study  and  pedagogic  investigation  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  has  done  incidental  work  in  this  direction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  for  truants  and  delinquents,  but  the  first 
laboratory  directly  connected  with  a  juvenile  court  is  tho 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  organized  in  Chicago  two 
years  ago  by  Dr.  William  Healy,  who  secured  $30,000  with 
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which  t«»  <;ui\  the  work  mi  tot  Rve  which  wai  deemed 

sufficient)]  long  to  demonstrate  its  value,    Dr.  Healy,  with  the 
aid  of  three  assistants,  is  engaged  in  tin*  study  of  tin-  nndi 
lying  factors,  physiological,  psychological  and  social,  ofcriiti 
inalistic  careers,  Bind  is  working  with  the  juvenile  tod 

n.lrr.    It  i  <l  thai  tins  laboratory  will  be  continued 

upon  an  enlarged  basis  and  thai  similar  institutes  will 

aniaed  in  the  near  future  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  criminals 
and  delinquents,  juvenile  or  adult,  whether  in  jail  cms, 

reformatories,  houses  of  rescue  <>i  detention  homos,  will  be 
bo  individual  study  from  the  points  of  view  of  anthropol- 
.  medicine,  sociology  and  of  clinical  and  criminal  psychol- 
.  and  when  the  truthfulness  of  testimony  and  the  veracity 
of  witnesses  will  be  tested  by  methods  other  than  the  crude 
method  of  cross  examination  (16).   The  laboratory  method  of 
determining  capacity  for  correctness  of  description  and  report 
will  prove  an  aid  to  the  jurist.    Psychology  is  destined  b 
tribute  something  toward  making  criminology  and  jurispru- 
dence more  scientific.    When  the  methods  of  science  have  h 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  delinquent  and  criminal  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  adapt  the  penalty,  qualitatively  as  well  a< 
quantitatively,  to  the  nature  of  the  offender  rather  than  to  the 

nature  of  tl ffense.    Frequently  the  root-  of  criminality  li< 

embedded  in  a  criminal  neuropathic  heredity,  or  in  eeri 
irresistible  habits  which  have  been  engendered  by  vicious  or 
criminal  influences  in  the  social  environment,  ^v  in  a  'I 
Or  physically  malformed  organism,  or  in  an  organism  which  i- 

functionally  maladapted  to  its  physical  and  psychical  snvin 
men!    The  rdle  of  the  different  causal  factors  must  be  rightly 
estimated  for  every  individual  offender  before  we  can  deal 

ntilically  with  the  problems  of  crime  and  criminology.   < 

thodfl  of  criminal  procedure  have  t<>o  long  been  on  a  ■ 
with  that  type  of  cure  which  treats  effects,  hut  ignores  cam 

ion  and  other  psychological  tests  will  aid  the 
alienist  and  jurist  in  determining  the  mental  status  and  re 
sponsibility  of  persons  in  commitment    The  arrest  or  deg 

'ion  revealed  by  sucfa  tests  will  often  be  found  to 
precisely  those  higher  psychical  powers  without  whose  in* 
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rity  of  function  the  individual  cannot  attain  that  standard  of 
conformity  to  law  demanded  by  his  social  environment.  It  will 
frequently  be  found  that  the  arrest  or  atrophy  of  function  is 
so  serious  as  to  produce  permanent  mental  and  moral  mal- 
adjustment to  the  community  ethical  requirements.  Offenses 
by  such  individuals  are  without  conscious  criminal  intent. 
There  is  no  immorality  of  intent,  though  there  is  immorality 
of  act.  Such  individuals  are,  subjectively  considered,  unmoral, 
like  the  infant  who  cannot  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  None  the  less,  they  are  a  menace  to  society, 
and  require  permanent  restraint  as  a  protective,  rather  than 
a  punitive,  measure. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  April  issue.) 


Tin:  MOST  ECONOMICAL  imt   FOB  COMMITTING 

To  KEMOBY. 


1»H.    W.    H.    V\  II.     \M>    MR.    J.    0.    ^N^  M  I:. 
/  in-  Missouri. 


sum  ma  in. 

The  question  M  to  whether  it  is  more  economical  in  committing 
f<>  iiiciiini-v.  to  learn  connected  sense  materia]  by  parti  <»r  to  lean  H 

i  whole  is  here  extended  to  longer  selections  than  have  bees  con- 

tklered  i»y  previona  investigators.    Bxperimenta  occupying  some  six 

months,   though    m;iinly   restricted  to  a  single  ohserver.   SBOW    tli.H. 

whether  .">  lines  or  240  lines  of  poetry  are  memorized,  learning  bj 
wholes  is.  without  any  exception,  more  economical  than  learning  l»\ 
parts,  ami  th.it  the  relative  Bating  is  nin.h  greater  in  the  case  of 
long  selections  that  require  more  than  a  single  Bitting.  Corrobora- 
te ••  results  were  obtained  from  tests  upon  school  children. 

I.    The  Pboblkm  Stated. 

In  1900  Lottie  Steffens  (7)  published  the  results  of 
experiments  in  committing  to  memory.    The  material  used  i 
nonsense  syllables  and   Byron's  Childe  Harold.    With  the 
poetry  she  found  that  a  stanza  could  be  more  economically 

miitted  to  memory  it   taken  as  a  whole  and  read  eh 
through  than  it*  divided  up  and  learned  piecemeal.    Bni  Shu 
Deed  n<>  larger  unit  than  one  stanza.     Later  experiments  (1. 
)  have,  in  the  main,  confirmed  the  earlier  work  of  SteflVn  l. 
Henderson  (4).  referring  to  the  work  of  Steffens,  says  that  the 
psychologist  gives  no  rule  as  to  the  length  of  unit  that  is  moat 
economical  to  use  in  committing  to  memory.    Ebbinghaus  | 
says,  without  citing  the  authority,  that  "it  has  been  pro\ 
that,  in  order  to  lean  a  long  poem,  monologue  or  piece 
prose,  this  should  not  be  divided  into  smaller  parts.    It  is  un- 
economical to  learn  each  itann  or  sentence  separately. " 

(IS) 
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Will  the  rule  hold  good  for  long  selections  as  well  as  short 
ones?  Will  it  hold  good  for  100  lines  or  200  lines  as  well  as 
for  5  lines  or  10  lines!  We  have  undertaken  to  find  whether 
there  is  any  limit  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  econ- 
omy in  learning  by  wholes. 

II.    The  Method. 

We  have  worked  only  with  poetry,  and  have  used  units  rang- 
ing from  5  lines  to  240  lines.  The  work,  so  far,  has  required 
the  committing  to  memory  of  some  2500  lines,  and  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  some  six  months.  Only  one  of  the  writers 
(J.  C.  S.)  has  been  able  to  do  systematic  work,  and  therefore 
only  his  results  are  included  in  this  report.  His  work  was  done 
under  conditions  as  nearly  uniform,  perhaps,  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  The  learning  was  always  done  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  and  when  the  learner  was  not  in  good  condition  the  learn- 
ing was  postponed  for  that  day,  except  in  the  longer  tests, 
where  this  was  impracticable. 

The  material  used  was  Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  entirely  new  to  the  learner.  Material  such  as 
this  is  necessarily  uneven ;  some  parts  are  more  difficult  than 
others.  This  is  always  true  in  the  use  of  meaningful  material. 
The  only  material  not  open  to  this  criticism  is  nonsense  mate- 
rial. But  it  has  been  shown  by  several  investigators  that  what 
holds  true  in  the  memorizing  of  nonsense  material  does  not 
necessarily  hold  good  in  the  case  of  meaningful  material.1    We 

'We  agree  with  Kuhlmann  (5)  that  "more  practical  results  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  investigation  of  memory  were  made  of  the  learning  and  memory 
processes  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  tasks  of  the  school  and  in  life."  There 
is  not  one  problem  of  memory,  but  many,  and  what  holds  with  one  kind  of 
material  does  not  necessarily  hold  with  other  kinds  of  material.  Not  only  do 
results  with  meaningful  material  often  differ  radically  from  the  results  ob- 
tained, with  the  use  of  nonsense  material,  but  different  typos  of  meaningful 
material  give  often  radically  different  results.  In  experiments  conducted  by 
one  of  the  writers  (W.  H.  P.)  during  the  past  year,  with  many  different  kinds 
of  material,  nothing  was  so  striking  as  the  difference  of  results  that  came 
from  the  use  of  different  materials.  To  illustrate,  one  observer  who  stood 
lowest  in  the  tests  with  nonsense  material,  with  series  of  words  and  figures, 
end  with  objects  and  pictures,  stood  among  the  best  when  given  material  or- 
ganized into  connected  thought. 


MOM    i:«  m\m\|M\|.   I   Ml    n»K   ruMMIlNM.    |<>    Mi:\|nin. 

t  1mm •  :••.!  t«.  use  "iiiv  meaningful  material,  and  »••  i 

Set  this  difficult  \    nt'  iiiii'Vi']iii('s>   bj    learning,   a-    far  a-    time 

would  allow,  many  different  section!  of  ti«-  same  l«*n i^t li  by  the 
same  method.  Imping  to  find  the  true  tendency  in  the  averages. 
Moreover,  tin1  iiitr<»s|w>ftioiiH  of  tin-  learner  served  as  a  cheek. 

The  method  used  read  the  poetry  over  aloud  at  an 

n,  natural   rate.      A-   mmhi   as   tin-  learner  1 1 1 « > 1 1 lt i 1 1   that   he 

could  repeat   some  from  the  beginning,  he  would  do  SO,  and 

when  he  came  to  a  halt,  would  read  <>n  through  to  the  end  of 
the  unit  It  was  round  to  be  nearly  impossible,  on  account  of 
fatigue,  to  commit  to  memory  by  any  method,  at  one  sitting, 
a  unit  that  could  not  be  learned  in  10  or  60  minutes.  We  ar- 
ranged, therefore,  to  spread  the  learning  of  the  longer  units 
over  successive  days.  For  the  60-  and  120dine  tests,  in  the 
method  of  the  whole,  the  unit  was  read  entirely  through  for 
some  25  or  30  minutes  <>n  the  iir>t  day,  and  on  succeeding  d. 
was  road  through  in  the  Bame  way  till  learned.    By  the  part 

method  the  unit  was  divided  up  into  smaller  parts,  ami  {]■< 

parts  were  learned  separately* 

There  air  evidently  Beveral  procedures  that  can  be  used  in 
the  part  method.  The  subdivisions  of  the  unit  may  be  kept 
learned  up  complete  as  the  learning  proceeds,  i.  c,  the  firat 

part  may  be  learned  the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  day  the 
'id  part  learned  and  the  first  pail  relearned,  and  so  on  to 
the  end,  on  each   day  relearning  all   the  parts  previou 
med.   Or.  another  plan  is  to  learn  a  pari  each  day  and  re 

Once  all  the  parts  previously  learned,  and  then  at  the  end. 
r  all  the  part-  have  been  learned  separately,  to  repeat  the 

whole  until  it  can  be  given  from  memory.    The  former  plan 
ed  with  the  <"><>  and  120-line  tests,  the  latter  plan  with 
the  240-line  test 
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III.    The  Eesults. 

1.     Statistical  results.    The  numerical  results  of  all  the  tests 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables : 

TABLE  I. 
Immediate  Learning  Tests  (20  to  50  lines). 


Wholes. 

Halves. 

-  Thirds. 

Fourths. 

Fifths. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Min. 

Sec 

Min.  Sec. 

Min.  Sec. 

Min.  Sec. 

20  lines 

16 

10 

17 

05 

15 

25 

15 

25 

• 

11 

50 

16 

10 

13 

45 

16 

10 

Av 

14 

17 

16 

12 

2.j  lines 

19 

16 
15 
19 
22 

15 
45 

20 
00 
15 

20  30 
20  05 

Av 

18 

31 

20  17 

30  lines 

19 

00 

2S 

40 

24 

14 

24 

00 

25 

40 

25  30 

26  00 

Av 

23 

53 

24 

57 

34  05 

40  lines 

40 

10 

42 

55 

40  10 

38  10 

32  45 

33 

20 

32 

15 

49  50 

43  15 

41  00 

32 

20 

31 

25 

36  30 

36  25 

40  10 

Av 

35 

16 

35 

31 

42  10 

39  16 

37  58 

50  lines 

47 

30 

45 

30 

41 

10 

47 

35 

43 

00 

55 

30 

Av 

43 

53 

49 

31 

Wholes. 

Min.  Sec. 

1st  day 29    45 

2d  day 37    00 


TABLE  II. 

Tests  of  Learning  on  Successive  Days. 

First  GO-Line  Test. 

Parts. 


Total 66    45 


1st  half  on  1st  day. 
1st  half  on  2d  day. 
2d  half  on  2d  day. , 
WThole  on  2d  day.  , 


Min. 

Sec. 

28 

40 

10 

00 

30 

00 

17 

40 

Total 86    20 
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i::7 


fimtao-/ 


Wllolrs 


Ut     d.i\ 

M  toy. 


whole* 

day 41  40 

M  «iav.                                 .  i:j  65 

M  dav 54  00 


25    00 
85    80 

Parte 
i-t  ball  on  |gf  ,i;i.\ 

14  h:ilf  ..M  M  day 

j.i  i.:iir  on  M  «i  >•• 

Wllol.'    Mil     J.I    -!    | 
T..t!l1 ... 

...     24 
1 

.    .      11 

... 
20 
or, 
86 

60    80 

...     76 

00 

ISO  / 

Hotel ISO    H 

Saving 29    20 


Parte* 

Kt  section  on  1st  day .",7  :u> 

1st  section  on  M  day 8  45 

-I  section  on  2d  day H7  40 

-I  Motion  on  3d  day 12  <*• 

•  otion  on  3d  day 35  60 

::.!  s.'.-Mon  on  ith  day 1<>  10 

K.  petitions  on  4th  day 26  30 


Total 168    55 


•First  section,  39  lines;  second  section,  42  lines;  third  section,  39  lines. 

240-Limc  Tc*t. 


a.    Unit  Method. 

Tim.-. 

Min.  Sec. 

Repetition*. 

i 

2 
8 

t 
6 

<; 

7 

B 

'.» 

10 

80    30 

36     15 
36     10 
80    00 
36    00 
06    60 
86     47, 
86    40 
23    45 

8 

:'. 
8 
3 

:: 

:: 
:: 
3 

n     Section  lietbod. 

Additional 

Total  Time 

Tin 

No                  Repetitions. 

Tim*. 

l»nily. 
Min.  8ec. 

Line*. 

Min    B 

(estimated).    Sections. 

Min 

I 

::i 

16 

30     45 

•• 

29 

•_•!    :u» 

10 

12 

00 

27    80 

27     1 5 

18 

l-:: 

4     25 

31     40 

I 

::i 

22 

i  i 

0    00 

39    80 

80 

i  B 

7    :$n 

37    80 

::i 

31     46 

21 

1  •; 

8    55 

40    40 

. 

80 

M    00 

M 

1-7 

10     16 

44    45 

-7 

20    2<» 

17 

1-8 

IS    05 

88    88 

wh..|. 

n 

MO 
240 

ir, 

tctoal  I 

i  .  . 

00  88 
88    ir. 

n 

MO 

OB     M» 

86    40 

\- 

.1    tin..- 

35    35 

•* 

86    88 

..431     20 

Average  daily  ti 

.     88    88 
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Total  number  of  repetitions. 

Section 1  2  3  4  5  6  78 

Repetitions 39        35        3(3        39        36        36        37        30— Average  3b 

Summory  for  240  lines  : 

Section    method. • .  •  •  431  minv  20  sec,  36  repetitions 

Unit  method 348  min.,  00  sec.,  29  repetitions 

Saving  by  unit  method 83  min.,  20  sec,  7  repetitions 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  tables  that,  without  any 
exception,  the  method  of  the  whole  is  more  economical  than  is 
the  part-method,  and  that  the  saving  is  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  long  units,  which  required  more  than  one  sitting. 
The  greatest  saving  in  the  short  units  was  about  11  per  cent, 
in  the  20-line  and  the  50-line  units.  In  the  longer  units  the 
saving  was  about  20  per  cent,  in  one  60-line  test1  and  22  per 
cent,  in  the  other,  17  per  cent,  in  the  120-line  test  and  20  per 
cent,  in  the  240-line  test. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  of  results  shows  minor  variations, 
due,  doubtless,  to  differences  in  the  difficulty  of  the  material. 
In  spite  of  these  differences,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no 
case  was  the  part-method  as  economical  as  the  method  of  the 
whole,  although  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  40-line  tests,  some  of 
the  part-method  tests  gave  better  results  than  did  others  in 
which  larger  divisions  were  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the  divi- 
sion into  fifths  gave  better  results  than  the  divisions  into 
fourths  or  thirds.  The  introspective  notes  on  these  passages 
clearly  reveal  the  fact  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  extreme 
concreteness  of  the  material  and  the  close  thought  connections 
in  the  part  that  was  divided  into  fifths,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  part  divided  into  thirds  was  especially  difficult.  This 
instance  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that,  in  individual  cases — 
in  short  units — the  part-method  might  chance  to  be  as  econom- 
ical as  the  method  of  the  whole.    Such  an  outcome  would  be 

'The  saving  given  in  the  first  60-line  test  is  not  quite  fair,  for,  on  account  of 
fatigue,  the  learning  by  parts  could  not  be  completed  on  the  second  day,  so 
that  a  third  day  had  to  be  taken  for  the  final  repetitions.  A  just  comparison 
would  have  required  a  relearning  on  the  third  day  of  the  unit  learned  by  the 
method  of  the  whole. 
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found  when  concrete,  closely  r.»mi.'cir.i  material  vraa  used  ii< 
tlio  ]>ar1  method  and  difficult  matter  in  the  method  of  the  whole. 
it  ii  wry  doubtful,  however,  if  material  of  the  $ame  difficulty 

would  ever  be  learned  in  less  time  by  th<'  part  method 

TMb  wnchurion  finds  hurthex  rapport  in  some  memorj  te 
recently  given  t«>  pnblio-sehdol  children.  In  these  tests  09 
half  of  the  children  learned  a  selection  by  the  part  method  and 

the  other  half  learned  the  same  selection  by  the  method  of  the 

whole.     The  ;i\  •  'line  of  those  using  the  hitter  method  WW 

leefl  than  the  time  of  those  Using  the  part  method.     The  Belec 

t  ion  used  was  Bryant's  To  a  Waterfowl.    These  teste  were 

conducted  by  Mi--  [da  K.  Graham,  a  student  in  the  Umvex 

of  Missouri.  We  hope  to  re]>e;it  the  experiments  with  school 
children  under  more  careful,  methodical  condition-. 

2.  Introspective  results.  The  introspective  records  and 
notes  made  during  the  experiment  throw  much  light  on  the 
experiment,  and  we  summarize  them  as  follows: 

It  is  a  loss  of  time  to  continue  memorising  after  fatigue  sets  in.  This 
usually  OCCOri  between  the  t<>th  and  50th  niinute.  nod  i  lartro  iner< 

in  the  amount  of  time  needed.  Fatigue  was  refilled  objectively  t»y  the  fact 
thai   parts  already   learned   tended   to  drop   from   memory.     This  dropping  out 

<  ially  in  the  first  1<>  or   IS  lines,  and  hindered  the  immediate 
learning  Of  I  l«»nir  section      Fatigue  hardly  ever  occurred  in. sections  requiring 

man  10  minutee,  bnl  In  lectlona  requiring  more  than  4.~»  mlnntei  it  ahnoet 

invariably  occurred,  and  the  longer  the  time  needed  for  the  learning  of  the 

•  •a  tiie  greater  \\;is  the  dlMculty.     As  the  time  increased,  the  ditiieulty 

d  over  the  whole  seetioii.  s(»  that  it  was  found  to  he  practically  impossible 

to  memoriae  80  lines  Mt  one  Bitting.    The  aaeociatrre  connection  between  the 

divisions   of   a    unit    is   more    Ideational    than    verhal.    and    in    so    f.ir    as    it    is 

connection  between  Important  words.    Hence,  if  a  section  begins 

with  onimportanl  words,  the  thought  connection  may  be  of  little  aid.  and 

:imst  either  rely  opon  the  repetltloni  of  the  whole  or  single  out  the  first  word 
•  f  the  section  and  lix  it  in  memory.     One  Can  recall  the  thought  of  the  follow- 
ing division  in  certain  e.-ises  without  being  able  to  reproduce  it  rerneUy,  until 
Bnri  word  li  supplied.     v*ery  often,  however,  backward  ■eooclilhai  will 
iy  th.-  first  word  after  ■  brief  Interval.    The  proccei  >>f  tnemorialng  is  aided 

l.y  Concentration  opon  the  important  word-. 

W'h.-it   i>  tin*  psychological  explanation  of  these  result-.' 
IViitx-hew  (6)  Bummarizefl  the  explanation  of  the  more  i 
nemieal  letirmilg  by  the  method  of  the  whole  as  follows  i  "Zer 
stoning  dee   Znsammenhanges;   bemmende  Assonationsbil- 
dnngen;  taangelhaff  eingepragte  [Jebergange;  eh\  Vergessen 
bein  Mtaschnitte  mid  dadnreh  entstehende  Dnlnei 

wirktmgen;  Ifechanisierm  Lernena  ohne  Vergegenn 
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tigung  des  Sinnes;  ungleichmassige  Konzentration  der  Auf- 
merksamkeit  und  dadurch  leichtere  Ablenkung;  ungleichmas- 
sige Verteilung  der  Wiederholungen  und  endlich  unsicheres 
Eeprodnzieren  nnd  Schwache  des  Behaltens."    Of  these  fac- 
tors, the  ones  that  seemed  most  important  in  our  memorizing 
were  the  following:   (1)  The  interferences  in  association,  par- 
ticularly the  association  of  the  last  line  of  a  division,  with  the 
first  line  of  that  division  instead  of  with  the  first  line  of  the 
next  division.    (2)  The  forgetting  of  the  parts  already  learned. 
In  the  memorizing  of  the  shorter  units  the  loss  in  the  time  in 
using  the  part-method  seemed  almost  entirely  due  to  the  extra 
time  at  the  end  necessary  to  ^x  the  divisions  together ;  the  sum 
of  the  times  required  for  learning  the  separate  parts  is  less 
than  the  time  taken  in  the  method  of  the  whole.    In  the  longer 
sections — those  whose  learning  covered  more  than  one  day — 
another  factor  entered,  namely,  the  subconscious  fixing  of  the 
material  in  the  intervals  between  the  learning  periods.    That 
this  process  does  take  place  is  obvious  from  the  introspective 
records.    They  show  that  in  the  learning  of  the  240-line  unit 
by  the  unit  method,  on  each  day  after  the  third  the  learner 
was  able  to  repeat,  without  looking  at  the  book,  more  than 
could  be  so  given  at  the  third  repetition  of  the  previous  day. 
It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  time  for  final  fixing  of  the  parts 
together  in  the  learning  of  the  60-  and  120-line  sections  be 
deducted  from  the  whole  time  of  learning,  there  is  still  a  sav- 
ing in  favor  of  the  method  of  the  whole.    This  would  seem  to 
show  that  there  was  in  operation  in  this  case  some  factor  not 
present  in  the  learning  of  those  shorter  sections  that  could  be 
learned  at  one  sitting.    This  would  doubtless  have  been  true 
in  the  240-line  test  if  the  same  method  had  been  used,  but  the 
method  used  in  the  latter  was  really  a  combination  of  the  part- 
method  and  of  the  method  of  learning  by  the  whole.    It  should 
also  in  fairness  be  said  that  in  this  long  test  there  were  acci- 
dental conditions  favoring  the  part-method.    On  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  seventh  day  the  learner  lost  considerable  sleep,  and 
did  not  recover  from  the  effects  for  two  days.     On  the  last 
repetition  of  the  seventh  day  he  had  to  turn  to  the  book  only  a 
few  times,  while  on  the  eighth  day,  on  the  first  repetition,  he 
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bad  to  refer  to  the  book  10  times.    Without  tfaii  intermptfon 

the  select  ion  would  probably  have  boon  learned  on  the  eighth 
day.    This  subconscious  fixing  operated  to  the  advantage  of 

the  method  of  learning  by  the  whole,  because  on  the  firsl  day 
of  the  tost  the  unit  was  read  entirely  through  three  times,  and 
thereafter  the  >ul .conscious  incubation  helped  to  fa  the  entire 
-election  in  the  intervals  between  study,  while  in  the  learning 
by  parts  it  could  help  in  fixing  only  the  parts  already  learned. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this  long  section  done  by  other 
investigators  for  comparison  of  results.  We  used  for  this  tfl 
for  the  part-method.  Inferno,  Canto  16,  I/me  90,  to  Canto  18, 
Line  57,  inclusive;  for  the  method  of  the  whole,  Canto  18,  Line 
58,  to  Canto  20,  Line  28,  inclusive. 

IV.    (ii\ii:\ r,  Pedagogical  Conclusion 

\ 
As  a  general  conclusion,  we  are  doubtless  warranted  in  say 
ing  that,  in  committing  to  memory  any  ordinary  selection  that 
one  is  ever  likely  to  have  to  learn,  the  most  economical  pro- 
cedure will  be  to  read  the  selection  through  from  beginning  to 
end  till  it  is  learned.  If  the  selection  is  too  long  to  be  learned 
at  one  sitting  of  about  45  minutes,  it  will  be  most  economies  I 
to  read  clear  through  each  time,  and  to  devote  30  or  40  minutes 
.it  s  sitting,  the  exact  amount  of  time  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  learner.  In  the  learning  of  longer  selections 
( longer  than  we  have  used),  the  most  economical  procedure 
mi -lit  be  to  divide  the  matter  up  into  large  units  thai  in  them- 
selves made  thought  wholes,  to  commit  these  to  memory  sep- 
arately, and  then  to  commit  to  memory  some  device  to  hold 
ther  the  separate  part-. 

ks. 
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I  can.  in  this  paper,  do  little  more  tli.in  call  att«'iit ion.  in  fl 

Bketchy  manner,  to  an  educational  problem  thai  it  vritl* 
donbl  destined  to  play  a  significant  role  in  coming  decades, 
though,  thus  far,  we  have  made  only  a  few  sporadic  and  qui 
tain  attempts  to  deal  with  it.  Psychologically,  we  can  divide 
mankind  into  three  groups — the  great  mass  of  average  or  nor- 
mal beings,  the  group  that  lies  below,  and  the  group  that  lie- 
above  this  norm.  What  attitude  does  pedagogy  take  toward 
this  classification? 

For  centuries  we  have  had  a  pedagogy  of  normal  children : 
indeed,  until  quite  recently,  pedagogy  as  a  whole  was  well- 
nigh  exclusively  directed,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  upon 
the  average  child. 

Since  a  few  decades  we  have  had,  also,  a  pedagoiry  of  sub- 
normal  children,  and  we  are  justified  in  regarding  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  and  prot« 
tion  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  delinquent,  the  neglected,  the 
<l<  generate  and  the  blind  and  deaf  as  a  brilliant  tribute  to  the 
soda!  progress  of  our  times. 

What  we  still  lack,  however,  is  a  pedagogy  of  supernormal 
children,  though  this  should  not  be  deemed  in  any  whit  leas 
important  than  that  of  subnormal  children.  To  be  sure,  tlu> 
number  of  individuals  who  would  come  under  consideration 
in  such  a  pedagogy  seems  relatively  small,  but  the  importance 
of  an  educational  problem  is  not  gauged  by  the  number  of 
individuals  concerned  therein.  Systematic  pedagogical  m- 
ores,  if  applied  to  hundreds  of  supernormal  children,  might, 
under  favorable  conditions,  bear  more  abundant  fruit,  h 

'Translated,  with   tin*  |M>rinission  of  tl>o  author,   from  tin*  Z>  it*,  f.  Jugcnd- 
ifahrt,   Jugcndhildung   u.   Jugrndkunde    (Der   Sdcniann),    February    aocl 
B,  I0IQ  i\   In  >  M.  Day,  Cornell  University. 
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for  the  individual  and  for  society,  than  does  the  ten  times 
greater  expenditure  of  energy  that  is  devoted  to  thousands 
of  subnormal  children. 

We  may  expect  the  further  objection  to  be  made  that  the 
subnormal  represent  a  crying  need  in  our  social  organism; 
that  for  them,  accordingly,  remedial  measures  are  demanded ; 
that  so  long  as  there  are  insufficient  special  schools  for  de- 
fectives we  cannot  think  of  special  schools  for  the  conspicu- 
ously able ;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  such  problems  as  the 
fight  against  criminality,  neglect  and  degeneration  among 
children,  the  plan  of  developing  talent  and  exceptional  intelli- 
gence seems  rather  a  luxury. 

This  objection,  however,  is  not  sound.  What  is  needed  is 
not  successive,  but  simultaneous  action.  A  civilized  country 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  poverty  and  need,  give 
up  such  "luxuries"  as  museums  and  universities,  or  the 
encouragement  of  research  or  of  art.  No  more  should  peda- 
gogy forget,  in  caring  for  the  inefficient,  that  those  who  deviate 
from  the  average  in  the  other  direction  present  their  own  prob- 
lems and  impose  their  own  special  obligations. 

Pedagogically  considered,  the  problem  of  the  supernormal 
child  has  both  an  individual  and  a  sociological  phase. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  must  consider  the  gifted  individuals 
themselves.  In  them  we  must  discern  the  promise  of  future 
Worth  of  a  special  order,  and  our  duty  not  to  allow  such  worth 
to  deteriorate,  but  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  its  most 
complete  realization,  constitutes  an  obligation  that,  once  real- 
ized, cannot  be  neglected  by  civilized  society. 

Nor  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  oft-heard  common- 
place :  conspicuous  talent  succeeds  by  its  own  strength.  Suc- 
cess requires,  above  all,  great  physical  energy  and  strength 
of  will,  and  these  qualities  may  often  be  found  in  but  a  slight 
degree  with  exceptional  talent,  so  that  there  is  always  danger 
that  the  talent  may  be  wasted.  Sometimes,  moreover,  external 
conditions  are  such  that  even  the  strongest  will  struggles  in 
vain.  After  all,  on  what  evidence  is  this  common  belief  based? 
We  know  only  those  talents  that  have  attained  success.  There 
is  no  book  of  epics  to  sing  of  potential  greatness  that  has  failed 
of  fruition. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider  the  advancement  of 
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society,  to  the  end  that  we  may  ensure  to  it  ;i  maximally  de< 

oped  class  of  intellectual  leaders  and  representatives  of  < 
tare.    Any  exceptional  talent,  potential  genius  01 

intelligence  that  remains  undeveloped  is  a  loss,  not  merely  for 
the  individuals  themselves,  but  also  for  the  progress  <>f  the 
nation  and  of  liumanity.  Indeed,  from  a  sociological  point 
view,  we  need  a  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  now  flourishing  pedagogy  of  the  subnormal.  A 
one-sided  concentration  of  ped  il  effort  on  the  protection 

and  improvement  of  the  class  of  lesser  value  must  in  tim 
reduce  the  Jevel  of  culture,  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  and  improve  the  class  of  irreater  value. 

But  what,  then,  do  we  mean  by  " supernormal  1 ' '    This  is  a 
question  that  must  be  answered  by  psychology.    A  satisfa. 
tory  answer  is  just  now  impossible,  since  scientific  psychol< 
is  but  just  beginning  to  concern  itself  with  the  problem.    "We 
can  advance  only  a  few  tentative  propositions,  such  as  are 
needed  for  the  understanding  of  what  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  not  identify 
"supernormal"  with  "genius."  True  geniuses  are  so  rare 
t lint  we  cannot  construct  a  special  pedagogy  for  them,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  less  dependent  than  are  other  individual- 
upon  specific  educational  influences. 

We  mean,  therefore,  by  supernormality  not  something  quali- 
tatively sui  generis,  but  the  possession  in  quantitatively  supe- 
rior forms  of  capacities  that  are  generally  exhibited  by  indi- 
viduals at  large.  Just  where  and  by  what  criteria  we  must 
draw  the  line  between  the  realm  of  the  normal  and  that  of  the 
supernormal  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  future  psycho 
logical  research  and  pedagogical  practice  to  determine. 

We  may  state  already,  however,  and  with  some  degree  of 
linty.  that  the  supernormal  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  specifically  and  the  universally  supernormal.    In  the  fl 
group  some  specific  phase  of  mentality  is  especially  stron 
developed,  while  the  other  phases  need  not  exceed,  and  some- 
times may  even  fall  short  of,  the  normal  level.    These  speeiti. 
phases  make  up  what  we  recognize  as  conspicuous  talent  or 
endowment.    To  this  group  belongs  the  exceptionally  musi 
child,  the  artistically,  the  mathematically,  the  fa  ,!iy.  tin 
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linguistically  gifted  child.  In  the  other  group  the  supernor- 
mality  embraces  the  entire  mentality;  not,  indeed,  in  such  a 
way  that  every  phase  is  uniformly  developed,  but  at  least  in 
such  a  way  that  a  general  superiority  is  manifested  in  the  most 
diverse  types  of  mental  activity.  Those  who  belong  to  this 
group  are  the  great  intellects.  (The  more  exact  investigation 
of  possible  differences,  crosses  and  mixtures  of  the  different 
forms  of  supernormality  is  another  future  problem  for 
psychology.) 

The  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal  must  cover  all  forms  of 
supernormality;  it  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  apply  different 
programs  to  the  different  phases. 

Let  Us  next  ask  what  attitude  society  now  takes  toward  the 
supernormal  child. 

A  great  deal  is  already  being  done  for  these  children.  For 
poor  public-school  children  who  show  conspicuous  ability, 
whether  generally  or  in  special  directions,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, thanks  to  free  tuition  and  scholarships,  to  secure  the 
training  afforded  by  higher  institutions,  the  university,  the  art 
school,  etc.  Institutions,  societies  and  individual  patrons  are 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  provide  the  cost  of  an  education, 
particularly  of  artistic  training,  for  such  especially  promising 
youthful  talent  as  they  may  chance  to  discover.  But  what  a 
mere  bagatelle  is  this  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  done, 
and,  above  all,  how  fortuitous,  how  unsystematic,  it  all  is! 
How  uneconomical ly  are  these  stipends,  so  meager  in  them- 
selves, dispensed!  In  our  sociological  forms  of  charity  we  are, 
fortunately,  past  the  phase  of  disorganized  almsgiving,  de- 
pendent on  casual  opportunities.,  In  our  care  of  the  super- 
normal we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  that  phase. 

A  single  illustration  of  this  fact :  A  few  years  ago  a  promi- 
nent educator  in  Munich,  Kerschensteiner,  undertook  Ids  well- 
known  experiments  upon  some  50,000  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  these  experiments  the  pupils  had  to 
make  free-hand  drawings  of  specified  objects,  both  from  mem- 
ory and  from  nature.  Among  the  drawings  were  found  some  of 
remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  these  were  found  by  Kerschen- 
steiner to  be,  almost  ail,  the  work  of  children  of  very  poor 
parents.    Moreover,  in  most  cases,  this  exceptional  talent  in 
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drawing  bad  not  been  properly  appraised  by  the  school,  and 
in  Bome  eases  it  had  n<>t  even  been  noticed  a1  all  Eerscl 
steiner  san  to  it  thai  these  children  wew  ped  to  arl 
schools  or  to  arts  and  crafts  Bchools,  where  they  found  an 
opportunity  t<>  develop  and  realize  their  special  gifts*  Bui 
wh.-it  would  have  become  of  these  children  had  not  KJerscben- 
Bteiner  chanced  to  make  hi<  experiment .'  And  how  much  simi- 
lar talent  may  Bmonlder  onreoognized  in  other  places  where 

no  one  thinks  of  making  such  tests  .'    And  should  we  not  • 

similar  discoveries  of  talent  to  resnll  in  any  other  place  where 

like  test-  wore  made? 

The  school  demands  only  a  restricted   range  of  aetiviti* 

a  special  sort  and  it  can  all  too  easily  overlook  marked  effi- 
i -ieney  of  other  kinds.  Or  it  even  finds  fault  with  the  pupil 
who,  in  his  work  in  the  fields  that  do  concern  it,  does  not  follow 
the  beaten  path  laid  down  by  its  program,  hut  is  impelled  to  d-> 
"all  sorts  of  things."  And  even  if  it  recognizes  the  posses-ion 
of  special  endowment,  it  is  usually  impossible,  because  of  the 
urgency  of  routine  work,  to  estimate  such  endowment  cor- 
rectly or  to  do  anything  in  particular  for  it. 

There  exist,  however,  yet  other  injustices  of  a  very  different 
sort,  which,  unfortunately,  often  affect  the  highest  grades  of 
supernormal  endowment.  I  refer  to  the  child-prodigy  mon- 
strosities. I  cannot  understand  why,  to  save  these  prema- 
turely developed  gems  of  human  talent,  public  indignation  did 
not  lonir  ago  take  up  arms  against  the  avarice  and  passion  for 
fame  of  deluded  parents  and  against  the  unreasonable  attitude 
of  the  enthusiastic  populace. 

The  infant  prodigies  that  are  exhibited  in  public  represent 
quite  different  kinds  of  endowment.  We  find  the  "reading 
baby/1  the  "child  mnemonist"  and  the  "lightning  calculator," 
but  the  great  majority  are  musical  prodigies.  Every  year  - 
some  new  children  on  the  concert  platform.  Now,  these  infant 
prodigies  are  by  no  mean-  .ill  of  them  future  geniuses;  quite 
often  tlie\  represent  merely  cases  of  precocious  developm 
that  later  mi  all  the  more  rapidly  reach  their  limit.  They 
develnj-  rapidly,  hut  they  also  mature  early,  and  in  time  difl 

illusion  n-  of  this  -  at  had  been  placed  upon  them.    But 

the  dragging  of  these  children  before  the  public,  the  pamper- 
ing that  they  there  receive,  the  one  tided  development  in  ti 
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of  striking  and  sensational  performances,  together  with  the 
lack  of  quiet  and  harmonious  general  development,  mean  the 
ruin  of  their  whole  Jives.  How  much  the  more  does  this  truth 
apply  to  those  rare  predestined  children  who  bear  within  them 
the  germ  of  real  greatness,  of  creative  art,  but  who  are  forcibly 
trained  for  mere  virtuosity,  or  who,  by  their  childhood  life  of 
wandering,  suffer  injury  both  in  body  and  in  mind ! 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  had  reference  particularly 
to  conspicuous  specialized  ability.  We  must  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  matter  of  conspicuous  general  ability. 

That  our  school  system,  in  its  present  form,  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  adapted  to  this  type  of  individual  is  clear.  The  school 
is,  of  necessity,  adjusted  for  the  broad  average  of  ability.  This 
fact  determines  its  method,  its  pace  and  the  scope  of  its  work. 
Moreover,  our  examination  system  and  our  scheme  of  qualifi- 
cations bring  it  about  that  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  develop- 
ment in  the  pupil  of  a  standard  of  knowledge  conforming  to 
the  average.  The  exceptionally  intelligent  pupil,  therefore, 
receives  far  less  than  he  can  retain  and  assimilate — less, 
indeed,  than  he  must  receive  if  his  superior  abilities  are  to 
realize  their  full  promise. 

Moreover,  a  school  system  adapted  to  the  average  is  not 
merely  uneconomical  for  those  of  unusual  capacities.  It  is, 
under  some  circumstances,  positively  morally  dangerous,  be- 
cause, for  such  pupils,  the  completion  of  the  assigned  work  is 
but  play;  the  slow  progress  and  frequent  repetitions  bore 
them;  the  deeper  interests  that  they  bring  with  them  to  the 
school  are  not  enlisted.  Consequently,  indolence,  laxity  and 
dislike  for  school  are  readily  developed;  the  spirit  of  hard 
work,  self-control  and  conscientiousness  that  should  spring 
from  persistent  effort  fail  to  appear;  in  short,  the  higher 
ethical  qualities  that  the  school  should  bring  into  play  are  not 
developed  in  these  pupils — a  situation  that  is  doubly  deplor- 
able because  great  mental  gifts  first  make  themselves  fully 
evident  when  they  are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a  firm,  con- 
scientious will. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  trace  the  path  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  special  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal  that  is  to 
come. 

(To  oe  concluded  in  the  April  issue.) 


I  OMMUXICATIOXN    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

BIB   PBANCIfl  GALTON, 
The  death  of  sir  Francis  Galton,  which  occurred  on  Jannarj  it. 

within  a    few    weeks  of  his  ci^lil  \ -ninth   birthday,   has   mapped   MM 

of  the  lew  remaining  links  thai  conned  tin-  edentlflc  men  <>f  the 
j. resent  generation  with  the  great  leaden  of  nineteenth  centnij 
thought.  Galton,  in  the  conme  oi  liis  long  and  varied  life,  had 
touched  OH  many  things  and  had  left  his  mark  on  all.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  advance  of  geography,  meteorology,  biology, 
experimental  psychology,  and  anthropology.  As  far  back  as  1853 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The 
Royal  Society,  which  elected  him  fellow  in  1856.  gave  him  its  gold 
medal  in  1880,  and  its  Darwin  medal  in  1902.  That  was,  indeed, 
a  long  list  of  honors  which  was  crowned  by  the  conferment  of 
knighthood  in  1909. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Galton's  work  is  its  originality: 
for  all  his  capacity  of  sustained  and  patient  labor,  he  is  still  pre- 
eminently the  pioneer.  His  study  of  the  visualising  faculty  may 
be  said,  in  James'  words,  to  have  made  an  era  in  descriptive  psy- 
chology, lie  was  fertile  in  devising  instruments  of  precision;  his 
whistle,  for  determining  the  highest  audible  tone,  is  in  every  psy- 
chological laboratory.  His  experimental  work  upon  the  association 
of  ideas  was  the  starting-point  of  a  long  series  of  investigations, 
which  have  led  beyond  association  to  the  intricacies  of  thought 
itself.  His  exposition  and  invention  of  statistical  methods  opened 
up  a  whole  new  field  of  psychological  enquiry.  His  formulation 
of  the  Ancestral  Law — that  the  characters  of  the  individual  are 
derived  one-fourth  from  each  parent,  one-sixteenth  from  each  one 
he  four  grandparents,  and  so  on — marked  an  epoch  in  the  sci- 
•  -lit ili*-  study  of  heredity.  But  he  will  doubtless  be  best  remembered, 
as  he  is  now  best  known,  by  his  efforts  toward  the  estaldishnient 
Of  the  novel  science  of  Eugenics.  The  interest  in  race  improvement 
was  always  with  him.  His  first  writings  on  the  subject  date  back 
to  L96&  In  pursuance  of  exact  knowledge,  he  equipped  the  anthro- 
pometric laboratory  which  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Exhibition  of  1884,  and  maintained  it  fop  some  six 
years  thereafter  in   the  Science  QaHeiiei  of  the  South   Kensington 
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Museum.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  he  has  provided  the  salaries 
for  a  research  fellow  and  a  research  scholar  in  Eugenics  at  the 
University  of  London.  "Its  first  object,"  he  says  of  this  science, 
"is  to  check  the  birthrate  of  the  unfit,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
come  into  being,  though  doomed  in  large  numbers  to  perish  prema- 
turely. The  second  object  is  the  improvement  of  the  race  by  further- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  fit  by  early  marriages  and  healthful 
rearing  of  their  children.  Natural  selection  rests  upon  excessive 
production  and  wholesale  destruction;  Eugenics  on  bringing  no 
more  individuals  into  the  world  than  can  be  properly  cared  for, 
and  those  only  of  the  best  stock." 

Galton  belonged  to  a  disappearing  type  of  workers  in  science, — ■ 
men  of  high  native  ability  and  independent  fortune,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  its  application 
in  the  public  service  from  an  intrinsic  interest  and  a  keen  sense  of 
public  duty.  Charles  Darwin,  his  near  kinsman, — Erasmus  Darwin 
was  the  grandfather  of  both, — is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  type,  which,  indeed,  has  always  found  its  principal 
representatives  in  Great  Britain.  Specialization,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  observations,  has  made 
such  a  career  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  future,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  great  generalizations  may  have  simplified  on  :e  more  our 
outlook  upon  the  world.  t 

In  1909,  Galton  published  an  autobiographical  volume  entitled 
Memories  of  My  Life.  The  book,  which  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
straightforward  style,  and  with  great  modesty  of  spirit,  is  of  fas- 
cinating interest,  and  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  its  author.  It  contains  three  portraits,  and  a 
bibliography  of  books  and  memoirs  nearly  two  hundred  in  number. 
(See  this  Journal,  I:  Feb.,  1910,  p.  107.)  The  classical  Inquiries 
into  Human  Faculty  have  been  reissued  in  cheap  form  as  volume  263 
of  Everyman's  Library. 

INDIVIDUAL    DIFFERENCES    IN    THE    CORRELATION    OF 

PHYSICAL   GROWTH   OF  ELEMENTARY   AND 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  a  preliminary  report  of  an 
investigation  in  the  correlation  of  yearly  and  half-yearly  increments 
of  growth  in  height  and  weight  of  350  boys  and  435  girls  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  the  Francis 
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\v.  Parker  School  and  the  Borace  Mann  School  ol  Columbia  I'm 

\.Tsit\.    The  recdrdi  ln<  lude  i  onse<  utivc  hm;i>ui .•nnn « -  on  the  hum 

individuals    for   perfodl   from   3   to    1 1  !  -_•    \»ars.    siting  a  Minn    total 

of  nearly  6,000  measurement* 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  median  tteighti  and  weights 
of  the  t w < >  Chicago  schools,  and  to  i»r  able  to  compare  them  with 
groupa  ol  children  itndied  by  former  Investigatori  and  with  (he 
norma  used  bf  I m-.  Wood  ol  the  Borace  Mann  School!  a  median 
w as  found  at  thr  beginning  nt'  the  Investigation  for  all  measurement! 
in  the  two  Chicago  schools,  This  median  shows,  among  other 
things,  that  the  children  in  the  three  schools  form  practically  a 
homogeneous  group. 

The  individual  measurements  ami  appended  imroment*  show 
there  are  different  correlations  for  growth  in  height  and  weight 
for  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  above  the  median  height  than  for 
those  who  are  below  the  median  height.  Those  above  begin  and 
end  their  various  periods  of  acceleration  and  retardation,  on  the 
average,  earlier  than  those  below  the  median.  The  present  results 
show  the  average  maximum  acceleration  in  absolute  height  Incre- 
ment for  boys  above  the  median  to  be  between  13  and  14  years  of 
age,  for  those  below,  between  14  and  15  years  of  age;  for  girls  above 
the  mediai.'!' the  acceleration  is  between  HV2  and  V2y>  years  of  age, 
and  for  those  belowr,  12y2  and  13y2  years  of  age.  This  general  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  the  average  results  obtained  from  all  half- 
yearly  increments  and  all  yearly  increments,  based  on  the  year  and 
half  year,  and  for  the  schools  individually  and  collectively. 

The  present  results  indicate  that  the  same  general   law  is  aj.j.li 
cable  to  weight.    The  maximum    increase   In    absolute   weight   is 
earlier  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  above  the  median  height  than  for 
those  below. 

Individuals  below  or  above  the  median  height,  as  a  rale,  maintain 
approximately  their  relative  positions  throughout  the  period  studied. 
but  the?  vary  in  some  instances  in  their  deviations  from  the  median 
and  from  one  another.  A  few  individuals  whose  measurements  lie 
near  the  median  cross  from  below  to  above,  or  vice  versa,  the 
smaller  number  crossing  from  above  to  below.  A  few  show  no 
marked  changes  in  relative  growth  daring  the  adolescent  periods. 

The  fifty-two  individual  nines  for  both  height  and  weight  (which 
were  shown  on  accompanying  charts)  support  the  general  condu- 

ns  stated   abOTe,   and   also   Indicate   how  one  may   prophesy   the 
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probable  development  of  a  boy  or  girl  after  once  knowing  his  or  her 
relative  position  in  reference  to  the  given  median.  They  also  dem- 
onstrate that  the  correlations  in  weight  do  not  follow  in  detail  the 
correlations  in  height,  since  there  are  more  fluctuations  in  accelera- 
tion and  retardation,  and  in  several  instances  an  actual  loss  in 
weight. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

University  of  Texas. 

SOUTHERN  SOCIETY  FOR  PHILISOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy 
and  Psychology  was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  27  and 
28,  1910.  The  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Professor  Edward 
Franklin  Buchner,  who  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  the 
topic  "Learning  and  Forgetting." 

Among  the  papers  and  reports  read  were  the  following : 

Thomas  P.  Bailey,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
"Some  Supposed  Racial  Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro :  A  Plea 
for  a  Psychological  Study  of  the  Race  Problem." 

Jasper  C.  Barnes,  Mary vi lie  College,  "The  Pressure  Curve  in  Vol- 
untary Control." 

Knight  Dunlap,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "A  Study  in  Rhythm 
Perception." 

David  Spence  Hill,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  (a)  "Some 
Needs  for  Child  Welfare  in  the  South;"  (b)  "Class  and  Practice 
Experiments;"  (c)  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Children's  Ideals." 

A.  J.  McKelway,  Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee  for 
the  Southern  States,  "Child  Labor  in  Its  Relation  to  Education." 

R.  M.  Ogden,  University  of  Tennessee,  (a)  "The  Order  of  the  Days 
of  the  Week  and  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy;"  (b)  "Knowing  and 
Expressing." 

Tom  A.  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C,  "Intellectual  Precocity: 
The  Role  of  the  Inclinations  and  Affectivity :  A  Comparison  of  the 
Principles  and  Methods  Employed  for  Educating  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  Boris  Sidis'  Son." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1911  are:  For  president,  Dr. 
Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  for 
vice-president,  Professor  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  University  of  Texas; 
for  secretary -treasurer,  Professor  R.  M.  Ogden,  University  of  Ten- 
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nessee.    Vacaaciee  In  (be  eoancil  wciv  tilled  i<>  constitute  that  body 

.1-  follows:    Kor  a  throe  year  term,  Professor*    I      I      Rudmor,  .Johns 

Hopkins  University,  and  w.  B.  Bmith,  Tulane  inm-rsity;  for  i 

twoycar  form.  Professor  P.ruro  R.  Payne,  Cuivci-sity  of  Virginia, 
and  President  11.  .1.  IN'airo,  llrcnau  College;  tar  a  one-year  lerm. 
Professors  David  S pence  Hill.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and 
\V.  <\  Kcudigcr,  <  ;«*<»!—••  Washington   I'nivcrsity. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  <>f  tin*  society  at  Washing 
ion.  D.  0.,  in  alliliation  with  the  American  Association  for  tin-  Ad 
vanoement  of  Science,  provided  the  American    Psychological  and 
Philosophical  Associations  meet  at  the  same  place  and  time 

It.  M.  OgdiNj  Secretary. 

AN    IXYKSTKIATIOX  OF  THE  SLEEP  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

STUDENTS. 

Bleep  is  so  vitally  related  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  and 
efficiency  of  human  beings  that  I  decided  to  investigate  the  sleep 
of  my  own  pupils.  In  order  that  interest  might  be  aroused  in  the 
investigation,  all  students  received  some  instruction  in  the  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  of  sleep.  Then  a  typewritten  questionaire  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  student  and  every  question  was  carefully 
discussed  and  explained.  Each  pupil  also  received  a  number  of 
recording  sheets  which  had  been  arranged  so  that  daily  records 
might  be  easily  kept.  In  giving  instruction  as  to  the  keeping  of 
the  records,  the  following  specific  recommendations  were  empha- 
sized: 

i  1  i  Record  your  observations  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  con- 
fenient. 

(2)  Make  no  record  if  in  doubt. 

(3)  If  it  is  impossible  to  record  the  facts  in  the  morning,  make 
no  record  for  that  day. 

To  secure  investigators  who  would  be  interested,  and  therefore 
presumably  more  accurate,  volunteers  were  called  for.  Forty -nine 
in  all  responded,  23  from  the  senior  class  (third  year)  and  26  from 
tin-  junior  class  (first  year). 

That  the  influences  of  school  work  and  weather  might  be  equalized, 
the  records  were  to  extend  from  February  15,  1910,  to  March  15, 
1910,  or  29  days  in  all. 
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The  conclusions  of  this  investigation  were  based  upon  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  of  the  questionaire  sheet : 

(1)  At  what  time  do  you  retire?     At  what  time  do  you  rise? 

(2)  Was  your  sleep  continuous  or  was  it  slightly  broken  or  much 
broken  by  wakefulness? 

(3)  Did  you  dream?  Were  your  dreams  a  reflection  of  the  school 
work  of  the  previous  day? 

(4)  Was  the  window  of  your  sleeping  room  open? 

The  seniors  submitted  602  daily  records  and  the  juniors  699,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1301  daily  records.  The  lowest  number  of  records 
made  by  any  one  pupil  was  14  and  the  highest  29.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  students  submitted  from  26  to  29  daily  records. 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  show  that  practically  all  the 
students  had  established  the  habit  of  arising  at  a  fairly  definite 
time.  An  exception  was  noted  in  each  class.  Eight  juniors  and 
seven  seniors,  or  approximately  38  per  cent,  of  the  students,  had  not 
cultivated  the  habit  of  retiring  at  a  specific  time. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  average  number  of  hours  and 
minutes  of  sleep  (or  opportunity  for  sleep)  taken  daily  by  each 
student : 
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The  figures  show  that  the  juniors  take  on  the  average  8  hours 
and  53  minutes  for  sleep  daily  and  the  seniors  8  hours  and  34  min- 
utes. The  juniors  get  on  the  average  19  minutes  more  for  sleep 
every  night  than  the  seniors.  The  table  shows  that  no  junior  gets 
less  than  8  hours  for  sleep  daily,  and  that  there  are  only  four  who 
get  so  small  an  amount.  Twenty  of  the  juniors  get  on  the  average 
between  8  hours  and  45  minutes  and  9  hours  and  30  minutes.  Only 
one  senior  gets  less  than  8  hours  for  sleep. 

Physiologists  are  agreed  that  more  sleep  is  required  during  periods 
of  greatest  growth  and  that  less  sleep  is  needed  with  the  advance- 
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liM'in  of  age.    The  application  of  tins  law  Ki  shown  In  this  Inn 
gation.    The  juniors  Me  on  Hie  average  lM»tween  18  tod  19  years 
of  !i«j»»,  ami  the  seniors  between  80  tad  21.     According  to  the  e 

mates  of   1  >r.   1  hikes,   pupils  belweeii   the  Bgefl  Of    17   ami    1!»  should 

get  si.,  boon  of  sleep  per  night,  if  we  accept  nil  opinion  at  being 
reliable  and  consider  the  month  aa  typical,  we  mvsl  conclude  thai 
a  large  majority  of  the  students  who  took  pari  In  thii  Investigation 
arc  getting  sufficient  Bleep.  Even  the  aeniora  who  have  paaaed  the 
age  of  L9  are  getting  an  average  of  8  honra  and  34  minntea  for  Bleep 
per  night.  Only  Ave  students  of  the  junior  class  were  getting  less 
than  the  estimated  amount  of  time  for  sleep,  and  this  loss  did  not 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  answers  to  the  second  question  show   dial    there  is  a  remark 

able  similarity  between  the  two  classes  as  to  the  continuity  of  sleep. 

The  juniors  had  continuous  sleep  SI)  per  cent,  of  the  nights.      PiVC 

per  cent,  of  them  was  much  broken  by  wakefulness  ami  L6  per  cent. 
was  slightly  broken.     In  the  case  of  the  seniors,  82.74  per  cent  of 

the  sleep  was  continuous.  :i.4S  per  cent,  was  much  broken  by  wake 
fulness  and   13.78  per  cent,  was  slightly  broken.     In  other  words, 

the  pupils  slept  approximately  four  nights  out  of  five  without  an 
interruption.  One  student  of  the  junior  class  and  four  students 
of  the  senior  class  had  continuous  sleep  during  the  cut  in*  time 
observed.  The  poorest  sleeper  was  in  the  junior  class.  During  the 
month  she  had  8  nights  of  continuous  sleep.  6  nights  of  much  broken 
shop,  and  L5  nights  of  slightly  broken  sleep.  The  physical  exam 
Kner  reports  her  physical  condition  as  normal.  The  above  figures 
should  not  be  considered  as  entirely  correct  Every  person  has 
Interruptions  In  his  sleep  that  he  forgets  before  morning  arrives. 
The  above  report  is  i  record  of  the  memory  ot*  Interruptions,     h 

is   fair   to   assume   that    a   serious   interruption   of   Bleep   would    be 

remembered,  if  we  assume  that  the  nights  of  sleep  Interrupted 
by  much  wakefulness  were  unsatisfactory  for  sleep,  then  the  Juniors 
did  not  sleep  weU  ~>  per  cent,  of  the  nights,  and  the  seniors  3.48 
per  cent  of  the  nights.  Averaging  the  percentages,  we  maj  con- 
clude that  L24  per  cent,  of  the  nights  of  sleep  was  unsatisfactory. 
if  we  consider  the  ordinary  month  as  having  •"•',  days,  them  student! 
may  be  regarded  as  having  on  ti„.  average  one  night  of  ana 
tor]  sleep  during  i  month  aa  admirable  record, 
rhe  responses  made  to  the  third  question  Indicate  that  the  pupils 
!  that   13.63  per  cent  <>f  the  number  of  nighta  of  Bleep 
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was  characterized  by  dreams  and  that  28.38  per  cent,  of  these 
dreams  were  recognized  as  being  reflections  of  the  school  work  of 
the  previous  day.  Our  psychology  of  dreams  is  so  uncertain  at 
present  that  the  writer  refuses  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
above  figures. 

The  records  show  that  only  two  students  had  the  habit  of  sleeping 
with  the  windows  of  the  sleeping  room  closed. 

The  principal  value  of  this  investigation  was  the  arousal  of 
enthusiasm  in  students  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  hygiene 
and  for  the  practice  of  the  laws  of  health.  Many  pupils  have  told 
the  writer  since  this  investigation  that  they  were  getting  more 
sleep.  Similar  information  should  be  of  value  to  every  adminis- 
trator of  schools  because  it  often  throws  light  on  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  pupils.  Sleep  is  the  great  prophylactic  and 
is  comparable  in  its  influence  to  fresh  air,  pure  water,  nutritious 
food  and  healthful  exercise. 

J.  Mace  Andress. 

State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ABSTRACTS  AND   KKVIKWS. 

G.  V.  Hamilton.   M.l>.     .1    St  ml//  of  Trial  ami   l.rmr  h'rartions  in 

Mammals.    The  Journal  of  Animal  Behavior,  i  i  n<».  i,  January, 
1911.    Pp.  33-60. 

This  interesting  study  in  comparative  behavior  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  investigations  of  the  evidence  <>f  mind  in  animals. 
The  earlier  studies  of  animal  behavior  dealt  chiefly  with  MOMTJ 
discrimination.  More  recently  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
learning  process  in  habit  formation.  The  present  article  discusses 
a  still  higher  phase  of  mental  activity, — the  elements  of  inference, 
or  practical  reasoning.  Moreover,  Dr.  Hamilton's  study  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  educators  in  that  it  is  comparative  in  the  larger 
sense,  including  human  subjects,  both  adults  and  children,  as  well 
as  animals. 

The  subjects  comprised  two  adults,  seven  boys  between  eight  ami 
fifteen  years,  one  girl  ten  years  old,  one  boy  twenty-six  months  old, 
five  monkeys,  sixteen  dogs,  five  cats  and  one  horse.  A  large,  fan 
shaped  cage  was  constructed,  with  an  entrance  door  at  the  center  or 
handle,  and  four  exit  doors  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  fan,  symmetric 
ally  arranged  with  respect  to  the  entrance.  Each  exit  could  be 
locked  or  unlocked  by  the  experimenter  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  The  animals  were  previously  trained  to  get  out  of 
the  cage  by  pushing  open  one  of  the  exit  doors,  all  of  whh  h  were  at 
first  left  unlocked.     They  were  rewarded  by  receiving  food. 

In  the  test  series  the  subject  was  placed  in  the  cage  by  means  of 
the  entrance  door,  all  the  exits  but  one  were  locked,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  subject  to  escape  were  recorded.  One  hundred  trials  perc 
made  with  each  subject,  and  the  unlocked  door  was  changed  with 
each  trial  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  subject 
to  foresee  which  door  would  be  open.  There  was  but  one  constant 
factor:  The  same  door  teas  never  open  at  any  ttco  successive  trials. 
A  door  that  had  brought  freedom  at  one  trial  was  certain  never  t.» 
do  so  at  the  next.  One  aim  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  was  to 
determine  whether  the  subject's  behavior  indicated  the  ability  t«. 
draw  this  inferen 

The  total  number  of  efforts  for  the  one  hundred  trials  varied 
fr<»m  183  (girl)  t«.  u;i  (horse).     Baca  «>r  tin-  human  inbjecta  made 
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less  than  237  efforts,  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-six  months' 
old  boy,  whose  score  was  315.  The  monkeys  varied  from  272  to  291, 
the  dogs  from  284  to  438,  and  the  cats  from  320  to  406. 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  types  of  reaction  is  of  interest. 
Unfortunately  all  reactions  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
unlocked  door  before  all  three  possible  doors  were  tried,  and  which 
did  not  include  more  than  a  single  effort  during  the  trial  to  open 
any  given  door,  were  rejected  from  the  tables  as  "unclassified" 
reactions.  Yet  inspection  of  the  tables  shows  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  reactions  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  and  from  60  per  cent,  to  80 
per  cent,  in  the  human  subjects,  were  of  that  character.  A  study 
of  these  reactions  might  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  mental 
processes  involved  in  the  choice  of  door.  Of  the  "classified"  reac- 
tions the  author  distinguishes  five  types.  In  Type  A  all  three  pos- 
sible doors  were  tried  once  each,  while  no  effort  was  made  to  open 
the  impossible  door.  From  70  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  human  reactions  were  of  this  type.  In  Type  B  all  four 
exits  were  tried  once  each,  in  irregular  order.  One  monkey,  one 
dog,  one  cat  and  a  defective  man  showed  a  preponderance  of  such 
reactions.  Type  C  occurred  only  when  the  unlocked  door  was  at 
the  extreme  right  or  extreme  left,  and  involved  trying  each  of  the  four 
exit  doors  once  in  regular  order.  One  monkey  and  two  dogs  showed 
reactions  predominantly  of  this  type.  Type  I)  involved  more  than  a 
single  effort  to  open  the  same  locked  door  during  a  trial,  but  between 
separate  efforts  some  other  door  was  attempted.  This  repetition  of 
useless  efforts  characterized  the  predominant  reactions  of  three 
monkeys  and  one  dog,  and  most  of  the  other  animals  showed  high 
percentages  of  this  sort  of  reaction.  Type  E  included  various 
highly  inappropriate  modes  of  attempting  to  escape,  such  as  repeat- 
edly trying  the  same  locked  door,  repeatedly  attacking  a  group  of 
locked  doors  in  regular  order,  and  persistently  avoiding  the  un- 
locked door  for  seven  or  more  efforts.  This  was  the  predominant 
type  for  the  twenty-six  months'  old  boy,  thirteen  dogs,  four  cats  and 
the  horse.  None  of  the  animal  subjects  seemed  to  have  a  consistent 
awareness  of  the  impossible  door  as  such.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  gives  no  chronological  presentation  of  the  reactions 
of  the  individual  subjects.  Such  a  tabulation  would  reveal  the 
development  of  the  recognition  by  the  human  subjects  of  the  impos- 
sible door,  and  would  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  genesis  of 
inference. 

As  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  most  important  field  of  investigation 
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ill  is  study  deservee  the  hfghool  eommendAtlofij  and  He-  article  should 
in'  read  and  pondered  by  psychologists,  eduction,  :i im l  ail  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  1 1 1 « *  blgher  thought  i.rocceece. 

.i.  a  B. 

In  \ky  (  .  IfoCooK.  .1///  Communities  and  How  They  are  Governed.  A 
Study  in  Natural  dries.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  end 
Brothers.     1909.     Pp.  wii.  831,  $2.00  net 

Following  the  plan  pursued  in  his  earlier  publication.  Nature's  Crafts- 
men, the  author's  purpose  in  the  present  volume  is  to  give  a  natural 
history  of  ants  in  popular  form.  In  this  latter  work,  however,  he  i 
siders  only  the  behayior  of  ants,  and  mainly  as  social  animals,  with  the 
secondary-  aim  of  pointing  out  parallels  between  communal  actions  of 
ants  and  of  man.  Among  the  topics  considered  in  the  sixteen  chapters 
of  the  book  are  fraternal  confederacies  and  communal  righteousness, 
nesting  architecture,  engineering  methods,  supplying  the  communal 
rations,  the  language  of  ants,  female  government,  the  problem  of  com- 
munal dependents,  warrior  ants,  alien  associates,  the  founding  of  slave- 
making  communes,  problems  of  sanitation  and  personal  benevolence.  The 
underlying  idea  is  that  social  life,  wherever  it  exists,  has  many  noooesitiea 
and  aims,  and  therefore  many  resemblance  in  methods  of  accomplishing 
il  results.  These  matters  are  of  a  fundamental  nature,  and  a  moral 
frequently  drawn  is  that  man  may  find  some  things  to  imitate  in  the 
social  life  of  ant  communes.  The  book  carries  out  admirably  the  purpose 
set.  It  recounts  the  facts  of  ant  behavior  that  are  of  popular  interest 
in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  makes  many  interesting  comparisons 
with  human  activities  that  would  not  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  the 
student  with  only  a  scientific  interest  in  the  subject.  Unlike  many 
popular  books  on  animal  behavior,  it  does  not  inseparably  mix  anthropo- 
morphic interpretations  with  observed  facts.  The  acconni  given  i-  t 
fore  of  considerable  scientific  value  as  well  as  of  popular  interest.  The 
observations  made  cover  aspects  of  ant  behavior  that  have  been  m 

•  ■cted  DJ  studies  with  a  purely  scientific  aim.  and  are  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  latter.     For  these  observations  the  book  itself  mutt 

-ulted.     The  author  is  as  a  rule  cautious  in  hie  interpretations  and 
rejects  many  anthropomorphisms  that  the  popular  mind  would  readily 

•  upon.  He  does  not  attribute  rational  processes  to  bits  of  behavior. 
which,  when  taken  alone,  might  suggest  it.  On  tin?  other  hand,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  various  other  mental  processes  to  ants,  including 
even  the  ana  more  complex  human  emotions  and  instinctive 
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knowledge.  Speaking  of  the  behavior  of  ants  that  had  been  dipped  in 
various  odorous  solutions  and  when  attacked  by  their  nest-mates,  he 
thinks  that  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  the  former  "tacitly  recognized 
the  fact  that  they  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  communal  police,"  that 
"their  instinctive  sense  of  obligation  to  submit  to  the  'legal  authority'  was 
so  imperative  that  they  yielded  themselves  to  their  fate  .  .  .  ." 
This  "sense  of  obligation"  he  regards  as  a  something  that  takes  the 
place  of  human  conscience,  while  not,  in  this  case,  conceding  that  it  may 
be  even  its  remote  analogue.  A  few  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  the  most  that  could  be  said  in  criticism  is  that  it  is 
not  always  entirely  clear  as  to  whether  the  author  is  indulging  merely  in 
the  license  of  a  popular  style  or  is  attempting  to  give  a  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  the  observed  facts  of  behavior. 

University  of  Illinois.  P.  Kuhlmann. 

Georges  Bohn.  La  Naissancc  de  F Intelligence.  (Paris:  Ernest 
Flammarion,  1909.    Pp.  350.) 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  introductory  and  critical.  In  the 
second  part,  variability  in  reactions,  due  to  the  association  of  pre- 
vious experiences,  is  accepted  as  the  criterion  of  consciousness.  The 
tropism  concept  is  defined  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  third 
part.  Part  Four  emphasizes  the  role  played  by  the  developing  sense 
of  sight  in  the  formation  of  associations  and  habits.  Vision  is  neces- 
sary in  the  elaboration  of  the  higher  mental  processes.  In  the  fifth 
and  closing  part  of  the  volume  the  progress  of  intelligence  is  de- 
scribed as  having  taken  place  according  to  three  great  stages.  The 
first  is  the  appearance  of  the  organ  of  sight,  with  the  consequent 
glimmering  of  intelligence;  the  second  is  the  development  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  the  third  is  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  Human  intelligence  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  animal  by  an  unspanned  chasm,  which  the  author  suggests  is 
likely  to  become  greater  still,  as  the  human  brain  may  not  yet  have 
reached  its  climax  of  development.  M.  J.  Laure. 

University  of  Iowa. 

J.  Sogard.  Public  School  Relationships.  (With  an  introduction  by 
H.  H.  Seerley.)  New  York:  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge,  1909. 
Pp.  xxiv,  197.     $1.00. 

This  little  book  attempts  the  important  task  of  defining  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  component  parts  of  the  public-school  sys- 
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tern    between  the  community  ind  kbe  school  officers,  the  school  authori- 
and  the  teacher,  tin  md   the  pupil.     The  <l»ita  have  been 

drawn  largely  from  queitkmnairei  sent  to  school  officeri  and  teacher*;  as 
a  result  of  this  method,  the  book  reflects — umiv  adequately,  the  reviewer 
believes,  than  any  work  hitherlo  published — the  conception  of  school 
relationships  held  to-day  by  successful  practitioners  in  public-school  work. 
The  author's  interpretations  of  the  results  are,  in  general,  sane  and 
thoroughly  helpful  to  the  young  teacher,  and  particularly  to  the  young 
principal  or  superintendent  seeking  orientation  in  a  new  and  complex 
field.  Certainly  a  publishing  house  that  fails  to  provide  an  index  for 
a  book  of  this  type  deserves  censure.  A  list  of  the  "several  hundred" 
schoolmen  who  furnish  the  data  would  add  the  book's  value  as  represent- 
ing a  consensus  of  expert  opinion.  One's  psychological  conscience  is  irri- 
tated by  the  statement,  "Telepathy  plays  an  important  role  in  the  art  of 
teaching"  (p.  113),  but  Telief  comes  when  one  finds  that  the  author 
really  means  "suggestion." 

W.  C.  B. 

I.   M.  Gillette.     Vocational  Education.      (New   York:    American 
Book  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  viii,  303.    $1.) 

Professor  Gillette  endeavors  in  this  book  to  outline  the  criteria 
Decenary  to  enable  superintendents  and  teachers  to  reconstruct  the 
school  curriculum  and  courses  of  studies  along  lines  that  will 
result  in  greater  economic  efficiency  and  better  social  adjustment. 

The  author  believes  that  to  socialize  education  completely  would 
be  to  vocationalize  it.  To  vocationalize  it  would  be  so  to  reconstruct 
it.  and  so  to  readjust  it  that  it  would  harmonize  with  the  exact 
constitution  of  society.  One  to  be  voeationalized  should  "be  essen- 
tially cultured  and  fundamentally  moralized."  "To  be  essentially 
cultured  is  for  him  to  have  information  about  himself,  nature  and 
society  which  is  most  mediate  to  his  wants  and  safety.  ...  To  be 
fundamentally  moralised  is  to  have  instilled  habits,  reactions  and 
nut  look  of  good  citizenship.  Good  citizenship  consists  in  viewing 
conduct  as  related  t<»  social  welfare  and  as  measured  by  it."  "Thus 
vocational  education  is  a  practical  and  dire«  I  conception  of  making 
young  human  beings  fit  for  life." 

The  author  en  ten  Into  the  analysis  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, causes  of  crime  and  pauperism,  and  experiments  in  vocational 
training  as  |  means  of  alleviating  pathological  conditions.  Two- 
Thirds  of  the  l>ook  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  justification 
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for  his  criteria,  which  are  developed  in  Part  Three — "Methods  of 
Socialization." 

In  the  development  of  these  criteria  the  author  is  concerned  with 
principles  rather  than  the  application  of  principles  to  details,  be- 
cause different  localities  have  different  vocational  interests.  He 
believes  that,  with  general  principles  once  established,  educators 
could  readily  work  out  their  application  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  their  own  localities.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  strictly 
vocational  and  utilitarian,  and  his  discussions  of  moral  and  cultural 
training  are  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

The  author's  conception  of  vocational  education  is  broad,  but 
after  one  has  read  the  book  one  lays  it  aside  with  a  feeling  that  it  is 
superficially  treated.  The  author  fails  to  convince  one  that  to  social- 
ize education  completely  would  be  to  vocationalize  it,  and  one  might 
question  whether  crime  and  pauperism  are  due  so  much  to  the  lack 
of  specific  vocational  training  as  the  author  believes.  There  are 
important  factors  entering  into  the  production  of  pauperism  and 
crime  aside  from  lack  of  specific  vocational  training  which  should  be 
controlled  largely  through  education,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  biological  factors  that  enter  into  such  a  problem,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  controls  of  conduct  and  the  motivation  of  education 
should  have  received  more  attention  in  a  book  so  wide  in  its  scope. 
In  Part  Three,  "Methods  of  Socialization,"  the  author  has  done  his 
best  work.  The  criteria  for  the  moral  and  religious  education  and 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  are  very  good. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  his  effort.  The  book  is  a 
timely  contribution,  and  should  do  much  good  in  arousing  thought 
on  this  vital  subject.  \Y.  M.  Kutiirauff. 

Chicago,  111. 

George  E.  Dawson.  The  Child  and  His  Religion.  (Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1908.    Pp.  120.    $0.82.) 

G.  L.  Raymond.  The  Psychology  of  Inspiration.  (New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  1908.    Pp.  340.) 

C.  L.  Drawbridge.  Religious  Education — How  to  Improve  It.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1907.    Pp.  222.) 

W.  Bousset.  What  Is  Religion?  (New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1907.    Pp.  299.    $1.50.) 

Dawson's  book  is  built  around  the  chapter  on  the  child's  interest 
in  the  Bible.     Children  up  to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  are  more 
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Interested  In  the  account!  of  the  birth  and  childhood  oi 
in  ;m\  other  elements  of  the  Bible.     Tin-  typical  b  ri  bmn 

:» to  1  \  yean  of  age  is  more  attracted  to  the  <>m  than  the  Nes  t. 
niciii.    During  adolescence  1 1 » *  *  center  of  Interest  ihifti  to  the  G 

j>els.    The  three  most  popular  Hihle  arc  Daniel  in  the  LA 

Den,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Birth  of  Jeans,  In  the  order  given.  The 
selling  of  Joseph,  David  and  Goliath,  Daniel  and  the  Assyrian  Kings 
are  the  three  Bible  stories  of  greatest  interest.  During  the  earlj 
adolescent  period  John  the  Disciple,  Peter  and  Jesus  are  the  first 
thm>  biblical  characters  chosen.  The  interest  in  Jesus  culminates 
smmwliat  later,  and  is  sustained  throughout.  It  follows  that  the 
Bible  should  be  given  to  the  child  through  these  ]>ersonal  element! 
that  loom  up  so  large  in  his  interest. 

Eta 3  mond  attempts  to  harmonize  religious  values  with  the  accepted 
results  of  scientific  research.  Holding  the  theory  of  a  suggest i\. 
rather  than  a  dogmatic  inspiration,  the  author  accounts  for  the  inac- 
<  -u nicies  of  the  biblical  text  and  for  the  various  interpretations  of 
the  same  statements  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  right  of  private  inter- 
pretation is  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusions.  The  book  is 
written  from  such  a  viewpoint  that  too  little  credit  is  given  to  others 
who  have  done  excellent  work  along  similar  lines. 

I  u  awbridge  presents  a  plea  for  religious  culture,  based  upon  the 
principles  underlying  the  natural  development  of  the  child,  as  a 
preparation  for  confirmation.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author  has  made 
any  contribution  to  the  subject  of  religious  education  aside  from  his 

Bh  emphasis  of  the  vital  questions  involved. 

From  a  study  in  comparative  religions,  Bousset  concludes  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  superior  to  all  others  because  of  its  revelation 
of  the  Father  who  forgives  sin.  But  out  of  the  simple  Gospel  there 
w  are  evolved  by  Paul  the  belief  in  the  deity  of  Jesus,  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ,  the  teaching  that  grace 
is  imparted  through  the  outward  sacramental  acts.  In  order  to 
reach  the  height  of  its  development  Christianity  must  free  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  from  these  Pauline  additions,  together  with  the  belief  in 
miracles,  as  infractions  on  natural  laws  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Special 

•  lation.  K.  k\  > 

Tniversitv  of   Iowa. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

The  Supernormal  Child.  We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  articles  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Stern,  the 
translation  of  which  we  print  in  this  and  the  following  issue.  When 
we  apply  his  arguments  to  American  conditions,  several  considera- 
tions come  to  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  level  of  school 
performance  in  Germany  is  unquestionably  several  grades  higher 
than  the  average  level  in  this  country.  If,  then,  it  is  worth  while 
in  the  German  school  system  to  "rescue"  supernormal  children  from 
the  deadening  effects  of  classroom  association  with  mediocrity, 
then  a  fortiori,  such  a  segregation  is  a  crying  need  of  American 
schools. 

But  we  do  not  expect  that  any  one  will  seriously  dispute  his  main 
thesis — that  we  need  a  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal  child.  The 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the  subnormal  child  is  just  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  United  States.  No  one,  however,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  outlined  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  super- 
normal child.  Not  that  no  heed  has  been  paid  here  to  the  treatment 
of  exceptionally  able  children.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation show,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  at  least  69  cities  of 
over  30,000  population  (and  to  these  should  be  added  a  few  cities 
of  smaller  population)  that  have  special  classes  for  gifted  children. 
We  hope  at  some  later  date  to  summarize  more  carefully  the  various 
plans  adopted  in  these  school  systems.  A  hasty  survey  of  them, 
however,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  little  uniformity  of 
administrative  procedure  and  that  there  is  practically  no  scientific 
information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  selecting  gifted  children,  of 
differentiating  the  merely  clever  or  the  exceptional  memorizers  from 
the  truly  able,  no  information  as  to  the  rigor  of  selection  that  is 
needed,  the  age  at  which  entrance  to  special  classes  should  be  ar- 
ranged, the  special  nature  of  the  class  work  that  is  demanded,  or 
as  to  the  desirability  of  separating  out  children  whose  supernor- 
niality  is  specific  rather  than  general;  that,  in  short,  we  are  just 
now  only  feeling  our  way  in  a  field  of  educational  effort  that  should 
at  once  be  scientifically  surveyed. 

(164) 
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Bo  tar  ;«s  oar  peychotogica]  knowledge  of  •aperaoraialil 
eerned,  it  would  appear  to  in  thai  the  plan  to  the  examination 

ol  individual  children  that  Dr.  Wallin  has  so  rigoronaly  set  forth 
in  his  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  psycho-educations  i  ettnfci  in 
universities  and  echoo!  lYitemi  that  these  plana  might  be  directed 
quite  as  much  to  the  stud}'  of  eupernonnaJ  as  to  the  study  of  sub- 
normal children,  and  with  perhaps  a  greater  ultimate  iM-iM-tit.  Im»i!i 

to  the  individuals  concerned  and  to  society  at  lai 

Finally,  tin-  question  may  be  raised:  What,  after  all,  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  one  or  perhaps  two  or  more  years  in  the  bright 
pupil's  school  schedule4?    Ought  we  not,  logically,  to  ac4dmp 

our  special  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal  bj  a  Special  philantlu 
of  the  supernormal?  We  clothe,  feed,  and  institutionalize  the  sub- 
normal. Why  not  at  least  subsidize  the  supernormal?  We  can 
think  of  no  single  movement  that  is  more  worthy  of  attention  or 
that  promises  richer  results,  whether  for  educational  psychology, 
for  our  school  system  or  for  society,  and  of  none  that  should  make 
a  stronger  appeal  to  philanthropists.  G.  M.  W. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  behavior  than  the  teacher.  His 
whole  task  is  to  influence  and  develop  behavior  along  certain  lines, 
in  accordance  with  definite  social  demands.  For  no  one,  therefore, 
do  careful  and  accurate  studies  of  behavior  have  a  greater  signiti 
ranee  than  for  him.  That  progressive  teachers  are  coming  to  bare 
B  keen  realization  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  i  hild  study  movement  in  the  past  twenty  years,  by  the  present 
wide-spread  interest  in  experimental  pedagogy,  and  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  foremost  writers  on  education  are  making  use  of  studies 
in  animal  behavior.  The  recent  important  works  on  the  principles 
of  education  by  Bolton  and  Henderson  are  written  throughout  from 
the  biological  point  of  view,  and  contain  frequent  references  to  the 
investigations  of  Jennings,  Thorndike,  Hobhouse.  Y«*rkes  and  other 
students  of  animal  reactions.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
•  -rally  recognized  that  the  behavior  of  the  child  can  best  be  urn 
stood  by  comparison  with  the  behavior  of  animals. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  educators  will  cordially  wel- 

<•  the  new  Journal  of  Animal  lirhni  inr.  published  by  Henry  I  loir 
&  Co..  New  Y«»rk.  and  edited  by  a  distinguished  corps  of  students 
of  animal  behavior,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Robert  M. 

kes,  of  Harvard    Ol  <>U>v<-   i  Nations  to 
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animal  behavior  have  been  scattered  in  biological,  neurological,  and 
psychological  periodicals,  and  have  been  available  only  to  those  who 
have  access  to  large  departmental  libraries.  It  will  thus  be  a  great 
convenience  to  have  a  journal  which  is  devoted  solely  to  the  publi- 
cation of  these  researches.  The  first  number,  whose  contents  are 
noted  in  our  "Current  Periodicals"  section,  presents  several  studies 
of  learning  in  animals  which  are  of  great  interest  and  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  the  learning  process.  Particularly  valu- 
able is  the  comparative  study  of  reactions  by  Hamilton,  a  contribu- 
tion full  of  significance  in  its  educational  bearings.  The  journal 
is  issued  bimonthly,  and  the  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  year. 
We  heartily  commend  the  publication  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers.  J.  C.  B. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Parental  School  contains 
a  description  of  the  mental  and  physical  tests  used  by  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Bruner  of  the  Chicago  Child  Study  Department  in  the  examina- 
tion of  boys  entering  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical 
measurements  of  weight,  height,  head,  chest,  arms  and  legs,  tests 
are  made  of  lung  capacity,  strength  of  back  and  legs,  grip  of  hands, 
rate  and  accuracy  of  movement,  and  acuity  of  vision  and  hearing. 
Several  mental  tests  are  described  under  each  of  the  following 
topics:  Perception,  visual  imagery,  memory,  association  and  learn- 
ing. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Training  School  Dr.  H.  II.  God- 
dard  makes  a  preliminary  report  on  the  application  of  the  Binet 
tests  to  over  1500  normal  children  in  Grades  I-V.  Of  these  children, 
554  were  found  by  the  tests  to  be  "at  age."  Of  those  testing  "above 
age,"  329  showed  one  year,  49  two  years,  14  three  years,  and  2  four 
years  of  advancement.  Those  testing  "below  age"  were  distributed 
as  follows :  312  showed  one  year,  156  two  years,  79  three  years,  37 
four  years,  8  five  years,  6  six  years,  and  1  seven  years  of  retardation. 
Dr.  Goddard  reaffirms  his  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  tests, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  over  four  per  cent,  of  these 
children  are  more  than  one  year  ahead  of  their  age.  "These  con- 
stitute the  children  who  are  born  with  exceptional  endowments  and 
who  enter  school  and  go  on  through  school  with  greater  ability  than 
the  average.  Are  we  doing  in  our  public  schools  all  that  might  be 
done  to  conserve  the  advantage  which  these  children  naturally  have, 
or  are  we,  on  the  contrary,  simply  turning  them  in  with  the  average 
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<hii<i  mihI  reailj  compelling  then  to  mxtk  time  of  to  be  Idle  while 

their  less  fortunate  broth,  is  ;md  m  rhing  up?"     0>  the 

other  hand  fifteen  i>er  cent,  are  two  and  three  behind  tl 

age,  and  constitute  the  laggards  or  haekward  I  li i  1« I i-«-n .  wink  tl 
pfirce&t  arc  from  four  i«.  sr\cn   \cars  below  aft*  and  are  ROdOOfct 

rdiv  feeble-minded    it  would  be  a  great  economy  in  school  admin 
istration  to  segregate  these  and  give  them  special  Instruction^ 

The  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Assoc! 

met  at  Columbia  University,  February  3  and  4.  There  was  a  Kfl 
attendance  of  psychologists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
program  was  one  of  special  interest.  Among  the  papers  presented 
was  one  bj  Professor  Xorsworthy  on  the  relation  of  «|ui<kne88  of 
learning  to  retentiveness,  which  will  appear  later  in  this  JoUBNAL. 
Professor  Thorudike  discussed  theories  of  fatigue,  Dr.  Radosavlje 
vieh  reported  on  his  studies  of  cephalic  indices  in  relation  to  intelli 
gence,  Professor  Macdougall  spoke  on  the  system  of  habits  and  the 

tern  of  ideas,  Dr.  Hollingsworth  emphasized  the  vicarious  func- 
tioning of  irrelevant  imagery,  and  Professor  Woodworth  presented  a 
note  on  the  psychology  of  relations,  and  gave  some  interpretations 
of  imageless  thought.  At  the  final  session  Dr.  Wallin  outlined  his 
plan  for  the  experimental  and  observational  study  of  the  efficiencies 
of  epileptics,  in  which  the  Binet  tests  are  supplemented  by  tests 
of  memory,  association,  perception  and  attention,  imagination  and 
capacity  for  learning,  by  a  personal,  social  and  industrial  efficient  v 
report,  and  by  a  report  on  efficiency  in  school  subjects.  For  each 
of  these  Dr.  Wallin  has  worked  out  elaborate  blank  forms,  which 
were  distributed  at  the  meeting.  The  whole  constitutes  perhaps 
the  most  exhaustive  system  of  diagnostic  tests  yet  proposed.  Pro 
fessor  Will  S.  Monroe  reported  on  the  application  of  the  Binet  tests 
to  300  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age.  Many  of  the 
tests  were  found  to  be  somewhat  too  difficult  for  the  age  indicated, 

that  the  percentages  were  slightly  lower  than  those  given  bj 
Binet.  Following  the  dinner  on  Friday  evening  a  special  session 
was  held  in  memory  of  William  James,  at  which  Professors  Miller. 
Angell,  Thorndike,  Calkins,  Jastrow,  Dewey  and  others  gave  th.-ir 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  lamented  psychologist. 

On  February  17  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science  held  a  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  William  James.  Papers  were  presented  b\ 
Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin  on  "His  Life  and  Edi  !  fata  a 

and  b\    I>r.  0.  B,  i*oakum  on  "His  Philos. 
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The  fifth  congress  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
was  held  in  New  York  city,  February  2-4.  In  his  opening  address 
the  president,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
emphasized  the  need  of  measuring  results  in  education.  The  address 
will  be  published  in  full  in  this  Journal.  Among  other  topics  of 
discussion  may  be  mentioned  "Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,"  "The 
School  Nurse,"  "Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  School  Children," 
"Standardization  of  School  Books,"  "School  Instruction  in  Sex 
Hygiene,"  "The  Feeble-Minded  Child,"  and  "Studies  in  Fatigue." 

The  New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  January  18  to  February 
12,  was  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  make  the  people  realize  what 
is  being  done  by  various  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  children.  Around  the  interior  of  the  large 
armory  in  which  the  exhibit  was  held  were  erected  booths  in  which 
were  displayed  by  means  of  pictures,  diagrams,  charts,  and  trans- 
parencies the  needs  of  the  children,  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
needs  might  be  satisfied.  Among  the  salient  features  of  the  display 
were  foods  and  feeding,  clothing,  housing  of  the  child,  home  life, 
recreations  and  amusements,  child  labor,  health,  libraries  and 
museums,  schools,  social  settlements,  religious  influences,  associa- 
tions and  clubs,  and  children's  courts.  Conferences  were  held  every 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
country  in  their  respective  lines  participated  as  speakers.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  topics  considered :  School  self-government, 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  compulsory  education,  the  excep- 
tionally bright  child,  the  subnormal  child,  open-air  schools,  voca- 
tional education,  dance  halls,  moving  picture  shows,  children's 
clubs,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  child  labor  versus  child  welfare, 
sex  hygiene  and  the  child,  children's  courts,  the  Big  Brother  move- 
ment,  juvenile  probation,  and  reformatory  institutions.  An  active 
and  well-organized  advertising  campaign  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  city,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  visited 
the  exhibit,  and  at  times  the  crowds  were  almost  unendurable. 
Instance  after  instance  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
management  where,  as  a  result  of  the  exhibit,  individuals  have  been 
stirred  up  to  correct  abuses  in  their  neighborhood,  or  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  agencies  to  which  they  were  previously  indif- 
ferent. 
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According  bo  the  repaid  of  in-.  Newman,  Chief  m  •  <  1 1 . .  1 1  oni<«r 
ol  the  Board  ol  Education  (England)  for  L909,  "great  tiling*  have 
beep  accomplished  in  the  three  \.;ns  mimc  tin-  i  isning  of  the  act 

initialing   statutory    medical    inspection"   of    the    jml>li«    elenien' 

s,  lmois.      Km    til.-    Educational    'lines    (London)     think 

obvious    that    "only    a    beginning    lias    been    made    in    tin*    woik 
amelioration.      Pot   main    reasons    it    is   not    \.-t    i>ossible  to   furn i>h 

accurate  comparative  statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  school  diseases 

in  the  country  as  a  whole,"  but,  to  quote  again  from  the  report,  'it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  in  reaped  to  tin-  six  millions  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  about  10  per  cent. 
of  them  suffer  from  serious  defect  in  vision,  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
sutler  from  defective  hearing,  1  to  3  per  cent,  have  suppurating  ears, 
8  per  cent,  have  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsils,  of  sufficient  degree  to 
obstruct  the  nose  or  throat,  and  to  require  surgical  treatment,  20 
to  40  per  cent,  suffer  from  extensive  and  injurious  decay  of  tie 
teeth,  40  per  cent,  have  unclean  heads,  about  1  per  cent,  suffer  from 
ringworm,  1  per  cent,  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  readily 
recognizable  form,  and  !/>  to  2  per  cent,  are  afflicted  with  heart 
disease."  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  just  where  the  line  between 
defect  dnd  normality  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Newman,  but  these 
figures,  as  they  stand,  show  smaller  percentages  of  defectiveness 
than  have  been  commonly  reported  from  the  inspection  of  Amerh  an 
school  children. 

The  Public  Health  Education  Committee  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Society  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  weekly  public  lectures  from 
.January  12  to  March  29  on  the  general  subject  of  the  prevention 
of  disease.  The  special  topics  include  home  hygiene,  industrial 
hygiene,  cause  and  prevention  of  some  common  diseases,  insect- 
borne  and  water-borne  diseases,  pure  milk  and  infant  hygiene, 
public  health  of  the  school  child,  congenital  ami  acquired  deformi- 
ties, mental  hygiene,  alcohol  and  meat  in  relation  to  diseases,  the 
health  of  women  in  youth  and  maturity,  and  the  care  of  the  c 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  principals  of  New  York  city,  Super- 
intendent  Maxwell  emphasized  the  two  points  of  promotion  ami 
the  development  of  good  intellectual  habits.  His  recommendations 
regard  in«:  the  organization  of  special  classes  for  bright  pupils  are 
in  harmony  with  the  eonsiderations  advanced  by  Professor  Stern 
in  the  present  issue  of  this  Journai..  ami  his  injunctions  as  to  the 
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cultivation  of  general  habits  raise  interesting  questions  of  practical 
importance  in  connection  with  the  general  effects  of  specific  train- 
ing. The  address  will  receive  more  detailed  consideration  in  a 
subsequent  issue. 

From  January  31  to  February  9  a  course  of  daily  public  lectures 
was  given  at  Columbia  University  by  eminent  visiting  psychologists 
on  the  general  subject  of  "Problems  in  Psychology."  The  speakers 
were  as  follows :  C.  E.  Seashore,  "The  Training  of  the  Voice  in  Sing- 
ing;" Charles  H.  Judd,  "Social  Psychology;"  E.  B.  Titchener,  "Mem- 
ory and  Imagination;"  J.  R.  Angell,  "Frailties  of  Imageless 
Thought;"  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  "The  Standpoint  and  Scope  of 
Social  Psychology;"  Joseph  Jastrow,  "The  Psychology  of  Dream 
States;"  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  "The  Role  of  the  Type  in  Mental  Pro- 
cesses ;"  George  T.  Ladd,  "The  Ontological  Problem  of  Psychology," 
and  Josiah  Royce,  "Some  Psychological  Topics  Emphasized  by 
Pragmatism." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  Zeitschrift  filr  Experimen- 
telle  Padagogik  and  Zeitschrift  filr  Pddagogische  Psychologie  will 
be  combined  into  one.  The  new  magazine  will  be  published  through 
the  firm  of  Quelle  &  Meyer,  Leipzig,  under  the  title  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Pddagogische  Psychologie  und  Experiment elle  Padagogik.  The  edi- 
tors, Meumann  and  Scheibner,  assisted  by  Gaudig  and  Fischer,  aim 
to  have  the  new  magazine  include  the  major  fields  heretofore  cov- 
ered by  the  two  journals.  The  new  Zeitschrift  will  appear  monthly, 
and  the  subscription  price  will  be  10  marks  per  year. 

The  next  International  Congress  of  Psychology  will  be  held  in 
this  country  at  Easter,  1913.  The  first  three  days  of  the  session 
will  be  held  at  Columbia  University  and  the  other  three  days  at 
Harvard  University.  A  committee  composed  of  the  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Psychological  Association  met  in  New  York 
recently  and  perfected  the  plan  of  organization.  There  is  a  stand- 
ing international  committee  and  a  smaller  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  which  will  co-operate  with 
this  larger  committee.  It  was  decided  that  the  vacancy  in  the 
presidency  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  James  should 
not  be  filled,  but  that  the  meeting  should  be  considered  in  a  sense 
a  memorial  to  this  great  psychologist.  Professor  John  Watson  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  is  secretary  of  the  congress. 
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The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  thtf  Middle  State* 
and  Maryland  lias  appointed  three  committees,  one  earl)  on  nrith- 
mi 'ti< •,  algebra  and  geometry,  to  investigate  the  objects  and  aims  of 
teaching  these  subjects  and  to  determine  by  experiment  tin-  best 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  ends. 

Harvard  University  has  adopted  a  new  plan  tor  admission,  which 

is  a  compromise  between  the  certificate  and  the  examination  meth- 
ods. The  candidate  must  (1)  present  a  tabulated  statement  attest- 
ing the  completion  of  an  approved  secondary  school  count 

statement  must  show  the  subjects  studied  by  him,  the  time  devoted 
to  each  subject,  and  the  quality  of  his  work.  An  approved  sec- 
ondary school  course  must  extend  over  four  years,  must  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  languages,  science,  mathematics  and  history,  and 
at  least  two  of  the  subjects  must  be  carried  to  the  stage  requited 
by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College.  The 
candidate  must,  further,  (2)  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the 
four  following  subjects:  (a)  English,  (b)  Latin  (French  or  Ger- 
man), (c)  Mathematics  or  Science,  (d)  any  subject  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  (not  already  selected) :  Greek,  French,  German,  History, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics.  The  examination  papers  will 
include  a  considerable  number  of  alternative  questions,  and  some 
of  the  questions  will  be  of  an  advanced  nature,  thus  enabling  the 
candidate  to  show  the  extent  of  his  preparation.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  scheme  will  improve  the  articulation  of  the  college  with  seeond- 
ary  schools,  particularly  public  high  schools. 

The  academic  department  of  Yale  University  has  under  considera- 
tion a  plan  for  admission  which  will  allow  certification  in  place  of 
examination  for  a  part  of  the  entrance  requirements. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  increased  its  appropriation  for  Middle- 
bury  College  by  $7,600.  A  part  of  this  increase  will  be  used  to 
provide  additional  instruction  in  pedagogy. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  offering  a  course  on  the 
care  of  infants  and  small  children.  Such  a  course  is  of  general 
interest  at  this  time,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  is  being  drawn 
to  child  welfare  matters.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  now  given 
to  girls  and  young  women  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  many  high  sehools  throughout  the  eovatry,  tad  in 
several  women's  colleges. 
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Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Eugenics  Labo- 
ratory, died  January  17  at  the  age  of  88  years.  In  another  column 
we  publish  an  appreciation  of  his  life  and  work. 

Dr.  Irving  King,  assistant  professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  will  give  courses  in  social  education  and  principles  of 
education  at  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  of  Cornell  University  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  psychological  subjects  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  21  and  22.  While  in  the  West  he  also  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  the  University  of  Indiana. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces  a  series  of  Kiverside 
Eeaders,  under  the  editorship  of  Superintendent  James  H.  Van 
Sickle,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  and  Miss  Frances  Jenkins. 
The  series  will  contain  selections  from  standard  American  authors 
whose  works  are  published  by  that  house,  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  best  known  American  artists. 


CURRENT    PERIODICA! 
( in  NMi  tection  only  *ucii  nrtirir*  wftt  he  »<>t" 

nium    the    inti  rr.stx    of   tliix   Journal.) 

THE   JOURNAL   OF   ANIMAL    BEHAVIOft.     Vul.    I.    So.    I, 
January,  1911.    I).  B.  CastUbl.    I%e  Dtortoifaatto    IbiUtp  of  th> 

Painted   Turtle.    1-28.    Turtles  learned   to  discriminate   between 
blaek  and  white  surfaces,  between  series  of  vertical  ami  horizontal 
lines,  and  between  two  series  of  parallel  horizontal  lines  of  different 
width.     Their  learning  was  slow,  requiring  an  average  <>f  183  trial- 
to  establish  discrimination.     Memory  tests  showed   a   fair  degree 
of  retentiveness.     The  turtles  showed  marked  individual  differences 
in  disposition  and  mental  ability,  and  the  high  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion exhibited  with  parallel  lines  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that 
such  discrimination  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  activi 
of  their  daily  life.     S.  J.  Holmes.     The  Reaction  of  Mosquitoes  to 
Light  in  Different  Periods  of  Their  Life  Histort/.     29-32.     Mosquito 
larvae  of  all  ages  react  quickly  to  shadows  by  swimming  downward 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  where  they  are  resting.    Whether  the 
light  comes  from  above,  from  the  side,  or  from  below,  the  sudden 
interposition  of  an  object  casting  a  shadow  suffices  to  produce  the 
response.     There  is  no  response  to  the  object  itself.     Repeated  ex- 
posure to  shadows  at  intervals  of  one  minute  brings  about  such  an 
adaptation  that  the  response  soon  fails  to  take  place.    Even  after 
the  first  trial  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  animals 
responding,  and  after  seven  to  twelve  trials  none  of  the  larvae 
sponds.    Both  the  larvae  and  the  adult  mosquitoes  show  more  or 
general  positive  phototaxis.   G.  V.  Hamilton,     l  Study  of  Trial 
Error  Reaction*  in  Mammals.    33-66.     (Reviewed  <m  page  157  of  thii 
tone.)    Lucy  M.  Day  \m»  Madison  Bi:nti.i:v.      I    \  <>t,  ,,,,  I ..  ami,- 
Paramecium.  <;7  7::.  Paramecium  la  capable  of  modifying  within  i 
minutes  its  usual  avoiding  reaction.     The  effect  of  this  modification 
remains  for  some  time  independently  of  external  changes  Into 
Observations  of  this  nature  are  taken  as  evidence  of  learning,  and 
this  interpretation  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact   that   dni 
the  process  of  turning,  the  animal  had  the  appearance  of  doing  a 
definite  thing.     Nevertheless  it  is  questionable  whether  this  kind 
of  "learning"  involves  consciousness;   whether   it    is  not  as   well 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  organic  processes. 
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RIVISTA  PEDAGOGICA.  Year  IV,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  January, 
1911.  Giovanni  Vidari.  Nationalism  and  the  Schools.  1-11.  A 
plea  for  the  co-operation  of  the  schools  in  developing  for  Italy  a 
civic  and  moral  unity  which  shall  supplement  and  reinforce  the 
political  unity  gained  a  generation  ago.  The  loss  through  emigra- 
tion of  the  best  blood  and  brawn  of  the  nation  is  particularly  de- 
plored. Those  good  Americans  who  are  so  troubled  over  Italian 
immigration  to  this  country  that  they  would  fain  restrict  it,  might 
have  their  fears  somewhat  allayed  if  they  could  read  this  statement 
of  the  case  from  the  other  side.  Tullio  Tentori.  Intellectual 
Overcrowding  and  the  Course  of  Study.  26-33.  The  author  laments 
the  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum  in  Italian  secondary  schools, 
and  attributes  it  to  (1)  the  ideal  of  encyclopedic  culture  which  is 
traditional,  (2)  the  excessive  number  of  teachers,  which  tends  to 
split  up  the  work  of  the  class,  and  (3)  the  tendency  of  pupils  to 
specialize  in  the  name  of  science.  Such  specialization  in  secondary 
schools  does  not  produce  scientists,  but  mere  plodding  pedants, 
devoid  of  the  larger  view  and  the  fuller  comprehension  of  what 
science  signifies.  C.  Tommaso  Aragona.  Instruction,  Education 
and  the  Course  of  Study.  50-58.  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education,  based  largely  upon  Herbart.  C.  Bertani. 
The  Preparation  of  Teachers  and  Their  Scarcity.  59-61.  The  lack 
of  elementary  teachers  in  Italy  is  serious,  yet  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  preparatory  course  of  study  for  teachers  should  be 
prolonged.  The  author  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  prolonged  and  broadened,  and 
that  the  course  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  pruned  of  much 
of  its  superfluous  dead  wood.  Guido  Della  Valle.  "Children's 
Homes"  and  "Scientific  Pedagogy."  67-80.  A  trenchant  criticism 
of  pseudo-scientific  pedagogy  as  exemplified  in  a  recent  Italian 
publication.  The  author  demands  that  before  attempting  to  write 
about  scientific  pedagogy,  one  should  at  least  know  the  names  of 
such  workers  as  Meumann,  Binet,  Hall,  Thorndike  and  Spearman. 

PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY.  Vol.  17,  March,  1910.  Leo  Bur- 
gerstein.  Co-education  and  Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to) 
European  Experience  and  Views.  1-15.  Psychologically  there  are 
hardly  any  serious  reasons  against  co-education  in  high  schools,  but 
physiologically  the  available  evidence  speaks  against  loading  girls 
with  such  burdens  as  boys  now  carry  in  European  high  schools. 
Burgerstein.  The  Main  Problems  of  Schoolroom  Sanitation  and 
School  Work.  16-28.  An  interesting  and  expert  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  illumination,  ventilation,  warming,  school-desks,  writing 
and  reading.  Burgerstein.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Relations  of  Body 
and  Mind.  29-39.  A  summary  of  the  facts  revealed  by  the  most  impor- 
tant experimental  investigations  of  the  factors,  particularly  fatigue, 
that  condition  mental  efficiency.    Thomas  A.  Storey.     TheRcsponsi- 
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hilities  of  flo  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Matters  of  Hugo  to . 
in  i::.     The  training  schoool  luis  three  obllgatio  it,   to   D 

iis  environment  sanitary  and  hygienic;  secondly,  to  ton  <»ut  gradn 
ntes  whose  physical  inflnence  is  hygienic;  thirdly,  to  supplj  the 
school  child,  through  iis  teachers,  with  Information  that  arfll  enable 

him  to  take  part   in  solving  the  health  problems  of  Imiiii;i  n  i!  \ .     G 
.Mm\h;«,si:    Wiiii'im  r.      T%     I nst ruci ion    of    TeOCl  SchOOl 

1 1  :..:.  i  hscussca  the  preaenl  status  <»f  the  teaching  of  school 
hygiene,  the  ways  in  which  such  teaching  may  be  encouraged,  how 
teachen  In  the  held  may  hv  reached,  how  much  time  is  needed,  and 
outlines  the  contents  of  a  course  in  school  hygiene.  BBNS3  II  G 
daed.  Research  in  School  Hygiene  in  the  Light  of  Eatperiencti  in 
an  institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  51  S3,  a  brief  account  of 
investigations,  chiefly  physical  growth,  undertaken  at  Vincinnd. 
New  Jersey.  Thomas  A.  Balliet.  Undergraduate  Instruction  in 
/'< '-ilagogy.  63-69.  A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between:  under- 
graduate and  graduate  instruction  in  pedagogy.  The  former  work 
should  aim  to  bring  before  the  student  the  larger  problems  of  eda 
ration  and  to  give  him  practical  training  in  actual  teaching,  by 
special  emphasis  upon  methods  and  by  school  visitation.  Anna  .1. 
M<Keag.  The  Department  of  Education  in  Colleges  for  Women. 
70-73.  In  introductory  courses,  observation  of  children  and  of 
school  work  should  be  done,  and  informational  and  Inspirational 
aims  are  as  valuable  as  the  purely  cultural  aim.  Narrow  technical 
courses  should  be  given  to  graduate  students,  who  should  be  encour- 
aged to  give  a  year  to  systematic  professional  preparation  for  high- 
school  teaching.  W.  S.  Small.  The  Health  of  Ttmchert.  78-80. 
Scientific,  humanitarian  and  economic  motives  should  impel  us  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  health  of  teachers.  W.\i  ti.k  Lilly. 
An  Expcriim  nt  in  Learning  a  Foreign  Language,  M  !i»i.  An  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  literature  of  experimental  pedag 
undertaken  to  "discover  the  relative  value  of  making  the  word  or 
the  short  sentence  the  unit  in  modern  language  inst  rurt  ion  for 
different  types  of  learners."  The  results  distinctly  favor  the  I 
tence  method  and  bring  to  light  important  individual  differei 
in  manner  of  learning.     Fuank  A.  .M.wnv.    Communication. 

163.      Explain*   the  valuable   results   that    have   followed    the   use  of 

a   device  for  elassn work   termed  "the  weekly  communication." 

Bach*  student  reports  once  a  week  concerning  his  outside  reading) 
required  or  voluntary,  that  bears  on  the  course,  in  time  the  com- 
munications develop  discrimination.  aetive  thought,  and  beCOUM 
instruments  of  value  both  to  student  and  teacher.    Sample  com 

munications    are   given.      Hakuy    I'lklii:    Smith.      Her    Little    (iirl. 

UM  n<».    -An  account  <»f  an  Imaginary  playmate  thai  had  s  i 

tinuous  development   of  en   months,  and  an  W 

two  The  Imaginary  character  first  appeared  at  three  y<»ars 

eight  months.    •  Iferfisol  TtHpecttom  \k  TiroWor- 
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cester  Schools.  111-118.  An  account  of  the  work  done  and  the 
difficulties  encountered.  The  statistical  results  occupy  three  pages 
of  tables,  those  showing  the  condition  of  the  teeth  being  specially 
valuable. 

NO.  2.  June,  1910.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  The  Moving  Picture 
in  Relation  to  Education,  Health,  Delinquency  and  Crime.  129-142. 
The  moving  picture  for  many  reasons  exerts  a  powerful  appeal. 
It  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay.  We  scarcely  realize  its 
educational  possibilities.  But  at  present  it  constitutes  an  hygienic 
and  a  moral  menace.  Investigations  demonstrate  it  to  be  power- 
fully suggestive.  School  and  civic  authorities  are  here  confronted 
with  a  vital  problem.  Harry  P.  W^eld.  The  Mechanism  of  the 
Voice  and  Its- Hygiene.  143-159.  Brief  explanation  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  with  special  reference  to  breath- 
ing, the  registers,  growth  of  the  larynx,  and  vocal  resonance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  of  certain  hygienic  principles, — avoidance  of 
strain,  question  of  singing  during  mutation,  and  the  removal  of 
obstructions.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  General  Outline  of  the  New 
Child  Study  Work  at  Clark  University.  160-165.  Clark  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  "Children's  Institute,"  with  an  ambitious 
program,  to  include  the  collection  of  literature,  the  arrangement  of 
conferences  and  the  dissemination  of  information  with  regard  to 
such  aspects  of  paidolQgy  as  natality,  health  and  disease,  subnormal 
development,  crime,  vice,  linguistics,  experimental  didactics,  moral 
and  religious  education,  and  pedagogical  museums.  The  six  fol- 
lowing articles  explain  the  program  more  fully.  Louis  N.  Wilson. 
Library  Facilities  for  the  Work  of  the  Children's  Institute.  166- 
175.  Gives  lists  of  available  bibliographies,  journals  and  books  on 
varied  phases  of  child  study.  Tiieodate  L.  Smith.  Correspond- 
ence Department  of  the  Children's  Institute.  176-182.  Shows  use- 
fulness and  need  of  a  central  institute  for  correlating  the  work  of 
diverse  agencies  interested  in  the  child  and  gives  a  list  showing  exist- 
ent types  of  such  agencies.  Wm.  H.  Burniiam.  School  Hygiene  in 
the  Children's  Institute.  183-188.  Recounts  work  of  school  hygiene 
department  at  Clark, — publications,  equipment,  library  facilities, 
courses,  etc.  Harry  W.  Chase.  Work  wilJi  the  Backward  and 
Subnormal  in  the  Children's  Institute.  189-203.  Outlines  tenta- 
tive plans  for  clinical  work.  Amy  E.  Tanner.  Experimental  Di- 
dactics in  the  Children's  Institute.  204-212.  Debates  scope  of 
experimental  didactics  as  contrasted  with  experimental,  pedagogy, 
tells  of  equipping  a  laboratory,  of  classifying  50,000  observations 
of  children,  and  suggests  what  such  a  department  might  do.  John 
A.  Magni.  Department  of  Child  Linguistics,  213-218.  This  sub- 
ject is  still  largely  undeveloped ;  reliable  data  and  methods  are  first 
needed.  Proposes  conferences  and  experimental  work.  Clara 
Schmidt.  The  Teaching  of  the  Facts  of  Se.x  in  the  Public  ScJwol. 
229-241.     Will  be  reviewed  later.     Walter  Lirby  (and  five  others). 
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The  Content*  of  Children'*  Iliad*.  242-272.  Briefly  mmmarlmi 
previous  studies  of  this  kind,  and  prcscnti  results  obtained  03  w 
008  methods  applied  (a)  to  a  flve-year-old  boy,  (0)  to  children  tl 
to  seven  yean  old  In  an  orphanage,  (0)  bo  first-year  Ugh  school 
pupils,  (d)  to  white  and  colored  children  In  fourth  and  eighth  irrade 
work.  The  contribution  is  accompanied  bj  extensive  tabta  thai 
are  worthj  <»i  study,  while  the  questionarlei  need  will  be  of  value 
lor  subsequent  comparative  work. 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1911. 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1910.  Winona,  Minn.,  1910.  Pp.  1124. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  this  bulky  volume  is  the 
report  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, dealing  with  the  differences  of  children  in  mental  alert- 
ness, moral  responsibility,  mental  attitudes,  tastes  and  tendencies, 
physical  condition,  environments  and  vocational  aims.  Pages  149-275. 

J.  M.  Baldwin.     The  Individual  and  Society.     Boston:  Richard  G. 

Badger,  1911.     Pp.  210.     fl.50  net. 

An  English  edition  of  Baldwin's  Psychologic  et  Sociologie  first 

published  in  the  Bibliotheque  Internationale  de   Sociologie.     The 

author  states  that  this  is,  in  a  sense,  a  resume  of  his  former  writings. 

C.  P.  Colgrove.  The  Teacher  and  the  School.  New  York :  Charles 
Seribner's  Sons,  1910.  Pp.  xxii,  406. 
In  spite  of  the  colorless  title,  this  book  is  a  very  good  treatise 
on  school  management.  It  consists  of  four  parts:  (I)  The  making 
of  a  teacher;  (II)  The  teacher  as  organizer;  (III)  The  teacher  as 
instructor;  (IV)  The  teacher  as  trainer.  President  H.  H.  Seerley 
supplies  an  introduction. 

J.  M.  Coulter,  J.  G.  Coulter  and  Alice  Patterson.    Practical 
Nature  Study  and  Elementary   Agriculture.      New   York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1909.     Pp.  x,  354. 
An  excellent  manual  for  teachers  and  for  normal-school  students. 
The  introductory  chapters  on  the  function  of  nature  study  in  edu- 
cation are  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  student  of  general 
education. 

A.  D.  Dean.     The  Worker  and  tlie  State.     New  York :  The  Century 
Company,  1910.     Pp.  xx,  355.     f  1.20  net. 
This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Henry   H.   Goddard.     Heredity  of  Feeble-mindedness.      Reprinted 

from  American  Breeders  Magazine,  1,  No.  3,  1910.     Pp.  165-178. 

The  author  presents  and  explains  fifteen  charts,  which  show  in 

graphic  fashion  the  family  histories  of  as  many   inmates  of  the 
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graining  School   for  i-Vchie  mmd.-d.  %i    Vinelaml.   v  .1      in  one 

family,  mil   of  11 PJ  members   ll!i  are   feeble  minded.   ;m,|  ,,nU    |J  are 
known  to  be  normal. 

Hans  (iKoss.  .1.  ('.   I  >.      (  'riniinal  /Nw/r/zo/o,/,/      1    Mununl  fm Judge*, 

Practitioner*  and  Student*     (Translated   topi  1 1 ■ « •   ith  Oct- 

man   edition,    by    BOBACI    M.    Km  i.i:\.    I'h.l  i  ttle. 

Brown  a  Company,  L911j     Pp,  w\  614.    95.00  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a   series  of  nin.-  t  rnnslat  inns  of  mi 

rtanl    foreign    works  upon   criminology.    Ti  .    w  hi.  h 

known  as  'Tin-  .Modern  Criminal  Bcieno  published  under 

the  auspices  of  the  American   Institute  of  Criminal   Law  ami  <  i 
inology.    Further  comment  will  appear  later. 

Charles  Atwood  Kotoid.  The  r>i "logical  Stations  of  Europe.  Hub 
letin  140.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1910. 
Pp.  360. 

An  invaluable  compendium  for  universities  or  other  institutions 
contemplating  the  establishment  or  enlargement  of  biological  labo- 
ratories or  aquaria. 

w.  E.  McGown.    Report  on  the  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Condition 

of  a  Public  School  Building.     Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical 

Seminary,  Vol.  17,  December,  1910.    480-490. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  that  can  profltabrj 
be  undertaken  by  university  students  of  school  hygiene,     Incident 
ally   the  report   led   to  a   decided   improvement   of  the   conditions 
described. 

L.   IfcC.  Turnan.     The  Personal  Equation.      New   York:   Atkinson, 
Hentsner  and  Grover  1910.     (With  an  Introduction  by  J.  L 
Hughes.)     Pp.  248. 
A  "reading-circle"  book,  the  materials  of  whkh  have  been  drawn 
largely  from  biography.     A  very  good  book  of  its  class. 

Karl  T.  Waugh.     The  Role  of  Vision  in  the  Mental  Life  of  the 
Mnusr.     Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurol- 
ogy and  Psychology,  20,  No.  6,  December,  1910.    64 
The    mouse    distinguishes    fairly    accurately    '  different 

b Tightnesses  of  white  light,  and  can  discrimniate  between  red  and 
white  or  red  and  blue  which  are  of  the  same  brightness  to  the  human 
but    there   is   DO   evidence  of  discrimination   between   red   and 

a  or  blue  ami  green.    The  mouse  bas  m>  cones  and  no  trace  oi  ■ 
i.    The  rodi  are  equally  and  quite  wi«i.  ributod  over  the 
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retina.  There  is  little  evidence  of  the  clear  perception  of  form  or 
distance,  and  the  mouse  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  smell  and  the 
kinaesthetic  sense  for  his  orientation,  rather  than  on  vision. 

J.  Si  Welch.  Literature  in  ihe  Schools.  New  York:  Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Company,  1910.  Pp.  236. 
''Literature  selects  incidents,  types,  scenes,  in  nature  and  human 
life,  and  idealizes  them."  "Through  the  splendor  of  the  large,  the 
heroic,  the  sublime,  the  universal,  shines  the  glory  of  the  common- 
place." The  purpose  of  literature  as  a  subject  for  school  study  is  to 
inspire  the  pupil  with  the  ideals  which  are  crystallized  in  literature. 
The  author  describes  in  detail  some  of  the  methods  by  means  of 
which  this  function  may  be  fulfilled.  On  the  whole,  his  treatment 
of  the  topic  is  suggestive,  but  its  virtues  are  sometimes  counterbal- 
anced by  his  anticipation  of  objections  and  criticisms. 
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THE   SUPERNORMAL  CHILD. 

DR.    WILLLIAM    STERN. 
any. 

II. 

The  thesis  set  forth  in  my  first  article/  that  something  must 
be  done  for  the  supernormal,  should  hardly  meet  with  Bexiotlfl 
opposition,  but  lively  discussion  will  be  needed  before 
ment  is  reached  as  to  what  must  be  done.    My  proposals  arc 
in  fact,  intended  primarily  to  incite  discussion. 

In  my  opinion  we  must  give  separate  consideration  to  two 
problems  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal,  to  the  practical 
problem  of  development  and  protection,  and  to  the  theoretical 
one  of  the  determination,  investigation  and  examination  of 
children  of  superior  endowments. 

A.  The  practical  problems  differ,  again,  according  as  we 
are  concerned  with  exceptional  all-round  ability  (superior  in- 
telligence) or  with  specific  talents,  because  the  proper  peda- 
gogical influence  is  to  be  sought  for  the  former  within,  but  for 
the  latter  without,  the  school. 

A  very  interesting  present-day  tendency  is  the  psychologiz- 
ing of  school  organization;  in  the  organization  of  schools  an  1 
classes — which  has  hitherto  been  determined  by  considerations 
of  social  standing,  sex  and  age — purely  psychological  consid 
erations,  namely,  differences  of  ability,  are  now  playing    \ 
role.     We  are  coming  to  see  that  in  classes  whose  memb 
possess  widely  different  capacities  individual   treatment    ifl 
neglected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fulfilment  of  the  function 
of  the  class  is  endangered.    From  the  realization  of  this  situa- 
tion came  the  idea  of  grouping  into  classes  those  of  psychoid 
cally  like  attainments.    This  division  of  classes  has,  however, 
been  carried  out  thus  far  in  a  very  one-sided  way,  that   i-. 
only  by  separating  from  the  average  those  who  fell  below  it: 

•See  tins  .loi  i{\ai..  March,  1911 
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the  members  of  the  Sickinger  "furthering"  classes,1  of 
auxiliary  schools  and  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
represent,  accordingly,  three  different  psychological  grades 
of  subnormality. 

This  system,  of  necessity,  must  now  be  supplemented  on  the 
other  side  by  the  instituting  of  classes  for  supernormal  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  if  such  ' '  select  classes ' '  are  introduced  at  all, 
they  must  be  established  for  the  common  schools  as  well  as 
for  the  higher  schools,  since  no  barriers  of  social  station  or 
of  the  purse  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
mentally  gifted.  So  far  as  the  German  common  schools 
(Volhsscliule)  are  concerned,  we  are  already  waking  to  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  "elite-classes" 
follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  Sickinger  system,  and  some 
cities,  e.  g.,  Charlottenburg,  are  proceeding  to  establish  these 
classes.  As  concerns  higher  schools,  J.  Petzoldt,  head  master  \\\ 
Spandau,  as  long  as  five  years  ago  called  for  the  establishment 
of  special  schools  for  the  exceptionally  gifted  (in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Sonderschulen  fur  hervorragend  Befahigte,  Teubner, 

1In  the  year  1S99  Dr.  Sickinger,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mannheim, 
Germany,  attempted  a  classification  of  the  Volksschule  pupils  on  the  basis  of 

their  abilities,  and  based  the  grouping  of  children  for  Instruction  upon  this 
classification  for  ability.  Three  types  of  classes  arc.  in  the  main,  to  be 
distinguished: 

(1)  Classes  tor  pupils  capable  of  doing  normal  work  at  the  normal  pace. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  are  found  here. 

(2)  Classes  for  pupils  of  lesser  ability  (the  "dregs"  or  "ballast"  pupils), 
which  are  known  as  "repeating"  or  "furthering"  classes  (Vorderklassen) ,  and 
which  aim  to  do  a  lesser  amount  of  work  at  a  slower  pace.  In  these  classes. 
which  are  limited  to  30  pupils  each,  the  pupils  are  again  subdivided  Into  two 
sections,  one  for  the  stronger,  the  other  for  the  weaker  pupils.  The  two  sec- 
tions receive  a  portion  of  their  instruction  in  common,  and  another  portion 
(about  one-third  of  it)  separately.  The  transfer  of  a  pupil  to  one  of  these 
"furthering"  classes  is  done  only  after  the  filling  out  of  a  rather  elaborate 
"transfer  card."  which  indicates  the  educational  progress  of  the  pupil  to  dale, 
his  personal  history,  home  conditions,  previous  school  history,  nature  and 
reasons  of  his  backwardness,  physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  special  inclina- 
tions, etc. 

(3)  Pupils  whose  mental  equipment  is  so  meager  as  to  unfit  them  for 
profitable  work  in  the  furthering  classes,  but  whose  ability  is  above  the  level 
of  idiocy,  and  who  offer  hope  of  mental  development  under  skillful  individual 
treatment,  are  transferred  to  a  third  type  of  class  known  as  the  "auxiliary 
school"   (HilfsJclassen.) 

For  further  information  concerning  German  auxiliary  schools,  the  reader 
may  consult  Bulletin  No.  3,  1907  (whole  number  376),  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education. — Editors. 


. 
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L906 ».  though  he  did  not,  so  Far  as  1  know,  obtain  th"  p'-ponse 
thai  he  deserved. 

Of  course,  the  elite-classes  should   not  ilished 

-elect  institution,  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  school  system, 
bul  should  run  parallel  to  the  system,  at  least  from  the  middle 

of  it  onward.    Into  the  elite-classes  should  be  transferred  only 

those  pupils  who  were  surely  gifted  with  superior  '  I  '»- 

tellh  (not  those  who  have  only  some  special  gift)  J  niore- 

r,  the  supernormality,  to  justify  enrollment,  musl  be  of  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree,  so  thai  these  classes  should  rep 

•  nt  the  strictest  selection.    (Petzold,  For  instance,  propo 
that  in  a  large  city  like  Berlin,  the  20  mosl  gifted  of  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Quinta  (age  10-11  years)  should  be  soughl  out 

each  year,   and  that  from  these   there   should   be   formed  an 

elite-class,  which   should  then  continue   through   the   other 
grades.  | 

[f  suitable  teachers  are  found  for  such  classes  and  schools, 
and  it'  they  are  not  made  too  large,  their  achievement-  may  be 
quite  extraordinary.  By  following  a  very  different  pace  from 
the  ordinary  classes,  by  broadening  and  deepening  the  cul- 
tural material,  by  minimizing  drill  and  mechanical  aids  to 
memorization,  by  cultivating  especially  the  habit  of  independ- 
ent mental  review  and  assimilation  of  the  subject-matter 
and  by  free  election  within  the  subjects  of  instruction  (p 
ticularly  in  the  upper  classes),  the  superior  capacities  o\'  these 
pupils  would  be  given  the  possibility  of  development  for  which 
their  birth  had  fitted  them;  moreover,  by  reason  of  the  <juite 
unusual  demands  made  upon  them,  self-discipline  and  the 
Bpiril  of  conscientiousness  would  also  he  developed  in  a  man- 
ner totally  impossible  for  such  pupils  in  the  ordinary  school. 
A  ml  there  would  be  developed  for  society  a  class  of  leaders 
equipped  with  really  deeper  and  broader  braining. 

It  cannol  be  denied  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  . 
element-  of  danger  in  such  elii  Especially  to  be 

red  is  the  development  of  intellectual  arrogance,  because 
the  d  scholars  ma^  feel  that  the}  are,  by  the  fact  of  their 

action,  officially  stamped  as  individuals  of  the  Brsl  rank. 
The  <»nl>  way  in  which  this  can  be  counteracted,  old  has 

already  pointed  out.  is  by  making  continuance  and  advai 
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ment  in  these  classes  conditional  not  simply  upon  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortunate  mental  capacity,  but  rather  solely  upon 
persistent  exertion  of  effort,  and  upon  the  faithful  and  earnest 
performance  of  duties;  those  whose  exceptional  intellectual 
ability  is  not  conjoined  with  strength  of  character  soon  drop 
out  of  their  own  accord.*  A  second  danger  is  that  the  unusual 
requirements  may  result  in  overburdening  the  elite-pupils; 
for  this  reason  especial  care  must  be  exercised  over  the 
hygienic  conditions  that  prevail  in  these  classes.  A  third 
source  of  danger  lies  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  selection ; 
this  must,  unquestionably,  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  cus- 
tomary and  all-too-crude  examination  system  of  every-day 
pedagogy,  and  must  rest  on  a  scientific  basis  (see  below).  All 
things  considered,  these  dangers,  though  they  certainly  exist, 
can,  I  believe,  be  so  far  minimized  that  they  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  extraordinary  countervailing  advantages  for  the 
individual  and  for  society. 

Our  pedagogical  problems  take  on  another  guise  when  we 
turn  to  the  treatment  of  supernormality  of  the  speciiic  type. 
For  children  of  this  order,  the  school  of  itself  can  do  but  little. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  more  heed  to  the  training 
of  the  special  endowment  by  assigning  the  pupil  to  a  particular 
type  of  school.  The  difference  between  humanistic  and  scien- 
tific institutions  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  instances  of  this 
situation,  because  this  difference  corresponds  to  a  differentia- 
tion of  mental  aptitude  that  makes  itself  clearly  evident,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  middle  portion  of  the  school  period;  but, 
unfortunately,  parents  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the 
choice  of  a  school  by  the  nimbus  of  a  particular  type  of  school, 
by  its  distance  and  other  such  factors  more  than  they  do  by 
the  nature  of  the  special  bent  that  their  child  displays.  And 
thus  it  may  come  about  that  a  pupil  who  has  exceptional  talent 
for  scientific  observation  and  investigation  is  found  among 
the  incapable,  indolent  and  misunderstood  members  of  a  hu- 

*  Naturally,  care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  terms,  even  in 
naming  the  classes,  that  give  expression  to  the  idea  of  superiority :  the  terms 
"select"  and  "elite"  classes  have  been  used  in  our  discussion  simply  to  make 
our  meaning  more  intelligible. 
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manistic  high  school  {(ijnnnas'ntm)      B  -it  n.it  i  < » 1 1  to  striking  in 

btanoes  of  which  the  radical  opponent!  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium are,  as  we  all  know,  fond  of  referring,  and  that  for 

nishes  the  basis  for  much  unjustifiable  generalization. 

A.8  for  the  pu])ils  in  the  (MM union  schools  (  FoH    -<  l*  >ih  >,  it  i> 

essential  that  the  school  authorities  recognize  conspicuous 

talent  among  them  (of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say),  and 
lh.it  they  afford  them  the  opportunity,  outside  the  regular 
school  program,  to  nurse  and  develop  their  gii't>.  Why. 
instance,  when  extraordinary  artistic  talent  is  shown,  should 
we  wait  until  schooldays  are  over  before  making  special  pro 
vision  for  it?  Pupils  who  possess  such  talent  may  very  well 
dispense  with  the  regular  school  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
instead  be  assembled  in  a  special  art  class  in  charge  of  teacher 
trained  in  art.  Similar  special  " talent-classes' '  might  be 
formed  for  the  exceptionally  musical;  perhaps,  also,  for  a 
number  of  other  supernormal  special  talents,  e.  g.,  mathem.it  i 
cal,  technical,  linguistic.  This  plan  should  be  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  the  general  training  should  not  suffer  thereby: 
overburdening  might  be  avoided  by  dispensing  with  the  corre- 
-  ponding  subjects  in  the  regular  school  classes.  Tuition  in 
all  these  special  classes  must,  of  course,  be  as  free  as  that  in 
the  common  school.  There  is  opened  here  a  rich  field  for  new 
forms  of  activity,  especially  to  municipalities,  that  will  yield 
direct  and  ample  returns.  For  the  primary  benefits  of  talcn; 
that  springs  from  the  masses,  and  that  is  thoroughly  culti- 
vated, will  accrue  to  the  community  from  which  it  sprang. 

And  finally,  let  us  consider  the  choicest  flower  of  special 
endowment — the    special-genius    of   childhood,    the    infant 
prodigy.    For  these  children,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  institute 
official  measures;  only  private  ones  are  feasible,  and  these 
must  he  freed  from  the  fortuitous  character  that  they  have 
hitherto  possessed.   Oar  patronage  should  be  organized.  ) 
Imps  in  the  form  of  a  society  for  the  education  and  protection 
of  supernormal  children.  Such  a  society  would  work  to  combine 
the  moneys  donated  by  individual  patrons  into  a  fund  of  great 
effectiveness;  it  would  be  its  duty  to  secure  and  collate  int 
mation  concerning  budding  prodigies  and  exceptional  youth- 
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ful  talent,  to  investigate  these  children,  to  protect  them  from 
exploitation  by  ambitions  parents,  to  test  the  degree  of  their 
endowment  and  their  other  mental  and  physical  traits,  and 
finally,  to  take  permanent  charge  of  those  who  are  found,  on 
the  basis  of  these  determinations,  to  satisfy  the  highest  re- 
quirements. The  care  thus  contemplated  should  include  pro- 
vision for  the  most  advantageous  development  of  the  talent 
and  the  ensuring  of  the  requisite  means  for  subsistence,  and 
also  provision  for  adequate  and  harmonious  all-around  de- 
velopment and  the  assurance  of  the  ripening  of  the  child's 
abilities  in  complete  freedom  from  publicity. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  organization  is  demonstrated  by 
England's  example;  in  that  country  there  has  existed  for  some 
years  a  society  of  this  kind.  This  "Education  Aid  Society" 
has,  it  is  true,  certain  religious  restrictions  (for  Jewish  chil- 
dren), and  it  is  very  limited  in  efficiency  (it  has  at  its  disposal 
an  annual  budget  of  some  $6000,  by  means  of  which  it  supports 
44  young  people — the  support  being  necessarily  confined  to  the 
granting  of  free  tuition).  This  society,  however,  does  attempt 
to  carry  out  with  every  precaution  the  psychological  principle 
of  selection  on  the  basis  of  superlative  talenl  that  \w  have 
here  laid  down.    In  its  report  it  says  : 

"The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those 
whose  natural  gifts  give  them  n  claim  to  n  high  rank  in  the  professional  world 
or  in  the  sphere  of  the  libera]  arts,  but  who  .-ire.  by  financial  circumstances, 
prevented  from  entering  upon  the  career  which  would,  otherwise,  ho  theirs  by 
right.  The  society  realizes,  however,  that,  under  present  social  conditions, 
only  the  promise  of  exceptional  ability  gives  it  the  right  to  take  .m  poor  pupil 
from  his  natural  environment  and  to  prepare  him  for  .1  professional  or  artistic 
career." 

The  work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  in  four  sections:  one  each  tor  music. 
constructive  art,  literature,  and  the  exact  sciences.  Bach  section  has  expert 
advice  from  the  best  specialists  and  has  a  group  of  assistants.  The  exports 
are  asked  both  to  make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  applicants  and  to 
recommend  for  assistance  only  such  as  inspire  a  most  favorable  Impression  of 
their  ability,  and  also  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  endowed  students  and 
to  determine  their  progress  from  time  to  time  by  examinations. 

Naturally,  it  requires  of  a  patron  some  self-effacement  to 
turn  over  to  a  society  the  free  administration  of  funds  that  he 
has  contributed  and  to  give  up  in  its  favor  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  his  own  protege,  and,  on  account  of  the  intense  in- 
dividualism of  the  German  people,  such  an  organization  will, 
perhaps,  have  greater  opposition  to  overcome  in  this  country 
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than  elsewhere.     Nevertheless,  the  plan  must   be  tried, 
there  is  do  other  waj  to  escape  the  medieval  I y\ (  alms- 
giving, with  its  fortuitous  character  and  it-  u aste  of  ei  • 

Finally,  the  question  should  be  raised  whether  legal  d 
urea  should  not  ho  taken  tor  the  protection  of  infant  prodigies, 

-«»  that  they  may  escape  the  peills  that  wo  have  month 

incident  to  a  public  career.  <>ur  present  l.iw  governing  child 
labor  is  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  since  it  explicitly  permits 
the  exhibition  of  children  for  artistic  exhibitions. 

/»'.     Theoretical  problems.    The  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  practical  measures  for  the  assistance  of  supernormal 

children  that  we  have  outlined  above  is,  however,  quite  im- 
possible if  we  do  not,  both  before  and  during  the  work,  satisfy 

another  requisite,  namely,  the  scientific  Investigation,  testing 
and  discovery  of  supernormal  endowments. 

What  an  enormous  amount  of  industry  and  scientific  insight 

,-  oowadays  expended  upon  the  detailed  investigation  of  sub- 
normal and  abnormal  children,  upon  their  various  form-  and 
type-  of  development  and  their  dependence  on  environment  and 
heredity — and  how  scanty,  in  comparison  witb  this,  is  our 
knowledge  of  supemormality  in  youth!  Biographical  com- 
ments on  the  boyhood  of  great  men  and  scattered  accounts  of 
the  sensational  performances  of  infant  prodigies  have,  until 
very  recently,  supplied  our  only  material — a  material  that, 
neither  in   range  or   reliability,   satisfies  in   the   least   the  de 

mands  of  scientific  knowledge.  What  we  need  is  a  systematic 
study  <>f  supernormal  children,  a  study  that  must  be  directed 
leeially  to  the  development  of  their  mental  traits,  but  that 
must  also  include  consideration  of  the  inherent  physiological, 
anthropological,  sociological  and  hereditary  problems. 

A  few  of  the  questions  that  tiiis  new  branch  of  child  |>>ycliol 

must  seek  t.»  solve  have  been  mentioned  already;  this  is 
imt  the  pi.  »»t  them  forth  in  detail.    It  may  be  pointed 

out.  however,  that  all  of  the  methods  that  have  been  developed 

by  modern  child  study  must  be  utilized  in  these  investigations. 

It  will  be  necessary  both  to  "psychograph"  exceptionally 

ted  individual-  as  completely  We  and  to  follow  their 

subsequent  mental  development,  and  also  to  work  out  types 
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and  correlations  by  the  comparison  of  numerous  individuals. 
"We  must  utilize  both  the  critically  elaborated. biographies  of 
the  childhood  of  historical  characters  and  the  direct  results 
obtained  from  observation  and  experimentation  with  living 
supernormal  children ;  we  must  systematically  collect  and  sub- 
ject to  analysis  those  tests  that  give  evidence  of  talent  in  such 
children,  e.  g.,  drawings,  plastic  work,  teclmical  creations, 
poems,  compositions,  etc. — all  this  we  must  do,  and  much  more. 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  something  is  being  done  even 
now  in  the  direction  that  we  have  indicated,1  yet  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  such  a  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  the  super- 
normal as  is  essential  for  the  foundation  of  pedagogical  meas- 
ures cannot  be  gained  by  the  methods  of  child  study  now  being 
followed  by  institutions  and  collaborators.  For  the  task  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  entire 
staff  of  investigators  and  to  merit  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  need  of  a  great  central  institute  for  child 
study,  the  establishment  of  which  must  be  the  work  of  our 
newly- founded  "Federation  for  School  Reform." 

The  strictly  scientific  investigations  will  doubtless  lead  to 
the  working  out  of  such  methods  for  testing  intelligence  and 
talent  as  will  meet  the  difficult  requirements  of  supernormal 
pedagogy.  What  we  are  testing  at  present  are  performances, 
things  done,  and  these  are  themselves  the  uncontrollable  re- 
sultants of  a  great  variety  of  conditioning  factors,  e.  g.,  prac- 
tice, training,  opportunity  for  study,  industry,  disposition,  etc. 
What  we  want  to  test  is  a  single  one  of  these  factors,  namely, 
the  degree,  type  and  possibility  of  development  of  native  dis- 
position (endowment).  Not  until  we  have  developed  a  reliable 
method  for  measuring  this  factor — by  what  we  term  "  mental 
tests " — can  we  avoid  being  arbitrary  in  the  assignment  to 
elite-classes  of  children  of  exceptional  all-around  ability,  to 

lrTlie  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Psychologic  (edited  by  Stern  and  Lipmann) 
affords  an  opportunity  for  bringing  together  new  Investigations  in  the  mono- 
graphs that  have  appeared  in  it  dealing  with  supernormal  ability  manifested 
by  children  in  drawing,  music  and  feats  of  memory. 

(Mention  should  be  made  here  also  of  the  establishment  a1  Clark  University 
of  a  Children's  Institute,  one  of  whose  functions  is  the  collection  and  systematic 
study  of  these  products  of  exceptional  youthful  talent.  The  columns  of  1liis 
Journal  are  also  open  to  all  who  may  contribute  to  the  program  th.it  Professor 
Stern  lays  down).— Editors. 
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special  classes  of  children  of  exceptional  special  %\Hs  and  in 
the  appraisement  of  infant  prodigies.  When  Una  desideratum 
is  attained  we  may  hope  that  the  treatment  of  the  supernormal 
maj  iteei  wide  both  of  the  folly  of  sheer  pedagogical  routine 

and  of  tlu»  l)lind  prejudice  of  the  enraptured  parent  who  sees 
in  every  and  any  unusual  achievement  the  infallible  token  of 
genius. 

All  these  hopes,  it  is  true,  are  as  yet  hut  dreams  of  the  future, 
.-.ml  of  a  distant  future  at  that.    Still,  it  seems  necessary  even 

now  t<»  BketCfl  out  the  path  that  must  he  followed  it   uv  ai'e  to 

make  any  progress  .it  all.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  happy  solution  of  these  important  problems  unless  the  edn- 
ted  public,  as  well  a-  a  narrow  circle  of  professional  peychol- 
sts,  take  an  interest  in  the  problems  and  are  stirred  t<»  a 
more  aetive  participation,  especially  by  rendering  possible  in- 
vestigations on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

The  seemingly   Utopian  character  of  tliese  views  need  not 
alarm  ns;  least  of  all,  a1  the  present  time.    Only  five  years  ago 

the   idea    that    there   OUght    to   he   special    jndgCS    for   children 

seemed  qnite  as  Utopian,  yet  today  they  are  an  accomplished 
fact.  Quite  as  quickly  was  the  introduction  of  school  phy- 
sicians brought  ahout,  though  at  first  strenuously  opposed  by 

edncators  as  an  intrusion. 
Quite  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  the  case  of  school  psychoi- 
ds; they  will  come,  because  they  are  necessary.     The  need 

of  a  permanent  examining  and  supervising  bureau  of  ><hool 
psycho  •  whose  tasks  the  control  of  supernormal  chil- 

dren i-  hut  one)  will  make  itself  evident,  and  will  lead  to  the 

appointment  of  specialists  and  the  establishment  of  municipal 
bureaus  for  the  conduct  of  tests. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  line  <»i"  psychological  procedure  that 

can  be  carried  out  right  away  in  the  Interest  of  the  ped 

of  the  supernormal,  namely,  the  determination  of  supernormal 

children.    We  know  precisely  how  many  and  which  of  those 

children   who   constitute   the   compulsory    school   >\  >tem   of  a 

ity  ;ne  myopic  or  crippled,  but  we  have  n<>  notion  how 

many  and  which  of  these  children   are  exceptional  drain: 
men.  musicians  or  mathematicians.     Any  one  of  US  could  em 
bark  upon   real   V0  discovery    in   his  own   little  com- 
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munity,  much  as  Kerschensteiner  once  did  in  Munich  for  a 
single  special  form  of  talent.  This  task  of  simply  picking  out 
the  supernormal s  from  the  mass  of  children  is  so  simple,  com- 
pared with  the  problems  of  investigation  and  testing  that  we 
have  discussed,  that  satisfactory  methods  for  its  accomplish- 
ment may  even  now  be  elaborated.  Thus,  for  instance,  all  the 
school  children  of  a  large  city  might  be  tested,  one  year  for 
their  general  intelligence  (perhaps  by  the  improved  Binet 
method),  the  next  year  for  their  ability  in  free-hand  drawing, 
the  third  for  their  musical  ability,  and  so  on.  If  this  sequence 
is  repeated  every  six  or  seven  years,  then  the  city  authorities 
will  be  supplied  with  a  general  scheme  of  the  distribution  of 
abilities  in  the  rising  generation — information  that  can  but 
be  of  the  greatest  significance  for  varied  pedagogical  and  edu- 
cational undertakings. 

If  my  sketchy  treatment  of  the  subject  has  sufficed  to  con- 
vince my  readers  that  the  problem  of  the  supernormal  child 
is  in  urgent  need  of  discussion,  and  if,  by  formulating  a  few 
of  the  cardinal  issues  involved  therein  it  can  bring  about  such 
discussion,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 


THE  XKW  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY   AND  THE 
PSYCHO  ruxicisT. 

.1.    I..    W.    WM.LIN.    I'll.h.. 
Clinical  /'sin Unionist  In  tin     \  '  /'     /'  fxt  //  Shift-  I  illiiij<    I'm    BpUCptU  I  <H  SkiUmQtt, 

Paw  1 1.   The  Psychological  Clinic  and  tin.  Publ*  Schools. 

6.  The  laboratory  of  psychology  and  hygu  ne  in  the  public 
•nis.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for 
the  application  of  clinical  psychology  is  education.  Nowlirr- 
are  the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  more  patent  American 
public  Bchools  have  Bhown  commendable  enterprise  in  securing 
increased  physical  comforts,  the  erection  of  costly  material 
plants,  th«'  equipment  of  expensive  laboratories  for  insti 
the  organization  of  new  courses  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands 
of  the  altered  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  to  our  Bhame,  tli.it  they  have 
lagged  considerably  behind  the  institutions  t'<>r  the  abnormal 
and  defective  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  laboratoi 

h.  So  t'nr  as  promoting  or  conduct- 
ing departments  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  which 
concern  the  normal  health  and  development  of  the  child's  bodj 
and  mind,  the  condition-  under  which  such  development  can  be 
most  economically  secured,  the  questions  <»f  the  most  exp 
tious  learning  ; » n < I  the  most  economic  teaching  methods,  ••!' 
of  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  of  the  school  year, 
•  utiiic  examination,  classification,  (cation  and 

treatment  of  the  retarded  and  delinquent-  they  have  done 
practically  nothing.  Tin*  one  outstanding  except  ion  i>  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago,  in  which  a  department  of  child  study 
investigation  was  established  in  L899  <U). 
Tin  .ut.  which  qow  commands  the  services  <>f  Dr. 

I).  I'.  M.K-Mill.in  (director)  and  Dr.  F«  (>-  Bruner,  has,  sino 
anixation,  made  various  studios  of  normal  and  special  Hiil- 
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dren— the  blind,  deaf,  truant,  retarded,  etc.— has  regularly 
examined  candidates  for  admission  to  the  city  normal  school, 
and  has  issued  a  series  of  valuable  annual  reports  embodying 
its  findings. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  come  a  radical  and  grati- 
fying change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  educational  experts 
toward  the  exceptional  child — the  retarded  (idiot,  imbecile, 
moron,  laggard),  the  accelerated,  and  the  cripple,  epileptic, 
speech  defective,  blind,  deaf  and  mute.  It  is  now  recognized 
by  the  intelligent  public  everywhere  that  the  deviating  child 
sets  a  special  problem.  So  enormously  has  the  number  of 
deviating  children  multiplied — on  the  average  one-half  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  behind  grade,  and  the  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  of  school  age  is  probably  in 
excess  of  200,000  in  the  country  at  large — that  to  neglect  their 
educational  and  custodial  care  and  treatment  would  be  to  in- 
vite national  disaster.  The  only  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  defective  children  is  to  segregate  them  into  special  groups 
and  to  provide  special  treatment,  care,  training  or  restraint. 
Not  only  will  this  policy  tend  to  remove  dead  weights  and  irri- 
tating impediments  from  the  regular  classes,  so  that  the  typi- 
cal, hopeful,  progressive  children  may  receive  their  just  dues, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  will  prove  the  only  way  in  which  the 
deviating  child  can  be  saved  to  society  from  a  life  of  idleness 
or  crime.  He  can  be  saved  only  by  being  sufficiently  prepared 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  or,  in  cases 
where  special  training  proves  unavailing  because  of  permanent 
arrest  or  defectiveness,  by  being  isolated  from  society  in  cus- 
todial institutions.  There  is,  then,  a  vital  school  problem  in 
connection  with  the  special  child.  It  can  be  successfully  solved 
only  by  scientific  investigation  by  a  qualified  expert. 

Owing  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vineland, 
psychological  tests  are  now  being  carried  out  on  a  small  scale 
in  a  number  of  public-school  systems  of  the  country,1  notably 
in  Philadelphia  (under  the  control  of  a  special  committee) ; 

^lention  should  be  made  of  the  Groszmann  School  for  Nervous  and  Atypical 
Children,  conducted  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  by  Dr.  ML  P.  10.  (Jroszinaiin.  for  the 
expert  study  and  treatment  of  deviating  children. 


: 
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and  in  Seattle  ;iim1  in  Boohester,  where  small  psychological 
laboratoriea  have  bean  eatabliahed  1 1 1.    Not  ant]  bo;  one  State 
(California,  in  L906)  has  authorised  the  establishment  of  ds 
partmonts  of  '* health  and  development  supervision"  in  the 

public  BChoolfl  Ondei  the  control  of  I  ducition  "i 

school   tmatee8.    The  program  of  wx>rk  contemplates  tin* 

annua]  physical  examination  of  pupils  and  a  "follow   up' 

ice,  in  order  to  correct  physical  anomalies  and  to  provide  the 
conditions  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  continuous  health 

and  normal  growth;  the  adjustment  of  school  activities  to  meet 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  health 
and  growth  ;  the  scientific,  systematic  study  of  mental  retai 
tion  and  deviation;  proper  sanitary  supervision;  the  physical 
examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions  and  of  teach- 
ers in  service  to  determine  their  vital  fitness  and  the  amount  of 
work  which  may  reasonably  be  required  of  them  without  im- 
periling efficiency,  and  the  appointment  of  expert  educator- 
examiners  to  conduct  and  supervise  the  work.  Tl  in 
iners  must  qualify  as  experts  in  child  hygiene  and  physiology. 
A  hove  all,  they  should  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  clinical 
psychology  and  mental  diagnosis.  The  projected  California 
work  thus  rests  upon  a  far  broader  basis  than  the  Bystem  of 
medical  inspection  now  in  vogue,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
grade  children  in  health  as  well  as  in  studies.  The  law  is  not 
mandatory.  Up  to  the  present  moment  only  one  city.  Los 
Angeles,  has  established  the  department,  and  only  one  certift- 
ol  fitness  for  the  work  has  thus  far  been  issued,  namely, 
to  Mi.  George  L.  Leslie,  who  is  director  of  medical  inspection 
in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  and  who  is  the  sponsor  for  the  law. 

Tii  [bilities  of  \  r»ri:i:\r  of  School  I."  11. 

In  view  <>f  the  fad  that  the  intelligent  educational  public 
dow  accepted  the  proposition  thai  the  changed  industrial 
i.il  conditions  of  modern  life  necessitate  the  organise 
tion  of  various  new  <ehool  agencies — departments  of  medical 

and  dental  inspection,  of  school  hygiene,  of  experimental  peda 
of  social   survey  work,  of   p-ycho-clinical    laboratoi 

for  the  examination  of  exceptional  children — it  seems  well  to 
discuss  the  functions  of  some  of  these  departments,  the  nature 
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of  the  examinations  which  should  be  given  and  the  qualifica- 
tions needed  by  the  examiners,  particularly  the  psycho-clinical 
examiners. 

First,  a  warning.  The  results  of  these  various  branches  of 
investigation  and  study  are  liable  to  run  to  sand  unless  they 
are  properly  unified,  correlated  and  brought  to  a  focus.  There 
is  need,  therefore,  of  a  central,  unifying  bureau  or  department 
of  school  research,  in  charge  of  a  director  of  school  research, 
where  the  data  collected  by  the  various  examining  agencies 
may  be  gathered,  preserved,  compiled,  compared,  correlated, 
interpreted  and  turned  to  practical  use.  So  impressed  are  we 
with  the  need  and  with  the  possibilities  of  a  bureau  of  school 
research  that  we  wish,  before  recurring  to  the  question  of  the 
psychological  clinic  in  the  school,  to  set  forth  in  some  detail 
our  views  of  what  this  central  institution  might  be. 

The  director  of  such  a  bureau  should  be  an  expert  in  child, 
educational  and  clinical  psychology,  who  has  done  distinctive 
work  in  these  fields.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  methods  employed  in  these  sciences  and  in  experimental 
pedagogy,  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  medical  inspec- 
tion work  (a  minimum  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  physical  diag- 
nosis and  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  physical  defectiveness). 
He  should  be  a  technical  educationist,  with  practical  teaching 
experience,  preferably  in  public  and  teacher  training  schools, 
and  should  be  able  to  plan  and  direct  the  work  along  broad, 
progressive  lines.  His  should  be  distinctly  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  and  nothing  but 
a  thoroughly  trained,  broad-gauge  expert  should  be  able  to 
qualify. 

The  materials  to  be  collected  and  organized  by  our  bureau 
should  be  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Records  and  charts  of  physical  {medical  and  dental) 
examinations — nasopharyngeal  and  dental  charts,  showing  the 
locations  of  nose  and  throat  obstructions  and  defective  den- 
tures; vaccination  records  and  charts,  showing  the  dates  of 
inoculation  and  the  number  of  vaccine  scars;  abnormalities  of 
the  respiratory,  circulatory,  nutritive  and  nervous  systems; 
sensory  defects  (visual,  auditory),  etc.  The  results  of  these 
examinations   should   be   recorded   annually,   if  possible,   on 
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duplicate  cards,  which  should  accompany  the  child  from  _r  i  - .-  *  *  l « • 
to  grade.    The  originals  should  i>e  filed  in  tin-  bun 
i  eoords. 

Il     would     lead     the    dlSCHSSiOB     !«•<»    f':i r    silicld     t<>    OOOSidSf    what 

should  be  the  detailed  function!  snd  relations  of  ii>"  tiepailinenl 
of  physical  or  medico-dental  examination.  The  matten  in  dispute 
revolve  sround  the  Questions  whether  the  work  ihould  be  entirely 
confined  to  examination,  <>r  whether  ii  should  Include  free  treat 

inent.    al    least    for    the    minor   ailments    (22)  J    whether    the    s\stem 

should  i>e  under  t in*  control  of  boards  <>f  health  or  of  school  boa* 
whether  inspection  ihould  be  lupplemented  bv   follow-up  educe 

tional  care,  treatment  iiml  supervisory  work  by  ;i  COffpS  of  echool 
nurses,  both   in   ami  out    of  school;   whether   it   should  embrace  the 

sanitary  Inspection  and  supervision  of  the  school  plant;  whether  it 

should  include  instruction  and  supervision  in  individual  and  school 

hygiene;  whether  it  should  Include  provision  f<»r.  ami  supervision 
of,  school  lumhes.  gratuitously  available  to  Indigent  anemks,  for 
school  baths,  ^vmnasia.  etc.  These  questions  cannot  i»<*  answered 
in  the  abstract;  In  the  near  future  they  will  loom  large  in  the  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  day.  They  are  one  phase  of  the  large 
eugenics  movement  which  has  recently  been  forced  into  the  focus 

of  public  attention  by  the  threatened  dangers  of  national  dcgcncraC] 

and  racial  decay  of  highly  civilised  races    dangers  which  are  evi 

deuced  in  a  lessened  rate  of  fertility  under  the  conditions  of  civilized 
life  (which  is  man's  conscious  attempt  to  domesticate  himself >; 
continued  high  infant  mortality  in  spite  of  hygienic  pi'  the 

enormous  presence  of  physical  defectiveness  il'l,  L'L*  I.  ami  the  aston 

lahingly  prolific  Increase  of  degenerate  or  neuropathic  otrsprinj: 
(feeble-minded,  epileptic,  criminal  ami  Insane).  They  are  questions 
which  cannot,  in  the  face  of  present  conditions,  be  solved  theoretic 

ally,  hut   must   he  solved  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and 

ording  to  the  results  of  experience.    The  ancient  Spartans  found 

ial  to  their  national  safety  to  exercise  practically  unlimited 

supervision  over  the  physical,  hygienic,  social  ami  educational  i 

men  of  the  child,  and  they  therefore  removed  him  entirely  from  the 

family  home.     During  these  latter  days  we  have  been  rapidly  ap- 
proximating  the    Spartan    ideal,    because   conditions    I:.' 
WOrfc    which    have    forced    a    return    towards    it.      The    first    law    of 
individual   as  well   ;is   national    life   is   the  hi w    of  Self-pi  ion; 

u<\  this  primal  law  preconceived  notions  and  paternalistic 
communistic  phobias  avail  naught.    The  patrons  <»f  the 

demand,  as  of  right,  that  the  schools  shall  institute  those  i 

and   practices  without    which   they  cannot    realise   proper  dividends 

upon  their  Investments,  ami  without  which  the  t  i he  modem 

environment  which  sre  destructive  «»f  the  public  \  nnot   be 

essfullv  combated.     Ultimately  any  meanure  will  be  demanded 
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in  the  schools  which  is  essential  for  national  self-preservation ;  this 
fundamental  imperative  will  take  precedence  over  all  other  consid- 
erations. 

There  is  another  important  question  affecting  medical  school  in- 
spection which  we  can  merely  raise:  who  should  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  medical  or  physical  school  inspectors?  Many  of 
the  present  incumbents  possess  neither  technical  training  nor  inter- 
est in  the  work.  That  is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the  inspection 
work  is  thoroughly  unscientific.  A  class  of  experts  for  this  work 
does  not  yet  exist,  because  at  the  present  time  there  is  probably  not 
a  university  or  medical  school  in  the  country  that  provides  special, 
technical  training  in  medical  school  inspection.  Recently  courses 
of  this  character  have  been  organized  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (by  Dr.  W.  S.  Cornell).  Until  we  secure  a  class  of  expert 
school  examiners — specialists  in  the  neuro-physical  and  develop- 
mental defects  and  maladies  of  childhood,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dento-medical  school  inspection — appointees  should  be 
selected  from  the  paidologists  or  from  the  general  medical  practi 
tioners  and  dentists  who  show  a  vital  interest  in  the  distinctive 
problems  of  medical  school  inspection. 

2.  Sociological  data  (and  personal  anamnesis).  We  cannot 
satisfactorily  diagnose  a  subnormal  or  defective  pupil  by 
merely  examining  his  physical  organism.  There  are  other  in- 
fluences, hereditary  and  environmental,  which  have  contributed 
to  make  him  what  he  is.  These  we  must  understand.  We  must 
know  something  of  the  social  organism  of  which  he  is  a  con- 
stituent member — something  of  his  home,  his  community,  his 
street  life.  The  out-of-school  activities  and  the  economic,  sani- 
tary, hygienic,  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  home 
and  neighborhood  often  make  or  mar  the  individual.  Properly 
to  diagnose  his  condition  we  must  know  something  about  his 
food  and  drink,  about  the  adequacy  of  his  raiment  and  sleep, 
about  the  purity  of  the  air  he  breathes,  about  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  games  and  amusements  which  he  enjoys  and  the 
resorts  which  he  frequents,  about  his  past  habits  and  diseases, 
etc.  Particularly  important  are  "case  studies"  of  early  dan- 
gerous tendencies,  disorders  or  diseases  wiiich  are  "pro- 
dromal" of  oncoming  adolescent  or  adult  instabilities,  neuras- 
thenias and  psychasthenic  And  properly  to  estimate  his 
hereditary  dower — his  inborn  capital  or  native  handicap — we 
must  know  something  of  the  stock  from  which  he  springs. 
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It    is   mil    possible   i<»  determine  olThnnri    which   of   these   tWO   f n < 

beredirj  oi  environment     li  mosl  productive  «>f  degener* 
tiic  \  m  w  that  acquired  d<  da  the  Inherited  ha*  reoeatrj 

gaining  ground,  perhaps  ai  ;i  reactloii  against  the  [talian  «>r 
Lombroso  schoo]  of  criminologists,  w\\<>  maintain  that  t h«-  deges 
erat  \y    the   criminal)    is   born,   not    made.     S  <t    recent 

heredity  studies  of  fcchlc-iniiidcdncss  show   the  preponderant    iritlu 
ence  Of  neurotic  ancestral  strains.      I S<>  this  as  it   may,  ii   is  un.| 

tionabk  that  a  va$i  amount  of  degeneracy    li  acquired  from,  or 

entnated  by,  I  bad  environ nt;  from  physical)?  and  morally 

unclean  slums,   from   squalid  or  unhealthy   homes,   from   ridom 

a]  vices,  anhygienic  school  practices  and  habits,  • 
The  first  treatment  which  a  child  reared  In  tin*  underworld  ne 
is  pro]  by  lactic:  he  must  either  be  rescued  from  hif  evil  sorroandlt 
or  his  environment  must  be  reformed.    Then  he  mnst  be  supplied 
with  proper  training,  food,  sleep,  exercise  and  clothing,    [nstai 
of  children  who  have  been  transformed  In  body  and  mind  by  these 
measures  have  been  frequently  recorded;  modern  hospital  schools 

(such  as  Winner's  i  or  schools  of  the  type  of  (Iroszina  nil's  are  clem 
onstrating  what  can  be  done  through  the  work  <>f  social  reclamation. 

Obviously  it  would  be  foil}'  to  make  the  social  survey  include 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  It  should  include  only  the  prob- 
lematic or  defective  cases.  Much  information  can  be  gath- 
ered, of  course,  by  teachers,  principals  and  school  nurses,  but 
a  field  worker,  trained  in  social  survey  work,  should  be  added 
to  the  staff. 

3.  Pedagogical  records  from  the  schools.  The  bureau  we 
are  advocating  should  also  keep  on  file  the  pupil's  school  re- 
ports and  records,  particularly  the  records  of  the  "problem" 
pupils — the  special,  slow-progress  cases,  truant-,  etc.  These 
records,  to  be  made  out  by  classroom  teachers  and  principals, 
should  contain  facts  in  regard  to  the  child's  age  and  irrade 
(pedagogical  retardation),  the  amount  and  type  of  work  that 
he  has  been  aide  and  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  do,  his  atti- 
tudes, dispositions,  demeanor,  behavior,  dominant  inter. 
and  aversion-,  regularity  of  attendance,  etc.  Such  records  will 
attain  a  unique  value  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  data 
from  other  sources. 

4.  The  results  of  controlled  Konal  experiments* 
department  of  experimental  pedagogy  should  be  one  «li\ ii 

of  a  complete  bureau  of  school  research.     This  department 
should  study,  under  principles  of  scientific  control,  the  im 
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portant  school  problems  in  pedagogy :  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning  various  branches,  rest  and  work  periods,  fatigue, 
recreation,  the  relation  of  temperature  to  working  efficiency, 
the  content  and  articulation  of  courses,  etc.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems would  be  solved  experimentally  in  the  laboratory;  others 
could  best  be  solved  by  controlled  school  tests,  and  others 
Would  be  studied  in  special  experimental  schools.  A  part  of 
the  time  of  the  laboratory  connected  with  the  Chicago  schools 
is  devoted  to  problems  of  this  character.  The  results  of  the 
pedagogical  experiments  should  be  correlated  with  the  other 
data  in  the  bureau. 

5.  Psycho-clinical  records  from  the  department  of  clinical 
psychology.  One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  bureau 
should  be  a  laboratory  of  clinicnl  psychology  for  the  individual 
study  of  pupils,  particularly  subnormal,  supernormal1  and  de- 
linquent children.  The  central  aim  of  this  department — we 
shall  discuss  it  somewhat  in  detail  presently — should  be  the 
scientific  investigation  of  abnormalities  of  development  and 
the  plotting  of  efficiency  curves  for  individual  defectives. 

Conceived  in  this  large  way,  the  bureau  of  school  research 
would  become  a  large  scientific,  educational  clearing-house,  a 
vital  agency  for  the  scientific  correlation  of  pedagogical  facts 
and  a  potent  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  reliable  edu- 
cational data.  It  is  only  when  we  view  the  child  from  nil 
angles — from  the  bodily,  the  psychical,  the  social,  the  pedagog- 
ical, the  clinical — that  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  him, 
and  that  we  are  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
defectiveness.  Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  the  point  we 
wish  to  make  by  reference  to  the  question  of  retardation, 
which  is  a  far  more  complex  question  than  would  be  supposed 
at  first  blush.  A  child  has  at  least  four  ages :  a  chronological, 
a  physiological,  a  pedagogical  and  a  psychical.  So  far  as  the 
chronological  age  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  of  re- 
tardation; a  child  born  precisely  15  years  ago  is  chronologi- 

'The  plan  of  work  herein  outlined  contemplates  particularly  the  study  of 
normality  and  subnormality  :  but,  as  Dr.  Whipple  suggests  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  (p.  165),  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  super- 
normality.  But  to  be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  either  of  the  departures 
from  the  type,  we  need  reliable  normal  norms — a  crying  need  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  presently. 
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cally  exactly  15  old    But  physiologically,  ped  tally 

and  psychologically  his  development  maj  spread  over  a  nnm 

1km*  of  a.^es.      I'hi/siolnfjically,  our    !.">  year  old   child   may   be, 

.  only  L3  years  old :  j,  < ..  measured  by  bodily  growth  or  de 
velopmental  changes    the  degree  of  pubertal  or  pubescent  <!«• 
velopment  (or  rise,  which,  it  la  claimed,  roughl] 
4),  or  the  degree  of  ossification  of  the  cartilage,  which  is 
Botch '8  improved  X  raj  method     be  has  the  body  of  a  normal 
child  of  13.    Ee  i-  anatomically  two  yen-  retarded   Similarly, 
our   L5-year-old  child  may  he  retarded  pedagogicdUy  three 
years;  Burning  thai  ho  Btarted  Bchool  on  time  and  has 

arrived  at  his  present  grade  three  years  later  than  his  Ha  — 
mates  in  the  first  grade,  he  has  a  pedagogical  developmenl  of 
12  years.  He  is  pedagogically  retarded  either  through  mental 
defect  <>r  physical  handicap.  Finally,  the  psychical  age  of  our 
15  year-old  may  he.  say.  only  11;  i.  >.,  he  has  the  mental  de 
velopment  of  a  child  of  thai  age.  It  might  he  assumed 
that  the  pedagogical  and  mental  ages  coincide.     At   times 

they   will,    hut    by   no   means   always.     The   child's    pedagog- 
ical   retardation    may    he   due   to    late   entrance,    irregular 
attendance,  frequent  transfer-,  lack  of  interest  in  the  particu- 
lar ta8kS  set  by  the  school,  etc.     Sometimes  his  pedagogical 
tardation  may   be  less  than   his  mental,  because   he   has  \)een 

promoted  undeservedly  (23);  his  abilities  have  been  overesti 
mated,  owing  t<»  a  heightened  development  of  Borne  special 

mental  function   (c.  .'/..  memory),  or  he  has  heen  pushed  I 
ward  because  of  the  pressure  brought  to  hear  on  the  classroom 
her  to  eliminate  failures  or  to  minimize  the  number  of  D 

promotions.    Accordingly,  the  child's  actual  mental  devel 
ment  nee  1-  t«.  he  determined  independently  by  serial  graded 
.  which  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  tests 
fundamental  mental  functions,  capacities  and  pow< 

Until  recently  we  had  no  BUCh  tests — no  me  mental 

that  1  m  scientifically  valid.    Now,  thanks  to  the 

Kabo  Binet  and  his  <•<>  worker,  Simon,  we  have  a  set 

gnostic  tests  which  render  it  possible  I  rtain,  in  tei 

BtatUS  of  a  given  child  and  the  • 
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in  which  his  intellectual  functions  vary  from  the  average  or 
typical  child  of  his  chronological  development.1 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  Binet's  measuring  scale 
is  perfect,  or  absolutely  accurate.  It  attempts  to  determine  chiefly 
the  intellectual  development  of  a  child ;  regarding  his  emotional  and 
motor  development  it  is  almost  silent.  A  child's  mentality  includes 
more  than  intellectuality;  he  is  a  being  who  feels  and  who  does  as 
well  as  knows,  and  his  life  success  will  often  depend  on  how  he  feels 
and  does.  To  fix  a  child's  mental  age  fully,  we  need  measures  also 
of  his  conative  capacity  and  affective  development.  We  need  espe- 
cially a  graded  series  of  tests  of  motor  performances,  increasing  in 
complexity  from  year  to  year.  While  this  is  true,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  the  most  satisfactory  single  measure  of  a  child's 
mentality  is  the  test  of  his  intellectual  development.  Granted  a 
fairly  exact  knowledge  of  this,  we  have  a  good  preliminary  working 
basis  for  diagnosing  his  mental  age. 

It  is,  furthermore,  patent  that  as  an  intellectual  scale  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests  will  require  revision  and  amplification.  The  tests  con- 
sist of  a  graded  series  of  intellectual  performances  which  normal 
children  of  various  ages  (from  one  to  thirteen)  can  do.  The  norms 
are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  testing  of  French  children  selected 
from  the  poorer  classes.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  whether  the 
norms  hold  for  the  typical  American  child.  Tests  by  Goddard  of 
1547  public-school  children  in  New  Jersey  show  that  554  children 
passed  the  tests  corresponding  to  their  chronological  age;  599  passed 
tests  lower  than  their  age;  394  higher  tests;  1195  passed  the  tests 
of  their  age  or  one  year  below  or  above  (8a).  Some  of  these  children 
were  undoubtedly  mentally  defective;  others  no  doubt  suffered  from 
various  physical  defects.  The  Binet  tests  should  be  tried  on  a  large 
scale  with  pupils  who  are  physically  and  mentally  normal  (the  cri- 
teria by  which  to  select  such  pupils  will  be  discussed  further  on). 
They  should  be  applied  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner,  so  that  we  may 
know  which  tests  are  placed  too  high  and  which  too  low.  This  can 
only  be  determined  bv  computing  the  per  cent,  of  passing  for  each 
test. 

Again,  the  tests  for  the  higher  ages  are  less  satisfactory  than  for 

'For  an  account  of  these  tests  in  English,  consult  Goddard  (7,  8),  Huey 
(10,  11),  Whipple  (24)  and  Johnstone  (Katherine),  An  English  Version  of  M. 
Binet's  Tests  for  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  Training  School  Record 
(London),  November,  1910  (the  tests  for  age  11  are  here- transferred  to  age  12, 
leaving  11  unsupplied ;  the  tests  for  age  12  are  moved  up  to  age  15 ;  and  the 
13-year-old  tests,  with  two  additions,  are  used  for  the  ages  beyond  15.  The 
version,  according  to  the  writer,  was  submitted  to  Binet  and  met  with  his 
approval).  Unusually  complete  record  blanks  for  these  tests  have  also  been 
published  by  the  committee  on  the  investigation  of  backward  children  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools  and  the  New  Jersey  Village  for  Epileptics.  Ma- 
terials for  their  conduct  may  be  purchased  of  C.  II.  Stoelting  Co.,  121  North 
Green  street,  Chicago. 
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the  lower  tges;  iii<i  difficulties  <>f  the  rariom  testa  under  the  mom 

age  are  not  always  the  tame;  and  the  tests  for  Home  ages  may  eren 

be  easier  than  tests  of  I  higher  age  (ft  0 ..  I  li;m-  found  BM1IJ  <|>i 
leptics  who  cannot  pass  the  !)-yenr  tests,  but  have  DO  difficulty  with 
those  of  10.     On  the  other  hand  many  who  fail  on  tie  .  -t 

pass  on  the  7-  and  8-year  tests).  Sueli  revision  must  waft  until  ire 
have  thoroughgoing  analyses  of  the  tests  themselvei  (an  ;iiialysis  of 
the   tests  will  be  made   in   a   later  article,   baaed   00    their  use   with 

epileptic*),  until  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  extensive  data 
from  the  schools  as  t<>  what  normal  children  <>f  given  ages  can  and 

cannot  do.  and  until  more  devices  have  heeu  systemat  ieally  tried  on 
children  of  various  ages.1 

Finally,  the  tests  need  to  be  amplified  so  as  t<»  measure  more 
nearly  the  degree  of  mental  disoryanizatuHi  in  various  psychoses, 
and  so  as  to  better  serve  the  purposes  of  differential  diagnosis. 
This  can  readily  be  done  by  including  at  the  proper  level  tests  of 
orientation,  paranoidal  and  delusional  trends,  memory  for  remote 
and  recent  happenings,  etc.  With  such  additions,  the  tests  can  be 
made  to  measure  both  the  extent  of  retardation  and  of  disorganiza- 
tion. 

Wliile  there  thus  remains  much  work  still  to  be  done  with 
this  measuring  scale  of  intelligence,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Binet-Simon  tests  are  the  best  systematic  experimental  de- 
vice yet  evolved  for  measuring  intellectual  development  (the 
only  tests  which  rank  with  them  are  the  less  elaborate  be  Sanc- 
tis tests) ;  they  give  us  the  most  satisfactory  preliminary  sur- 

i  of  the  child  that  is  available;  they  give  OS  a  consistent, 
practical,  impersonal,  objective,  scientific  method  of  determin 
ing  psychological  retardation,  which  is  sufficiently  reliable  to 
be  practically  serviceable.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  test  - 
should  not  be  used  in  all  the  large  school  systems  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  expert.  The  Tact  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  brought  down  to  the  point  of  perfection  should  not 
hinder  schools  from  using  them  now.  The  automobile  ii  not 
perfect  yet,  but  it  can  still  be  used  to  advantage. 

A  plan  for  tin-  observational,  clinical  and  experimental  study  of  th«>  f n t»*I 
ISfTSSfi  i*»rsonal.  so<ial.  industrial  and  Khool  efldSBtflSI  Of  normal,  subnormal 
and  supernormal  individuals  is  described  in  a  OOflqMLSJon  arti.le  In  the  March 
number  of  Tlu    prilnijruj'u-ui   Seminary.     These  two  articles  supplement   one 

Mllut!. 
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The  School  Clinical  Laboratoky. 

Where  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  school  research 
upon  the  comprehensive  plan  sketched  above  is  not  feasible, 
the  most  urgent  need  should  be  provided  for,  namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  clinical  laboratory  for  the  examination  and 
grading  of  exceptional  children. 

This  should  claim  first  attention,  because  the  enormous  prevalence 
of  pedagogical  retardation  makes  this  the  problem  of  paramount 
importance.  In  New  York  city  there  are  eight  slow-progress  pupils 
for  even'  rapid-progress  pupil ;  in  a  Massachusetts  city  the  relation 
was  found  to  be  21  to  1;  in  a  Pennsylvania  city,  14  to  1  (9)  ;  among 
8942  graded  pupils  in  Bureau  count}',  Illinois,  57.5  per  cent,  were 
behind  the  normal,  while  only  8  per  cent,  were  ahead,  and  among 
2090  rural  pupils,  53.5  per  cent,  were  retarded,  and  only  12  per 
cent,  ahead;  of  the  137  pupils  whose  records  were  traced  through 
the  grades  in  Princeton,  111.,  69.3  per  cent,  were  behind  time,  and 
only  4.6  per  cent,  accelerated  (5,  6)  ;  in  a  Baltimore  class,  where  the 
progress  and  retardation  was  likewise  traced  for  43  pupils  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth  grade,  77  per  cent,  arrived  laic  while  only  one 
arrived  ahead  of  time  (12)  ;  in  three  Chicago  schools  the  per  cent, 
retarded  was  68.1,  the  per  cent,  accelerated  8.1  ;  in  Cincinnati  (re- 
port of  1907:  18)  the  proportion  was  58.4  per  cenl  to  9.6  per  cent.; 
in  Mauch  Chunk  township,  Pa.,  34.5  per  cent,  to  16. (J  per  cent,  (for 
842  pupils  studied.  Most  of  the  accelerated  started  early:  20); 
in  five  cities  studied  the  retarded  were  from  10  to  150  times  as 
numerous,  and  in  29  other  cities  from  8  to  10  limes  as  numerous 
(Ayres).  It  has  been  said  tlmt  three  <>ut  of  every  four  must  do 
one  room  twice  (Ayres). 

In  the  light  of  these  statistics — and  later  returns  will  prob- 
ably not  lessen  the  ratios — it  becomes  imperative  to  undertake 
a  thorough  study  of  the  causes,  results  and  treatment  of  re- 
tardation— the  great  threatening  colossus  of  the  modern 
school.  Every  retarded  child  should  be  given  a  psycho-clinical 
examination  to  determine  whether  the  retardation  is  a  case  of 
genuine  arrest  or  subnormal  mental  development,  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  late  entrance,  transfer,  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, illness,  physical  defectiveness,  language  deficiency,  poor 
teaching,  lack  of  individual  tuition,  mal adapted  courses,  in- 
difference, etc.  Until  the  cause  is  known,  the  treatment  can- 
not be  made  scientifically  pedagogic. 
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Functions  of  the  School's  Psycho  clinical  Laboratory* 

1.  The  clinical  examination  o  rtioual  child rm     \. 
child   retarded  pedagogical]?  two  years  or  over  should  be 
tested  in  the  laboratory,  or  by  trained  assistants  in  the  schools. 

The  tests  should  include,  as  a  niiniinum,  the  graded  serial  t. 

for  determining  the  amount  of  mental  retardation,  form  board 
tests,  sensory-motor  tests,  which  bave  a  diagnostic  mine 
(auditory  and  visual  acuity,  motor  skill,  hand  dynamonietry, 

endurance,  body  sway);  selected  standardized  testfl  of  fm 

mental   intellectual   traits   (memory,   spontaneous   and   con 

trolled  association,  accuracy  and  quickness  of  perception  and 

observation,  recognition,  linguistic  construction,  learning 
pacity) ;  certain  physical  and  anthropometric  growth  me 
ores  (sitting  and  standing  height,  weight,  vital  capacity  and 

perhaps  tests  of  anatomical  age),  and  possibly  Certain  reflex 
action  tests.  In  selected  cases  the  psycho  analytic*  (Freud) 
and  read  ion-association  (Jung)  tests  may  he  relevant  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  of  more  fundamental  mental  abnormali- 
ties. Percentile  curves  should  be  plotted  for  each  child.  show 
ing  his  status  relative  to  the  normal  child  of  the  same  chrono- 
logical age  (perhaps  also  anatomical  and  psychological)  and 
height  (or  weight).  To  plot  such  curves  we  stand  in  need  of 
reliable  norms  tor  typical,  average  or  normal  children.  Since 
we  do  not  now  have  fully  satisfactory  norms,  one  of  the  fnne 
tions  of  the  laboratory  at  the  present  time  should  be: 

2.  The  establishment  of  thoroughly  reliable  norms  for  nor- 
mal children.    To  be  sure,  we  already  have  a  set  of  norms  for 
certain  functions,  namely,  those  worked  out  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Child  Study  and  Pedagogic  Investigation  of  the  Chi- 

£0  schools.  These  norms  are  perhaps  reliable  so  far  as  they 
and  have  sufficient  validity  to  enable  us  to  proceed  at  once, 
without  awaiting  confirmatory  or  more  elaborate  measure 
ments,  to  measure  and  grade,  with  considerable  confidence,  any 
given  child,  whether  subnormal,  normal  or  supernormal.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  educational  m 

of  the  day  is  the  repetition  of  Smedley's  percentile  work  (an 

•  llent  pioneer  investigation)  on  height,  weight,  vital 
pacity,  manuometry,  endurance  and  other  functions  on  a  much 
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larger  scale  and  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.1  For 
Smedley's  norms  are  defective  in  four  respects,  at  least. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  based  upon  the  examination  of 
too  few  persons.  To  secure  thoroughly  reliable  normal  norms 
we  should  examine  at  least  1000  persons  of  each  sex  for  each 
year.  Smedley's  numbers  for  a  given  age  ranged  from  44 
(ages  19  and  20,  boys)  to  448. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  norms  are 
normal  norms;  i.  e.,  that  they  are  based  upon  the  examination 
of  typical  or  normal  children.  In  fact,  the  probability  almost 
amounts  to  a  certainty  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils 
examined  were  more  or  less  subnormal  or  abnormal.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  a  percentile  curve  for  any  case  of  re- 
tardation plotted  on  the  basis  of  these  results  tends  to  over- 
estimate the  capacities  and  ability  of  the  pupil  in  comparison 
with  the  typical  child. 

Of  course,  the  concept  of  a  normal  norm — a  typical,  normal  indi- 
vidual— is  quite  fluid  or  elastic.  Still  we  can  use  two  criteria, 
which  are  adequate  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  which  to  select  a 
normal  pupil;  namely,  school  grade  (pedagogical  status)  and  degree 
of  physical  defectiveness.  On  the  basis  of  the  first  standard,  the 
pupils  of  a  given  age  who  satisfactorily  carry  the  work  of  the  school 
grade  to  which  they  belong  (or  of  an  earlier  grade  in  case  of  late 
entrance),  may  be  considered  mentally  normal. 

The  other  method  of  selection  is  based  upon  the  physical  and 
medical  examination  of  the  child.  That  child  may  be  regarded  as 
physically  normal  who  does  not  possess  obvious  physical  defects, 
or  in  whom  the  ravages  of  infant  and  childhood  diseases  have  not 
resulted. in  pronounced  physical  impairment.     In  other  words,  those 

'The  task  involved  in  gathering  reliable  norms,  for  both  children  and  adults, 
is  herculean,  and  would  require  the  combined  efforts  of  ninny  workers.  The 
work  should  be  organized  by  a  public  or  endowed  private  bureau  of  research, 
so  that  it  may  be  done  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  so  tliat  uniform  or  stand- 
ardized methods  may  be  used,  and  so  that  the  results  may  be  worked  up  in  the 
most  serviceable  form  (percentile  curves).  Properly  to  study  any  given  indi- 
vidual— normal,  criminal,  insane,  demented,  amented — we  must  have  individual 
and  typical  percentile  curves,  showing  the  relation  of  various  traits  and  capaci- 
ties at  various  ages  to  weight,  height  and  vital  capacity. 

I  know  of  no  form  of  public  service  which  merits  more  fully  the  liberal 
support  of  philanthropic  persons  who  have  the  interests  of  humano-culture  or 
eugenics  at  heart.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  munificently  endowed.  One  of 
the  essential  functions  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  might  well  be  the  establishment  of  mental 
and  physical  norms  of  development.  Meanwhile,  our  psycho-clinical  school 
laboratories  should  contribute  their  mite  toward  obtaining  these  norms  for 
persons  of  school  age. 
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Children  WOUld  be  physically  normal  who  miller  onl\    from  tin*  <>nh 
nari/  amount  of  physical  oVfeci  ivcness.      K\cn  iiiioVp  th«>  best   COttdJ 
lions  of  modern   life,   the  child  with   assumed   -inn  111:1!"   motor  lad 
scnsoiT  equipment  will  show  iome  traces  of  physical  defect  (21,  22). 
It  is  therefore  chiefly  Important   to  i  ccludc  all  the  •  de- 

part un  s. 

Fortunately,  both  of  these  methods  of  selection  are  entirely  j»i 
tical,  and  the  norms  obtained  by  them  would  be  Invaluable.     Tln-y 
would  not  only  give  us  valuable  measures  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  and  capacities  of  people  of  the  present  generation-  - 
indices — but  indices  by  means  of  which  to  determine  the  charsn 
and  extent  of  the  changes  in  human  function!  which  are  gradually 
taking  place    through    hereditary     propulsion   and  environmental 
influences. 

In  the  third  place,  Smedley's  range  of  ages,  from  4  to  21  (or 
"21  years  and  over"),  is  too  limited.  It  embraces  merely  the 
periods  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  We  need  norms  for  the 
adult  or  the  ebb  period  of  life  as  far  as  the  age  of  40  or  50,  at 
least.  Such  norms  would  perhaps  have  no  immediate  practi- 
cal value  for  the  public  schools,  juvenile  courts  or  correctional 
and  rescue  homes  for  the  young,  but  to  the  student  interested  in 
the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  human  evolution  or  in 
the  study  of  the  degenerative,  involution,  senescent  changes 
peculiar  to  the  process  of  aging,  or  in  the  study  of  the  various 
physical  deviations  and  psychoses  peculiar  to  various  classes 
of  defectives  (feeble-minded,  epileptic,  insane,  paralytic,  etc.), 
they  would  possess  unusual  value.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  little  knowledge  that  is  scientifically  accurate  regarding 
growth,  developmental  or  retrogressive  changes  peculiar  to 
middle  and  old.  age,  because  the  norms  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Smedley's  percentiles  are  given  for 
whole  ages  only— 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  etc.  A  child  who  ta  6  year* 
and  1  day  old  is  grouped  with  one  who  is  6  years  and  364  day- 
old.  Consequently,  children  who  are  practically  one  year  apart 
in  age  may  be  grouped  together.  This  tends  to  introduce  a 
considerable  error,  owing  to  the  kaleidoscopic  developmental 
changes  which  occur  during  the  growth  period.  During  this 
period  the  results  which  are  valid  for  the  youngest  child  of  a 
given  age  may  grossly  misrepresent  the  oldest  child  of  that 
age.    Accordingly,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  group  children  by 
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half -ages,  thus:  4,  4y2,  5,  5%,  etc.  Thus,  the  6-year  group 
would  include  children  from  5  years  9  months  (beginning  of 
ninth  month)  to  6  years  2  months  (end  of  second  month),  while 
the  6Vo-year  group  would  include  children  from  6  years  3 
months  (beginning  of  third  month)  to  6  years  8  months  (end 
of  eighth  month) .  In  other  words,  children  are  grouped  under 
a  given  age-designation  whose  age  is  within  three  months  in 
either  direction  of  that  designation.  For  the  years  following 
the  growth  period  the  present  grouping  by  whole  ages  is  prob- 
ably satisfactory. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  norms  required  are  not 
merely  physical  and  anthropometric,  but  also  psychical. 

3.  The  psycho-clinical  laboratory,  in  the  third  place,  should 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  exceptional  child — a  function 
which  it  should  discharge  jointly  with  the  special  schools.  At 
the  present  time  the  special  schools  serve  this  function  very  in- 
adequately; they  have  become  rather  a  dumping  ground  for 
the  ne'er-do-wells,  the  offscourings,  of  the  schools — a  place  to 
which  they  may  be  relegated  indiscriminately  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  regular  rooms  of  an  intolerable  incubus.  After  the 
backward  child,  pedagogically  retarded  two  years,  has  been 
examined  in  the  laboratory,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  special 
school  (one  in  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  trained  for  special 
room  work),  with  specific  recommendations,  for  further  care- 
ful pedagogical  observations  and  various  tests.  He  should  be 
given  a  well-planned  try-out  for  a  while,  the  results  of  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory.  On  the  basis  of  these  re- 
sults— the  clinical  examination  and  special-room  testing — the 
director  should  recommend  the  transfer  to,  or  the  placing  of 
the  child  in,  his  proper  place— the  special  school,  the  school  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  tuberculous,  or  in  an  institution  for 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  All  pupils  (without  any  special 
temporary  physical  disorder)  who  are  mentally  retarded  more 
than  four  years  are  probably  permanently  arrested,  and  are 
institutional  cases.  They  should  be  separated  from  the  merely 
retarded  or  backward.  The  recommendations  of  the  director 
should  not  be  subject  to  reversal,  except  through  action  by  the 
board  or  the  superintendent.  As  a  clearing-house  for  retarded 
pupils,  the  laboratory  would  render  an  important  service  to 
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the  schools  ao1  performed  bj  an]  existing  agency*    It  ii  evi 

dent  that  to  perforin  this  service  in  the  best  possible  manner 

the  laboratory  must  have  available  full  data  from  the  other 
Bources  which  we  have  already  discussed.  Where  there  is  no 
complete  bureau  of  school  research,  the  clinical  laborai 

would  logically  assume  the  functions  of  snch  a  bureau. 

4.  The  laboratory  may  also  undertake  the  training  oj  t 
in  the  psycho-clinical  methods  of  testing  pupils.    At  le 

all  the  teacher-  of  special  classes  Bhould  have  rach  training. 

They  should  he  able  to  give  some  of  the  te>t-  in  the  Special 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  laboratory  .     This  IS  desi 

because  the  percentage  of  retarded  children  is  bo  large  that  it 
would  probably  be  beyond  the  mean-  of  the  laboratory  to 
examine  all  the  pupils  who  should  be  examined  in  a  large  school 
system.  To  apply  the  Binet-Simon  tests  thoroughly  requires 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour.  Hence  it  would  seem  I 
to  limit  the  work  in  the  laboratory  to  the  tests  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the  trained  special-room  teach- 
ers.    This  would,  of  course,  include  most  of  the  tests. 

5.  Finally,  another  function  of  the  laboratory  might  be  the 
supervision  of  the  curricula  of  the  special  schools  and  the 
offering  of  courses  in  the  training-school  on  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  mental  deviation  or  deficiency.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  perform  all  these  functions  the  laboratory  would  have 
to  be  organized  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

The  Qualifications  of  the  Clinical  Psychologist. 

It  remains  to  consider,  briefly,  the  qualifications  needed  hy  a 
successful  clinical  psychologist. 

L    Be  must  be  temperamentally  adapted  for  the  work.    I 
do  not  know  that  this  is  Brsl  in  importance,  hut  mere  know! 
•  due  of  the  methodological  technique  peculiar  to  psycho-clinical 
work  does  not  necessarily  make  a  successful  examiner.     The 

miner  must  have  the  ability  or  knack  to  dra 
the  child  has  to  give;  it'  he  is  obliged  to  force  it  out  he  i>  Lacking 
in  the  very  essentials  of  the  work.    Psycho-clinica]  eramina 
t i<>n   is   do!   a    forcing-out    process.     The  examine  \h\. 

through  word,  action,  demeanor  and  bearing,  be  able  to  calm, 
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pacify,  set  at  ease  the  nervous,  excitable  child ;  and  to  encour- 
age, incite,  stimulate  the  phlegmatic,  timid,  taciturn,  ob- 
structed child.  He  must  be  genial,  friendly,  sympathetic,  quick 
to  praise  and  slow  to  criticise,  and  must  be  able  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  all.  He  must  possess  an  unlimited  reserve  of  pa- 
tience with  the  frivolous,  resistant  and  snail-like  plodders.  He 
must  be  versatile  and  resourceful,  so  that  he  can  change  his 
attitude  and  method  of  attack  to  suit  all  types  of  persons. 
There  are  persons  who  will  respond  only  to  pressure,  and 
with  whom  stern  measures  will  produce  the  best  results.  But 
they  are  entirely  exceptional. 

2.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
methods  and  results  of  analytical,  descriptive,  experimental, 
child,  social,  physiological  and  educational  psychology;  he 
should  have  a  definite,  technical  preparation  in  clinical  psy- 
chology. He  should  be  conversant  with  its  methods,  stand- 
points, aims  and  results.  Knowledge  of  structural  psychology 
is  not  sufficient;  the  best  structural  and  experimental  psy- 
chologist may  make  the  sorriest  clinical  psychologist.  Often 
the  paramount  need  is  the  ability  to  tear  loose  from  the  ab- 
stractions, schematizations  and  viewpoints  of  the  structuralist. 
The  clinical  worker  must  use  the  1 1  case  ■  ■  method  of  procedure ; 
he  must  be  able  to  individualize  each  case  (a  capacity  that  is 
likewise  needed  by  the  special-class  teacher),  to  study  it  in  the 
concrete,  to  frame  a  clinical  picture  of  it — in  a  word,  to  ex- 
amine clinically.  To  do  this  requires  more  than  a  mastery  of 
the  framework  of  psychology;  it  requires  ready  powers  of 
observation,  keenness  of  insight,  power  to  interpret,  ability 
to  notice  signs  and  symptoms,  a  knowledge  of  symptomatology 
and  of  the  best  available  methods  of  psycho-clinical  diagnosis. 
At  the  present  time  no  adequate  training  is  afforded  in  clinical 
psychology  except  through  an  apprenticeship  with  one  of  the 
few  experts  in  the  field. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  of  psy- 
chopathology  and  psychotherapy,  is  essential  for  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  the  medical  school ;  it  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  examiner  of  retarded  and  delinquent  children.  He  will 
also  be  much  the  stronger  if  he  has  had  practical  teaching  ex- 
perience in  the  public  schools,  so  that  he  has  come  directly  in 
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touch  with  t  li«*  problems  of  the  tmir.  ..utii  ;m<l  dtfvdop 

menl  of  the  child  mind;  if  lie  has  taught  ('durational  psychol 
ogy  in  training  Bchoola  for  teaol  i  thai  he  i>  alive  to  tin- 

vital  educational  problems  concerning  pedagogical  methodol- 
ogy (questions  regarding  methods  of  studying,  learning,  in 
Mrurting,  drilling,  memorizing,   initiative,  working  effieimcy, 

hours,  rests,  alternation  of  subjects,  etc),  and  so  thai  he  maj 

thus  turn  his  investigations  to  wider  pedagogical  use;  and  if 
he  has  likewise  been  in  direct  touch  with  cl,  r  retarded 

pupils  and  speech-defectives  and  institutions  for  defectives, 
particularly  those  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  so  that 
he  has  acquired  that  developed  insight  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  a  preliminary,  offhand  rating  or  diagnosis  of  the  child 
as  he  stands  before  him. 
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Budapest  boasts  the  first  state  school  for  nervous  children  on  the 
continent.  The  school  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  chil- 
dren who,  owing  to  physical  weakness,  nervousness,  or  limited  men- 
tal capacity,  fail  to  advance  as  they  should  in  the  regular  classes, 
and  it  aims  to  develop  healthy  and  useful  individuals  for  practical 
life.  It  provides  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  under  the  care 
of  a  physician.  The  pupils  are  boarders,  half -boarders,  or  day 
pupils,  and  range  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  tuition  for 
boarders  is  200  crowns  per  month,  medical  attendance  extra,  and 
clothes  furnished  by  the  parents.  Ha  If -boarders  pay  100  crowns 
per  month,  and  the  rate  for  day  pupils  is  GO  crowns.  There  are  no 
free  pupils. 


THE   SPELLING    OF  COLLEGE   STUDENTS.1 

wii.liam    t.  POSTER, 
Beed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  spelling  reform  are  many 

and  various.  The  contention  that  the  adoption  of  the  sinn •In- 
forms would  save  time  and  money  now  used  in  the  teaching, 
learning,  writing  and  printing  of  useless  letters  is  reasonable 
on  the  face  of  it,  as  anyone  may  see,  tho  investigations  have 
not  yet  been  made  sufficiently  scientific  and  extensiv  to  enable 
any  one  to  say  just  how  much  time  and  money  could  be  saved. 
The  argument  that  the  proposed  reform  would  obscure  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  for  philological  experts  to  settle;  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  however  interesting,  can  be  given  little  weight. 
The  sentimental  objection  that  literature  in  the  simpler  spell- 
ings would  lose  some  of  the  feeling  and  beauty  that  long 
spellings  connote  is  an  objection  which  each  person  has  a  rii*ht 
to  weigh  for  himself,  since  this  is  a  purely  personal  matt 
but  obviously  he  cannot  settle  the  question  for  his  brothers, 
much  less  for  untold  generations  to  come,  which,  the  reform* nw 
assume,  would  have  no  establisht  associations  with  the  older 
forms.  The  contention  that  simplified  spelling  would  prom 
the  adoption  of  English  as  an  international  language  and  thus 
hasten  the  time  of  peace  among  nations  is  an  argument  of  som  • 
weight,  tho  here,  again,  there  is  no  means  of  mesurinir  its 
force.  The  objection  that  the  present  campain  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  cannot  succeed  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded,  but  it  is  clearly  extraneous  to  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  reforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  that  the  inability  of  the 
graduates  of  our  greal  public  school  system-  t<»  -p. 'II  accord 

'Simplified  speUingi  are  usp<i  in  this  article  Mt  tbe  reqneal  «.r  the  author,  in 
order  that  reader*  may  aee  t<»  what  extent  the  us«»  of  the  iborter  forma  alt 
the  appearance  <>f  tin*  printed  pace, 

(211) 
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ing  to  conventional  standards  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
English  spelling  does  not  correctly  represent  English  speech 
is  an  argument  which  may  be  tested,  if  data  can  be  collected 
and  intepreted  that  is  sufficiently  extensiv  and  free  from  ex 
ceptional  elements.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  present  such 
data. 

From  the  momentous  day  when  the  child  in  the  primary 
school,  with  infinit  pains,  first  spells  out  C — A — T,  until  as  a 
college  student  he  is  compeld  to  rewrite  his  daily  theme  be- 
cause, with  all  the  years  of  painful  drill,  he  has  not  succumbed 
to  the  conventional  spelling  of  proceed  and  precede,  the  spell- 
ing lesson  occupies  a  place  in  our  school  systems  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  importance  and,  it  would  seem,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  achievment.  The  early  grammar  grades  complain 
that  the  primary  schools  have  f aild  to  teach  spelling ;  the  upper 
grammar  grades  find  fault  with  the  lower;  the  high  school 
protests  against  the  necessity  of  doing  such  elementary  work; 
the  college  is  vext  to  find  that  the  schools  have  not  instild  due 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  big  dictionary,  and  finally  the 
business  man  derides  all  higher  education  because  the  college 
graduate  in  his  offis  does  not  know  how  to  spell. 

Careful  tests  at  several  colleges  for  the  past  three  years 
show  that  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  cannot  spell  such 
common  words  as  licorice,  existence,  recommend,  descendant, 
sieve,  annulled,  villain;  50  per  cent,  faild  on  accommodate, 
occurrence,  stationery,  referred,  rhythm.  In  10,000  short 
themes  at  Bowdoin  College,  2005  errors  were  noted.  A  recent 
report  on  Entrance  Examinations  in  English  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, issued  by  the  University  publication  offis,  gives  further 
evidence  that  the  best  graduates  of  our  public  schools  do  not 
know  how  to  spell.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  set  up  the  ability  to 
spell  according  to  conventional  standards  as  a  test  of  literacy 
without  condemning  our  entire  school  system.  There  are  those 
who  prefer  to  condemn  the  conventional  standards. 

To  determin  the  causes  of  errors  in  spelling,  a  study  has 
just  been  completed  of  10,000  themes,  covering  all  the  work  of 
300  students  at  Bowdoin  College.  The  writers  represent  140 
preparatory  schools  in  15  different  States,  and  the  data  was 
collected  by  five  clerks,  who  were  instructed  to  make  note  of 
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r\,Tv  error.  ;m<l  who  had  DO  desire  to  prove  anything  in  par 

tioular  by  the  final  results.  These  residti  are  worth  more  than 

dictated  spelling  lessons,  because  there  is  little  advantage  in 
knowing  how  to  spell  a  word  unless  one  wishes  to  use  it  In 
Writing;  tho  this  idea  no  dout  seems  heretical  to  ni;m;r 
world's  expositi(uis  and  other  irresponsible  bo<li<^.  which  have 
of  late  revived  the  old-fashioned  spelling  bee.  Unlike  formal 
spelling  lessons,  these  10,000  themes  approximate  the  condi 
tions  under  which  men  use  the  written  language  in  daily  life, 
and  seem,  in  other  respects,  sufficiently  typical  and  extensiv 
to  offer  a  safe  basis  for  generalization. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results : 

Spelling  Errors  of  Three  Hundred  Students  in  Ten  Thousand  Themes. 

Words  misspeld,  19(11. 

Words  having  two  errors  each,  44. 

Total  number  of  errors,  2005. 

Classified  as  to  apparent  causes  of  error. 

Carelessness 4**7 

Mispronunciation 2f»0 

Insertion  of  silent  letters  )   «-,  \    388 

Omission  of  silent  letters  \  °°°  )    4«5 

Order  of  ie  and  ei 31 

Confusion  of-a?  and-?e 33 

Confusion  of-enf  and-ant 24 

Confusion  ot-se,-ce,-ze 44 

Confusion  ot-able,-ible,-ance,-ence. 28 

Spelling-er  sound  as  pronounced 167 

Due  to  all  other  causes,  including  doutful  cases 99 

Total 1000 

Of  the  2005  errors,  467,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  due  to  careless- 
ness. When  a  student  of  higher  mathematics  allows  two  plus 
four  to  make  seven,  the  error  cannot  be  charged  to  ignorance 
of  fundamental  operations.  No  more  can  such  spellings  as 
inielgent,  crunb,  an  (for  and)  be  charged  to  ignorance  of  con- 
ventional spelling.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  inability  to  spell, 
t  herefore,  these  467  mistakes  must  be  ignored. 

Of  the  remaining  errors,  259  were  apparently  due  to  mis- 
pronunciation. The  students  carefully  speld  atheletics,  gover- 
ment,  suprise,  seperate,  dormatory,  drvinc,  <fnandry  as  they 
spoke  these  words,  but  they  were  faithful  to  unapproved  pro- 
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nunciations.  The  present  widespred  recognition  among 
schools  of  the  need  of  securing  clear,  accurate  spoken  English, 
with  painstaking  enunciation,  will  diminish  the  number  of 
spelling  errors  due  to  faulty  speech,  increase  the  proportion 
of  errors  due  to  other  causes  and  thus  render  even  more  con- 
spicuous the  present  discrepancy  between  our  correct  symbols 
and  our  correct  speech. 

That  greater  care  in  matters  of  pronunciation  will  greatly 
reduce  the  difficulties  in  spelling  is,  however,  a  vain  expecta- 
tion, for  in  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  our  spelling  a  person 
who  is  sure  of  the  correct  sound  has  still  to  ask  how  far  the 
accepted  symbols  may  fail  to  represent  the  sound.  And  the 
ready  ability  to  answer  this  question  demands  a  life-long  drill 
of  the  most  wasteful  kind  known  to  education. 

The  largest  class  of  errors  in  spelling  consists  of  465  words 
from  which  silent  letters  were  omitted.  Such  spellings  as 
begining  (found  26  times),  necesary,  condem,  thot,  releas, 
mision,  knoledge  are  in  the  direction  of  phonetic  spelling;  that 
is  to  say,  they  come  nearer  to  representing  our  speech  than 
the  approved  forms,  and  find  abundant  analogies  among  the 
approved  forms  of  other  words.  From  the  standpoint  of  an 
ideal  language,  most  of  these  465  incorrect  forms  were  prefer- 
able to  the  correct  forms. 

The  opposit  error  is  the  insertion  of  silent  letters.  Among 
the  388  members  of  this  class,  the  following  are  typical : 
Amoung,  definition,  occassion,  charachter,  profession,  harm- 
full,  schould,  commit!  g.  Nearly  all  of  the  errors  in  this  group 
come  about  apparently  thru  the  more  or  less  conscious  effort 
of  the  student  to  spell  according  to  analogies  with  approved 
spellings  that  are  precisely  as  irrational  and  wasteful.  But  in 
English  spelling,  as  a  general  rule,  he  who  reasons  is  lost. 
These  two  classes  of  errors — those  due  to  the  omission  of  silent 
letters  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal  system,  and  those  due  to  the 
insertion  of  silent  letters  thru  analogies  with  correct  forms — 
comprise  853,  or  55  per  cent.,  of  the  total  real  errors  in  spelling. 
The  remaining  errors,  as  the  table  shows,  were  for  the  most 
part  due  to  the  confusion  of  various  endings  that  are  pro- 
nounced alike  but  speld  differently. 

Among  the  various  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
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this  investigation,  one  tends  to  support  the  contentions  of  tl  ■ 

who  hold  thai  the  reforms  thus  far  proposed  by  the  Simplii 
Spelling  Hoard  would  Dot  accomplish  nil  thai  Li  sotnetin 
claimd  by  those  anacqnainted  with  the  movement;  for  it  n 
be  noted  thai  only  165  of  the  -(,(>">  misspellings  occur  in  word 
oontaind  in  the  lists  first  recommended  by  the  Board    On 
the  other  band  is  the  highly  significant  fad  thai  70  per  cent 
of  the  errolfs  in  spelling  wore  clearly  due  to  the  chaotic  condi 
tion  of  a  language  in  which  correct  spelling  fails  to  represent 
correct  speech.    So  far,  therefore,  as  this  study  may  be  re 
garded  as  a  safe  basis  for  generalization,  it  proves  thai  the 

majority  of  the  difficulties  that   confront   the  fittest   intelh 

among  grown-up  spellers,  because  of  which  they  must   be 
dubd  illiterate,  according  to  conventional  standards,  in  spite 

of  long  years  of  school  drill — the  majority  of  these  troubles, 
it  is  clear,  would  disappear  with  a  conservativ  extension  of  * 
principles  of  simplification  advocated  by  the  Simplified  Spell 
ing  Board. 


Speaking  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Maurice  B 
one  of  Deputies  for  Paris,  and  reporter  for  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  outlined  the  educational  program 
of  the  Republican  majority.  uThe  claim  of  the  state  to  control  edu- 
cation," he  observed,  "is  calculated  to  deliver  the  rising  generation 
from  the  tendency  to  conduct  education  in  the  interest  of  particular 
parties.    The  great  problem  of  the  present  day  is  to  reconcile  the 

traditions  of  the  universities  and  the  cult  of  the  humanities  with  tin- 
growth  Of  the  scientific  spirit.     It    is  noticeable  that   the  DOUTgi 
elements,    which    until    recently    have    practically    monopolized    the 
secondary  schools,  are  now  attracted  toward  commercial  ami  Indm 
trial    careers,    for  which    the   curriculum   of   the  secondary   schools 

makes  do  adequate  provision:  while  the  classes  which  have  hitherto 

contented   themselves  with   the  elementary  course  for  their  children 

are  now  demanding  opportunities  for  a  more  liberal  education.    B 
isfaction  in  both  these  directions  onghi  to  be  accorded."     time  York 

EVi  )i  i n<j  Post. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

THE  MEETINGS  AT  MOBILE,  ALABAMA,  FEBRUARY  22-25, 

1911. 

In  so  far  as  attendance  was  concerned,  the  Mobile  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  affiliated  organizations  did  not 
turn  out  so  unfortunately  as  was  anticipated.  There  was  a  good 
representation  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  naturally  a 
much  larger  attendance  from  the  South  than  is  usual  at  these  mid- 
winter meetings. 

The  general  program  was  not  a  great  success.  The  introductory 
addresses  of  welcome  were  thoroughly  enjoyable,  for  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  are  highly  cultivated  in  the  South,  and  an 
initial  opening  of  the  flood  gates  of  the  English  language  should 
tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  permit  the  more  important  business 
of  a  convention  to  keep  itself  below  the  clouds  and  close  to  its  own 
matter-of-fact  problems.  Probably  the  most  significant  and  valu- 
able feature  of  the  program  was  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer's  presenta- 
tion of  the  forms  that  he  has  devised  for  the  collection  of  educational 
statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Professor  Strayer  has 
worked  long  and  patiently  on  this  problem,  and  his  proposed  sched- 
ules will  enable  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  to  reflect  much  more 
faithfully  than  they  ever  have  before  the  actual  educational  situ- 
ation. 

The  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  met  at 
the  Battle  House  on  Thursday  noon  for  the  annual  luncheon.  The 
conditions  were  such  that  the  addresses  usually  given  on  this  occa- 
sion had  to  be  omitted.  The  Society  adjourned  for  a  short  business 
session  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  attendance  was  very  small.  The 
general  topic  of  the  meeting  was  "Research  within  the  Field  of 
Education:  Its  Organization  and  Encouragement."  The  year-book 
contained  papers  by  E.  P.  Cubberley,  W.  F.  Dearborn,  Paul  Monroe, 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  B.  T.  Baldwin,  H.  E.  Bennett,  W.  W.  Charters, 
E.  O.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Foster,  J.  W.  Hall,  Paul  Hanus,  C.  M.  McConn, 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  W.  S.  Sutton  and  G.  M.  Whipple.     A  detailed  review 
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of  these  papers  will  he  presented  in  :i  later  mumiImt  of  the  Jot; RN 
At  the  first  meeting  Monroe  and  Dearborn  summarised  thstf  i»;ij*!rsf 
but  a  full  discussion   wtm  prevented   i».\   an  adjournment   <»f  tisc 
society  on  aeeount  of  other  meetings  which   the  members  desired 
to  attend. 

The  principal  matter  of  interest  in  Friday's  meeting  was  the  cle. 
tion  of  officers.     The  nominating  committee  brought  in  a  report 
proposing  for  president  a  member  who  was  not  present  ;it  the  meet- 
ing.   The  society  rejected  the  report,  and  elected  Professor  M    v. 
O'Shea  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  published,  as 
usual,  a  year  book  in  two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  city  school 
as  a  community  center,  the  other  with  the  rural  school  as  a  com 
munity  center.  Among  the  contributors  were  II.  C.  Leipzigcr.  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Hyre,  R.  D.  Warren,  C.  W.  Crampton,  E.  W.  St  it?,  K.  I. 
Ward,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Grice  and  C.  A.  Perry  on  community  work  in  the 
city;  and  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Miss  Jessie  Field,  P.  W.  Howe,  E.  C. 
Bishop,  A.  B.  Graham,  O.  J.  Kern,  M.  T.  Scudder  and  R  M.  Davis 
on  the  rural  community.  These  papers  form  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  more  important  "experiments"  that  are  being  undertaken  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  to  make  the  school  plant  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  community  which  supports  it.  This  is  a  sociologi- 
cal movement  of  vast  significance,  and  it  is  opening  out  a  vista  of  pos- 
sibilities hitherto  undreamed  of.  It  means  extending  education  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  school  age;  it  means  sending  the  entire  com- 
munity to  school.  These  possibilities  and  the  various  means  by 
which  they  are  being  realized  are  so  fascinating  that  one  sometimes 
turns  back  to  the  routine  work  of  the  classroom  with  a  feeling  that 
the  tasks  which  it  imposes  are  prosaic  and,  if  not  unimportant,  at 
least  of  very  minor  significance  in  the  light  of  these  new  ventures. 
This  is  a  danger  that  inheres  in  much  of  our  reform  work  in  edu< « 
tion. 

Superintendent  Carroll  of  Rochester  made  an  ideal  presiding 
officer.  Here  as  in  the  College  Teachers'  Society,  however,  the  in- 
numerable distractions  prevented  concentrated  discussions.  If  the 
meetings  of  these  societies  are  to  be  productive  of  worthy  result-. 
they  should  be  held  before  the  general  sessions  of  the  Departmnt  of 
Superintendence  begin.  There  is  a  place  for  something  that  is  thor- 
oughgoing and  fundamental  in  the  work  of  both  organizations. 
An  important  step  has  been  made  in  printing  the  principal  contribu- 
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tions  beforehand,  and  in  thus  eliminating  the  tendency  to  prepare 
papers  that  will  simply  make  a  good  impression  when  read.  On 
the  other  hand,  purely  extemporaneous  discussion  encourages  loose 
thinking  and  discourages  concentration  upon  a  few  dominant  topics. 
In  the  reaction  against  the  "set"  papers,  we  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  the  result  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.  And  in  the 
present  emphasis  upon  reports  of  actual  conditions  and  real  prog- 
ress, there  is  also  a  minimizing  of  the  importance  of  interpretation. 
To  determine  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  data  presented  is, 
after  all,  the  important  problem.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  year  books  of  both  societies  came  from  the  press  too 
late  to  reach  a  majority  of  the  members  prior  to  the  meetings. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  at  Mobile  that  two  organiza- 
tions so  closely  related,  both  in  function  and  membership,  as  the 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  should  not  continue  to  occupy  the  field 
as  competitors,  but  that  some  form  of  co-operation  should  be  insti- 
tuted. It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  these  two  societies,  while  preserving 
each  its  own  organization,  may  come  to  concentrate  upon  common 
problems,  and  hold  at  least  one  joint  session.  W.  C  B. 


ABSTRACTS  AND   BE\  DEWS. 

Edward  Bradford  Titchxnbr,      I   Tatt-hnok  nf  i\ifrhoinffif.    New 
York:  The  Bfacmillan  Company,  L910.     Pp.  xx.  665.    *-'  m 

since  the  work  of  the  educationist  has  to  do  primarily  with  tii<* 
adjustment  of  behavior  to  the  demands  of  the  social  environment, 
it  is  not  surprising  thai  the  functional  psychologists  are  the  01 
thai  have  become  most  closely  Identified  with  education.    At  the 
present  time,  however,  evidences  are  not  lacking  that  the  pres<n>  1 
tions  of  the  functional  psychologists  are  less  satisfactory  for  ednca 
tionists  than  their  attractive  program  seemed  to  promise    Ti 
is  a  vagueness,  an  elusive  indefiniteness,  aboul  the  functional 
position  on  many  psychological  questions  thai  is  very  banting  and 
disquieting.     We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  this  work 
of  an  avowed  structuralist,  of  one  whose  chief  interest   it   is  to  un- 
ravel one  by  one  the  tortuous  threads  in   the  intricate  pattern  of 
consciousness,  to  analyze  the  complicated  thought  structure  into  Its 
elements,  and  to  present  a  sharp  and  definite  picture  of  the  nature 
of  mental  processes,  received  with  favor  by  the  many  educators  who 
are  not   psychologists  themselves,  but   who  desire  to  know   in  detail 
what  modern  experimental  psychology  has  accomplished. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  concise,  straightforward,  un- 
equivocal statement  of  the  facts  of  experimental  psychology,  and  of 
such  generalizations  as  these  facts  seem  to  warrant.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  thai  philosophers  and  scientists  were  prone  to  H 
the  question  whether  a  genuine  science  of  consciousness  was  possible. 
U  anyone  has  such  a  doubt  today,  this  volume  should  convince  him 
that  not  only  is  such  a  science  possible,  but  that  it  is  already  firmly 
established.  We  find  recorded  here  a  body  of  definite  and  experi- 
mentally verified  fact,  which  unquestionably  entitles  psycholog] 

a   place  in   the  galaxy  Of  science  beside  her  elder  Hid 

chemistry,      [f  one   wants   to   know   the   factl  ''>gv.   if  One 

desires  a  simple,  lucid,  adequate  portrayal  Of  those  facts,  this  is  the 
book  which  should  be  consulted. 

It  is  true  that  the  educationist  is  not  apt   to  be  particularly  inter 

d  in  the  description  of  the  sensory  and  affective  elements  of  eon 
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sciousness,  although  it  is  upon  these  elements  that  all  modification 
of  conscious  behavior  is  based.  In  view  of  the  great  activity  of 
experimentalists  in  this  field,  however,  and  of  the  mass  of  material 
that  has  been  accumulated  by  them  in  the  past  thirty  years,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  over  260  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  these 
topics. 

A  subject  more  vitally  connected  with  the  educator's  activities  is 
attention,  and  here  the  work  of  the  experimentalist  has  been  revo- 
lutionary. It  has  been  said  that  experimental  psychology  discovered 
attention.  At  any  rate  it  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  conception 
of  a  permanent,  transcendent  mind  which  turns  our  activities  now 
in  one  direction,  now  in  another.  Attention  is  clearness  in  con- 
sciousness. It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  author  rejects 
the  traditional,  twofold  classification  of  active,  or  voluntary,  and 
passive,  or  involuntary.  Attention  is  one,  it  is  single.  In  its  devel- 
opment it  shows  three  stages,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  educator.  Primary  attention  is  that  in  which  impressions 
or  ideas  "take  consciousness  by  storm,"  dominate  the  whole  mental 
stage,  and  for  the  time  allow  nothing  else  to  enter.  This  is  the 
fundamental  form  of  attention,  and  is  genetically  the  earliest.  But 
we  are  assailed  by  many  stimuli  at  once,  and  previous  experiences, 
leaving  their  trace,  complicate  present  situations.  These  conditions 
give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  primary  attentions,  "there  are  rival  claim- 
ants for  the  chief  place  in  consciousness,  and  the  standing  room  is 
limited,"  there  is  division  or  oscillation  of  attention,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  mental  effort.  This  the  author  calls  secondary  atten- 
tion, since  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  primary.  The  object  in  the 
focus  of  consciousness  has  to  hold  its  ground  against  one  or  more 
assailants.  But  impressions  and  ideas  are  more  or  less  alike;  they 
give  rise  to  the  same  sort  of  conscious  response,  and  with  repeated 
domination  in  consciousness  a  habit  is  established  which  makes  it 
easier  for  a  given  sort  of  object  to  hold  the  field  against  all  comers — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  prolonged  study  of  a  science.  This  is  called 
derived  primary  attention.  Thus,  through  the  complexity  of  expe- 
rience we  have  secondary  attention  continually  developing  out  of 
primary  attention,  and  through  repetition  and  habit  formation  sec- 
ondary attention  is  continually  sinking  back  into  derived  primary 
attention .  The  application  of  this  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  or 
reading  is  obvious,  and  points  the  way  to  a  genuine  explanatory 
psychology  of  school  activities.     Indeed,  the  whole  chapter  on  atten- 
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tion  is  written  largely  from  the  educational  point  of  \  iew.  tnd  will 

amply  repay  careful  perusal  by  the  teacher. 

In  (he  discussion  Of  association,  llic  t  radit  innal      laws  of  associa- 
tion" arc  reduce!  to  the  following  descriptive  formula:  "Whenever 

a  sensory  or  Imaglnal  process  occurs  in  eonsdonsness,  there  are 
likely  to  appear  with  it  (of  course,  la  Imagina!  terms)  all  those 
sensory  and  Imaginal  processes  which  occurred  together  with  it  in 

any  earlier  conscious   present."     Tims,  all   associating,   whether  of 
ailed  contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  or  cause  and  effect,  are 
referred  to  "togetherness"  in  experience,  and  ultimately  to  "togetlu  i 
ness"  in  the  attendant  neural  conditions.     The  value  for  the  educa 
tionist  of  this  emphasis  of  "togetherness"  needs  no  extended 
cussion. 

The  chapter  on  memory  and  imagination  is  full  of  Interesting 
details  and  valuable  generalizations  from  the  rich  experimental 
literature  of  the  subject, — a  literature  that  has  grown  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  during  the  past  decade.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  topic 
in  the  chapter  is  the  discussion  of  the  memory  image  and  the  image 
of  the  imagination.  Popular  psychology  considers  the  memory 
image  as  something  fixed,  stable,  unalterable,  a  copy  of  the  original 
experience,  while  the  images  of  imagination  are  said  to  be  notori- 
ously fleeting,  evanescent  and  unreliable.  Experiment  shows  that 
precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  the  memory  image  that  shifts 
and  varies  according  to  conditions,  while  the  image  of  the  imagina- 
tion, relatively  isolated  from  changing  perceptual  conditions,  and 
depending  solely  upon  its  ideational  setting,  is  held  stable  and  con 
stant.  Important  pedagogical  maxims  may  be  drawn  from  this 
discovery.  Sheer  memory  work  in  school  subjects  is  destined  to  be 
fleeting  and  unstable.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  presented  subject  mat- 
ter is  melted  down  and  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  pupil's  imagination 
will  it  have  permanent  and  lasting  value.  Hence  the  objective  of 
the  teacher  should  be  the  training  of  the  imagination,  rather  than 
the  short-sighted  emphasis  on  memoriter  reproduction,  which  I  har- 
acterizes  so  much  of  the  actual  school  work  at  the  present  time. 

Starting  with  a  brief  history  of  the  simple  react  inn  experiment, 
the  author  discusses  simple  and  compound  reactions,  the  general 
characteristics  of  action,  devotes  eight  pages  to  an  Interesting  1 1 
ment  of  the  genesis  of  action,  and  concludes  the  chapter  with  a 
classification  of  action.  The  view  of  Wundt  and  Ward  Is  adopted, 
that  reflexes  are  the  mechanized  results  of  original  consc: 
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tions, — a  view  which  would  require  a  much  fuller  discussion  than  it 
here  receives  to  make  it  plausible  to  the  writer. 

The  chapter  on  emotion  gives  a  full  and  appreciative  statement 
of  the  James-Lange  theory,  makes  a  critical  examination  of  its 
claims,  and  finally  denies  its  central  thesis  that  emotion  consists  of 
the  sensations  of  organic  reactions.  The  concluding  chapter  on 
thought  presents  an  excellent  resume  of  recent  experiments  on  the 
higher  thought  processes. 

The  simple,  direct,  unaffected  style  of  the  book,  the  deft  touches 
of  humor  that  flash  forth  now  and  then,  and  the  intimate,  personal 
tone  of  address,  combine  to  hold  the  interest  at  a  high  level,  and, 
for  a  text-book  in  psychology,  make  the  work  exceedingly  enter- 
taining. J.  C.  B. 

J.  B.  Basedow's  Element  a  nrvrk.  mit  den  Kupfcrtafeln  ChodouAecki'8 
u.  a.  Herausgegeben  von  Theodor  Fritsch.  Leipzig:  Ernst 
Wiegandt  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1909.  Imported  by  Gk  E. 
Stechert  &  Co.,  New  York.  3  Bande.  Bd.  I,  S.  543;  Bd.  II, 
S.  576;  Bd.  Ill,  S.  35  and  96  Kupfertafeln.  Halbpergament, 
Mark  28. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  writer  found  in  an  old  book  store 
in  Germany  a  large  number  of  unbound  copies  of  the  first  editions 
of  a  number  of  works  by  Basedow,  the  great  leader  of  the  philan- 
thropinist  movement  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  volumes  had  never  reached  the  book  market  from  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Considering  the  large  number  of  works  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  Basedow — he  is  credited  with  over  90  separate  pub- 
lications— and  the  very  greal  number  of  copies  printed  of  many  of 
these,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  a  reprint  of  any  of  them  was  neces- 
sary. Yet  the  most  influential  and  elaborate  of  these,  the  Elemen- 
tarwerk,  published  in  its  full  form  in  1774,  while  still  readily  attain- 
able through  the  old  book  trade,  has  been  recently  republished  prac- 
tically in  facsimile.  The  historic  importance,  the  scarcity  of  the 
volume  of  illustrations,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  work  for  the 
present  generation  of  teachers,  justifies  this  enterprise  which  could 
hardly  be  paralleled  by  American  or  English  educational  publishers. 

The  Elementanverk  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of 
education,  for  it  summed  up  as  no  other  book  ever  did  the  fruits  of 
educational  thought  of  the  century  which  preceded  its  appearance 


n  wi.  i  n 

and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  <»r  tin* 
Child.     On  the  one  side  is  In  be  noted   the  influence  <>f  OomeoIlM  in 

:\\<>  directions.     The  more  obvious,  of  course,  is  the  use  of  \ 

to  objectify  the  studies  of  the  schoolroom,  u  principle  which  i«*«l 

Basedow  to  decorate  the  school  walls  from  celling  to  BOOT,  and  tOO 

frequently  led  him  to  neglect   the  direct  and  first   hand  eonci 

illustration  for  the  picture,  so  that  the  picture  often  appear*  to  In* 
an  end  rather  than  a  means  to  Information.  The  other  outcome  of 
Oomenius'  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  pansophic  content  of  the  Ek 
mvntancerk.  Nothing,  apparently,  is  to  be  avoided  in  Instructing 
children  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  no  information  that  touches 
themselves,  their  relations  to  their  fellows,  to  God,  to  the  world  of 
nature  is  to  he  withheld.      From   this  point   of  view   the  ///<  ///<  N Mr 

werk  is  encyclopedic,  a  compendium  of  all  human  knowledge.     El 

interesting  to  notice  how  Basedow  takes  over  the  educational  ideals 
Of  Locke  particularly  on  the  physical  and  manual  side.  Like  Locke 
Basedow  strongly  recommends  the  hardening  of  the  child,  who  must 
be  accustomed  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  to  stand  in  a  draught  while 
perspiring,  eat  coarse  peasant  fare,  to  do  without  sleep,  or  to  sleep 
on  hard  benches,  and  to  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. Although  Basedow  writes  ostensibly  for  the  better  classes, 
he  recommends  with  Locke  that  their  boys  should  receive  a  thorough 
preparation  on  manual  labor,  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  carpenter  and  and  mechanic,  of  the  peasant  and  small 
farmer,  of  the  miner,  sailor,  merchant,  etc.,  so  that  they  should  not 
he  ignorant  of  the  activities  and  occupations  going  on  around  them. 
The  influence  Of  his  contemporary.  Kousscau.  is  hardly  so  well 
marked  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  except  perhaps  through  the  general 
movement  in  which  a  study  of  nature  was  considered  worth  while. 
On  the  disciplinary  side  Basedow  stands  in  strong  opposition  to 
Kousscau:  commands  and  advice  play  an  important  part  in  the 
training  of  the  young  child  in  the  work  of  Basedow,  who  held  that 
the  appeal  to  reason  in  the  early  years  was  not  a  solid  foundation 
for  obedience  and  moral  training.  To  the  general  influence  around 
him — the  influence  of    the  AufkUi/rung — Basedow    responds  In    a 

Strong  appeal  for  religious  toleration  and  non  sectarian  education. 
The  Klvnirntann  rl;  and  the  Methodekbuok  —  the  two  must  1m-  i 

together—contain  Basedow's  child  psychology.  However  elemen- 
tary this  may  be.  it  is  at  any  rate  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction. 
The  division  of  the  life  of  the  child  is  broad  and  sweeping,  but  is 
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an  improvement  on  the  view  which  regarded  the  child  as  a  miniature 
adult.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  psychological  insight  into  child  nature, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  Basedow  that  the  Element a rwerk  success- 
fully bears  out  his  views.  Except  for  the  earlier  books  the  arrange- 
ment is  wholly  unsystematic  and  information  is  piled  up  too  fre- 
quently without  regard  to  sequence.  How  far  the  work  when  com- 
pleted failed  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  the  author  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  "Appeal"  (Vorstellungen)  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  earlier  work  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  later.  He  intended  to  (1)  begin  with  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  the  child,  (2)  to  teach  each  subject  at  the  right  time 
for  the  education  of  heart  and  hand,  (3)  to  follow  nature  without 
missing  any  stages  of  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Ele- 
mentarwerk  is  rather  an  encyclopedic  handbook  for  teachers  and 
parents  who  are  expected  to  rearrange  the  book  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  just  given  and  those  contained  in  Basedow's  own 
Methodenbuch.  The  pictures  which  accompany  the  work  are  em- 
ployed throughout  to  give  concrete  background  and  in  many  cases 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  illustrations  which  could  better  have  been 
made  to  the  actual  concrete  objects,  and  in  many  instances  Basedow 
would  read  so  much  into  the  pictures  that  the  imagination  is  strongly 
exercised. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  work  is  the  first 
book,  which  deals  with  the  "Beginnings  of  elementary  instruction." 
The  education  of  the  child  begins  almost  from  birth,  for  even  the 
suckling  babe  is  affected  by  the  demeanor  of  those  around  him; 
hence  everything  that  the  child  perceives  must  be  orderly  and  pur- 
poseful. He  should  be  surrounded  by  educative  experiences.  Thus 
older  children  are  to  play  games,  such  as  the  alphabet  game,  in  his 
presence  to  incite  him  to  imitation.  The  older  children  ( Vorgiinger) 
play  an  important  part  in  the  early  instruction  of  a  child,  since 
Basedow  relies  so  much  on  imitation  in  the  early  years.  Basedow 
even  recommends  the  making  of  mistakes  by  the  older  children, 
merely  that  they  should  be  corrected  in  the  learner's  presence.  In 
language  teaching,  Basedow  insists  that  a  knowledge  of  things  shall 
go  with  a  knowledge  of  words  (Sachcrkenntniss  mit  Spracherkennt- 
niss).  There  is  an  interesting  section  on  the  teaching  of  names  and 
qualities  by  association  and  contrast,  a  method,  however,  which 
would  find  little  favor  nowadays.  But  at  no  stage  practically 
throughout  the  book  does  Basedow  mention  the  age  of  the  child 
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under  Instruction  at  enj  gifen  stage,  beyond  saying  thai  « iiihlhood 
extendi  to  the  age  of  ten,  end  "tart  youth"  to  sixteen  and  "second 
youth"  to  twenty      t;reat  impm  .m.i<  in-<i  t<,  games,  as  mm  h 

tor  their  socialising  experience!  as  for  exercise*  Basedow  gives  a 
tairh  comprehensive  Dumber  of  bucIi  games,  including  one  in  wlmh 
different   occupations  arc  imitated.     The   last   type  is  carried   over 

into  actuality  at  a  later  stage,  m  thai  tha  future  leader  may  be 

acquainted  with  all  types  of  vocational  life,  Throughout  the  whole 
work  there  runs  a  strong  moral  purpose  and  almost  every  lesson  is 
made  to  subserve  a  moral  end.  The  second  book  deals  with  *  Mis 
cellaneous  subjects,  especially  of  man  and  the  soul."  In  this  sec- 
tion a  full  account  is  given  of  the  human  anatomy,  of  phjalolefj 
and  psychology — an  ambitious  program  for  1  hat  pui*i>ort8  to  be  an 
elementary  curriculum.  In  this  book  is  contained  an  attempt  to 
introduce  instruction  in  sexual  matters,  which  was  taken  up  1>.\ 
other  philanthropinist  teachers  only  to  be  shelved,  until  its  Impor- 
tance is  again  recognized  at  the  present  time.  Basedow  makes  a 
good  defense  for  inserting  the  subject,  although  his  presentation  is 
somewhat  crude.  In  psychology  the  child  is  to  be  taught  about  rea- 
son, will  and  the  instincts.  From  this  book  we  pass  to  the  third 
book  on  "Popular  Logic,"  and  the  fourth  book  on  "Religion."  The 
latter  gives  an  account  of  the  common  basis  of  all  religions,  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  divine  Being,  and  the  different  religions  of 
the  world.  The  fifth  book  deals  with  "Moral  Instruction."  It  opens 
with  a  long  list  of  proverbs  and  moral  stories  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  virtues,  duties  and  rights  of  man, 
laws  for  public  preservation,  contracts  and  deception,  patriotism 
and  memorial  verses  summing  up  the  whole  book.  The  last  five 
books  are  compilations  on  the  occupations  and  classes  of  men  (Bk. 
(J)  ;  elements  of  history,  including  geography,  universal  history, 
mythology  and  fables,  and  heraldry  (Bk.  7) ;  nature  study  (Bks.  8 
and  9) ;  and  the  most  important  parts  of  grammar  and  style  (Bk. 
10).  These  books  may  be  consulted  for  the  most  varied  kinds  of 
information.  Thus  the  book  on  the  occupations  of  men  has  a  sec- 
tion on  the  art  of  riding,  dancing  and  fencing;  on  deception  in  trade : 
on  the  seasons;  the  elements  of  history  contains  sections  on  sociology 
and  political  science,  and  an  attack  on  the  teaching  of  mythology 
and  fables  to  children,  because  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  reason;  the  book  on  nature  study  includes  sections 
on  tools  and  implements,  on  ships  and  windmills,  and  architecture. 
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No  doubt  Basedow  was  capable  of  presenting  a  better  and  more 
logical  arrangement,  but  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  the  subscrib- 
ers are  responsible  for  the  later  parts  of  the  work  in  their  present 
form. 

The  justification  for  this  elaborate  reprint  is  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  great  and  influential  works  in  education,  and  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  period  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  Basedow  as  a  reformer.  This  renewal  of  interest  and 
appreciation  is  certainly  worthily  evidenced  by  such  a  publication. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  book  work,  respecting  a  scholar,  indicating  an 
appreciation  worthy  of  commendation. 

Paul  Monroe. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Wilhelm  Ostwald.  Grossc  Manner.  (Leipzig:  Akademische  Veiv 
lagsgesellschaft,  1910.  2d  edition.  Pp.  x,  424.  M.  14.  Geb., 
M.  15.) 

Roused  by  the  question  of  one  of  his  Japanese  students:  "May 
future  great  men  be  recognized  in  their  youth?"  Ostwald  answers 
that  "one  may  recognize  specially  gifted  scholars,  because  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  what  the  regular  course  of  instruction  offers  them" 
(p.  3).  He  delivers  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  German  school 
system.  Not  only  is  the  curriculum  severely  criticised,  but  the  period 
now  devoted  to  schooling  is  denounced  as  much  too  long  (p.  3;~>!)). 
The  notion  that  "with  the  school  no  experiment  dare  be  attempted" 
must  give  way  to  the  i m mediate  reform  that  is  needed.  Those  who 
are  competent  to  determine  the  nature  and  content  of  school  instruc- 
tion are  not  the  philologists,  but  professors  of  medicine  and  of  the 
natural  sciences,  high  military  officials  and  other  persons  of  marked 
achievement  (p.  355). 

Precocity  is  an  indication  of  future  genius.  Parents  and  teachers 
must  consider  well  the  nurture  of  such  children,  for  "not  seldom 
today  are  the  'heroes  of  thought'  forcibly  prevented  from  following 
their  heart's  desire"  (p.  340). 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  biographies 
of  six  famous  men  of  science — Davy,  Gerhard  t,  Liebig,  Faraday, 
Helmholtz  and  Mayer.  The  careers  of  these  men  are  scanned  to 
determine  the  biological  conditions  for  the  rise  of  genius.  On  the 
basis  of  the  popular  psychology,  which  seeks  to  comprehend  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  "characteristic  whole"   (p.  9),  and  of  the  "conception* 
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wiiicii  he  iins  gained,  though  doubtless  verj   Imperfectly,  trcm 
knowledge  of  men/'  Oetwald  divides  thinkers  Into  t \\ «»  groupa,  which 

be  <alls  Classicists  and   Romanticists.     Tins  division   is  based  ii|mmi 

the  relative  rapidity  of  menial  reactions  [Reaktkm-getn 

det  Qehte*)   (p.  371).    The  Romanticist  Ii  quick  t<»  think  and  t.. 

actj  the  Classicist  is  slow  to  think  ami  to  act.    Of  the  men  named 

above,  the  hist    three  are  Classicists.     Sin.,-.  Oftwald   be|ic\es.  gp 

men  comprehend  the  problems  of  their  life  work  in  their  youth  and 
develop  them  subsequently  (p.  '574  1.  the  quick-thinking  Bomauticisl 
can  develop  a  far  greater  number  of  the  basic  principles  of  his  life 
work  than  »an  the  more  deliberate  classicist,  whose  motto  is  uPn 

ted  m (if  ura"  I  ]».  384 

There  are  many  dismissions  full  of  interest      the  different  abilities 

of  Romanticist  and  classicist  as  teachers  (p.  375);  the  race  and 
nationality  of  distinguished  men  (p,  330)  ;  the  bothersome  question 

as  to  what   shall   be  done  with   men  of  science  grown  old    |  p.    i 
Finally,  he  speaks  of  women   and   their  place   in   science    (p.    I1 
points  out    several    reasons   for   their   lack   of  achievement,    and   de- 
clares that,  although  there  has  been  Inn  one  woman  of  the  first  rank 

in  science — Madame  Curie  "we  men  will  gladly  open  the  paths  of 
intellectual  activity  to  our  wives,  our  sisters  and  our  daughters  in  BO 
far  as  their  own  impulses  constrain  them  to  pursue  them." 

Laura  K.  Johnson. 
Simmons  College. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Authors'  abstracts. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  a  committee  on  periodicals  was  instructed 
to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  encouragement  of  systematic 
publication  of  "authors'  abstracts."  It  was  pointed  out  that  many 
so-called  reviews  of  articles  are  only  summaries,  and  are  often  very 
inadequate  and  belated.  It  was  suggested  that  the  psychological 
periodicals  should  encourage  authors  of  monographs  and  technical 
articles  to  send  authors'  abstracts  to  some  journal  at  the  time  the 
original  material  is  scheduled  to  appear.  This  would  guarantee 
correct  and  early  information  about  a  contribution.  Even  more 
helpful  than  this  is  the  author's  "preliminary  abstract"  of  a  paper, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  may  not  be  ready  for  publication 
for  some  time,  and  yet  may  contain  information  which  is  worthy  of 
announcement.  Then,  again,  there  are  many  articles,  e.  //..master's 
theses,  which  involve  original  work,  but  which  are  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  warrant  publication,  yet  of  which  a  paragraph  or  page 
abstract  would  be  a  worthy  announcement  and  a  serviceable  guide 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The  editors  of  this 
Journal  would,  therefore,  encourage  authors  of  monographs  and 
research  articles  within  the  field  of  educational  psychology  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  thus  securing  correct  and  timely  information 
about  current  contributions  to  educational  psychology  through  the 
columns  of  this  Journal.  If  a  similar  attitude  were  taken  by 
journals  in  the  other  fields  of  psychology,  the  review  work  which 
is  now  such  an  important  pari  of  periodical  literature  would  be 
greatly  strengthened.  C.  E.  8. 

Teaching-experiments  in  psychology.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Psychology,  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  a  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  recent 
Minneapolis  meeting  establishing  a  Committee  on  Teaching-Experi- 
ments in  Psychology.  President  Seashore  has  named  as  members 
of  the  new  committee:  Professors  G.  M.  Whipple,  J.  R.  Angell,  E.  L. 

(228) 
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Thorndike,  It.  M.  Yerkes  and   Marimrei   Washburn.     Tl        lulrmaa. 
Profc—or  Whipple,  urges  all   teachen  of   psychology   who  hare 

worked  out  successful  class  expel -intents,  or  who  would  Ih'  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  by  trying  out  rack  fllf  M  luinirtw  ae 
may  be  proposed,  to  communicate  with  the  committee  without  wait 
big  for  personal  solicitation.  For  the  two  types  of  ex|M-rimcnfs 
under  consideration,  see  the  report  of  the  first  -named  COauttft 
p.  68  and  p.  !H.  A  further  diseussion  is  reported  DJ  Bingham  (this 
JOURNAL,  May.  1010,  287). 

BXPBRIMBNTAL  schools.      We  lean   from   the  Zritschrift   fin    I 
perimmteUe  P&dagogik  that  the  city  of  .Munich  1ms  established  an 
"ex i »eri mental  school,"  in  which  disputed  questions  regarding  mcth 
ods  of  presenting  the  various  school  subjects   may   be   jmt    to   the 
test.     Such  a  movement  is  to  be  warmly  commended  to  our  larger 
American  school  systems.    Professor  Binet,  in  his  recent  l>ook,  Jj€s 
i'l'Cs  modernes  cles  enfants,  pleading  for  experimental   studies  of 
school  activities  by  school  authorities,  urges  them  4'to  remember 
that  instead  of  being  so  preoccupied  with  material  science,  with 
material  prosperity,  with  material  industry,  it  is  just  as  important, 
perhaps  more  important,  to  devote  their  attention   to  the  proper 
direction  and  organization  of  mental  energy;  for  it  is  mental  energj 
that  rules  the  world."     In  the  present  issue  Dr.  Wallin  makes  a 
number  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  sehool   in 
vestigations.     But  in  this  country  we  already  have  a  large  number 
of  institutions,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  sehool  systems. 
which  ought  to  be,  and  could  easily  be  made,  veritable  laboratOi 
for    educational    research.       These    are    the   state    and    city    normal 
and  training  schools,  with  their  attached  practice  schools.     At  p 
ent,  valuable  opportunities  for  experimental  study  in  these  schools 
are  going  to  waste,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
this  Journal  to  endeavor  to  arouse  a  demand  on  the  part  <»f  the 
public  for  the  better  utilization  of  these  opportunii 

J.  0.  i: 

ObtHOGBHICS.  The  rhild-study  movement,  which  has  nndonbtedly 
been  the  most  significant  movement  in  the  country  in  re.  nit  \eare, 
is  now  growing  out  into  a  number  of  specialized  and  eminently 
practical  movements.  One  of  these  is  destined  to  !>••  flealgnatfd  by 
the  rather  formidable  name  of  "orthogenics.''    On   November  16, 
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1908,  Professor  Witmer  added  the  sub-title,  "A  Journal  of  Ortho- 
genics" to  the  title  of  The  Psychological  Clinic,  and  later  denned 
the  new  term  as  "the  name  of  a  science  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  restoration  of  those  who  are  retarded  or  degenerate  to  a  condi- 
tion where  normal  development  becomes  a  possibility"  (The  Psy- 
chological Clinic,  III,  2).  Professor  Witmer  now  writes  that  he 
would  prefer  to  define  it  as  "the  science  of  normal  development." 
We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  original  definition  because  in  that  sense 
the  term  orthogenics  gains  a  specific  significance  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  any  other  word.  If  used  in  the  latter  sense  it  would  lose 
its  original  significance  and  would  be  too  general.  We  need  a  term 
to  designate  the  science  and  art  of  "righting,"  in  the  process  of 
development,  these  children  who  are  not  normal,  including  both  the 
sub-normal  and  the  super-normal;  and  the  word  orthogenics,  though 
unwieldy,  seems  to  be  the  best  word  for  the  purpose. 

C.  E.  S. 
» 
In  addition  to  the  experimental  school  mentioned  above,  there  has 
recently  been  established  in  Munich,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Munich  Teachers'  Association,  an  Institute  for  Pedagogcial  Psy- 
chology for  the  psycho-pedagogical  development  of  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  for  teachers  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  higher  studies.  Courses  are  offered  in  educational  psy- 
chology, pedagogical  theory  and  systems  of  pedagogy,  child  anthro- 
pology, school  hygiene  and  special  methods  in  school  subjects.  It 
has  an  experimental  or  practice  school  attached.  The  founding  <»l 
the  institute  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  A.  Fischer,  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Zcitschrifl 
filr  PMagogischi  Psychologie  und  Experiment elle  P&dagogik,  and 
the  founders  hope  for  an  ultimate  expansion  into  a  public  Academy 
of  Pedagogy  and  its  auxiliary  sciences. 

The  German  Association  for  Mother  Welfare  has  issued  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  ministers  of  education  of  the  allied  states  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  for  a  more  systematic  education  of  the  youth  in  matters 
of  sex.  The  craven  policy  of  silence,  evasion  and  lying,  characteris- 
tic of  most  parents  and  many  teachers,  is  roundly  condemned.  It 
is  not  only  cowardly,  but  futile,  since  nothing  is  really  kept  from 
the  children,  but  the  worst  aspects  of  sex  are  known  and  discussed 
in  secret  and  in  a  vulgar  manner.     Such  an  attitude  toward  sex 


\n||;s     AM.     NIK 
.pieslions  giv<>8   lisr   In   I  lie   luiisl    |N»l'llici<>UM   pra<  I  |,  ,-.   ,|||.|   |  ,,|; 

;i   grave  danger   to   the*   biological   efficiency    of   the   rare.      We  tntiHt 

and  thai]  have  a  new  education.    The  teacher,  not  the  rik  associate 
or  the  nilgai  book,  must  lead  children  to  the  Mraree  of  life. 
linn  thii  duty  over  to  parents  is  merely  to  shir!  i  vital  n 

bility,  for  parents  will  never  be  able  t<»  meet    the  situation  so  long 

as  the  school  fails  them  ns  completely  ;is  ii  now  do  erj  one 

knows  tlial   not  ten  parents  in  a  hundred  are  equal   to  the  deli, 
task.    Therefore,  the  Association  urgently  petitioni  for  the  appoint' 

nienl    of  a   commission   of   leathers,    phvsn  -inns  ami    parents,   which 

shall  make  Boch  practical  suggestions  for  the  education  of  children 
in  sex  matters  as  may  be  incorporated  in  the  course  of  Inatmctfen 

in  natural  science. 

The  New   York  City  Board  of  Education,   in   its  system   of   free 
public  evening  lectures  throughout  the  city,  has  Inaugurated  a  sei 

of  talks  on  "Phases  of  Education."    The  speakers  Include  many  col- 
lege presidents  and  educators  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  first-hand 

Information  OH  educational  problems.  Among  the  speakers  an 
nounced  are  Dr.  David  Bnedden,  state  School  Commissioner  for 
.Massachusetts;  Dean  Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  New  York  rniversity. 
President  .Marion  L.  Burton  of  Sm it li  College,  President  Ceorge  Har- 
ris of  Amherst,  President  Bush  Rhees  of  Rochester,  and  President 
diaries  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  rniversity. 

A  hill   looking  to  state-wide  medical   Inspection  of  all  children   in 
the    public    schools    has    been    Introduced    into    both    houses    of    the 

legislature  at  Nashville,  Tenn.    The  text  of  the  measure,   which 
is  based,  with  some  modifications,  on  the  Gulics  ayres  bill,  seems 

sane  and    reasonable,   and    we   irust    the   endorsement   of  the   State 
Board  of   Health   and  of  prominent   educators   in    the  State  will   be 

sufficient  recommendation  t<»  secure  its  passage. 

In   accordance  with   a   resolution   adopted  at    the   Boston   meeting 
Of  the   National   Falucat  ional   Association   there  sai   been   Sppointed 

a  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  which  is  to  investigate 

the  cut  ire  subject  <>f  the  conservation  of  the  eve  right  of  school  pupils 

in    the    United    States.     The    topics    for    investigation    arc    ill     the 
extent    to  which  defective  Vision   exists,   and   to  what   extent    thfe 

due  to  preventable  causes:  (2)  the  means  use. i  to  detect,  prevent 
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and  improve  such  defects;  (3)  the  character  of  illumination,  both 
natural  and  artificial;  (4)  the  relation  of  the  character  of  printed 
matter,  paper,  pencils,  etc.,  to  the  hygienic  use  of  the  eyes;  (5)  the 
effect  of  eye-strain  upon  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  pupils.  Information  regarding  first-hand  investigations  along 
any  of  these  lines  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  Miss  Ida  B.  Hiltz,  Room  206,  Metropolitan  Tower, 
New  York  City. 

The  current  number  (V,  6)  of  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychol- 
ogy is  devoted  to  articles  on  psycho-analysis,  principally  the  problem 
of  dream  interpretation. 

The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine  will  be  issued  monthly 
instead  of  bimonthly,  as  heretofore.  This  will  mean  the  publication 
of  two  volumes  a  year,  each  containing  about  GOO  pages,  but  the 
subscription  price  will  remain  unchanged  at  f  5.00. 

The  program  for  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  of  Educational  Psychology,  which  will  be  held  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  April  20-22,  includes  a  dinner  at  the 
Faculty  Club,  followed  by  an  informal  meeting  at  Teachers  College 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  regular  meetings  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning,  while  arrangements  have  been  made  for  visita- 
tion in  various  normal  and  training  institutions  on  Friday  morning. 
The  papers  thus  far  promised  are,  for  Friday  afternoon :  Robert 
MacDougall,  New  York  University,  "The  Psychological  Basis  of  Pri- 
mary Method;"  C.  B.  Robertson,  Cortland  Normal  School,  "A  Study 
of  Dental  Hygiene  in  Its  Relation  to  School  Progress;"  B.  N.  Hen- 
derson, Adelphi  College,  "The  Question  of  Motive  iii  Learning;" 
Paul  R.  Radosavljevich,  ''Reports  on  Research  Work  in  Experi- 
mental Pedagogy  at  New  York  University;"  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Co- 
lumbia University,  'The  Supposed  Value  of  Imagery  Tests  of  School 
Children.'1  For  Saturday  morning:  C.  B.  Robertson,  ''The  Status 
and  Problem  of  Laboratory  Psychology  in  Our  Normal  Schools;" 
J.  C.  Bell,  Brooklyn  Training  School,  "Some  Experiments  That  Have 
Proved  Profitable  in  Teaching  Psychology  in  a  Training  School  for 
Teachers;"  G.  M.  Whipple,  Cornell  University,  "Some  Class  Experi- 
ments as  Used  in  a  Course  in  Educational  Psychology." 


\Mii.s    wi.    \i  wg. 

Hm   article  00    PsyehoAnalysiN   and    Kdmation,   l»\    In     BfMtl 

Jones,  which  appeared  in  tin-  November  number  <>f  tins  .Iniitwi,,  and 

in  which  Important  questions  In  mi  education  were  discussed,  ban 

been  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher! 
in  School  Hyijivue  I  London). 

Il  is  announced  (hat   Professor  Hans  Meyer  has  presented 
marks   io   the   1  Diversity  of  Leipzig  for  the   laboratory   <>t    eineri- 
mental  psychology  established  by  Professor  Wilhcim  Wundt. — Sci- 
ence. 

The  death  is  reported  of  W.  A.  Nagel,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Rostock.  Nagel  is  known  to  investigators  in  education;!]  psychology 
particularly  for  his  extensive  and  important  contribution*  to  the 
theory  of  color-blindness.  His  test  cards  and  his  transmit  ted -light 
apparatus  for  examining  color  vision  are  radical  improvements  over 
the  older  forms  of  color  test,  and  have  enabled  us  to  differentiate 
variant  types  of  color  deficiency,  especially  of  color  weakness,  that 
are  both  theoretically  and  practically  significant 

The  convocation  address  at  the  seventy-eighth  convocation 
cises  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  March  21,  was  delivered  by  Pro 
fessor  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  director  of  the  School  of  Education* 

At  the  .Mobile  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Professor  w.  C.  Bagley  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  subject  of  the  Sigma  Xi  lecture,  recently  delivered  by  Pro 

fessor  E.  B.  Titchener  of  Cornell  University,  at  the  Universities  of 
.Minnesota,  Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  \v;is  "Types  of  Mind-.'" 

Professor  G.  M.  Whipple  will  give  two  courses  at  the  1911  summer 
ion  of  Columbia  University,  one  upon  Mental  Development,  open 

seniors  and  graduates;  one  npon  Psychological  and  Educational 
Measurements,  with  special  reference  to  mental  tests,  and  «»iH'n  only 

to  graduates.      Professor  K.  A.  Kirkp.it  rick  of  the  PftchbUTg  Normal 

School,  who  replaces  Professor  Whipple  at  the  Cornell  Daifen 

summer  school,  will  offer  there  a   COUIW  in  educational   psv,  h«.!. 

and  a  course  upon  methods  <>f  teaching  in  elementary  school  work. 


CUERENT   PERIODICALS. 

(In  this  section  only  such  article*  will  t>e  noticed  us  hear  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  tJte  interests  of  this  Journal.) 

L'EDUCATIOX.  Second  year,  No.  1.  March,  1010.  P.  Gaul- 
tier.  The  Formation  of  the  Will.  1-45.  A  general  discussion  of 
character  building,  and  the  duties  of  the  school.  The  author  shows 
how  the  will  develops  out  of  instincts,  modified  into  habits  under  the 
conditions  of  the  environment.  It  is  the  province  of  the  educator 
to  so  control  the  environment  that  desirable  habits  of  reaction  may 
be  developed.  To  this  end  initiative  should  be  cultivated,  but  obe- 
dience should  be  enforced,  and  corporal  punishment  should  be  used 
to  insure  correct  habits  of  obedience.  Lucie  Berillox.  Making 
Education  Attractive,  46-61.  The  tone  of  Ibis  article  is  almost  tin* 
opposite  of  the  preceding  stern  and  rigorous  preachment,  and  might 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  "soft  pedagogy.''  The  fundamental  motive 
of  work  is  pleasure.  Therefore,  let  us  strive  to  make  the  work  of 
the  school  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  satisfac- 
tion gained  from  unimpeded  instinctive  activities,  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  manual  occupations  in  education  is  strongly  presented. 
B.  Bourdox.  The  Study  of  tin'  Senses  of  School  Children.  62-83. 
The  eminent  psychologist  discusses  various  sensory  tests  that  eon  Id 
profitably  be  made  on  school  children.  Among  those  mentioned  are 
auditory  acuity,  limits  of  pitch,  pitch  discrimination,  auditory 
localization,  visual  acuity,  astigmatism,  perception  of  light  and 
color,  color  blindness,  comparison  <>i  visual  magnitudes,  stereoscopic 
acuity,  gustatory  threshold,  olfactory  threshold.  1  hernial  threshold, 
tactile  threshold,  tactile  acuity,  cutaneous  sensibility  for  movement, 
for  size  and  for  position,  and  stereognostic  discrimination.  Paul 
Gallois.  Reforms  of  Secondary  Education  and  Parents'  Associa- 
tions. 84-93.  The  author  accuses  the  French  government  of  too 
great  autocracy  in  the  control  of  the  schools.  Programs  are  made 
and  the  work  of  the  schools  regulated  to  the  minutest  detail,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  wishes  of  either  parents  or  teachers. 
The  result  is  rigidity  and  lack  of  adaptability  to  conditions.  A  plan 
adapted  from  American  secondary  school  practice  is  urged.  No.  2. 
June,  1910.  L.  Dugas.  Character  and  Habit:  Politeness.  153-161. 
An  analysis  of  the  psychological  and  social  bases  of  politeness,  and 
the  responsibility  of  education  in  this  respect.  P.  M ENTre,  The 
Educative  Value  of  the  Lives  of  Great  Men.  162-173.  A  forceful 
appeal  for  the  utilization  of  biography  in  the  education  of  adoles- 

(234) 
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cents,     imitation,  wonder  and  the  taste  for  anecdo  the  m 

siimtive  bases  on  which  1  he  educator  <  an  build.      II.  S.  BOI 
<'<mrses  in  Sc.i-    \lnraliti/  in  Cermanti.      196*207.      An  acninit   of  the 

movement    for  instruction   in  sex   hygiene  In  German    I 

\...  ::.    September,  1910.    M.  mi  \ni.    7%   Softool  '/>"/  '/"   F« 

ridnal.     906-817.     The    Instruction    Of    the    schools    has    dealt    with 
masses.      Most    of   the  studies  of  educa  I  ional    psycho|o»\    have   lw«en 
mass  studios.      Yei    ilie  great    need   of   the   time   is  the  dOfSlopSMBl 
of  the  individual.     Within  the  last  decade  progress  BAfl  sees   q 
in    the   investigation   of   individual    psychology,   and    teacheffl   Should 

have  a  better  training  in  this  ty] f  psychology'.     I.,  t     ininii:. 

Elementary  instruction  in    Modern   Language*  t-.    An  ad 

Durable  analysis  of  the  teaching  of  German  ami  English  to  French 

children.  B.  LaRCHBT.  The  School  Museum:  Its  Vaku  for  tin 
School,  :J.")o-359.  The  best  kind  of  school  museum  is  one  that  the 
children  have  collected  themselves,  under  the  guidance  and  - 
gesture  help  of  the  teacher.  No.  4.  December,  L010.  An.  Fkrrikr. 
The  Neto  Country  Boarding  Schools,  162-496.  An  excellent  Uhsi 
t rated  account  of  the  new  private  boarding  schools  in  Barope  and 
America  of  the  type  of  Abbotshohne  in  England. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

Vol.  38.    Burt  G.   Wilder.    Exhibition   of  and  preliminary  m 

n/ton  a  brain  of  about  one-half  the  average  size,  from  a  white  man  of 
ordinary  weight  and  intelligence,  96-97.  '"This  case  seems  to  show 
that  the  ordinary  human  intelligence  may  be  manifested  hy  means 
of  a  brain  one-half  the  usual  size,  exceeding  that  of  certain  apes  hy 
only  180  grams  (about  six  ounces  i.  and  not  quite  douhle  the  weight 
of  that  of  a  congenital  idiot." 

ri:i>A<;OGICAL  SEMINARY,    Vol.  xvii.     September,   1910. 
Harry  Woodburn  Chase.     Psychoanalysis  ami  the  inc., 
281-327.     Uriel'  exposition  of  the  theories  of  the  unconscious  held  hy 
Herbart,  Carpenter,  Lipps,  Wundt,  Sidis,  Prime.  Ifyen  and  otl 

followed  hy  an  extended  review  and  criticism  of  Freud's  pSYChol* 

John    k.   Pblsma.    a    child's  Vocabulary  and   its   Development, 

328-369.      Prints  detailed   vocahulary  of  his  daughter  and   anal'. 

its  development  from  birth  to  the  fourth  year,  showing  and 

methods  of  growth,  development  of  pronunciation  and  sentence  f"\- 

illation.      Has    bibliography    of    fifty  five    titles.      DAISI     B.    BBOWH. 

Young  People's  Ideas  on  the  Value  of  Bible  Study,    3*3 

port,  with  comments,  on  500  returns  to  a  <|uestionary  on  Bible  stodj. 
HSNBY  EL  GkM>DABD.      Four  Hundred  Feeble-Minded  Children  Cla 

by  the  /Una  Method.    387-397.     B  d  elsewhere  In  this 

Journal.      December.   1!M<>.     \V.\i.ti;i:   \l.   UlLBS.       L  Cfo 

tarn  and  High  School  Grades.     129-460.    Statistical  study 

Indicating  that  the  majority  of  pupils  who  take  a  hi»h  sch«>o|  course 
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have  made  rapid,  or  at  least  normal,  progress  in  the  elementary 
grades;  that  most  high  school  students  fail  in  some  of  their  work; 
that  the  schools  seem  better  fitted  for  girls  than  for  boys ;  that  indi- 
vidual rank  remains  about  the  same  in  the  high  school  as  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  rank  in  any  one  subject  represents 
approximately  the  rank  in  all  subjects.  Sarah  E.  Simons.  Imita- 
tive Writing  in  the  High  School.  451-479.  Urges  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish composition  to  make  use  of  imitation.  Prints  numerous  exam- 
ples of  imitations  by  high  school  students  of  the  style  of  well-known 
writers.  The  method  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  W.  E.  McGown. 
Report  on  the  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  a  Public  SchooQ 
Building.  480-490.  A  scientific  inspection  of  the  grounds,  site, 
heating,  ventilation,  illumination  and  sanitary  appliances  of  a  school 
building,  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
may  be  done  in  applied  school  hygiene.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Phy- 
sical Training.  491-496.  The  average  coach  or  trainer  robs  the 
athlete  of  the  best  lessons  of  self-discipline,  does  not  train  him  in 
the  art  of  keeping  permanently  and  perfectly  well.  College  and 
high  school  faculties  should  seek  to  utilize  for  intellectual  and  moral 
upbuilding  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  athletics.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
The  National  Child  Welfare  Conference:  Its  Work  and  Its  Relations 
to  Child  Study.  497-504.  The  conference  "is  a  forum  where  genetic 
psychologists  work  for  the  exceptional  child,  get  together  and  put 
mutual  questions,  report  results,  and  pool  their  knowledge  for 
mutual  benefit."  J.  E.  W.  Wallin.  A  Boys'  Exposition.  505-509. 
At  Cleveland,  April  29  and  30,  occurred  the  first  exposition  arranged 
for,  and  participated  in  by,  boys.  Over  2000  exhibits  were  viewed 
by  6000  visitors.  Five  divisions  wore  made:  industry,  art,  collec- 
tions, pets,  contests.  These  last  were  conducted  in  music,  literature, 
oratory,  costuming  and  gymnastics  and  were  rewarded  by  ribbon 
prizes.  The  whole  project  appears  novel  and  valuable.  Genevieve 
Boland.  Taking  a  Dare.  510-524.  Generalizations  and  conclu- 
sions from  a  study  of  191  cases  of  "dares."  Dare-taking  reaches  its 
climax  at  ten.  Its  origin  is  in  instincts  of  fear  and  pride.  Dare- 
taking,  on  the  whole,  should  be  discouraged.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est temptations  to  children,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  misbehavior. 
Wm.  H.  Burnham,  Ph.D.  European  Investigations  in  School  Hy- 
giene. 525-533.  Eecounts  methods  employed  for  combatting  diph- 
theria in  London,  showing  undesirability  of  closing  schools,  but 
extreme  importance  of  detecting  and  isolating  the  "carriers."  Also 
describes  two  epidemics  of  tremor  hystericus  at  Basel  that  were 
finally  checked  by  pedagogic  treatment. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  I.  1911 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  morr  extended  review.) 

A  mi  mil  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  the  Royal  University  of  Home, 
for  the  Year  1010-11)1 1 .     Koma  :   Presso   In   Sr<|»-  della   Smola, 
1911.     Pp.  140. 
Contains,  among  other  valuable  Items,  an  addreai  by  I'rofeeeor 

Caporali  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Legislation  on  Elemental  \    In>ti  u<  tion 

in  Italy,"  and  another  by  Professor  De  Sanctis  on  "Expel  i  mental 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy." 

The  Canal  Zone  Schools,  Manual  and  Cuius,  of  Stiidi/.  Mt.  Hope, 
Canal  Zone:  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  Press,  1910.  Pp 
Judging  from  this  course  of  stud}*,  the  school  work  of  tin*  Canal 
Zone  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of  most  localities  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  particular  excellence  is  the  plan  of  work  in  BngHah  and 
Hygiene. 

P.  Carts.     Truth  on   Trial.     Chicago:  The  Open  Conn    Publishing 
Co.,  1910.     Pp.  vi,  138.    fl. 
This  volume  includes  several  papers — most  of  them  reprinted  from 
the  Monist, — in  which  Dr.  Cams  takes  sharp  issue  with   Profefl 
James,  Mr.  Schiller,  and  other  protagonists  of  pragmatism. 

H.  EL  BORNE,     Idealism  in  Education.      New    York:  The  MarmiMan 
I  umpany,  1910.     Pp.  xxii,  183. 
This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a   later  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

William  Lee  Howard,  M.l>.    Plain  Fads  on  Bern  Hygiene    Nei 
fork:  Edward  J.  Clode,  1910.    Pp.  171.    #1. 
a  straightforward,  vigorous  discussion  oi  venereal  dlacaeoe,  their 
causes,  spread)  coneequencea  and  prevention.    To  be  reviews!  later. 

JOSBPB   JA8TBOW.     The  Qualities  of    Men.     Iloston  :   lloiightmi   Mif- 
flin Company,  1910.     Pp.  183.    $1. 
A  study  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  Individuality  from  the 
point  of  view  of  modern   peychology.     The  teacher  will   find  main 
delightful  and  helpful  passages  in  it.  __ 
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Hikozo  Kakise.  A  Preliminary  Experimental  Study  of  the  Con- 
scious Concomitants  of  Understanding.  Keprinted  from  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology,  22  :  January,  1911.  Pp.  14-65. 
An  interesting  contribution  to  the  "imageless  thought"  contro- 
versy. "A  chief  condition  determining  whether  or  not  one  shall 
have  a  definite  image  (visual  or  verbal  or  other),  in  understanding 
familiar  words  or  phrases,  is  the  length  of  time  the  process  con- 
tinues. If  one  reacts  quickly,  i.  e.,  at  the  stage  of  familiarity,  or 
concept,  etc.,  one  will  not  have,  as  a  rule,  any  definite  images,  regard- 
less of  individual  differences,  and  of  the  concreteness  or  abstractness 
of  the  stimulus.  If  one  dwells  longer  upon  the  stimulus  one  will 
usually  have  some  particular  representations,  the  majority  of  which 
will  be  recent  memorial  associations,  in  predominantly  visual  form, 
in  the  case  of  visualizers,  and  in  predominantly  verbal  form,  in  the 
case  of  verbalists,  regardless  of  the  concreteness  or  abstractness  of 
the  stimulus." 

E.  B.   Lowry.     Truths.     Talks    with   a    Hoi/    Concern  tug    Himself. 

Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.,  1911.  Pp.  !>.",.  60c.  mi. 
A  series  of  simple,  straightforward  talks  with  a  boy  who  is  about 
to  leave  home  for  school,  informing  him  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  at  puberty,  warning  him  against  quack  medical  advertise- 
ments, and  pointing  out  the  dangerous  consequences  of  "sow ing  wild 
oats." 

Paul  Monroe.  Editor.  A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Vol,  /.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  Pp.  xiii,  (554.  $r>  net 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  five  which  the  Cyclopedia  will  in- 
clude, and  contains  articles  from  "abacus"  to  uChrysostom."  Among 
the  longer  and  more  important  psychological  articles  we  note:  Abil- 
ity, Acquired  Characteristics,  and  Apperception,  by  E.  N.  Hender- 
son; Activity,  by  C.  H.  Judd  and  John  Dewey;  Adolescence,  by  A.  E. 
Tanner,  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  W.  H.  Burnham;  Aphasia,  by  S.  I. 
Franz;  Arithmetic,  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Burnham;  Associa- 
tion, by  W.  B.  Pillsbury ;  Attention,  by  J.  R.  Angell ;  Character,  by 
John  Dewey;  Child  Psychology,  by  Naomi  Norsworthy,  and  Child 
Study,  by  B.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  The  Cyclopedia  is  an  indispensable 
reference  work  for  the  teacher's  library. 

F.  W.  Mott.     The  Brain  and  the  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song.     New- 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1910.  Pp.  107. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  little  handbook  on  the  matter  of  a  common 
function  and  experience  which  is  but  little  understood.  It  is  written 
mainly  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view,  but  contains  many  hy- 
gienic and  other  practical  suggestions  on  voice  production  in  speech 
and  song. 
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n;.»\\.  Bernard  Bart  urn  IIobioh  Primcr.    Bubeonooiou*  I'h* 
nomena.    Barton:  Ettchard  <;.  Badger,   L910.    Pp.  in.    |L20 

lM't  . 

\  symposium  of  six  articles,  reprinted  from  tin*  Journal  of   \i> 

mol  Psychology,  ;ui<i  constituting  the  most  authoritative  <liKcus- 

siun  «.t'  that  elusive  term,  the  aubco  Would  that  tin-  hook 

might  have  a  wide  circulation  among  a  certain  elaae  of  psi-min 

chologists,  \\ -iu»  fancy  they  have  explained  a  phenomenon  when 

thei  have  referred  it  to  the  subconscious! 


Wilhelm  Ostwald.    Natural  Philosophy,    New  fork:  Benrj  Boll 

ft  Co.,  L910.     Pp.  186. 
UA  brief  survey  of  all  science,  aiming  to  provide  a  complete 
thesifl  of  the  results  of  the  specialization  of  the  hurt  half  century.*1 

atement  of  the  fundamental  concepts  common  to  all  science. 

C.  B  brnaldo  1. 1;  Qumos.    Modern  Theories  of  Criminality.    (Trans 
lated  from  the  2d  Spanish  edition,  by  Alfonso  de  Salvio,  PhJ). 
Boston:  Little,  Prown  ,\-  Co.,  L911    Pp.  rxvii,  249.    |4  net 
This  is  the  first  book  in  the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series  srhich 
comprises  nine  translations  of  Important  treatises  in  criminology 
in  foreign  languages,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.    Will  be  reported  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

L.   Raymond.      Education.  Art  ami  dries.     New    fork: 
Funk  ft  Wagnalls,  1911.     Pp.  343. 
An  interesting  collection  of  addressee,  and  papas  of  historical 
interest,  some  of  them  prepared  a  third  of  a  century  i 

William  s.  Sadler,  M.l>.     The  cans,  ami  can-  of  Voids.    Chic* 
A.  G.  IfcClurg  ft  Co.,  L910.     Pp.  147.    *i  net 
Probably  there  Is  no  more  widespread  and  distressing  mahuh 
than  the  common  cold.    Not  onlj  is  it  disagreeable  and  Inconvenienl 
in  itself,  but  it  is  frequently  the  harbinger  of  some  more  serUms  mal- 
of  the  throat  and  lungs.     5  •  ;  ninni  i  old*  an*  pmhnhh  due  to  igno 
ranee    This  little  volume  presents  in  simple  statement  an  excellent 
utiti.   dii  i  of  the  eanse  and  nature  of  colds,  and  | 

Mi.ii   and   profusely    illustrated   directioni   lot   treatment    and 
edj   cure,     h   will  certainrj   save  doctor's  bills,  and  maj   *ave 
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Jessie  E.  Sampter.     The  Seekers.     (With  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Koyce.)     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley,  1910.     Pp. 
xii,  302.     |1.25. 
A  report  of  the  meetings  of  a  club  of  six  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  an  adult  leader,  discussed  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  life.     The  dialogues  have  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  high  school  teachers  who  understand  and  appreciate 
the  adolescent's  serious  attitude  toward  the  eternal  problems. 

B.  S.  Talmey,  M.D.     Psyche:  A  Concise  and  Easily  Comprehensible 
Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Psychiatry  and  Psychology.     New 
York:  The  Medico-Legal  Publishing  Company,  1910.     Pp.  viii. 
282.     |2.50. 
This  book  is  written  primarily  for  students  of  medicine  and  law, 
who  need  a  general  knowledge  of  psychiatry,  but  have  no  oppor- 
tunity "to  wade  through  more  extensive  text-books."     We  hope  to 
give  further  account  of  it  later. 

W.  Percival  Westell.     The  Book  of  the  Animal  Kingdom    {Mam- 
mals).    London:  J.  M.  Dent   &  Sons,  Ltd.     New  York:   E.   I*. 
Button  &  Co.,  1910.     Pp.  xx,  379.     $4. 
A  "natural  history"  book  of  a  very  "popular"  type. 


We  have  laws  regarding  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in 
almost  every  State,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  school  men  in  New 
York  Cit}'  a  public  school  principal  pointed  out  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  getting  these  laws  enforced.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  division 
of  authority.  The  school  authorities  have  no  power  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  complaint  to  the 
magistrate,  and  too  often  the  magistrate  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  school.  In  Sweden  the  si i nation 
is  quite  different.  Not  only  do  the  school  authorities  have  ample 
power  to  enforce  the  attendance  law,  but  if  a  child  of  school  age  is 
arrested  for  a  misdemeanor,  instead  of  being  brought  before  a 
criminal  or  juvenile  court,  he  is  turned  over  to  the  school  officials. 
the  case  is  investigated  by  the  attendance  officer,  the  principal  and 
the  teacher  to  whom  the  child  is  responsible,  a  report  is  made  and 
action  is  taken  accordingly.  Thus  the  "Superior  School  Commis- 
sion," as  one  of  its  members  has  said,  has  more  power  than  any 
other  body  in  Sweden,  more  than  the  courts  themselves. 


M*   i*"~-| 


TI1K   SCIENTIFIC   BTUDI   OF  THE   TEACHING   OF 

SPELLING. 

HI.NRY  C.  PI 

Principal  of  tkt  Uotmca   Hew*  Btementwr*  School,  I  Rife 

/  mi .  i  «ity. 
I. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  genuine  interest  thai  pro( 
rive  teachers  are  taking  in  the  scientific  study  of  teaching 
method.    Too  long  have  we  been  satisfied  to  condemn  <>r  ap- 
prove  a  method  of  instruction  by  the  expression  of  mere  j>er- 
BonaJ  opinion,  witliout  attempting  to  measure  carefully  the 
alts.    It  is  a  sii^ii  of  real  progress  when  such  loose  metb 
judgment  arc  giving  way  to  accurate  and  painstaking  me 
uients  of  results  such  as  the  modern  scientist  uses  in  inter- 
im-- his  tacts.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  values 
in  education  that  cannot,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  be  measured 
i>y  modern  statistical  methods,  but  this  fact  should  not  prevent 
the  student  of  education  from  applying  those  methods  wher- 
i  quantitative  measurement  is  possible. 
It  is  th<'  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  an  experiment 
thai  was  designed  to  decide  between  two  controverted  details 
in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  and  to  point  out  further  lines  of 
investigation  in  spelling  instruction  thai  may  be  punned  by 
experiments  of  a  similar  type.     The  point   that   the   writer 
-lies  to  emphasize  is  not  the  importance  of  the  question  fa- 
ted,  for  that   is  relatively  trivial,  but   the  method  of 

rimentation  employed. 
Educational  investigation  should  not  be  crudely  empirical, 
nor  merely  psychological;  it  should  test  the  efficiency  and  the 
angle  factor  bo  the  teaching  process  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  normal  accompaniments  of  it  room  situa- 
tion.   The  tyj f  experimentation  employed  hy  the  trained 

t  in  his  laboratory  njrly  useful,  but  it  has 

limitations.     It^  chief  defect  is  that  it  isolates  from  its 
iral  setting  the  issue  t<>  be  tested.    The  experiment  about 

(Mil 
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to  be  described  is  of  the  comparative  type.  Its  method  is  to 
compare  accurately  two  controverted  points  in  the  teaching 
process,  taking  care  that  the  other  factors  of  the  normal  class- 
room setting  be  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  Both  types  of 
experimentation,  the  psychological  and  the  comparative,  are 
valuable,  but  they  should  supplement  each  other.  A  proper 
combination  of  the  two  would  seem  to  offer  the  most  satisfac- 
tory foundation  for  the  scientific  study  of  teaching  method. 

II. 

An  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Homonyms. 

It  is  current  practice  in  our  schools  to  teach  homonyms  in 
pairs  or  groups,  such  as  piece,  peace,  colonel,  kernel.  Some 
people,  however,  have  claimed  that  such  a  grouping  together 
confuses  the  pupil  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  teach  each 
word  separately,  with  some  interval  of  time  between  the  two. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, which  of  the  two  methods  is  the  better. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  is  well  adapted  to  such  a  study 
because  in  each  grade  there  are  two  sections  of  the  same  size 
and  of  practically  the  same  native  ability.  The  general  plan 
of  the  experiment  was  first  to  test  the  ability  of  each  grade  to 
spell  certain  selected  homonyms,  then  to  have  these  homonyms 
taught  by  the  regular  teacher  of  one  room  by  one  method,  and 
by  the  teacher  of  the  other  room  of  that  grade  by  the  other 
method.  After  that  the  pupils  were  to  be  examined  again  on 
the  same  homonyms  and  the  results  compared  with  those  of 
the  first  test. 

The  object  of  the  first  examination  was  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupils  to  spell  ten  pairs  of  homonyms  as  they  occurred 
in  twenty  detached  sentences,  an  effort  being  made  not  .to  have 
the  pupils  realize  that  they  were  being  tested  on  these  par- 
ticular words.  Consequently,  only  the  following  explanation 
was  made  before  the  sentences  were  dictated:  "I  am  going  to 
dictate  to  you  several  short  sentences.  You  will  be  given  time 
enough  to  write  each  one  carefully.  I  will  pronounce  each 
sentence  twice,  and  no  questions  will  be  answered.' '  The 
object  of  allowing  ample  time  and  of  pronouncing  each  sen- 
tence twice  was  that  inability  to  spell  the  word  should  be,  so 


i  in.    n\.  m\..  Of   BFI  i  i  Ufa 
ihlc.    the   Ollly    lr.1^.,1    |,„  ■    ;,    i,,|    |  T|„. 

papen  were  then  ted,  sad  bom  the  ten  pain  of  homo- 

nyms five  pain  were  selected  th.it  preeented  the  mosl  difficulty 
to  the  grade.    The  homonyms  select*-.!  in  this  way  for  eaofa 

the  following: 


III 

VI 

pair 

k-rn.-l 

tail 

uh 

rlH.-l 

1MB 

Iridic 

ih.-ir 

scene 

cereal 

l.ridal 

i,. 

DM61 

f|»»Hs»^rt 

too 

desert 

\\  hole 

burrow 

■Mi 

plsin 

rood 

hols 

horoiuh 

isle 

pin  i 

tail 

in.-<|.ii.. 

ceiling 

lend  hue  medal  sealiux  faint 

In  arranging  to  have  these  words  taught  in  the  two  rooms 

de  great  care  was  taken  to  have  all  the  facton 

constant  exeepl  that  in  one  room  the  homonyms  were  to  be 

by  side  and  in  the  other  room  with  an  interval  of 

thn  -in-  days  between  the  words  of  each  pair.    The 

ben  were  called  together  and  the  exaci  method  to  be 

•  1  was  carefully  explained.    A  uniform  time  limit  of  fifteen 

minutes  was  placed  on  the  spelling  lesson,  and  the  exact  words 

to  be  taught  in  each  room  were  specified.    The  following  brief 

outline  of  the  method  <>f  teaching  agreed  upon  was  then  placed 

in  the  hand  taeh  teacher,  together  with  the  words  to  be 

taught  and  the  date  of  each  lesson.   It  was  further  agreed  that 

these  words  should  not  be  reviewed  or  taught  in  any  other  way 

than  sjKM'ified. 

BTBP8    in    TEACHING    BOMON1  Ms 


I  iWhni  taught  tOfStfcsr) 

II.  r.    in   two  word*  that  are 
nottDced  alike,  but  spelled  dif- 


i  When  taught  separately) 


"Look  at  this  word  carefully.    Copy 


-♦-cause  they  ha\.>  differ-  I   »   s.-.«   if   it    it    visualised 

.-•sningw.    Look  st  them  care*  i\. » 

fill! 

establish  correct  visualixati< 

ring  out  meaning  bj  the  teacber  summarise  by 

|  mrful  definition, 
at  ion  by  pupils,  using  word  in  sentence:  then  have  each  pupil 
write  a  sentence  osinf  it 
tig  out  in  sll  cases  the  three  (actors  of  memmimg.  9ommd  and  trriffra  form. 
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The  following  words  were  selected  for  each  lesson.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  words  to  be  taught  in  each  room  of  a  given 
grade  are  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  one  room 
the  homonyms  are  brought  together,  while  in  the  other  room 
they  are  separated : 


, 

-Wednesday, 

November  20 



■\ 

Grade   III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Room    109 

Room    110 

Room    200 

Room    111 

Room    201 

Room    202 

(Together) 

(Separate) 

(Together) 

(Separate) 

(Together) 

(Separate) 

witch 

witch 

potato 

potato 

shoulder 

shoulder 

some 

some 

promise 

promise 

( noun ) 

( noun ) 

fair 

faii- 

there 

there 

pigeon 

pigeon 

fare 

pale 

their 

too 

bow    (verb) 

bow   (verb) 

told 

told 

pencil 

pencil 

bough 

scene 

neighbor 

neighbor 

scissors 

cough 

bureau 

scissors 
•  •ough 
bureau 

— Friday,   N 

|^\TM   PL'U         OO 

r~~ 

o\  E.M  I.KK     — — 

^ 

ghost 

ghost 

cellar 

cellar 

alcohol 

alcohol 

afraid 

afraid 

wrong 

wrong 

necessary 

necessary 

pail 

pair 

bole 

hole 

medal 

medal 

pale 

lend 

whole 

eight 

meddle 

burrow  (vb.) 

ache 

ache 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

village 

village 

women 

women 

business 

bouquet 

business 
bouquet 

— Monday,  I 

• 

' 

s<  »\  I  \i  i.lr  JL<y — 

" 

such 

such 

carriage 

carriage 

group 

group 

between 

b«  'tween 

scenery 

scenery 

religious 

religious 

rode 

Care 

to 

to 

peace 

peace 

road 

road 

too 

tail 

piece 

bough 

roof 

roof 

musician 

musician 
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After  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  last  spelling  lesson 
the  pupils  of  the  five  grades  were  examined  again  on  these 
homonyms.  This  final  test  was  given  under  conditions  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  test,  except  that  the  sentences 
dictated  were  not  the  same,  but  were  sentences  employing  the 
homonyms  under  practically  similar  conditions.  Both  the 
first  test  and  the  final  test  were  conducted  by  the  writer  in 
person,  and  care  was  taken  to  give  the  test  to  the  two  rooms 
of  a  grade  at  practically  the  same  time  in  the  school  session, 
so  that  the  fatigue  of  the  class  might  not  be  a  greater  factor 
in  one  room  than  in  the  other. 

The  papers  of  the  first  test  and  the  final  test  were  then  ex- 
amined carefully  and  the  results  tabulated  as  shown  in  the 
following  summary : 


Table 

I,  Sho 
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1.63 

VII 
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68 

25 

.'.  7  ! 
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54 

41 

26 

1.58  ' 

Av.  per 

Av.  per 

grade, 

grade, 

2.29 

1.61 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  summary  shows  a  gain  in  efficiency 
for  the  together  method  in  every  grade  except  the  fifth.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  such  a  method  of  comparison  may  not 
be  a  true  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  methods. 
For  example,  if  one  method  showed  a  net  decrease  in  errors  of 
30,  that  is  a  change  from  100  errors  on  the  first  test  to  70 
errors  on  the  final  test,  while  another  method  showed  a  similar 
decrease  of  30  errors,  but  a  change  from  50  errors  to  20  errors, 
obviously  the  latter  method  would  be  far  better,  because  in  the 
former  case  there  was  more  room  for  improvement.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  submit  the  results  to  a  different  kind 
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of  a 

who 
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nnparison.    This  was  done  by  rninj.iitiii-  tin*  average  | 
1  those  who  had  one  error  on  tin*  first  test,  then  of  those 
had  two  errors,  and  so  on.    The  resultfl  of  thi-  method  of 
ttrison  are  shown  in  Tabic  II- 
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study  of  Table  II  shows  that  the  together  method  is  the 

■  efficient  in  all  grades.    The  reversal  of  the  situation  in 
ie  V  ifi  interesting.    It  will  be  noted  thai  the  pupils  who 

•  eight  errors  on  the  first  test,  that  is,  the  poorest  speller-, 

*  a  decided  gain  by  the  together  method:  so  much  so,  in 

that  the  total  average  gain  by  the  together  method  wa- 
ter than  by  the  separate  method. 


Tabu   hi 


rc,l  from    Tnhlc   //.   Shoiriny    Improvement   >,f    //,.     <;„o4  Sellers  Q* 
i$  mid  the  iwprnr,  m>  ut  of  //,»■  !"»,,■  spelters  as  a  Group. 
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Table  III  compares  the  good  spellers  as  a  group  and  the 
poor  spellers  as  a  group.  Here  again  the  together  method 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  superior  both  for  good  and  poor 
spellers,  the  only  exceptions  being  for  the  poor  spellers  of 
Grade  III  and  the  good  spellers  of  Grade  V. 

Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  together  method 
was  not  as  positive  in  Grade  V  as  in  the  other  grades,  the 
median,  the  average,  and  the  average  deviation  for  Grade  V 
were  computed. 


Table  IV,  Showing  the  Median,  Average,  and  Average  Deviation  for  Grade  V.     Fig- 
ures Represent  the  X umber  of  Errors. 


TOGETHER 

METHOD. 

SK  PAR  ATI* 

:   METHOD. 

First  Test. 

Final  Test. 

First  Test. 

Final  Test. 

Median. 

3.78 

£86 

5.6 

3.3 

Average 

3.3 

2.9 

r>..-) 

3.2 

Aver.  Dev. 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  units  of  measurement  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  accurately  from  Table  IV  whether  the 
together  method  is  superior  to  the  separate  method.  One  can- 
not decide,  for  example,  positively  whether  an  improvement 
from  3.78  errors  to  2.86  errors  is  greater  or  less  than  an  im- 
provement from  5.6  errors  to  3.3  errors.  Of  course  the  gain 
in  the  latter  case  expressed  numerically  is  greater,  but  this  is 
offset,  partially  at  least,  but  how  much  we  do  not  know,  by  the 
fact  that  improvement  was  easier  to  secure  when  the  median 
of  the  first  test  was  5.6  than  when  it  was  3.78. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  enough  pupils  were  examined  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  of  this  experiment. 
The  reliability  of  these  figures,  however,  has  been  computed 
with  the  result  that  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  we  may  say 
that  the  conclusion  would  not  be  changed  if  the  number  of 
pupils  tested  was  increased  almost  indefinitely. 
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There  is  one  element  of  uncertainty  thai  could  not  be  elimi- 
aated  by  this  experiment,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Thi*  can  be  done  bgr  trying  the  experiment  in 
other  Bchools  under  similar  conditions.    It  i-  hoped  that  this 

may  be  done  so  that,  if  the  same  general  results  in  favor  of  the 

together  method  of  teaching  homonyms  are  obtained,  ■  final 

conclusion  may  be  reached  eoneerninir  this  one  factor  in  the 

teaching  of  spelling. 

This  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  in  the  M<»ntHair. 
X.  J.,  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Archibald  B. 
Knight,  Principal  of  the  Central  Schools.    Mr.  Knighi  n 

the  same  dictation  tests,  word  lists,  and  teaching  direction- 
were  ased  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  the  results  v. 
measured  by  the  same  method-.    The  following  smnmarie* 
(Tables  V  and  VI )  show  the  conclusions: 


Tabu  v.  Showing  Total  Decrease  In  Knot*  i„  t/,,    Te$U  at   Ifoatotetr, 
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Table 

VI,  Showing  Average  Improi 

ement  as  Based  Upon  Groups  Arranged 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  situation  in  Grade  V  was 
the  same  in  Montclair  as  at  Horace  Mann.  The  separate 
method,  according  to  Table  V,  was  slightly  superior  to  the 
together  method,  but  this  was  reversed  by  the  method  of  meas- 
urement used  in  Table  VI.  The  reason  for  this  reversal  was 
the  same  as  at  Horace  Mann,  namely,  the  marked  improve- 
ment of  the  poorest  spellers. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Knight's  letter  may  par- 
tially explain  the  fact  that  in  Montclair  the  separate  method 
seemed  superior  to  the  together  method  in  Grade  VII: 

"This  reversal  in  seventh  grade  results  may  be  due  entirely 
to  the  superior  spelling  ability  possessed  by  VII  pupils, 
although  I  thought  that  in  spelling  there  was  no  great  differ- 
ence between  the  classes.  In  assigning  the  separate  method, 
which  seems  to  have  least  in  its  favor,  I  purposely  gave  this 
method  to  pupils  having  a  trifle  higher  scholarship  average. 

"However,  I  sought  to  give  the  tests  to  the  classes  as  nearly 
equal  in  ability  as  possible.  The  together  method  in  most 
instances  seems  to  have  overcome  any  slight  handicap  that 
may  have  existed,  thus  furnishing  quite  conclusive  evidence  in 
its  favor. ' ' 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  mooted  points  in  the  teaching 
spelling  that  should  be  carefully  investigate!. 
se  can  hest  be  determined  by  experiments  of  a  compara: 
type  Bimilar  to  the  one  described  in  this  paper,  others  can  be 

investigated  by  simply  measuring  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
results  obtained  in  different  school  systems,  bid  in  all  cases  we 
should  cease  to  give  much  value  to  the  "lumped"  personal 
judgment  of  individual  teachers. 

(1)  Formal  vs.  incidental  teaching.  May  we  rely  upon 
teaching  spelling  incidentally  in  connection  with  other 
school  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  the  period  set  aside 
upon  the  daily  program  for  formal  instruction  1  The 
investigations  of  Rice,  Cornman,  and  others  have  tended 
to  discredit  so  much  formal  teaching  as  many  schools 
have  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Dr.  Wallin  will  describe  experiments  showing  that 
formal  teaching  is  better.  At  all  events,  the  question 
remains  unsettled,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable field  for  experimentation. 

Class  study  vs.  independent  study:  Can  we  secure 
better  results  by  using  the  spelling  period  for  controlled 
learning  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  allowing 
no  outside  study,  than  by  the  more  customary  praet 
of  merely  testing  in  class  whether  or  not  pupils  have 
learned  the  lesson  by  themselves?  In  other  words,  what 
La  the  best  way  of  using  the  fifteen  minutes  generally 
assigned  to  spelling?  Experiments  on  this  issue  have 
recently  been  conducted  in  the  Horace  Mann  Behoof  and 
will  he  described  fully  in  the  May  isSue  of  the 
College  Record. 
(3)  Isolated  vs.  contextual  spelling.  To  what  extent  does 
the  mastery  of  a  word  in  isolation  (oral  or  written  spell- 
ing of  single  words  or  of  a  list  of  words)  imply  the 
ability  to  spell  a  word  in  composition  or  context?  Thi- 
is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  much  light  will  Ik? 
given  by  a  careful  measure  of  quantitative  results. 
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(4)  Grouping  of  words  in  lists.  How  helpful  would  it  be 
to  have  words  grouped  in  lists  according  to  (a)  common 
roots,  suffixes  or  prefixes,  (b)  common  phonograms,  (c) 
common  rule  of  spelling  as  a  basis,  (d)  unity  of  associa- 
tion in  their  meaning,  as  when  all  the  words  are  names 
of  colors,  tools,  etc.?  It  is  common  in  some  schools  to 
group  words  in  this  way  in  the  lower  primary  grades, 
but  would  it  be  helpful  in  the  upper  grades  also? 

(5)  Syllabication.  Does  the  pupil  learn  words  more  read- 
ily when  they  are  divided  into  syllables?  Some  spelling 
books  do  not  separate  the  words  into  syllables,  while 
others  do.  It  is  a  problem  that  presents  many  complica- 
tions of  a  psychological  nature,  but  carefully  planned 
experiments  of  a  comparative  type  would  probably  point 
to  the  truth  of  the  issue. 

(6)  Number  of  ivords  for  a  spelling  lesson.  Are  we  at- 
tempting to  teach  too  many  words  at  each  lesson?  How 
many  more  words  can  be  learned  in  a  fifteen-minute 
period  by  a  seventh  grade  pupil  than  by  a  third  grade 
pupil?  The  work  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection. 

There  are  many  other  vital  issues,  a  careful  consideration  of 
which  would  carry  one  beyond  the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  I 
refer  to  the  questions  concerned  with  the  association  of  the 
different  factors  involved  in  the  learning  of  words,  with  the 
various  methods  of  correcting  misspelled  words,  and  with  the 
best  method  of  selecting  the  vocabulary. 


PEDAGOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  REPORT.1 

OTTO   LIPMANN,    I'M. I)., 
I{> )  liu.  C,<  nutnni. 

Ever  since  tlie  earliest  days  of  pedagogical  psychology  the 
problems  of  memory  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 

<  onsideration  of  investigators.  But  the  treatment  of  these 
problems  has  been  somewhat  one-sided.  Only  that  function  of 
memory  which  expresses  itself  in  learning  and  in  retaining 
and  forgetting  material  previously  learned  hafl  been  tnken  into 
account.    The  experiments,  which  are  termed  "memoi 

iments  simply,  consist  essentially  in  giving  the  observer 
-tune  sort  of  material,  usually  verbal,  with  the  instruction  that 
he  shall  so  master  this  material  as  to  be  able  later  verbal  1; 
reproduce  it.  Thus  it  is  characteristic  of  this  sort  of  experi- 
ment that  from  the  beginning  the  attention  is  directed  to  that 
which  is  later  to  be  reproduced. 

Without  doubt,  these  experiments  do  not  exhaust  the  far 
more  extended  role  which  memory  plays  in  our  mental  life. 
For  we  retain  not  only  those  impressions  which  were  received 
when  the  attention  was  especially  directed  to  them,  but  we  re- 
member also  experiences  and  details  of  experiences  which  were 
originally  not  direct  objects  of  our  attention.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  latter  function  of  memory  is,  not  only  for  the 
Bdolt,  for  whom  it  is  the  exception  to  "learn"  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  for  the  child,  of  uncommonly  greater 
practical  significance  than  that  which  comes  into  play  in 
memorizing. 

It  is  the  service  of  Stern  (9)  to  have  been  the  first  to  open  op 
this  other  side  of  the  memory-problem  to  an  experimental 
treatment.    He  was  especially  interested  in  the  legal  signiti- 

<e  of  just  this  last-mentioned  function  of  the  memory,  and 

'Translated  from  tli»'  author's  manuscript  by  Pr.  Hki.kx  P.  COM    I 
in  Psychology.  wniesley  College     Rm  irort    Isstsgi    \<  translated  "n& 
except  in  the  caae  of  the  Au**afjr  of  ■  /<  *j  l  witness),  where  the  trans- 

lation "testimony"  is  used. — Editors. 
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contrasted  this  process  of  reporting  [Aussage-Leistung]  with 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  learning.  In 
truth,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  has  to  do,  if  not  entirely,  still 
very  essentially,  with  those  details  of  an  experience  to  which,- 
at  the  time,  he  did  not  especially  direct  his  attention. 

Accordingly,  Stern  formulates  the  question:  What  is  the 
result  when  some  one  who  has  had  a  certain  experience  is  later 
called  upon  to  give  a  report  about  the  details  of  this  experi- 
ence? This  problem,  in  many  different  phases,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  large  number  of  experimental  investigations.2 
The  material  for  the  report  has  been  varied  (pictures,  narra- 
tives, events,  localities),  as  has  been  also  the  time  intervening 
between  the  original  experience  [Wahmehmung]  and  the  re- 
port, the  form  of  questioning  and  the  division  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  experience.  A  comparison  has  been  made  also  of  re- 
ports of  different  categories  of  persons  (educated — unedu- 
cated, masculine — feminine,  adults — children).  To  this  large 
number  of  formulations  of  the  problem  corresponds  a  large 
mass  of  detailed  results,  which,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
can  be  considered  only  incompletely  established.  They  are, 
in  part,  of  a  general  psychological  nature;  in  part  they  are 
directed  toward  solving  the  practical  problem  of  the  reliability 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  this  paper  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  results  which  seem  of  pedagogical  signifi- 
cance ;  that  it  to  say,  to  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  reports 
of  children. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  the  report-research  is  to 
show  that  reports  are  in  general  extremely  unreliable.  "While 
this  is  true  to  a  high  degree  even  of  the  reports  of  adults,  the 
number  of  misstatements  shows  a  marked  increase  when  the 
reports  of  children  are  investigated.  And  it  must  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
observers  should  purposely  tell  an  untruth.  We  may  certainly 
assume  that  in  all  the  experiments  under  consideration  the 
report  was  always  given  "according  to  the  best  knowledu*' 
and  belief"  of  the  observer.  When,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  so 
many  mistakes  are  made,  it  must  furnish  food  for  thought  not 

2(10),  (4).  and  the  bibliography  In  the  ZeiUchrift  fiir  angewandte  Psycholo- 
gic, Vols.  I  and  IV. 
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only  to  the  judge  who  has  to  do  with  Hie  testimony  of  wit 

D688e8,   bu1    also   to   the  educator.      For   how   r>fton   the   latter 

meets  with  notorious  untruths,  and  i-  then  all  too  ready  with 
the  accusation  of  "lying."    Againsi  such  an  attitude  I  should 

like  to  emphasize  what   seems   to  me  pedagogically  the  D  I 

important  result  of  the  report  research:  thai  the  deduction 
from  untruthfulness  to  lying  is  by  no  means  invariably  justi 
Bable;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  wiU  to  speak  the 

untruth,  there  are  quite  other  eauses  for  mistakes  in  reports; 
and  that  it  is  just  in  the  ease  of  the  child  that  these  other  can 
play  an  unusually  important  role. 

When  we  attempt  to  classify  the  factors  that  can  lead  t«.  n 
false  report  we  must  distinguish  between  conditions  which 
affect  (1)  the  perceiving  [Wahrnehmung],  (2)  the  remember- 
ing and  (3)  the  report  itself. 

Let  us  begin  writh  the  first,  and  ask  what  it  is  that  differen- 
tiates the  perception  of  the  child  from  that  of  the  adult  in  such 
a  way  as  to  result  in  a  less  reliable  report.  One  might  assume 
that  the  child's  power  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  re- 
ported object  is  actually  less  than  that  of  the  adult.  For  this 
assumption,  however,  we  have  no  valid  ground.  On  the  other 
I  land,  I  believe  that  we  may  rightly  assume  that  the  child  ami 
the  adult  direct  their  attention  to  entirely  different  details  of 
an  experience.  For  if  a  child  is  shown  a  picture  and  asked  to 
describe  what  he  sees — if,  that  is,  a  perception-report  insti 
of  a  memory-report  is  demanded  of  him — it  is  astonishing  how 
his  interest  and  attention  are  directed  toward  details  that,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  the  adult  does  not  notice  at  all.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  child  does  not  notice,  or  at  most  notices  only 
secondarily,  just  those  details  which  seem  to  the  adult  the 
"essential"  ones.  That  this  fact  must  play  an  important  role 
in  the  memory-report  as  well,  I  have,  though  not  strictly 
proved,  still  made  very  probable  by  the  following  argument 
(3) :  If  the  distribution  of  attention  were  the  same  for  all  indi- 
viduals, and  only  the  degree  of  concentration  showed  quanti 
tative  differences,  then  those  objects  which  were  noticed  most 
by  one  class  of  individuals,  about  which,  that  is,  we  obtain  the 
best  reports,  would  be  the  ones  most  noticed  by  other  persons 
also.   One  would  expect,  of  course,  to  find  quantitative  differ- 
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ences  in  the  absolute  number  of  mistakes,  but  the  order  of 
objects  when  arranged  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  were  reported  would  be  the  same  for  all  classes  of  ob- 
servers. This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  and  differences  in  such 
an  order  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  due  only  to  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  attention.  It  is  true  that  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  how  the  child's  distribution  of  attention 
differs  from  that  of  the  adult.  I  can  only  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  result  of  Stern's  (8)  which, while  it  presumably  does 
not  exhaust  the  differences  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
certainly  has  a  bearing  on  the  question.  Stern  distinguishes 
a  "Substance" -stage,  an  "Actuality "-stage  and  a  "Rela- 
tion"- and  "Quality "-stage.  From  the  reports  characteristic 
of  these  different  stages  we  may  perhaps  conclude:  that  the 
child  at  first  notices  mainly  objects ;  later  he  turns  his  attention 
to  their  properties  and  to  actions,  and  only  during  the  last 
stage  does  he  notice  the  relations  between  objects.  After  not- 
ing these  facts  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  us  that,  in  experi- 
ments as  in  life,  the  child's  report  seems  more  defective  than 
that  of  the  adult.  For  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  we  ques- 
tion him  mainly  about  those  details  which  seem  to  us  adults 
essential,  but  which  are  not  at  all  "essential"  to  the  child,  and 
which  he,  tberefore,  leaves  more  or  less  unnoticed.  We  indeed 
have  reasons  for  calling  just  those  details  essential,  but  for  the 
child  these  reasons  do  not  yet  exist.  If  the  child,  in  his  turn, 
were  to  formulate  the  questions,  probably  the  adult  would  suc- 
ceed equally  ill  in  reporting  details  which  for  the  child  are 
essential.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have  strictly  no  right  to  call  the 
report  of  the  child  faultier  than  that  of  the  adult.  Cautiously 
formulated,  all  that  we  ought  to  say  is  that  the  child  reports 
certain  things — and  just  those  details  that  seem  to  the  adult 
essential — more  poorly  than  does  the  adult.  Here,  then,  as 
almost  everywhere  in  child  psychology,  we  find  that  we  must 
trace  quantitative  differences — the  number  of  mistakes  in  the 
report — back  to  qualitative — the  distribution  of  attention.  On 
every  side  we  meet  with  the  fact  that  the  adult  differs  from  the 
child  not  only  in  a  bare  more  or  less,  but  in  a  thus  and  so  not 
capable  of  being  quantified. 
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This  view  seems,  however,  to  leave  one  objection  -till  mi 
answered,  namely,  if  a  child  is  questioned  about  thingi  thai  be 
has  not  noticed,  lie  might  be  expected  to  answer,  "]  dmt 

know,"  and  thus  gaps  in  his  report,  hut  nol   actual  miital 

would  be  explained.  Bnl  both  gape  and  miatakee  in  i  report 
evidently  point  to  corresponding  defect*  in  the  mtamory  of  the 

reported  object,  and  here  we  find  ;m   intimate  connection   be 
tween  gaps  and  mistakes.     For  we  run   ohserve  in  our  own 
mental  life  B  tendency  to  fill  out  somehow  the  gaps  in  our  mem 

ories  when  oner  our  attention  ia  catted  to  them;  and,  naturally, 
this  filling  ont  does  not  always  occur  in  a  way  thai  correspond* 
to  reality. 

When,  next,  we  ask  how  the  child  has  his  attention  called  to 
Buch  memory-gaps,  we  come  to  a  further  group  of  factors  that 
may  result  in  mistakes  in  the  report — those,  namely,  that  lie 
En  the  condition  of  the  report  itself.  An  essential  factor  here 
is  the  form  of  the  report,  whether  it  is  a  free  "narrative/1  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  "interrogatory,"  consisting  in  answ< 
to  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  narrative  ia  usually  in- 
complete, hut  relatively  free  from  mistakes,  while  in  the  in 
terrogatory  the  answer  "I  don't  know"  seldom  occurs,  hut  i 
large  proportion  of  the  statements  are  wrong.  The  reason  ia 
just  that  i»iven  above:  by  the  question  the  child's  attention  ia 
called  to  gaps  in  what  he  remembers,  and  these  gaps  he  then 
fills  out.  If  the  question  itself  does  not  suggest  an  an-wer, 
then  the  filling  out  usually  follows  along  customary  lii 
When,  for  example,  I  ask  the  color  of  a  certain  piece  of  furni 
ture,  I  usually  receive  the  answer  "yellow"  or  "hrown."  even 
if  the  particular  piece  of  furniture  in  question  waa  of  BOme 
other  color.  Other  children  (3),  on  the  contrary — perhape  the 
less  intelligent,  though  that  is  not  yet  determined — have  a  way 
of  emancipating  themselves  from  custom  and  giving  free  play 
to  their  fancy  in  filling  out  such  gaps. 

In  this  connection  one  question  deserves  more  detailed  treat 
ment:    Why  does  the  child  accept  so  readily  for  Ailing  out  the 
gaps  in  bis  memory  any  material  that  comes  to  hand,  whether 
through  suggestion,  through  his  own  imagination  or  through 
custom?    This  brings  us  to  a  further  fundamental  character 
istie  of  the  childish  imagination,  which  fnrnishea  another  rea- 
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son  why  the  child's  reports  are  more  faulty  than  those  of  the 
adult.  This  fundamental  characteristic  is  that  everything  that 
is  imagined  is  imagined  as  real.  Independently  of  whether  an 
image  comes  as  a  memory-image,  or  is  called  up  by  fancy  or  by 
suggestion,  always  at  first  it  bears  for  the  child  the  character 
of  a  memory-image,  i.  e.,  it  plays  the  role  of  a  real  experience. 
In  this  crude  formulation  the  statement  holds,  of  course,  ouly 
for  the  very  small  child.  For  soon  the  increasing  store  of  ex- 
perience brings  with  it  the  recognition  that  much  which  fancy 
pictures  for  its. own  pleasure  behaves  quite  differently  in  crude 
reality. 

"Leicht  bei  einander  wohnen  die  Gedanken, 
Doch  hart  im  Eaume  stossen  sich  die  Sachem" 

But  even  with  the  school  child  this  recognition  is  relatively 
so  little  developed  that  the  lack  of  it  may  be  held  responsible 
for  many  wrong  reports. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  fancy  in  causing 
wrong  reports  may  be  omitted  here,  since,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  this  factor  does  not  admit  of  an  experimental  treatment. 
But  even  here  observation  has  brought  to  light  much  valuable 
material  (7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  sugges- 
tibility (2)  has  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  experimental 
report-research. 

In  discussing  suggestion  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  narrower  and  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  extend  our 
study  to  include  any  influence  of  suggestive  questions  (6), 
though  such  influence  is  not  by  any  means  always  that  of  sug- 
gestion proper.  We  find  here  a  definite  dependence  of  grade 
of  suggestibility  on  the  age  of  the-  observer ;  younger  children 
prove  to  be  very  much  more  suggestible  than  older  children 
or  adults.  In  order  to  understand  this  fact  we  must  make 
clear  to  ourselves  the  different  possible  ways  in  which  suggest- 
ive questions  may  exert  an  influence.  Let  us  consider,  first, 
suggestion  in  the  technical  sense.  This  occurs  when  a  question 
about  a  detail  of  an  experience  alters  an  actually  existing 
knowledge  about  that  experience.  For  example,  the  observer 
has  seen  a  room  with  two  windews,  and  remembers  the  fact 
correctly.    Now,  when  asked  if  the  room  did  not  have  three 
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windows,  Le  revises  his  memory  and  makes  hie  report  agree 
with  the  question.  It  is  evident  thai  such  n  result  will  be  tin- 
more  likely  to  appear  the  weaker  and  hazier  the  memory  of 

this  detail  of  the  experience  is,  on  the  our  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  more  authority  the  questioner  has  over  the  person 
questioned.    In  the  ease  of  young  children  it  is  obvious  that 
both  these  factors  are  present  to  a  high  degree    What  ground 
we  have  for  assuming  thai  a  child's  memory  of  those  del 
about  which  we  usually  ask  is  incomplete  has  been  shown 
above.    And  the  degree  of  authority  which  the  questioner 
exerts  over  the  one  questioned  may  be  assumed  to  be  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  difference  in  their  ages.    Not  only 
does  the  authority  of  the  questioner  under  some  cireumst 
cause  the  observer  to  revise  his  knowledge,  but  very  often  the 
effect  of  a  question  put  by  a  person  in  authority  is  that  the 
observer  does  not  consult  his  own  knowledge  at  all  in  giving 
his  answer.    The  essence  of  the  suggestive  question,  then,  con 
sists  in  the  fact  that  it  actually  puts  certain  answers  into  the 
mouth  of  the  person  questioned.    So  that  very  often  BUeh  an 
answer  is  given  without  any  reflection,  for  the  observer  says 
to  himself,  "If  the  respected  person  who  is  questioning  me 
expects  such  an  answer,  then  it  must  be  the  right  one."    In- 
deed, the  authority  of  the  questioner  can,  by  mean-  of  suggest 
ive  questions,  bring  about  answers  that  are  almost  lies.    The 
answer  suggested  by  the  question  is  sometimes  given  even  con 
trary  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  observer,  either  because 
the  latter  is  too  shy  to  contradict,  or  because  he  wants  to  please 
the  questioner  or  to  escape  from  further  questioning,  et 

After  this  discussion  of  what  are  presumably  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  the  notorious  inadequacy  of  children-  re 
ports  we  come  to  the  educationally  important  question: 
whether  and  how  the  child's  ability  to  report  can  be  improved  ; 
whether,  that  is,  a  training  in  giving  reports  is  possible,  and  by 
what  means  such  a  training  would  be  carried  out.  This  ques- 
tion, too,  has  repeatedly  been  investigated  experimentally.1 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  these  researches  show,  in 
agreement  with  the  theory  stated   above,   th.it   B   t ruining  in 

'Reports  about  phyaica]  demonstration!  (with  sp«»<i:ii  rafleranea  t..  tba  <iuea- 
tlon  of  training  In  reporting)  in  (1)  and  <•"»». 
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giving  reports  is  possible — but  possible  only  when  one  can 
direct  the  child's  attention  to  those  details  of  an  experience 
that  seem  to  the  adult  the  essential  ones.  In  other  words,  the 
training  in  giving  reports  must  imitate  and  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess that  otherwise  mere  increasing  years  and  the  accompany- 
ing accumulation  of  daily  experience  brings  about — the  trans- 
formation of  the  child's  distribution  of  attention  to  one  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  adult.  Several  methods  for  accom- 
plishing this  training  are  conceivable.  For  one  thing,  one 
might  use  the  report-experiment  itself  as  a  means  of  training.4 
From  the  questions  that  are  asked  in  this  the  child  gradually 
learns  what  details  he  must  notice.  Such  a  training  in  report- 
ing might  easily  be  added  as  memory  instruction  to  the  usual 
instruction  in  observation.  The  only  difference  would  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  objects  would  be  described  by  the  child  not 
during  preception,  but  after  they  had  been  shown  to  him  and 
then  taken  away.  Moreover,  the  instruction  in  observation 
itself  may  be  used  as  a  training  in  reporting,  in  that  during 
the  child's  very  perception  of  the  object  his  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  " essential"  details  and  concentrated  on  just 
those  details. 

Further,  a  second  very  essential  factor  in  a  child's  report 
can  be  influenced  by  memory-instruction.  By  calling  the 
child's  attention  to  his  misstatements  one  teaches  him  to  take 
a  critical  attitude  toward  his  own  report.  In  this  way  he 
learns — more  quickly  tlian  he  would  learn  through  ordinary 
experience — that  gaps  in  his  memory  may  not  be  filled  in  at 
his  own  sweet  will;  that  all  material  for  the  filling  in  that  is 
furnished  by  fancy,  custom  or  suggestion  must  first  be  tested 
as  to  its  agreement  with  the  actual  experience  reported ;  finally, 
that  if  all  the  material  that  comes  to  mind  for  filling  in  the 
gaps  fails  to  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough  criticism,  the  answer 
"I  don't  know"  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  doubtful  answer. 

4For  an  experimental  study,  showing  the  nature  of  die  Improvement  due  to 
such  training,  see  W.  S.  Foster.  The  Effect  of  Practice  Upon  Visualizing  and 
Upon  the  Reproduction  of  Visual  Impressions.  This  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 
January,  1911,  pp.  11-22.— Editors. 
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FURTHER  WORK  ON  NUMERICAL    ACCURACY    IN 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN.     DOES  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

NUMERICAL  ACCURACY  TRANSFER? 


London,  England. 

SUMMARY. 
A  class  of  72  boys,  with  an  average  age  of  slightly  over  ten  years, 
was  divided  into  two  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils'  ability 
in  arithmetical  reasoning.  One  group  was  given  ten  practice  exer- 
cises in  numerical  computation,  while  the  other  was  occupied  with 
drawing.  Both  groups  were  then  tested  with  the  same  problems  in 
arithmetical  reasoning,  the  pupils  solving  the  problems  rationally, 
but  not  working  them  out  numerically.  There  was  marked  improve- 
ment in  computation,  but  no  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  this  improve- 
ment to  arithmetical  reasoning. 

I.     The  Problem  Stated. 

In  a  previous  piece  of  work  dealing  with  this  subject*  I  en- 
deavored to  discover  whether  improvement  in  accuracy  of 
numerical  computation  gave  any  transfer  effect  to  accuracy 
of  arithmetical  reasoning.  The  results  were  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. No  regular  and  constant  improvement  in  the  accuracy 
of  arithmetical  reasoning  followed  upon  improvement  in  the 
accuracy  of  numerical  computation,  even  though  the  improve- 
ment in  the  latter  was  very  large.  But  there  were  indications 
in  three  out  of  the  four  schools  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  groups  which 
showed  large  practice  effects  in  numerical  computation  did 
somewhat  better  work  in  arithmetical  reasoning  than  the 
groups  not  practiced.  I  ventured  the  hypothesis  that  this 
might  be  due  to  a  release  of  mental  energy  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  the  rational  solution  of  the  problems.  I  suggested  that 
this  release  might  arise  from  the  superior  facility  attained  by 
the  practiced  groups  in  the  purely  computational  part  of  the 

*See  this  Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  December,  1910,  pp.  557-589. 
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work.     Roth  the  preliminary  and  final  testa  in  arithmetical 

reasoning  were  worked  out    in   numerical   results,  though  the 

accuracy  of  the  rational  steps  in  tin  process  vras,  of  course, 

the  only  consideration  for  which  marks  for  reasoning  w< 
given.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  change  of  method  was  desirable. 
If  the  arithmetical  problems  were  not  worked  out  numerically, 
(i)i d  yet  solved  rationally,  we  should  have  a  better  means  for 
testing  the  transfer  (if  any)  of  improvement  in  numerical  ac- 
curacy to  accuracy  in  arithmetical  reasoning,  and  a  safer  bask 
from  which  to  calculate  correlations.  The  following  research, 
therefore,  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  already  referred  to,  with 
one  considerable  modification  in  method  and  a  few  minor  one-, 
all  of  which  will  appear  in  the  detailed  account  which  follow-. 

II.     The  Experiment. 

1.  General  plan.  The  experiment  was  carried  out  in  a  mu- 
nicipal boys'  school  situated  in  a  rather  poor  neighborhood  in 
London.    The  work  was  done  with  the  whole  of  a  large  el 

of  boys,  72  in  number,  of  an  average  age  of  10  years  3  months, 
on  July  31,  1910.  They  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their  Stand- 
ard III  year  when  the  experiment  began.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  equal  groups  on  the  results  of  six  preliminary 
tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning.  One  of  the  groups  was  subse- 
quently practiced  in  arithmetical  computation,  whilst  the  other 
group  practiced  drawing.  After  10  practice  exercises  had  been 
given,  the  two  groups  were  put  together  again  and  worked  six 
final  tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning.  No  other  arithmetical 
work  than  that  which  is  here  recorded  was  done  by  either 
group  during  the  time  the  experiment  lasted,  and  the  school 
curriculum  of  all  the  pupils  in  both  groups  other  than  in  arith 
metic  was  precisely  the  same.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  final  tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning  for  Group  A  and 
Group  B  may  indicate  whether  the  improvement  in  numerical 
accuracy  shown  by  the  practiced  group  is  or  is  not  transferred 
to  accuracy  in  arithmetical  reasoning. 

2.  Chronology  of  the  tests  and  e&ercises.  Six  preliminary 
tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning  were  given  on  Thursdays  and 
Tuesdays,  June  30,  July  :,.  7,  1_\  14  and  19  from  9.55  to  10._:> 
in  the  morning,  following  immediately  after  Scripture  lesson. 
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On  the  results  of  this  work  the  class  was  divided  into  two  equal 
groups.  The  summer  vacation,  lasting  rather  more  than  a 
month,  now  intervened.  When  the  school  reassembled  one  of 
the  two  groups — Group  A,  hereafter  called  the  practiced  group 
— worked  10  exercises  in  rule  sums  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing an  improvement  in  accuracy  of  numerical  computation. 
The  other  group — Group  B,  the  non-practiced  group — worked 
exercises  in  drawing.  All  the  practice  exercises  were  worked 
from  9.55  to  10.25  in  the  mornings,  following  immediately  after 
Scripture  lesson.  The  exercises  were  given  on  successive 
school  days,  on  August  25,  26,  29,  30,  31 ;  September  1,  2,  5,  6 
and  7.  It  is  common  in  elementary  schools  to  work  rule  sums 
at  least  once  a  day,  though  new  forms  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lems would  not  be  taught  on  successive  days;  otherwise,  I 
should  have  insisted  on  a  larger  interval  between  the  succes- 
sive practice  exercises.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able research  to  determine  just  what  that  interval  between  les- 
sons is  that  which  produces  maximum  improvement,  even  for 
work  of  this  mechanical  kind.  The  question  is  most  probably 
not  to  be  solved  by  a  mere  application  of  the  Rule  of  Three, 
namely,  the  more  exercises  in  a  given  time,  the  more  improve- 
ment. After  the  practice  exercises  were  completed  the  two 
groups  were  put  together  again,  and  worked  six  final  tests  in 
arithmetical  reasoning.  The  work  was  done  on  Thursdays  and 
Tuesdays,  as  before,  and  at  the  same  time  of  day  as  all  the 
previous  tests  and  exercises.  The  tests  were  given  on  Septem 
ber  8, 13, 15,  20,  22  and  27. 

3.  Tests  and  exercises  with  method  of  marking.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  of  the  tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning: 

1.  Five  books  each  contain  419  pages.  How  many  pages 
are  there  in  all  the  books  1 

2.  I  have  2000  marbles.  I  give  59  to  each  of  18  boys.  How 
many  have  I  left! 

3.  If  24  pounds  of  bacon  cost  18  8.,  and  16  pounds  of  sugar 
cost  5  s.  4  d.,  how  much  more  is  the  bacon  per  pound  than  the 
sugar 1 
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4.    A  Parmer  sold  three  boraes  a1  627  10*.,  681  LS   .  8  '/.  and 
».")>•.  iw/.    With  the  money  he  bought  two  cows  al  614  i  r.6d« 

each  and  12  calves.    What  did  each  calf  cost! 
.").    Sixty-eight  yards  of  silk  were  bought  at  5  .*.  8  <l.  a  yard  i 

39  yards  of  it  were  sold  .-it  7  *.  o"  <£  a  yard.   What  price  mud  the 

remainder  he  sold  at  per  yard  so  lli.it  there  may  he  neither  train 

nor  lossf 

Teachers  and  others  who  are  accustomed  to  analyze  the  men 

t;il  processes  of  children  will  see  that  No.  1  is  a  "one  step*1 

problem,  No.  2  is  a  "two  step'1  problem,  No.  .'5  has  three 

No.  4  has  four  steps  and  No.  5  has  five  steps,    Before  the  teal 

-cries  began  preliminary  exercises  were  given  to  the  boys  in 
which  they  were  required,  not,  as  in  the  usual  Bchool  exerei  •• 
to  find  numerical  solutions  for  arithmetical  problems,  but  to 
write  down  how  they  would  solve  them.  They  were  encour- 
aged and  helped  to  express  themselves,  and  any  statement  w.i- 
accepted  which  gave  a  true  method,  or  any  part  of  it,  however 
imperfect  the  verbal  expression,  spelling  or  grammar.  When 
they  had  acquired  confidence  in  this  work  the  series  of  tests 
was  begun.  May  I  say  that,  quite  apart  from  its  use  in  helping 
us  to  solve  this  question  of  the  relationship  between  different 
forms  of  accuracy,  teachers  will  find  this  a  valuable  form  of 
scholastic  exercise,  and  examiners  will  be  able,  by  means  of  it, 
rapidly  and  easily  to  obtain  a  measure  of  a  candidate's  power 
to  solve  (in  so  far  as  correct  method  goes)  a  considerable  nam 
her  of  various  forms  of  arithmetical  problems. 

The  second  set  of  problems  in  the  preliminary  tests  was  also 
arranged  so  that  the  first  sum  was  a  one-step  problem,  the 
second  a  two-step  problem,  and  so  on.     Similar  precautions 
were  taken  with  the  other  sets.    Each  set  of  problems,  there 
fore,  carried  a  maximum  mark  of  15. 

A  specimen  practice  exercise  in  rale  sums  follow-: 

1.  Add  £14 11  s.  91/4  d.,  616  2  n.  si ., ,/..  63  12  8. 7%  d.,  141  2  ,. 

2.  From  679  11  8.  1 1  ' ,  d.  take  629  14  8.  11%  d. 

3.  £9  8  8.  7%  d.  X  9. 

4.  £96  14  5.  4U,  dL-* -5. 
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5.  Add  £27  13  s.  7%  d.,  £24  5  s.  4%  d.,  £8  19  5.  4y2  d.  £26  3  .5. 
5i4«iv6  5.0y2^ 

6.  From  £86  0  s.  0%  e*.  take  £25  12  5.  4%  & 

7.  £12  14  5.  II34  d.  X  6. 

8.  £85  16  5.  7%  d.  -7-  7. 

9.  Add  £2 15  5.  3%  rf.,  £52  17  5.  6%  rf.,  £36  4  5. 1%  d.,  £11  5  5. 
8%  &.,  7  s.  8V2  d. 

10.  From  £94  2  5.  8%  6/.  take  £28  15  5.  7%  d. 

11.  £745.71/46/.  XI 2. 

12.  £76 12  s.  11% d.  -r- 12. 

13.  Add  £17  15  5.  8%  c/v  £2115. 10%  67.,  19  5.  7%  rf.,  £24  1  5., 
10%  d.,  £48  12  5.  0  d. 

14.  From  £51  17  5.  8%  d.  take  £26  11  5.  9%  d, 

15.  £18  6  5.  4%  6/.  X  5. 

16.  £94  18  5.  8%  rf. -- 8. 

The  length  of  the  exercise  was  so  arranged,  it  was  thought, 
that  no  boy  could  do  all  the  work  in  the  time,  but  by  the  seventh 
exercise  it  was  necessary  to  add  one  more  sum,  and  by  the 
tenth  two  more.  In  marking  the  answers  the  units  taken  were 
the  individual  processes  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  It  took  some  weeks  to  mark  the  papers  in 
this  way,  and  the  exercises  followed  each  other  day  by 
day;  but  the  interest  of  the  boys  was  maintained  by  the 
rough  and  ready  method  of  telling  them  after  each  exercise 
how  many  sums  they  had  got  right.  By  the  method  adopted 
for  research  purposes  errors  were  not  made  cumulative.  If 
a  boy  made  an  error,  it  was  marked  as  an  error,  but  was  not 
held  to  involve  other  errors  necessarily.  His  error  was  ac 
cepted  and  his  sum  worked  through  from  that  point  to  see  if 
he  had  really  made  any  more  errors.  The  boys  who  did  the 
exercises  in  drawing  were  also  informed  how  many  marks 
they  got  for  each  exercise,  but  the  method  of  marking,  like  the 
mere  marking  of  sums  right  or  wrong,  was  not  refined  enough 
to  enable  me  to  use  the  results  for  correlation  purposes  with 
any  confidence. 

Special  care  was  taken  in  framing  the  final  tests  in  arith- 
metical reasoning,  which  were  to  be  worked  out  after  the  prac- 
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tiee  exercises  were  completed.  Ii  irai  thought  ;it  Ural  that  the 
tests  given  in  the  preliminary  leriea  night  be  given  again* 
Bui  Buch  m  course  would  possibly  have  placed  a  prendnn  on 
the  work  of  pupils  who  possessed  highly  developed  rote  mem- 
ories, bo  it  w.ms  not  adopted.  There  was  a  iray  to  repeal  the 
problem  swithout  running  into  this  danger.  The  "principle" 
of  each  problem  could  be  exactly  duplicated,  whilst  the  n;u 
and  numbers  could  be  changed.    This  was  accordingly  done. 

Problem  1  of  the  first  set  of  final  tests  became — 

If  four  trees  each  contain  357  apples,  how  many  apples  are 
there  on  all  the  trees? 

Problem  2  became — 

I  have  3165  cherries.    I  give  72  to  each  of  21  girls.    How 
many  have  I  left  ? 

Similar  duplications  were  made  with  the  second  set  of  pre- 
liminary problems,  with  the  third,  and  so  on. 

In  so  far  as  the  rational  steps  for  the  solutions  are  con 
cerned,  the  six  final  tests  were  identical  with  the  six  prelimi- 
nary tests;  Test  1  corresponding  to  Test  1  of  the  preliminary, 
and  so  on.    The  maximal  mark  for  each  of  the  12  tests  was, 
therefore,  the  same ;  namely,  15. 

III.    Results. 

Seventy-two  boys  commenced  the  experiment,  but  some 
boys  left  the  school  during  its  course,  and  some  were  absent 
for  long  periods,  so  that  the  number  finally  available  was  64. 
I  will  give  first  the  division  of  the  class  into  two  equal  groups, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  six  preliminary  tests  in  arithnnti 
eal  reasoning. 

Table  I.    Showing  the  Average  Marks  in  the  Prelxminani 
Tests  for  Groups  A  and  B,  Section  by  Section. 

Marks  for  6  __■_,„■,-    . 

prely.  tests  In  GROUF  A. 

Reasoning8  *bovs.  Test.  1.  Test  2.  Test.  3.  Test  4.  Tests.  TwrtjS.  Total*. 

Over  GO 10.0  30.6  13.2  1&4  1*4  12£  OJ 

Over  50 5  To  s..;  9.4  1 1  J  7.8  10.6  54.6 

Over  40 5  7.0  7.r,  8.4  s.s  18  1J  4&8 

Over  30 7  4.7  4.9  6.7  7.9  BJ  &1  m 1 

Over  20 7  4..".  17  M  4.7  3.0  27.4 

Under  20 2.1  1.7  &0  ■  <  I  I '  < ' 


GROUP  B. 

Test.  1. 

Test  2. 

Test.  3. 

Test  4. 

Test  5. 

Test  6. 

Totals 

10.8 

11.6 

13.0 

13.4 

11.6 

13.0 

73.4 

8.4 

8.8 

9.4 

11.0 

7.2 

9.0 

53.8 

6.0 

7.7 

7.5 

10.2 

6.7 

7.3 

45.3 

5.3 

6.5 

5.7 

8.1 

4.8 

3.5 

34.0 

3.9 

5.0 

4.6 

5.1 

4.6 

4.1 

27.3 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

2.0 

1.3 

1.7 

13.7 
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Marks  for  6 
prely.  tests  in 
arithmetical  No.  of 

reasoning.  boys. 

Over  60 5 

Over  50 5 

Over  40 6 

Over  30 6 

Over  20 7 

Under  20 3 

I  will  next  show  the  relationship  between  the  results  of  the 
preliminary  reasoning  tests  and  of  the  numerical  accuracy  in 
the  practice  exercises  in  computation  for,  of  course,  the  prac- 
ticed group  only. 

Table  II.    Showing  the  Relation  Between  Accuracy  of  Arith- 
metical Reasoning  and  Accuracy  of  Numerical, 
Computation. 

Marks  for  6 
prely.  tests  in  No;  of 

reasoning.  boys. 

Over  00 5 

Over  50 6 

Over  40 '"» 

Over  30 6 

Over  20 7  27.3  1272.4 

Under  20 3  13.7  877.3 

It  is  obvious  that  the  correlation  is  highly  positive;  that  is, 
that  the  boys  most  accurate  in  arithmetical  reasoning  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  boys  who  are  most  accurate  in  numerical 
computation.  Such  a  table,  however,  gives  no  numerical  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation.  This  was  worked  out  from  the  individual 
cases  by  means  of  the  Pearson  formula,  "r"=2xy,  and  "r" 

was  formed  to  be  +  736,  with  a  probable  error  of  '054. 

I  will  next  show  the  improvement  made  within  the  practice 
medium  itself.  I  propose  to  measure  this  by  considering  the 
average  mark  for  his  first  and  second  practice  exercises  as  the 
initial  position  of  each  pupil,  and  the  average  mark  for  his 
ninth  and  tenth  practice  exercises  as  his  final  position.  The 
difference  between  them  will  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
practice  effect. 


Average  mark  per  boy 

Average  mark  per 

for  10  practice 

boy  in  arithmetical 

exercise*  in  numeri- 

reasoning. 

cal  computation. 

7:U 

2123.0 

:.::> 

1750.0 

45.3 

1698.5 

34.0 

1269.8 
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Table  III.    8hawing  the  Improvement  <>t  OroupBin  A 

ical  Ad  '(),!,  yt  s,  i  //,,//  ////  s, ,  t'mn. 

tforks  far  I  tut  far  i*t         .w.  murk  f»»r»ih 

ii.h    tests  la  "i*  nini  p»  In       ■ndtothe*  Bts«* 

mine.  boys.  DtraMrtoBl  teearac]    Doaerksl  secarscy.        Imi 

Orer  60 B  862.4  :.i  n  I 

Orer  60 5  &4  I6L2  7i.v, 

hut  #0 6  2W.0  »_•_•:: 

Over  BO 8  292JS                       (XLS  3.W; 

ovrr  20 7  217J  ::ii'i  43  » 

Dudes  20 8  172.7  210  'JIT'; 

Working  from  the  individual  cases,  3  are  found  t<>  show  an 
improvement  of  80  per  cent,  and  over,  3  of  from  60  to  80  per 
cent.,  13  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  9  of  from  20  to  40  per  <«'nt.. 
il  of  from  0  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  two  cases  B  decf€ 
shown. 

The  improvement  is  thus  very  considerable,  amonntii 
over  40  per  cent,  in  the  10  days'  practice.    1  attribute  Borne  of 
;liis  improvement  to  tlie  fact  of  the  commencement  of  the  series 
shortly  after  a  considerable  holiday.    The  hoys,  therefore,  be- 
gan somewhat  below  their  normal  level. 

It  now  remains  to  show  how  much  (if  any)  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  accuracy  of  numerical  computation  is  transferred 
to  the  accuracy  of  arithmetical  reasoning.  The  classification 
into  sections  is  based  on  the  marks  obtained  in  the  preliminary 
tests  in  arithmetical  reasoning. 

Table  IV.    Showing  the  Average  Results  of  the  Final  Tests  in 
Reasoning  with  Groups  A  and  By  Section  / 

Marks  for  6 
prely.  tests  in  GBOUP  A. 

arithmetical  No.  of 

reasoning.  boys.    Tost.  1.      Test:'.      Test.  3.     Test  4.     Test  5.     Test  6.      Totals. 

Over  60 5  lO.r,  123  12.4  18.4  ll.o  1:1.2  72£ 

Over  50 5  7.8  9.6  11.4  114)  7.K  12.2 

over  40 S  5.6  7.8  8.4  iOA  6.4  s\8  4*4 

Oyer  80 7  4.1  •;.:  8.0  ^:  ao  BJ  36.7 

over  20 7  4.o  08  .'..  J  7.::  •"»<>  » '■•  32.9 

Under  20 :;.7  4.o  4.7  4.0  4.0  28.7 

Marks  for  6 
prely.  tests  in  OROUP    II. 

arithmetical  No.  «>f 

reasoning.  boys.     Test.  1.      TSStl      TSst.t.     Tsstt     Tent  5.     Twrt «.      Total*. 

Over  60 B  ii.s  lis  |&6  I8L6  IM  148  : 

over  B0 B  IJ  MU)  7.4  10.2  53.0 

Over  40 I  ••..".  7.8  11JI  68.7 

M 8  BL1  BJ  BJ  4.8  32A 

Over  20 7  4.:t  8J  B.4  •;:  4.0  •  82.0 

Under  20 8  24  3.7  1.7  LO  2.1  MJ 
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A  more  condensed  method  of  showing  the  comparative  re- 
sults of  Groups  A  and  B  in  the  preliminary  and  final  tests  is 
given  in  the  next  table. 


Table  V.    Shoiving  the  Average  Results  of  Groups  A  and  B, 

Compared  Section  by  Section,  in  the  Preliminary 

and  Final  Tests. 


' 

GROUP  A. 

Av.  mark 

» 

t 

GROUP  B. 

Av.  mark 

* 

Marks 

No.  of 

preliminary 

Av.  mark 

No.  of 

preliminary 

Av.  mark 

for  prely.  tests 

boys. 

tests. 

final  tests. 

boys. 

tests. 

final  tests. 

Over  60. . 

5 

72.8 

72.S 

5 

73.4 

79.2 

Over  50.. 

5 

54.G 

59.8 

5 

53.8 

53.0 

Over  40. . 

5 

45.8 

48.4 

G 

45.3 

53.7 

Over  30.. 

7 

35.1 

36.7 

6 

34.0 

32.3 

Over  20.. 

7 

27.4 

32.9 

7 

27.3     . 

32.0 

Under  20. 

3 

15.0 

23.7 

3 

13.7 

16.0 

Taking  the  groups  as  wholes,  and  working  from  the  indi- 
vidual figures,  we  find  that  Group  A — the  non-practiced  group 
— obtained  an  average  score  of  42.2  marks  in  the  preliminary 
tests,  with  a  mean  variation  of  14.6,  and  Group  B  obtained  an 
average  score  of  42.0,  with  a  mean  variation  of  14.8.  In  the 
final  tests  Group  A  scored  an  average  of  45.7  (mean  varia- 
tion 14.2),  and  Group  B  an  average  of  45.3  (mean  variation 
16.4).  Or  presenting  the  results  in  corresponding  tests  for 
preliminary  and  final  work,  respectively,  and  remembering 
that  15  is  the  maximum  mark  for  each  test,  and  that  each  num- 
ber is  the  average  of  32  cases,  we  again  see  the  extraordinary 
similarity  between  the  work  of  the  two  groups. 

Table  VI.     Showing  the  Average  Marks  for  Reasoning  of 
Groups  A  and  B  Compared,  Test  by  Test. 


Group  A 

Group  B 


, Preliminary  tests. > 

1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th 
5.8  6.3  7.8  8.5  6.8  6.0 
6.3    7.2    7.3    8.6    6.2     6.5 


1st 

5.9 
6.4 

2d 
7.8 
7.7 

b'inal 
3d 
7.8 
7.4 

tests. 
4th 
9.4 
8.7 

5th 
6.7 
6.9 

6th 
8.1 

8.2 

V.     Summarized  Conclusions. 

1.  The  great  improvement  in  accuracy  of  arithmetical  com- 
putation seems  to  have  produced  no  improvement  whatever  in 
the  accuracy  of  arithmetical  reasoning. 

2.  Both  groups  show  a  slight  improvement  in  arithmetical 
reasoning,  an  improvement  which  is  found  to  be  practically 
equal  in  the  two  groups.    The  significance  of  this  for  experi- 
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mental  work  with  school  children  is  considerable.    Tin.  ;is>ump 
tion  which  is  made  by  the  method  <»f  c<|na]  groups  is  as  follows: 
II '////  eguoJ  groups  of  the  same  grades  or  class,  and  appr< 
mutely  of  the  same  age,  Hk  grmrth  >  n  the  menial 

Hon  in  relation  to  which  (he  divi  whuU  ">>  practically 

iiticoL  at  least  for  short  periods.  The  assumption  for  croups 
of  this  size  appears  in  this  ease  to  be  corrobated  by  the  results. 
3.  There  exists  high  positive  correlation  between  the  tw,> 
functions,  numerical  computation  and  arithmetical 
This  high  correlation  does  not  appear  to  involve  such  a  com- 
munity of  function  that  improvement  in  the  one  operation  in- 
volves improvement  in  the  other. 


COMMUNICATIONS    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

STANDARD  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

May  I  announce  through  the  columns  of  your  valued  Journal  an 
attempt  to  determine,  through  the  co-operation  of  many  schools  and 
teachers,  "standard"  scores  in  arithmetic. 

The  writer  has  for  several  years  been  carrying  on  an  extended 
series  of  measurements  of  conditions  in  arithmetic  in  the  Detroit 
Home  and  Day  School,  for  the  mathematical  courses  of  which  he  is 
responsible.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  published 
elsewhere  (Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vols.  10  and  11),  but  a  brief 
summary  here  of  two  important  conclusions  will  make  plain  the 
purpose  of  the  present  undertaking. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  grade  work,  as  conducted  in  the  past,  has 
been  very  inefficient.  The  range  of  variation  in  the  classes  has  been 
so  extreme  that  in  some  cases  all  levels  of  ability,  from  those  of  the 
primary  grades  to  that  of  the  senior  class  in  the  high  school  depart 
ment,  have  been  found  in  a  single  grade.  And  the  use  of  the  same 
tests  by  other  schools  makes  its  possible  to  say  at  this  time  that 
such  conditions  are  quite  general. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  cause  of  the  variation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extreme  specialization  of  the  children,  either  by  heredity 
or  previous  training,  so  that  work  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  one 
individual  produces  on  another  scarcely  any  effect  at  all.  Ap- 
parently it  is  possible  for  one  child  under  given  conditions  to  learn 
the  multiplication  tables  readily,  but  to  have  great  trouble  with  the 
addition  combinations;  for  another  to  master  addition  without  diffi- 
culty, but  to  fail  in  division ;  while  a  third  member  of  the  same  class 
may  be  unable  to  remember  particular  combinations  in  all  the  tables. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seemed  advisable  to  set  for  each  grade  a 
"standard"  score,  and  to  attempt  to  remedy,  by  extra  work  with  the 
individual,  the  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  testing  work.  In  the 
figure,  Curve  A  represents  such  standard  scores  for  the  multiplica- 
tion tables,  while  Curve  B  shows  the  actual  scores  made  by  the 
various  grades  in  September.  The  results  of  the  first  two  months' 
work  is  shown  in  Curve  C,  while  D  gives  the  record  of  a  school  of 
good  standards  in  another  city  tested  the  same  week  in  October. 
The  difference  between  Curves  A  and  B  represents  the  improvement 
that  will  have  been  made  when  grade  averages  reach  "standard" 
conditions. 

(272) 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  "How  reliable  are  these  standard 
scores  ?"  The  answer  is  that  they  have  been  determined  with  care, 
but  are  based  upon  the  evidence  from  a  single  school.  Accordingly, 
the  writer  is  distributing  among  those  known  to  be  interested  in 
such  work  ten  thousand  sets  of  the  tests.  These  will  be  given  under 
uniform  conditions  and  the  results  returned  for  tabulation  as  om 
large  group.  Seven  thousand  of  these  have  already  been  placed  and 
the  remainder  will  be  reserved  mainly  for  the  South  and  West.  If 
teachers  and  principals  in  these  sections  of  the  country,  willing  to 
aid  in  this  work,  will  send  their  names  to  the  address  below,  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  undertaking  will  be  promptly  returned. 

The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  the  resources  at  his  disposal 
for  this  purpose  will  limit  the  free  distribution  of  the  tests  to  tin- 
number  indicated  above.  There  must  be  many  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal! who  would  be  glad  to  share  in  such  work,  and  it  bus  U-.n 
derided  to  supply  at  cost  all  who  will  agree  to  follow  the  printed 
i  nst  nut  ions  and  contribute  their  results  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  investigation.  In  this  way  the  number  of  individual  measures, 
and  the  value  of  the  results,  will  be  largely  increased. 

One  further  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  The  Ooortk  Stand 
ard  Tests  to  be  used  in  this  investigation  are  not  "examinations  *  to 
find  out  how  much  the  individual  knows,  but  carefully  const  meted, 
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scientific  measures  of  the  fundamental  abilities  in  arithmetic  in- 
volved in  simple  work  with  small  whole  numbers.  The  results  show 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Detailed  instructions  for 
giving  the  tests  and  for  scoring  the  papers  have  been  printed  in  the 
form  of  convenient  folders  to  put  in  the  hands  of  each  examiner  and 
scorer  in  order  that  the  valuation  of  the  results  may  be  rigidly 
uniform.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  tests — the  elaborate  provision  for 
uniform  conditions  through  instructions,  record  sheets,  answer 
cards,  special  methods  of  computations,  etc. — that  makes  testing  on 
so  large  a  scale  a  possibility.  While  it  is  too  soon  to  announce 
definite  plans,  it  is  probable  that  exactly  the  same  tests  will  be 
printed  and  given  in  Germany.  Negotiations  are  also  under  way 
with  teachers  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  The  final  re- 
sults, therefore,  could  easily  prove  of  lasting  value,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  teachers  in  our  own  country  will  respond  to  this 
invitation. 

B.  A.  Courtis. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  KECALL  OF  NONSENSE  SYLLABLES  AGAIN. 

The  "Notes  on  the  Recall  of  Nonsense  Syllables,"  contributed  by 
Dr.  Whipple  in  this  Journal,  September,  1910,  bring  to  my  mind  a 
similar  recall  in  my  own  experience,  but  covering  a  greater  lapse  of 
time. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1886  it  was  my  painful  task  to  study 
Latin.  My  method  was  that  of  assimilation  rather  than  the  required 
learning  of  rules.  One  day,  after  having  confessed  ignorance  of  a 
certain  rule  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  ablatives  of  mono- 
syllabic nouns  of  the  third  declension,  I  was  kept  after  school  hours 
until  I  had  learned  it.  Following  the  rule  was  a  list  of  exceptions 
which  were  to  me  the  equivalent  of  nonsense  syllables.  Twenty -three 
years  later,  no  reference  having  been  made  to  that  rule  in  the  mean- 
time, I  took  up  the  study  of  German.  An  early  rule  to  be  learned 
included  a  list  of  prepositions.  Upon  repeating  this  list,  there  im- 
mediately entered  my  mind  the  exceptions  to  my  old  rule  in  Latin : 
nex,  pax,  pix,  cor,  cos,  ros,  sal,  sol,  lux.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  the  wording  of  the  rule  to  which  these  are  the  exceptions  is  past 
recall.  Gardner  C.  Basset. 

Clark  University. 


ARSTKACTS    AND    KKVI  KWS. 

QaofcQl  V.  N.  Dearborn.    MotoSensory  Development:  OhWVQtioM 
on  the  i-'irst  Three  Yean  of  a  Child.    Baltimore:   Warwick  k 

York,  Inc.,  1910.    Pp.215,    fl.50. 

If  one  happens  to  know  that  the  author  of  this  monograph  in 
trained  both  in  psychology  and  physiology — Dr.  Dearborn  is  at 
present  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Tufts  College  medical  schools 
— one  takes  it  up  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  infant  behavior,  and  also  a  discriminating 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  earlier  students  in  that  field.  And  in 
this  one  is  not  disappointed ;  the  book  abounds  in  effective  criticisms 
of  previously  published  work  and  in  observational  and  interpretative 
matter  of  the  first  rank. 

The  book  is  made  up,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  (1)  careful  observa- 
tions— transcripts,  presumably,  from  the  author's  diary — of  the 
first  three  years  of  a  child's  motor  and  sensory  development;  (2) 
notes,  suggestions,  theoretic  discussions  and  comparisons  of  the 
author's  observations  with  those  of  Preyer,  Darwin,  Shinn,  Moore 
and  others. 

The  author's  general  plan,  in  the  main  body  of  the  book,  is  to 
record  the  day's  observations,  then  to  compare  these  with  those  of 
other  writers,  adding,  in  many  instances,  comments,  criticisms,  in 
terpretative  notes  pertaining  to  or  suggested  by  the  record.  This 
part  of  the  work  devotes  132  pages  to  the  first  year,  54  to  the  second 
and  8  to  the  third.  The  relative  importance  of  ea<  h  of  the  three 
years  studied,  as  regards  moto-sensory  development,  is  indicated 
fairly  well  by  the  amount  of  space  given  to  each  year. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  "Inductions,"  for  wl.irh.  however,  the 
author  does  not  claim  universal  validity.  Three  or  four  of  them  may 
be  quoted:  (1)  Inhibition  is  a  fundamental  function  obviously  fully 
developed  at  birth;  (2)  the  inherently  inhibitory  nature  of  attention 
is  in  evidence  even  from  the  first  day  of  "life;"  (3)  imitation  is  the 
method-basis  of  the  greater  part  of  advancement  in  voluntary  de- 
velopment; (4)  the  evidence  goes  to  support  the  genetic  theory  of 
the  conception  of  space,  time  and  causality. 

cm 
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Next  we  have  a  "Chronologic  Epitome  (by  weeks)  of  the  Observed 
Development."  The  value  of  this  section  would  be  much  greater  if 
the  author  had  stated  the  principle  or  principles  which  guided  in  its 
preparation.  As  it  stands,  it  is  not  always  obvious  whether  a  given 
piece  of  behavior  is  assigned  to  a  given  week  because  it  first  appears 
in  that  week,  or  is  characteristic  of  it,  or  is  its  most  conspicuous, 
striking  feature. 

For  the  casual  reader  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  "Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  Various  First  Ap- 
pearances," some  260  of  which  are  listed.  Among  them  one  notes — 
Association  of  an  object  and  its  name,  240th  day;  voluntary  calling 
of  a  person,  327th  day ;  conception  of  tomorrowness,  784th  day ;  dis- 
crimination of  red  from  green,  183d  day;  drawing,  214th  day;  recol- 
lection of  dreaming,  712th  day;  eyes  follow  light  reflexly,  13th  day; 
fear  of  dark,  176th  day;  voluntary  grasping,  123d  day;  imitation, 
voluntary,  of  hand-waving,  194th  day;  jealous,  368th  day;  memory- 
image,  18th  day;  stereognostic  perception,  715th  day;  pupillary  re- 
action to  light,  45th  day;  sensibility  to  ridicule,  214th  day;  sitting 
up  unassisted,  170th  day ;  talking  in  sleep,  493d  day ;  tears,  48th  day ; 
spontaneous  use  of  "I,"  770th  day ;  winking  reflexly  from  threatening 
movement,  123d  day.  The  author  recommends  that  this  Alpha- 
betical List  of  First  Appearances  be  used  as  an  accessory  index. 

The  particular  form  in  which  a  scientist  shall  cast  his  observa- 
tions and  his  interpretations  thereof  still  remains  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  preference;  and  in  reference  to  the  accounts  of  infant 
development  and  behavior,  in  particular,  we  can  hardly  maintain 
that  there  are  any  standards  whereby  the  literary  form  of  a  treatise 
in  this  field  may  be  measured.  And  yet  the  writer  of  this  notice 
ventures  to  doubt  that  the  present  monograph  is  altogether  fortunate 
in  its  composition.  One's  first  impression  on  opening  its  pages  is 
likely  to  be  unfavorable;  they  look  too  formidable  to  entice  any  but 
the  most  hardened.  Still  the  table  of  "First  Appearances,"  the  series 
of  "Inductions,"  and  the  full  index  will,  if  they  are  discovered  in 
time,  do  much  toward  allaying  first  fears  and  toward  securing  for 
the  book  the  wide  reading  it  deserves. 

D.  R.  Major. 
Ohio  State  University. 


\r.sn:\<  is    \\i.   m.viKWS.  JT7 

Charles  S.  Mykhs,  M.  I>.,  Kr.  I).     Tin   rii falls  0/  -\hninl  TttUP 
Pp.  &    (Reprinted  from  British  Medical  Journal,  Jan 
IfU.) 

M  uts  1  ontcmls,  first,  that  psyeho|og\  in  England  ||  in  danger  from 

popularisation,  In  so  Car  as  the  notion  is  gaining  acceptance  thai 
"no  Special  course  of  training  is  necessary  in  order  to  eonduct  on  a 
large  scale  inyestigations  of  1  psychological  nature;"  secondly,  th.it 

no  useful  psychological  purpose  can  be  served  by  collecting  masses 
of  data  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  untrained  experimenters,  sin*  «• 
vast  numbers  of  poor  measurements  do  not  yield  valid  remit!  by  the 
cancelling  out  of  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies;  thirdly,  that  it  is 
impossible  and  undesirable  as  yet  to  standardize  mental  tests; 
fourthly,  that  in  psychology  we  can  ascertain  what  we  are  testing 
only  by  recourse  to  introspection  on  the  part  of  the  subject;  and 
fifthly,  that  unless  the  underlying  conditions  and  factors  are 
analyzed  the  blind  application  of  tests  to  complex  problems  affords 
only  a  blurred  or  erroneous  result. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  dissent  seriously  from  these 
statements  in  so  far  as  they  urge  the  necessity  of  training  in  the 
conduct  of  tests  and  of  analyzing  the  problems  to  which  the  tests 
are  applied.  Conditions  in  this  country  arc,  fortunately,  not  quite 
so  much  open  to  criticism:  there  are  numerous  institutions,  unifier 
sities,  colleges  and  normal  schools  as  well  in  which  are  offered 
systematic  drill  courses  in  the  conduct  of  psychological  experiments. 
including  the  conduct  of  mental  tests.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
quiesce  in  Myers'  contention  that  a  standardization  of  mental  b 
is  impossible  and  undesirable;  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Mental 
Testa  of  the  Psychological  Association,  the  manuals  of  Seashore. 
Whipple  and  others,  and  the  general  interest  that  they  have  awak< 
ened  is  evidence  that  mental  tests  can  I»e  standardised,  and  should 
be  standardized.  To  standardize  a  mental  test  does  not  mean  that 
the  test  in  question  will  never  be  discarded  or  unproved  upon:  it 
means  simply  that  experts  select  and  recommend  the  most  feasible 
materials  and  methods  for  conducting  the  test,  in  the  hope  of  unify- 
ing methods  and  rendering  more  comparable  the  date  seemed  kj 
different  experimenters. 

Finally,  we  must  dissent  from  the  Implication  that  no  mental  test 
is  of  real  psychological  value  unless  accompanied  by  introspection 
on  the  part  of  the  subject     We  are  perfeetly  willing  to  admit  that 
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many  quantitative  and  statistical  experiments  need  the  corrective 
of  expert  introspection,  but  there  remain  many  forms  of  test,  notably 
those  applied  so  freely  to  the  study  of  school  children,  in  which  real 
introspection  is  out  of  the  question.  Myers  says  that  these  tests  are 
"tests  of  production,"  not  "mental  tests."  He  means,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  that  no  test  of  functional  efficiency  is  a  mental  test  or  a 
psychological  experiment,  that  any  test  of  how  much  or  how  well 
is  ipso  facto  outside  the  realm  of  psychology.  Perhaps  Dr.  Myers 
will  find  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  concept  of  psychology. 

Cornelius  Hood. 

C.  E.  Seashore.    The  Measurement  of  Pitch  Discrimination:  A  Pre- 
liminary Report.  The  Psychological  Review  Monographs,  No.  53. 

The  report  gives  first  a  general  account  of  apparatus,  making 
specific  recommendation  with  reference  to  such  factors  in  apparatus 
as  reliability,  availability,  the  tonal  register,  increments,  sounding, 
timbre,  resonance  and  danger  of  identification,  and  then  rejects  cer- 
tain instruments  and  makes  specific  recommendations  of  other  in- 
struments and  gives  directions  for  tuning.  The  apparatus  recom- 
mended consists  of  a  set  of  twelve  tuning  forks,  to  be  known  as 
"the  standard  pitch  discrimination  set,"  and  a  Koenig  adjustable 
resonator.  Two  grades  of  forks  are  recommended,  one  high  grade 
set  costing  $34,  and  one  cheaper,  costing  $12  untuned.  The  resonator 
costs  about  $6.50. 

Then  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  test  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  apparatus,  such  as  temperature,  position  of  the 
blow,  force  of  the  blow,  the  sounder,  adaptation  period,  the  resona- 
tor and  testing  the  forks ;  and  with  reference  to  procedure,  such  as 
intensity,  duration,  time  interval,  order,  uniformity,  attention,  the 
charge  and  the  judgment. 

Types  of  tests  are  classified  and  specific  directions  are  given  with 
reference  to  procedure  in  each  type  of  test.  Then  follows  a  section 
on  interpretation  of  results  considering  (1)  the  normal  curve,  the 
comparison  of  pitch  discrimination  with  other  sensory  discrimina- 
tion, and  extreme  cases  in  the  distribution  of  the  records  of  the 
group;  (2)  reliability  as  shown  in  the  mean  variation,  internal  evi- 
dence and  notes,  "final"  test,  proportionality  of  increments,  relative 
central  values,  the  cognitive  versus  the  physiological  threshold,  and 
the  illusion  of  difference;  (3)  the  normal  curve  for  the  tonal  register; 
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(4)  correlation  of  pitch  discriiiiinat  ion  with  other  powibli  factors  in 
"musical  ability;"  (5)  significance  of  practice,  age  and  sex;  (6)  tkc 
practical  use  of  these  measurements  in  the  psychological  laborat 
in  the  school-room  and  in  the  studio;  and  finally  there  is  a  sect  inn 
on  sonic  general  cautions. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  people.  No  one  can  afford  to  undertake  exj>eri- 
ments  in  pitch  discrimination  without  first  consulting  this  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  on  the 
standardizing  of  the  procedure  of  experimental  tm 

Author*!  Anam 

A.  Haur.  Die  Hygiene  geistiger  Arbeit  th  r  8ck4Uer  umd  I.'hrer. 
[nternationales  Archiv  fur  BchnJhygiene,  7:  January,  1 1>  1 1 . 
52-92. 

In  this  interesting  contribution  Dr.  Baur  reports  new  results  ob- 
tained from  his  method  of  measuring  fatigue  in  terms  of  the  range 
of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  (For  former  reports,  see  his  Ermii- 
dioigsmcssungcn  nach  Sanatogengenuss,  Gesundheitswarte,  1909). 
The  principle  involved  is  that  physical  or  mental  fatigue  is  reflected 
in  muscular  fatigue,  or  in  neuromuscular  fatigue,  that,  in  particu- 
lar, the  very  sensitive  muscle  of  accommodation,  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  the  brain,  reflects  the  condition  of  that  organ 
more  quickly  and  accurately  than  does  any  other  muscle  or  sense- 
organ.  The  determination  of  the  range  of  accommodation  is  made 
very  rapidly  and  easily  by  a  modification  of  Scheiner's  experiment. 
The  subject  looks  through  an  ocular,  divided  vertically  into  a  semi 
circle  of  red  and  a  semi-circle  of  green  glass,  at  the  movable  needle, 
behind  which  a  white  background  is  arranged.  So  long  as  the  needle 
is  within  the  range  of  accommodation  it  shows  white;  when  without 
the  range  it  shows  red  and  green  margins.  Lengthening  of  the  range 
of  accommodation,  /.  c,  the  minimum  distance  from  the  eye  to  the 
object  campatible  with  clear  vision,  indicates  weakening  of  the 
muscle,  and  hence  a  condition  of  fatigue. 

Baur  claims  for  this  method  ease  of  application,  accuracy,  del 
and  freedom  from  auto-suggestion.     The  use  of  the  eye  for  long- 
continued  reading  does  not  interfere  with  the  test,  because  this  effect 
soon  passes  off  when  the  eye  is  at  rest. 

The  article  is  accompanied  by  numerous  tables  and  graphs  as  well 
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as  by  photographic  illustrations  of  the  experiment  itself.  In  con- 
clusion, Baur  outlines  some  of  the  practical  problems  in  the  hygiene 
of  work  and  fatigue  that  need  investigation.  His  measurements 
"clearly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hygiene  of  every  kind  of 
mental  work  depends  on  the  economizing  of  mental  expenditure,  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  work,  the  simplification  of  the  work- 
material,  the  proper  amount  of  recreation,  the  preservation  of  bodily 
health  and  the  creation  of  a  favorable  environment  in  the  school  and 
the  home,  with  special  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  favorable  emo- 
tional conditions."  Cornelius  Hood. 

Horace  A.  Hollister,  A.M.  High  School  Visitor  for  the  University 
of  Illinois.  High  School  Administration.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1909.     Pp.  xi,  379. 

John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph. I).  Formerly  Professor  in  Education 
and  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
The  American  High  School.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1909.    Pp.  xii,  462.    f  1.40  net. 

These  two  books  are  essentially  similar.  The  authors  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  specific  character  of  the  American  secondary  school — 
its  place  and  function  in  the  public  school  system,  its  special  prob- 
lems, and  its  prospects.  How  nearly  identical  the  books  arc,  in 
subject  matter,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  topics 
common  to  both:  historical  sketch  of  secondary  education,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high  school,  material  equipment,  program  of  studies, 
organization  of  instruction,  teachers  and  teaching,  methodology, 
supervision,  characteristics  of  high  school  pupils,  discipline,  the 
school  as  an  organism,  the  relation  of  the  high  school  and  the  com- 
munity, future  development.  There  are  differences  in  terminology 
and  in  arrangement,  emphasis  and  detail;  but  the  subject  matter  is 
indicated  in  all  essentials  by  the  preceding  summary.  In  addition 
to  these,  Professor  Hollister,  whose  book  is  more  extensive  than 
Dr.  Brown's,  has  chapters  on  the  legal  status  of  the  high  school 
and  on  moral  and  religious  training.  These  topics  are  treated  only 
cursorily  in  the  companion  volume.  The  books  are  further  similar 
in  that  both  authors  approach  their  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  university  inspectors  of  state  high  schools.  They  necessarily 
have  a  slant  towards  the  status,  problems  and  needs  of  the  smaller 
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than  towardi  the  <  it.\   high  school,    i 

!i  treatment  malting  therefrom  are  common 


«3o :: 


>i   fail  i<»  prove  neeful.    There  is  no  icm-hcr. 

:h  m -liooi  officer,  who  wilJ  nol  fad  nncb  in 

ill v  useful  or  suggestive*    To  the  inexperienced 
•it  her  will  be  a  valuable  handbook.    The  horiaon 
►in  narrow  teacher  ehonid  be  perceptibly  broad 
X  of  either  book.     The  wideh    experienced  high 

will  find  euggeative  sidelights. 

Products  of  the  experience  of  university  teachers 
oubtless  intended  for  use  as  text  books  for  uni 
•ondary  education.     They  are  only  moderately 
capacity.     They   have   not    snlhVi»-nt   grasp  and 
i  satisfactory  text  hooks.     They  lack  the  note  of 
two,  Professor  Hollister's  book  is  the  better.     It 
erial,  and  is  more  systematic,  thorough  and  sub- 
more,  each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of 
•ther  Investigation."     In  general,  these  additional 
it  and  significant. 

?cts  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
ibove,  i.  e.y  the  lack  of  vigorous  and  authoritative 
tin  chapters  give  one  the  feeling  one  expern 
sight-seeing  automobile  under  the  ministrations  of 
—  learned  his  "piece,"  but  who  cannot  be  safely  quel 
?s  of  this  are  Chapters  III  and  X  in  Brown,  and 
ih  V  in  Hollister.     Similarly,  there  are  paragraphs 
7 X  are  feeble  or  inconsequential.     For  example.  H<»| 
)   talks  about  the  importance  of  good  text-book*. 
L_  Is  authoritatively  what  a  good  text-book  is;  and 
ites  that  text-books  "should  1m*  very  clearly  printed," 
i»nt  does  noi  anywhere  specify  the  requirements.    Occasionally  there 
is  something  that  is  hopelessly  wrong.     For  Instance,  the  follow 
quotation  from  Brown  (p.  179)  "where  the  study  hall  is  very  hi 
Beating  1000  or  more,  the  problem  of  discipline  in  it  may  beeOOM  I 
serious  matter;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to 
provide  the  necessary  teachers  to  care  for  the  room  than  to  provide 
equally   good  opportunities   for  study    in    some   other   i  Tie- 

method  endorsed  is  neither  cheaper  nor  better;  and  from  the  point 
Of  dew  of  mental  economy  it  is  viciously  wasteful. 

Both  books  are  supplied  with  bibliographies,  Inderal  and  appen- 
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dixes.  In  neither  case  is  the  bibliography  general;  lists  of  refer- 
ences follow  each  chapter.  Other  than  this,  there  is  no  topical 
arrangement  of  references.  This  is  a  defect,  especially  from  the 
text-book  point  of  view.  The  references  in  Dr.  Brown's  book  are 
much  more  copious  than  in  Professor  Hollister's,  and  publisher  and 
date  of  publication  are  specified  in  each  case.  These  are  lacking 
in  Hollister.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  has  carefully  selected 
his  references.  A  good  index  is  an  essential  part  of  a  useful  book. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Brown's  book  is  superior.  The  appendixes  con- 
sist largely  of  samples  of  high  school  programs  and  similar  illus- 
trative matter.     Those  in  Hollister  are  more  valuable. 

W.  S.  Small. 
Principal,  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Carl  Ruediger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  in  the  Teachers  College  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.  The  Principles  of  Education.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.     Pp.  305. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  book  attempts  to  bring  together 
and  organize  the  leading  tendencies  in  modern  educational  thought 
pertaining  to  the  bases,  aims,  values  and  essential  content  of  educa- 
tion ;  to  discuss  the  principles  underlying  the  administration  of  the 
curriculum;  to  inquire  into  the  agencies  that  educate,  and  to  review 
the  fundamental  psychological  principles  that  underlie  the  teaching 
process."  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  educational 
aims  and  values,  and  of  their  appliances  to  the  selection  and  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum. 

The  author  states  that  "the  aim  of  education  may  be  defined  from 
the  biological  standpoint  as  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the 
life  in  which  he  must  participate."  Following  the  chapter  in  de- 
fense of  this  aim,  are  several  chapters  giving  valuable  critical  sum- 
maries of  the  more  important  aims  of  education  elsewhere  advocated 
and  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  The  chapters  on  educational 
values  and  the  curriculum  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational 
literature  on  these  subjects. 

Although  the  author  states  that  "Education  is  fundamentally  a 
biological  process  and  is  made  possible  by  biological  conditions," 
and  defines  the  aim  of  education  "from  the  biological  standpoint 
of  adjustment,"  the  chapter  on  "The  Biological  Bases  of  Education" 
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is  too  brief  and  limittMl  fully  l<»  justify  the  author's  position.     1 

subject  deserves  more  thorough  treatment     \t  the  end  ol  the  book 

are  appended  two  chapters  mi  "The  Psychologic*]   Bases  of  BdaCS 
tion,"  B  topic  not  included  in  the  author's  statement  of  the  content 
of  the  principles  of  education.     TbiJ   ;uv  little  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary  discussions  of  topics  in  psychology,  and  do  not  make  clear  the 
principles  of  education  or  teaching  dependent  thereon. 

Oswego  i  X.  Y.)  State  Normal  School.  DatH)  <  linns. 

Chablm   a.   Bllwood.    Sociology  <m<i  Modem   Social  Probk 

New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  linn.     Pp,  :;:;i. 

Professor  Ellwood's  recent  book,  Sociol<></>/  and  Modem  Social 
Problems,  is  distinctly  an  advance.  One  finds  in  it  more  of  fact 
and  less  of  fiction,  more  science  and  less  theory  than  one  usually  sees 
in  works  in  sociology.  We  have  no  right,  as  a  psychologist,  to 
review  a  book  in  another  field,  and  shall  not  attempt  it.  The  reader 
must  go  to  the  journals  of  sociology  for  a  critical  review;  but  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  what  the  book  contains 
that  bears  on  the  problems  of  the  teacher.  Besides  the  final  chapter 
on  education  and  social  progress,  those  of  most  interest  to  the 
teacher  are  concerned  with  the  family,  itsorigin,  historical  develop 
ment,  function,  forms  and  problems.  The  dependence  of  civilisation 
and  its  development  on  the  family  is  carefully  worked  out.  and  that 
the  continued  development  of  civilization  depends  on  our  maintain 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  family  is  made  perfectly  clear.  These  are 
facts  that  none  should  know  better  than  the  school  teacher,  in  these 
modern  times,  wrhen  so  many  dangerous  doctrines  are  put  forth. 

In  his  last  chapter,  Professor  Ell  wood  discusses  education  and 
social  progress.  Education  is  defined  in  terms  of  adjustment:  it 
"exists  to  adapt  individuals  to  their  social  life;"  its  function  "is  to 
guide  and  control  the  formation  of  habit  and  character  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  develop  his  capacities  and  DOWi 
so  that  he  will  become  an  efficient  member  of  society."  The  educa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  is  criticised  as  being  commen  ialistic 
and  anti-social;  it  "aimed  at  developing  largely  power  and  capacity 
in  the  individual  as  such;  its  implicit,  and  often  its  avowed,  aim  was 
individual  success."  This  sort  of  education,  we  an  told,  failed  to 
produce  the  good  citizen,  and  often  produced  the  "cultured  free- 
booter."   We  should  have.    Ell  wood  says,  a  socialized  education, 
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producing  the  good  citizen  before  the  good  lawyer,  engineer  or  physi- 
cian or  any  other  professional  type.  This  means  ''good  fathers  and 
mothers  and  good  neighbors."  In  some  way  or  other,  our  public 
schools,  from  the  kindergarten  up,  must  make  a  place  for  social  and 
ethical  instruction.  Our  higher  education  should  put  to  the  front 
the  ideal,  not  of  individual  power  and  success,  but  of  social  service. 
The  University  of  Missouri.  W.  H.  Pyle. 

Dr.  Jos.  Vattier,  avocat,  membre  de  la  Societe  de  Legislation  Com- 
pared et  de  la  Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  et  due  Foyer.  he  Bieu  de 
Famille  insaissisable.  Preface  de  M.  Tabbe  J.  Lemire,  depute 
du  Nord.  (Collections  de  Reformes  Sociales).  Paris:  Librairie 
Generate  de  Droit  et  Jurisprudence,  1910.    Pp.  xli,  420.    5  fr. 

This  scholarly  work  is  a  study,  from  an  economic,  judicial  and 
social  point  of  view,  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  small  land 
holder.  Thanks  to  the  original  data  collected  by  the  author  from 
most  reliable  sources,  the  book  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  American  "Homestead  Laws,"  the  German  "Heim- 
stiitten,"  the  Swiss  "Asiles  de  Famille,"  aud  the  Belgian  "Bien  de 
Famille."  The  French  institution  of  the  "inalienable  family  right" 
(Law  of  July  12-13, 1909,  and  Decree  of  March  26, 1910)  is  examined 
in  detail  and  with  great  legal  acumen.  The  book  is  enriched  by  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  homestead  rights,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  by  M.  Lemire,  "the  father  of  the  new  law."  In 
a  word,  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  "Social  Reforms." 

C.  B.  Davenport.  Eugenics:  The  Science  of  Human  Improvement 
by  Better  Breeding.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp. 
35.    50  cents. 

The  first  section  of  this  book,  entitled  "Fit  and  Unfit  Matings," 
sets  forth  our  present  knowledge  of  inheritance,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  cardinal  Mendelian  principals,  independent  unit  char- 
acters, the  determiner  of  the  germ-plasm  and  the  segregation  of 
determiners.  Brief  and  clear  explanations  and  illustrations  are 
given  of  simplex  and  duplex  and  of  positive  and  negative  characters, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  the  principles  governing  the  inheritance 
of  a  number  of  simple  characters,  such  as  eye  color,  hair  color, 
brachydactyly,    imbecility,    albinism,    deafmutism    and    hereditary 
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weakness  in  certain  slni.lnirs.  'I';i  I.Irs  nf  f;i  i  n  i  I  \  re.  old*  Ot  CttpJ  four 
pagCS.     The  principles  thus  illustrated  are  summarized   |  pp,  J  I  :•  i   in 

a  number  <>f  ralei  that  should  govern  mating. 

The  second  lection  of  the  book,  entitled  UA  Plan  for  Further  i 
simws  the  necessity  for  further  Investigation  of  the  facta  <»f  human 
Inheritance  and  for  a  campaign  «»f  enlightenment  f«»r  the  masses 
through  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  public  lee  tares,  letters  and 
other  avenues  for  reaching  public  opinion.  When  public  spirit  is  on*  e 
aroused,  thinks  Davenport,  appropriate  legislation  will  follow,  and 

the  time  will  come  when  society  may  he  freed  Of  the  eare  of  the  weak 

and  the  unfit.  Even  one-half  of  l  per  cent  of  the  988,000,000  now 
spent  annually  on  hospitals,  almshouses,  prisons  and  asylums  would, 

if  devoted  to  a  campaign  for  eugenics,  make  these  institutions  lar_ 

unnecessary,  dust  now  we  are  so  used  to  these  Institutions  thai  we 
take  the  necessity  for  them  as  granted,  and  do  nol  concern  ourseh  1 
with  the  possibilities  of  their  reduction  by  the  scientific  application 
of  the  principles  of  eugenics.  \\ .  s.  Fostbb. 

( tornell  University. 

Frank  Piebrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.    A  History  of  Education  During 
the  Middle  Ages  <m<i  the  Transition  to  Modem  Time**    New 

York:  The  MaeMillan  Company,  1910.    Pp.  xv.  328. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  volume.  UA  History 
of  Education  Before  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  has  been  received  with 
considerable  favor.    The  present  volume  is  not  only  as  good  as.  hut 
better  than,  the  previous  one.    Since  it  covers  a  period  that  has  li 
tofore  been  very   inadequately  and  imperfectly  treated  by   most 

writers,  the  work  is  conspicuous  among  histories  of  education  as  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  Interesting.  It  gives  many  details  nol 
found  in  the  larger  history  of  Monroe,  hut  does  not  perhaps  make  the 

great  social  and  educational  movements  stand  out  any  more  clearly. 
Unusual  and  deservedly  large  space  is  given  to  the  work  of  Vlttorino 

da  Felt  re.  who  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  many  authors.  A  « dear 
description   of  the  work  of  all   orders  and   men   who  figured  at   all 

prominently  in  education  during  the  period  is  given.    The  care  that 

is   sometimes    taken    to   make   statements   as    to   details   historically 

accurate  may  possibly  diverl  the  attention  of  students  from  truth* 
of  greater  educational  signficanee,  jei  norma]  and  college  students 
will  probably  find  this  a  verj  satisfactory  "'*t. 

Fitchburg.  Mass.  B.  A.   Kikkiwthkk. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Problems  in  Experimental  Pedagogy.  In  the  present  issue  we 
publish  Mr.  Pearson's  article  on  "The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Spelling,"  which  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  articles  on  "Prob- 
lems in  the  Experimental  Pedagogy  of  School  Subjects,"  already 
announced  in  these  columns.  The  contributors  to  this  series,  in  so 
far  as  arrangements  have  been  completed,  will  be  as  follows : 

Elementary  School  Subjects. 

Spelling. — Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Principal  Horace  Mann  School, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Reading. — Professor  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  University  of  Chicago. 

Writing. — Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  University  of  Chicago. 

Arithmetic. — Dr.  C.  W.  Stone,  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 

Geography. — Professor  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Missouri. 

Nature  Study. — Mr.  Frederick  L.  Holtz,  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers. 

History. — Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis  and  Miss  S.  Hadley,  Detroit  Home 
and  Day  School. 

Singing. — Professor  Crarles  H.  Farnswortii,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Drawing. — Professor  Walter  Sargent.  University  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. — Dr.  David  Snedden,  Massachusetts  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Agriculture. — Mr.  Garland  A.  Bricker,  Ohio  State  University. 

Secondary  School  Subjects. 

Latin. — Mr.  John  C.  Kirtland,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

German. — Mr.  Valentin  Buehner,  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

English. — Professor  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Physics. — Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  University  of  Chicago. 
•  Biology. — Professor    Maurice    A.    Bigelow,    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University. 

Geometry. — Professor  William  H.  Metzler,  Syracuse  University. 
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Other    silbjr.  Is   ()f    the   elementary    ;ill«l    seroiidnn  of    Htllfh 

will  likewise  !><•  rarregred  i»\  competent  M^hoiittoe,  end  ultimata^ 
wr  hope  to  hare  a  fairly  complete  list.  The  aim  «»f  this  series,  as 
Indicated  in  our  January  announcement,  is  to  stir  up  Interest  in  tin- 
experimental  Investigation  of  the  problems  of  teaching  bj  definitely 
formulating  a  number  of  these  problems  and  pointing  out  promising 

methods   Of   attach.      We   hope   that    the   articles    will    provoke    i 

cussion.  and  that  other  problems  w  in  be  suggested  and  experimental 

methods  outlined.  Especially  do  we  invite  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  carry  out  in  their  schools  the  investigations 

indicated.  If  such  cooperation  can  Im»  secured,  we  foresee  two  Im- 
portant results:  First,  the  collection  of  a  large  amount  of  data  on 
school  activities  under  actual  school  conditions-  data  which  will  be 
of  value  for  the  development  of  the  science  of  education.  Second. 
the  cultivation  of  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  on  tin*  part  of  the 
teaching  staff — of  an  appreciation  for,  and  an  interest  in.  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  American  teachers  are  charged  with  a  lark  of 
professional  spirit.  There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  stirring  up  a 
corps  of  teachers  and  putting  life  into  their  work  than  to  get  them 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  teaching,  which  lie  all 
about  them,  but  to  which  their  eyes  are  usually  Hosed. 

J.  c.  a 

The  &UPBBNOBMAL  Child:  A  Correction.  In  our  editorial  in  the 
March  issue  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Professor  Stern's 
articles  on  the  supernormal  child,  we  quoted  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "there  are  at  least  69  cities  of  over  30,000 
population  that  have  special  classes  for  gifted  children."  Cor- 
respondence with  the  superintendents  of  these  69  cities  has  since  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  only  in  Baltimore,  Worcester.  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati  are  such  classes  in  operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  explanation  of  its  former  statement, 
assures  us  that  our  inquiry  for  a  list  of  the  school  systems  in  which 
"special  provision  is  being  made  for  pupils  of  exceptional  ability" 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  "children  that  were  not  normal  in  their 
abilities."  The  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  phrase  -children 
of  exceptional  ability"  is  "open  to  grave  objections."'  became  "the 
term  'exceptional  children'  is  us4m!  commonly  orei  the  coantrj  i<» 
designate  those  that  are  not  normal,  including  those  that  are  above 
or  below."     It  seems  to  the  Bureau  "quite  natural,  therefore,  for  the 
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term  'exceptional  ability'  to  apply  to  children  who  are  below  as  well 
as  those  that  are  above  the  normal." 

To  construe  the  "child  of  exceptional  ability"  as  inclusive  of  the 
stupid  as  well  as  of  the  bright  child  seems  to  us  to  be  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least.  But  if  this  interpretation  is  to  be  made,  some  other 
phrase  must  be  employed.  The  adjective  "supernormal,"  though 
valuable  as  indicating  a  contrast  with  the  subnormal,  carries  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  suggestion  of  the  abnormal,  when  the  normal  is 
thought  of,  not  as  the  mean  or  average  condition,  but  as  the  sane, 
healthy  or  desirable  condition.  Objections  may  be  raised  likewise 
against  the  terms  "bright  child"  or  "superior  child."  Perhaps  the 
term  "gifted  child"  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

G.  M.  W. 

"Scientific  Management"  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  It  is 
going  to  result  in  the  inventory  of  processes,  instruments  and  results, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  never  had  before.  The  employer  of  crude 
labor  is  trying  out  his  men,  determining  by  "scientific  experiment" 
the  most  efficient  form  and  size  of  a  shovel,  and  securing  the  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  his  men ;  and  thereby,  it  is  claimed,  he 
more  than  doubles  the  output,  raises  the  status  and  increases  the 
happiness  of  the  laborer.  The  same  principle  will  be  applied  to 
government  functions,  to  university  organization,  to  railroads,  to 
the  manufacturing  industries,  etc.  The  most  significant  thing  about 
this  movement  for  the  educational  psychologist  is  that  ultimately 
it  all  hinges  upon  the  determination  of  human  efficiency  and  train- 
ing toward  such  efficiency;  for,  the  object  is  not  only  to  get  the  most 
efficient  work  out  of  an  individual,  but  also  to  get  individuals  who 
know  how  to  determine  efficiency,  how  to  determine  by  scientific 
experiments  the  best  form  of  tools,  the  best  processes  and  the  best 
form  of  cognition  and  action,  and  even  the  simplest  workman  is  to 
be  trained  to  do  his  work  in  the  most  efficient  way  as  determined  by 
"scientific  experiment."  No  other  issue  has  ever  created  such  a  de- 
mand for  the  application  of  psychology  to  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  human  action  and  the  systematic  training  of  men  for 
specific  efficiency.  Scientific  management  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
necting scientific  investigation  with  a  business  purpose  and  the 
determination  to  put  it  to  use.  It  promises  far  too  much  and  there 
will  be  disappointment  all  along  the  way,  yet  it  stands  for  a  true 
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and  timely  principle  from  which  untold  adfaoeSJ  <>f  human  so. 

will  come.  «     i 

We  desire  to  rail  the  attention  of  our  reader*  to  tin-  eOttlflNU 

Hon  of  Mr.  Ckmrtii  I  p.  272)  regarding  "Standard  T»sts  in  Aritfe 
metie."   These  tests  have  been  carefnllj  wlected  and  afford  an  ad 

niirable  means  of  determining  the  efficiency  !«•.>!>.  classes  or 

individuals  in  the  fundamental  arithmetical  operations  and  in  sim- 
ple arithmetical  reasoning.     The  collection  of  data  for  tin-  eetat) 
lishnient  of  norms  for  different  grades  and  ages  on  tin-  basil  of  i 
tests  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  invest 
tions  now  in  progress.    In  view  of  the  expense  and  labor  involved 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  character,  we  bespeak  for  Mr.  Courtis  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  school  authorities. 

The  Institute  for  Applied  Psychology,  under  the  management  of 
Professors  Stern  and  Lipmann,  proposes,  in  connection  with  tin- 
Congress  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Psychology,  to  l>e  held  at 
Berlin,  at  Easter,  1912,  to  arrange  an  exposition  of  materials  for 
investigation  in  psychography  (mental  tests,  quest ionaries,  forms 
\'nr  psycho-clinical  records,  etc.),  of  psychologically  important  mental 
products  (literary,  musical,  artistic,  etc.,  including  those  made  by 
children  and  adults  of  both  sexes,  by  abnormals  and  supernormal*. 
by  primitive  peoples,  etc.),  and  of  various  forms  of  human  expression 
i  handwriting,  phonographic  records,  cinematographs,  etc.),  in  so 
far  as  these  may  be  employed  for  mental  diagnosis.  All  persons 
who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  materials  for  such  an  exposition 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  its  promoters  ilnstitut  fur  ange- 
wandte  Psychologic  and  psychologische  Sammelforschung.  Xeuba 
belsberg  bei  Berlin.  Kaiserstr.  12.) 

At  the  Mobile  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Xtoctal 
of  Education  a  resolution  was  adopted  accepting  the  condit 
under  which  the  School  Review  is  to  become  the  official  organ  of  the 
Society.    An  editorial  committee  of  five,  elected  by  the  Boeietj 
to  have  general  control  of  the  policies  of  the  Review;  the  managing 
editor  will  i»c  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Education  <»f 

thf   University  of  Chicago;  and   the  journal  will  still  Im-  ml 

by  the  University  of  Chicago  and  published  by  the  press  of  that 
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institution.  There  will  be  no  radical  change  in  the  scope  of  the 
Review.  It  will  continue  to  make  its  primary  appeal  to  those  in- 
terested in  secondary  education.  The  following  editorial  committee 
has  been  selected  to  represent  the  Society:  F.  E.  Bolton  (five-year 
term),  M.  V.  O'Shea  (four-year  term),  W.  0.  Bagley  (three-year 
term),  P.  H.  Hanus  (two-year  term),  and  E.  H.  Holland  (one-year 
term.) 

The  Division  of  School  Administration  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  has  rendered  a  very  significant  service  during  the  past 
few  months  by  issuing  at  frequent  intervals  mimeographed  legisla- 
tive circulars  outlining  the  educational  measures  that  have  been 
enacted  by  the  various  State  legislatures  during  the  current  sessions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Headmasters,  at 
Magdeburg,  Dr.  Speck  pointed  out  two  somewhat  antagonistic  de- 
mands that  are  made  upon  the  teacher.  On  the  one  hand  he  is 
expected  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  progress  in  his  own  and  related 
fields,  and  on  the  other  he  is  called  upon  to  develop  the  scientific 
spirit  in  his  pupils.  A  one-sided  pursuit  of  either  of  these  ends  is 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  A  decade  or  two  ago  scien- 
tific culture  was  perhaps  too  highly  appraised  in  German  schools, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  instruction  aspect  is  becoming  altogether 
too  prominent.  Not  only  is  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  rapid  advances  of  science,  but  the  tasks  of  instruction  have  also 
greatly  increased.  In  order  to  restore  the  balance,  there  is  need 
for  more  science  courses  for  teachers,  more  scholarships  for  travel, 
and  more  leaves  of  absence  for  scientific  work.  The  establishment 
of  the  Friedrich  Paulsen  Foundation  is  an  important  step  in  this 
direction.  Paulsen  frequently  spoke  of  the  cultivation  of  the  scien- 
tific attitude  as  the  most  important  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
German  Headmasters.  (This  indicates  how  much  more  deeply  the 
Germans  are  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  than  are  we.  Who 
could  imagine  such  an  address  before  an  association  of  American 
high  school  principals? — Eds.) 

The  Germans  have  been  slow  about  allowing  pupils  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  the  schools.  It  is  reported  as  a  novelty  that 
the  Realgymnasium  of  Ltidenscheid,  on  the  Rhine,  is  to  introduce 
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i  certain  amount  »»f  itadenl  ■elf-gorernmeiit    a  student*'  council, 

elected  by   the  students  themselves,  will  have  jurisdiction   in  ques- 
tions of  subordination,  school  deportment,  and  conduct   out 
school.     The  plan   is  avowedly   borrowed    from   America,   and   the 
outcome  is  being  watched  with  great  interest   by  secondary  tcaool 

authorities  in  all  parts  of  (Jermany. 

\\ '«•  are  in  receipt  of  the  current  number  of  The  Child:  I  Monthly 
Journal  Devoted  to  Child  Welfare,  edited  by  T.  X.  Kelynack.  M.  !>.. 
published  by  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson,  83-91  Great  Tit  clitic  Id 
street,  Oxford  street,  London.  Annual  subscript  ion.  |&25.  The  num- 
ber contains  almost  100  pages  and  presents  a  varied  offering  of 
articles  and  communications  dealing  with  child  welfare.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  voluminous  and  imposing  periodical  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  growing  interest  throughout  English-speaking  count! 
in  the  child  and  his  development.  We  judge  from  the  tone  of  its 
articles  that  The  Child  is  intended  for  the  intelligent  general  reader 
rather  than  for  the  educational  or  scientific  specialist.  With  this 
reading  public  in  mind  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  material  pre- 
sented is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  list  of  contributors  includes  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  authorities  on  child  welfare  in  England 
and  America.  We  cordially  welcome  the  new  journal,  and  trust 
that  it  may  receive  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  children. 

We  have  likewise  received  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Bulletin 
Mensuel  of  the  Solvay  Institute  of  Sociology-,  edited  by  M.  Emile 
Waxweiler,  director  of  the  Institute,  and  published  by  L'Institut  de 
Sociologie,  Instituts  Solvay,  Pare  Leopold,  Brussels.  Annual  sub- 
scription, 12  fr.  This  excellent  Bulletin  contains  in  each  number 
valuable  resumes  of  books  and  articles  on  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical topics,  detailed  reports  of  the  meetings  of  scientific  societies, 
copious  notes  on  current  psychological  events,  and  a  complete 
bibliography  of  publications  in  its  special  field.  The  annual  volume 
contains  about  1500  pages.  For  those  who  read  French  there  is  no 
publication  that  can  equal  the  Bulletin  for  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical news. 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  the  high  schools  and  academies 
accredited  bv  the  University  of  Kansas  was  held  Hard  2MB.  Ml. 
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Among  the  papers  read  were  "Medical  Inspection  and  Physical  Tests 
of  School  Children,"  by  Dr.  James  Naismith;  "Mental  Tests  of 
School  Children/'  by  Professor  Raymond  A.  Schwegler;  "Systems  of 
Grading  Students  in  High  School  and  College,"  Principal  H.  L. 
Miller;  "Standards  for  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of  Teachers,"  by 
Professor  R.  R.  Price,  and  "Simple  Experiments  for  Teachers  of 
Educational  Psychology,"  by  Professor  Charles  Hughes  Johnston. 

The  Minnesota  Psychological  Conference  held  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  March  31.  Noteworthy 
papers  were  "A  Study  in  Method  of  Correcting  Stammering  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  Miss  Florence  M.  Briggs,  and  "How  Far  Does  a 
Child's  Grade  in  the  Public  School  and  the  Teacher's  Label  of  Ex- 
cellent, Good,  Medium  or  Poor  Represent  His  Actual  Intellectu- 
ality?" Professor  Isabelle  Lawrence.  The  conference  elected  the 
following  Executive  Committee:  Professor  David  F.  Swenson,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Professor  Luther  A.  YYeigle,  Carleton  College; 
Professor  J.  L.  Stockton,  Winona  Normal  School;  Superintendent 
A.  C.  Tibbetts,  Blue  Earth,  and  Principal  J.  C.  Bryant,  Madison 
School,  St.  Paul. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  retardation,  appointed  by 
the  Minnesota  Psychological  Conference  and  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  Minnesota  Education  Association,  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  in  these  columns.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  superintendents  make  a  uniform  report  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  giving  the  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils  in  their 
schools.  This  report  is  to  be  made  on  blanks  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  State  Superintendent,  and,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  sent 
to  all  the  city  school  systems  in  the  State.  The  reports  will  be  filed 
in  the  State  Superintendent's  office.  The  committee  advised  this 
report  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  schools  of  the  State  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  theory  that  children  enter  at  six  years  and 
progress  one  grade  each  year.  It  is  suggested  that  this  technical  or 
theoretical  retardation  be  called  "administrative  retardation."  since 
it  primarily  states  an  administrative  problem,  i.  e.,  to  adapt  the 
course  of  study  to  the  conditions  found  to  exist.  The  committee  was 
continued  for  another  year.    After  formulating  recommendations  as 
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to  this  administrative  problem,  it  expects  to  take  up  tin-  qoartioa  of 
retardation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child — studying  tin  .  hi  Id's 
retardation  in  school  attainment  as  compared  with  the  usual  <  In I<1 
of  its  age  in  the  same  system  of  schools — and  ultimately  tin*  mmetien 
of  retardation  in  mental  development.  We  ronsioVr  thin  one  of  the 
most  important  attempts  thus  far  made  to  bring  tin*  methods  and 
results  of  educational  psychology  into  vital  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  joint  «<nnmi 1 1««-  are  Sujmt 
intendent  S.  L.  Hetter,  St.  Paul;  Superintendent  F.  B.  I.urton, 
Anoka;  Dr.  Herbert  Woodrow,  University  of  Minnesota,  ami  Prin- 
cipal Albert  Gullette,  Franklin  Graded  School,  Minneapolis. 

The  eighteenth  convention  of  the  American  IMivsiml  Education 
Association  was  held  in  Boston,  April  11-14.  The  program  presented 
a  varied  array  of  papers  dealing  with  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of 
education. 

•The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  issued  the  announcement  <>f 
its  first  summer  session,  July  5  to  August  16,  1911.  There  is  an 
attractive  list  of  courses  given  by  members  of  the  regular  faculty 
and  visiting  professors.  In  education  Professor  Burris  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  offers  courses  in  the  history  of  modern  edit.  ;i 
tion  and  in  secondary  education;  Professor  Manny  of  the  Western 
State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  gives  a  course  in  school 
organization  and  administration  and  a  course  on  the  elementary 
school,  and  Professor  Edward  F.  Buchner,  director  of  the  Bummer 
Session,  has  charge  of  the  work  in  educational  psychology.  The 
course*  in  biology  and  nature  study  are  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Clifton  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  University,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  nature  study. 

The  University  of  Vermont  announces  its  third  rammer  session, 
July  3  to  August  11,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor   I.  I     Hei 
senger,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education.    The  courses  offered 
place  especial  emphasis  upon  work  for  teachers.    Amonj:  the  visit 
ing  instructors  are  Professor  Frank  B.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College; 
Professor  Robert  T.  Berlin,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  Suj 
visor  Mary  D.  Pierce,  Virginia  State  Normal  Sehool. 
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Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  one  of  America's  best-known  physiologists, 
died  on  March  13,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Dr.  Bowditch  held  three 
degrees  from  Harvard  and  was  the  recipient  of  honorary  degrees 
from  Harvard,  Edinburgh,  Toronto,  Pennsylvania  and  Cambridge. 
He  served  Harvard  as  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  1871-1876; 
as  professor  of  physiology,  1876  to  1906,  when  he  retired  as  emeritus 
professor.  From  1883  to  1893  he  was  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  was 
twice  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Dr.  Bowditch  is  especially  known  for  his  work  on 
the  physiology  of  the  heart,  the  knee-jerk,  the  physiology  of  vision 
and  the  growth  of  children.  His  contributions  to  the  last-mentioned 
topic  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1879  and  1891,  are  among  the  most  frequently  quoted 
references  in  the  literature  of  anthropometry. 

Professor  G.  M.  Whipple  of  Cornell  University  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gilbert,  instructor  in  zoology  in  the  academy  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  department  of 
biology  and  agriculture  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  School. 

At  Teachers  College,  Columbia  [Jnivertity,  I>r.  Willystine  Good- 
sell  and  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  have  been  appointed  assistant 
professors  of  the  history  of  education,  and  Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas, 
assistant  professor  of  elementary  education. 

Dr.  Peter  Sandiford,  formerly  instructor  in  elementary  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  lias  become  lecturer  in 
education  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 
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INTERNATIONALES  A K<  II  I\    V\  \l  SCHULHYGIENE.     V..I. 

VII.  January,  1911.  ///  memoriam  Angelo  )io$$o,  l  3.  The  cele- 
brated Italian  physiologist,  Professor  at  the  I'liiversity  of  Turin, 
inventor  of  the  ergograph.  author  of*  important  treatise's  on  <  in  illa- 
tion, respiration  and  fatigue,  and  an  anient  supporter  of  hygienic 
education  of  the  young,  died  November  24,  1910.  M acleod  Tiiiftir, 
Tlie  Classification  of  tlie  Deaf  Child.  4-13.  Recommend!  tpet 
measures  for  education  of  the  deaf  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  : 
slightly  deaf,  semi-deaf,  deaf-mute  and  defective  deaf-mute.  Franz 
Heilborn.  The  Struggle  Against  School  Myopia.  14-1.  We  must 
differentiate  myopia  developing  before,  during  or  after  attending 
school.  The  first  may  be  ascribed  to  heredity,  faulty  kindergarten 
work  or  poor  illumination  at  home;  the  second  mainly  t«>  faulty 
light  and  posture;  the  third  to  some  unhygienic  industrial  occupa- 
tion. Pupils  with  pernicious  myopia  should  be  treated  in  special 
<•  lasses  throughout  their  school  career.  Dr.  Hermann.  On  Feeble- 
minctedness  and  Mental  Defect  and  Their  Significance  for  School  and 
Education.  22-51.  A  discussion  of  the  definition,  the  nature  and 
the  treatment  of  feeble-mindedness,  with  special  reference  to  the 
problem  of  the  moral  imbecile.  Dr.  Baur.  The  Hygiene  of  Mi  ntal 
Work  in  Pupils  and  Teachers.  52-92.  Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
Journal.  Max  Oker-Blom.  Comparatin  Measurement*  of  Light 
and  Shadow  with  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial  Illumination  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Helsingfors.  93-120.  Measurements  were  made  in 
five  classrooms  with  Wingen's  photometer  to  compare  the  distribu- 
tion of  light  from  artificial  illumination,  with  sperial  referenee  to 
the  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  illumination  and  of  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  lamps.  Illustrations  and  numerous  tables 
accompany  the  text.  Daniel  Konradi.  Observations  of  a  School 
Physician.  121-128.  Tables  of  body  weight  and  chest  measurement 
of  pupils  at  Kolozsvar,  Hungary,  show  averages  above  the  usual 
European  norms.  Urges  systematic  medical  examination  of  school 
children,  the  early  recognition  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  recording  of 
school  data  on  zymotic  diseases.    Annual  i  for  1909  of  the 

Literature  of  the  \  <  tJ>>  viands  on  School  llggi*  ne.     100-161 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  1,  1911. 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

Narziss  Ach.  Ueber  den  Willensakt  and  das  Temperament.  Leip- 
zig: Quelle  und  Meyer,  1910.     Pp.  xi,  321.    M.6.50. 

This  important  experimental  study  of  volition  forms  a  continua- 
tion of  the  investigations  reported  in  the  author's  "Ueber  die  Willen- 
statigkeit  and  das  Denken,"  1905.  Chapter  1  outlines  the  history 
and  present  status  of  the  problem,  chapter  2  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  experiments  and  a  discussion  of  the  results,  chapter  3  is  de- 
voted to  a  theoretical  consideration  of  volitional  activity  in  the  light 
of  the  experiments,  and  chapter  4  examines  the  role  of  feeling  and 
temperament  in  volition.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
technical  psychology  of  volition. 

Henri  Bergson.     Creative  Evolution.     Translated  by  Arthur  Mit- 
chell.   New  York :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.    f2.S0. 
To  be  reviewed  later. 

Sara  A.  Burstall  and  M.  A.  Douglas  (Editors)  :  Public  Schools  for 
Girls:  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Their  History,  Aims  and  Schemes 
of  Study.  By  members  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  302. 

This  volume  opens  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  English  secondary  schools  for  girls.  Following  this 
are  chapters  upon  the  various  phases  of  school  work,  each  written  by 
a  specialist  in  a  girl's  school.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book 
are  more  general  in  their  nature,  treating  of  hygiene,  medical  inspec- 
tion, resident  schools  and  boarding-houses,  the  use  and  abuse  of 
examinations,  and  two  papers  on  the  aims  and  ideals  of  education. 
The  book  lacks  an  index. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.  New 
York :  1910.     Pp.  113. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  contains  a  valuable  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  both  parties  are  reviewed,  the  status  of  the  high  school  is 
considered,  and  a  practical  basis  for  articulation  is  indicated. 
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QSOBGI   I:m;i«'\  d  im\.   Ph.   |  >.     '//,/,,    Thousand   Yearn  of 

Ihalimj.     New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Hons,  Ml,     Pp.  %  i  i  i , 
318. 

a  very  readable  i»«M.k,  giving  an  account  <»f  mental  healing  tow 

the  dawn  of  civilization  In  the  present.  Fnmishei  an  admirable 
perspective  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  current  movement!  in 
mental  healing. 

H.  Dl  Vi:ii:s.    The  Mutation  Theory.     Vol.  1  I.  The  Oriijin  of  >> 

hji  Mutation.   Translated  by  .1.  B«  Fanner  and  a.  I  >.  i  ferbishire. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  888.    |4.00 

net. 

Volume  II  of  De  Tries'  epoch-making  treatise  comprises  three 
parts:  (1)  The  origin  of  horticultural  varieties;  (2)  the  origin  of 
ever-sporting  varieties,  and  (3)  the  relations  of  the  mutation  theAj 
to  other  branches  of  inquiry.  The  last  part,  which  is  naturally  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  general  student  of  evolutionary  theory,  in- 
cludes sections  on  the  conception  of  species  according  to  the  theory 
of  mutation,  the  range  of  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  mutation,  the 
material  vehicles  of  the  hereditary  characters,  and  the  geological 
periods  of  mutation.  The  publishers  have  furnished  in  letter-press, 
illustrations  and  binding  a  material  setting  for  this  presentation  of 
the  mutation  theory,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  significance. 

Giulio  Ferreri.     Questioni  Varie  intorno  all'  istnizion'  nlo- 

inutl    Milano:  Ditta  G.  B.  Paravia  e  Comp.,  1010.    Pp.  vii,  28L 
Lire  2. 

The  author,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  lias  here  collected  in  book  form  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  many  articles  he  has  written  on  the  subject  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

W.  H.  Heck.    Mental  Discipline  and  Kdm-ational  Values,    (Second 
edition).    New  York:  John  Lane  Co.,  1011.     Pp.  208. 

Professor  Heck  has  revised  the  earlier  edition  of  this  useful  little 
book  chiefly  by  adding  b  summary  of  the  numerous  in  ions 

and  discussions  published  during  the  hist  year  and  by  modifying 
and  abbreviating  his  treatment  of  the  bearing  of  brain  physiology 
upon  the  problem  of  transfer.  The  keen  interest  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  educational  values  has  aroused  is  evideneed  l>y  the  fact  that 
the  tirst  edition  of  this  book  was  exhausted  in  a  Kittle  OfSf  I  year. 

T.  N.  Kki.ynack.  m.  i>..  Editor.     Medical  Examination  of  srhooU 
and  Scholar*    London  :  King  A  Son,  1910.    Pp.  x\i.  184.    10s.6d. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  latest  information  on  school  nn-di- 

cal  Inspection.    Each  of  the  thirty-two  «>.  t  .  .  ritten  bg  s  spe- 
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cialist  in  the  particular  topic  considered.  There  are  nine  sections  on 
general  medical  examination,  sections  on  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  mental 
defectives,  school  clinics,  school  nurses,  etc.,  and  fourteen  sections  on 
medical  examination  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
reference  book  that  should  be  found  in  every  library. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Parent  and  Child:  A  Treatise  on  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Education  of  Children.  New  York  and  London :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  73.     50c.  net. 

In  these  little  sermons  one  finds  here  and  there,  amid  much  that 
is  trite  and  commonplace,  interesting  reflections  on  the  development 
of  the  child  mind. 

F.  E.  Lurton.  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Grades.  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Association, 
October  15,  1910.    Pp.  11. 

A  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  hygiene  as  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools. 

Heinrich  Maier.  Psychologie  des  emotionalen  Ihnlcnx.  Tubingen  : 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1908.     Pp.  xxv,  826.     M.  18. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  thought  processes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  studies  in  logic.  The  titles  of  the  sections  are:  (1) 
Aim  and  method;  (2)  emotional  ideation;  (3)  judgment  and  emo- 
tional thinking;  (4)  affective  thinking,  and  (5)  volitional  thinking. 
The  psychology  is  purely  theoretical,  and  the  term  "emotional"  is 
used  in  such  a  broad  sense  as  to  be  synonymous  with  "practical." 

A.  Renda.  UOolio.  Saggio  sulV  attivita  selettiva  della  coscienza. 
Torino :  Fratelli  Bocca,  1910.    Pp.  viii,  229.     Lire  3. 

An  interesting  survey  of  recent  experimental  studies  in  memory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  forgetting.  Forgetting  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  consciousness,  but  one  that  has  been  largely  over- 
looked. The  author  briefly  presents  the  experimental  data  in  regard 
to  forgetting,  deduces  certain  laws  of  forgetting,  rejects  associa- 
tionism  as  an  inadequate  explanation,  and  explains  forgetting  by 
the  selective  activity  of  consciousness. 

Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Minneapolis,  December  28,  29  and 
30,  1910.     Report  of  the  Secretarv.    Reprinted  from  the  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin,  Vol.  8 :  February,  1911.     33-62. 
The  Relation  of  Strength  of  Stimulus  to  Rate  of  Learning  in  the 

Chick.    L.  W.  Cole.    For  easy  brightness  discrimination  an  increase 


im  BMC  11  IONS   1:1  <  i  i\  10, 

in  Intensity  of  punishment  for  wrong  choice  eases  the  rate  of 

learning.     Individual  Differences  in   th  riation  o\  piu/Hieai 

Growth  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Pupil*.    Hum  T.  Kaldwin. 

e  this  Joubnal'  for  March,  p.  150) .    /  >  />■  *  on  the  , 

Hon  of  Number  in  Children  and  Adulte,    Frani  v  ru  <hii 

dren  t'u  st  attain  proth  im.  \    in  recognizing  DOrisontaJ  group  forms." 

Period*  0/  RPdrJb  fa  Learning,    i>.  Beau*  h.    Sea  minutes5  pract 

twin'  a  day  for  six  days  produced  a  greater  Improvement   than 

twenty  minutes  mur  a  day,  and  far  greater  than  forty  minutes  c\ . 

other  day.  Trans  ference  of  Practice.  D.  Btarch.  (Bee  this  Journal 
for  June).  The  Consulting  Psychologist*  C.  B.  Si  kSHoam  (See  this 
Journ  \i.  for  February,  j».  105. 1 

proceedings  qf  the  si.rth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Society 
for  Philosophy  ami  Psychology,  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  Decern  i>>  ,■ 
'27  and  28,  L910.  Report  of  the  Secretary.  Reprinted  from  the 
Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  8:  February,  1011,    S3  76\ 

Knowing  and  Expressing.  R.  M.  Ogden.  "Thought  ami  expression 
are  distinct  processes.  Adequate  expression  does  not  follow  as  a 
necessary  eonsequence  of  clear  thought,  ami.  therefore,  more  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  expressive  side  of  education  in  an  endeavor  to 
cultivate  the  expressive  art  individually."  Class  and  Practice  Em- 
inent* Upon  the  Learning  Process.  D.wm  BPBNd  Him..  A  dis 
cussion  of  the  mirror-drawing  test  used  as  a  class  experiment.  I 
\partwe  study  of  Children's  Ideals.  David  Branca  Hill.  (To 
be  published  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary),  Learning  and  For\ 
tint/.    President's  Address.    Edward  Franklin  Ptjchnrr. 

Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,      Decatur.   Illinois.   1910. 

The  reports  Of  Superintendent   11.  B.  Wilson  of  Decatur,  Illinois. 
always  both  readable  and  valuable,  ami  might  well  form  a  model 

of  what  may  he  done  to  make  .1  sehool  report  something  more  than  a 

mere  record  ol  statistics.     Especially  important  in  the  present 

pamphlet  is  the  discussion  of  what  the  teachers'  meetings  ha\e  been 
doing  i  1 1  the  past  year  in  the  study  and  improvement  of  school 

methods.     The  meetings  were  given  over  very  largeh    '<•  :<  discussion 
<»f  two  topks,  1  1  1  the  problem  of  teaching  pupils  to  study,  and 
the  possibility  of  motivating  school   tasks.     The  report    suminar 
the  results  of  the  tei  etforts  in  working  <>nt  these  problems  in 

their  rlSSSeS.      The   superintendent's   --cabinet"    is   composed    of   the 

principals  and  supe  During  the  year  bids  cabinet  studied 

esperiaiiy  the  possibilities  of  formal  discipline,  ami  an  Interesting 
resume  of  the  uiscuasions  occupies  four  pages  of  the  report 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
on  the  Standardizing  of  Procedure  in  Experimental  Tests.  Psy- 
chological Monographs,  Vol.  13,  No.  1 :  December,  1910.  Whole 
No.  53.     Pp.  108. 

Methods  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intensity  of  Sound.  W.  B. 
Pillsbury.  Recommends  a  pure  tone  rather  than  a  noise.  The 
Measurement  of  Pitch  Discrimination.  C.  E.  Seashore.  (See  the 
present  issue  of  this  Journal,  p.  278).  Methods  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Mental  Imagery.  James  R.  Angell.  Tests  are  recommended 
for  imagination,  memory,  reasoning  and  voluntary  control.     . 

M.  E.  Sadler  and  W.  T.  Goode.  The  Department  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Manchester,  1890-1911.  Manchester:  At  the 
University  Press,  1911.     Pp.  146. 

Professor  Sadler  contributes  a  valuable  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  university  training  colleges  in  England;  Professor  Goode 
sketches  the  history  and  outlines  the  present  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    Biblio- 
graphical and  statistical  appendices  complete  the  volume. 

J.  T.  Searcy.  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Psychic  Philosophy. 
Reprinted  from  the  Diatetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  May-Septem- 
ber, 1910.      Pp.  31. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  psychological  problem  to  determine 
what  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he  chose  this  title.  One  might 
think  it  was  intended  as  a  joke.  The  article  deals  with  normal  and 
abnormal  mental  development  from  t]i<>  standpoint  of  eugenics. 

Albion  W.  Small.  The  Meaning  of  Social  Science.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1910.    Pp.  299.    $1.62. 

A  very  wholesome  book,  designed  to  impress  the  fact  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  sciences.    The  title  is  very  well  justified. 

Max  Verworn.  Die  Mechanik  des  Geistesleoens.  Zweite  Auflage. 
Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1910.    Pp.  114.     M.  1.25. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
physiologists.  He  denies  the  duality  of  mind  and  body,  and  claims 
that  all  reality  is  of  one  sort,  that  thoughts  are  conditioned  by 
present  or  past  environment,  just  as  any  other  form  of  existence. 
The  important  conditioning  factor  of  thought  is  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  book  outlines  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system  in  nor- 
mal waking  consciousness,  in  sleep  and  in  hypnosis. 
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MEASUBBMENT8  AS  APPLIED  TO  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE/ 

LUTHER   H.    GULICK,    M.D., 

L'usmcU  Sage  Foundation. 

In  calling  to  order  this  Fifth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Hygiene  Association  I  wish  to  express  to  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy 
in  inviting  us  to  meet,  without  expense,  in  this  building,  with 
its  splendid  record  of  service  to  the  cause  of  medicine  and  to 
humankind,  and  its  long  list  of  physicians  who  have  been  and 
a  iv  making  common  cause  with  all  those  who  aim  not  merely 
at  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  but  even  more  at  the 
upbuilding  of  human  vitality.  We  are  proud  that  one  of  our 
officers  is  also  one  of  theirs — Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  drawing  attention  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  fundamental  need,  not  only  in  school 
hygiene,  but  in  all  that  proudly  marches  under  the  name  of 
science.  I  refer  to  the  need  for  definite  measurements  of 
/Its  already  obtained — measurements  without  which  neither 
medicine  nor  education  can  ever  become  scientific.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  that  it  was  through  the  use  of  measure- 
ments that  alchemy  became  chemistry,  astrology  became  as- 
tronomy, physics  grew  out  of  mystery.    The  great  need  of  the 

liool  hygiene  course  today,  as  well  as  the  greatest  need  of 
education  itxli,  is  not  authority  nor  philosophy;  it  is  a  need 
for  definite  methods  of  measuring  the  effects  of  present  sys- 
tems and  practices. 

I  am  sure  thai  the  occasion  has  now  so  far  gone  by  that  I 
may  speak,  without  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  personal 
courtesy,  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  Dr.  Win. 

inning  address  as  Pre»i<l<  nt  «.f  the  American  School  Hygiene  Assoriatkm. 
Fifth  Annual  Congress,  k,  Fehrti:.-  "•11. 
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H.  Maxwell  and  myself  at  the  time  I  became  director  of  phys- 
ical training  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools — a  conversation 
which  he  may  have  forgotten.    I  said : 

"Dr.  Maxwell,  let  us  take  all  of  the  schools  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  city — enough  different  sections  so  that  the  test 
will  be  a  fair  one — and  do  away  with  physical  training  in  half 
of  these  schools,  leaving  it  in  operation  in  the  other  half,  all 
other  conditions  to  be  the  same  in  both  schools.  Then  we  shall 
see  what  physical  training  really  accomplishes ;  we  shall  know 
whether  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  having  physical 
training  become  taller  and  stronger  than  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  schools  not  having  physical  training."  Dr.  Maxwell 
answered : 

"The  plan  is  impossible.  People  would  protest  that  their 
children  were  being  experimented  upon.  The  public  demands 
absolute  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  instructors ;  experimen- 
tation would  not  be  tolerated.  You  are  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  physical  training  because  it  is  believed  that  you 
know  your  business — that  you  have  accurate  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  things  you  are  undertaking  to  do." 

"But,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  the  actual  results  of  such 
work  as  this ;  nobody  knows.  I  believe  my  methods  are  right, 
but  I  want  to  find  out  definitely  by  making  comparative  meas- 
urements." 

"No,  it  would  never  do,"  was  Dr.  Maxwell's  reply.  "Any 
school  administrator  that  worked  on  the  basis  you  propose 
would  not  only  be  attacked  by  public  opinion,  but  he  would  be 
put  out  of  any  position  of  responsibility." 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  right.  This  is  in  general  the  attitude  of 
the  public  today;  yet  progress  is  not  possible  in  school  hygiene 
or  in  any  other  educational  work  if  it  is  demanded  that  school- 
men have  the  accurate  knowledge  which  they  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  secure. 

In  order  to  make  satisfactory  progress  along  the  line  of 
school  hygiene  there  are  many  questions  that  need  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled.  Most  of  these  questions  are  fundamental,  not 
only  with  reference  to  school  hygiene  and  education,  but  with 
reference  to  human  progress  and  intellectual  activity. 
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For  example,  what  is  tho  best  age  for  a  child  to  enter  school  I 
This  is  a  question  that  could  be  definitely  answered  it  mi  could 
secure  adequate  data  on  the  subject.  Gal  ton  and  Karl  Pearson 
have  gift 'ii  ns  the  tools,  life  itself  gives  us  the  material,  for 
obtaining  such  data.  We  need  only  the  opportunity*  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  almost  every  person  in  this  room  has 
convictions  upon  the  subject,  and  yd  that  these  convicti. 
based  upon  a  few  personal  experiences  in  each  case.  Physi- 
cians tend  to  put  the  best  age  for  entering  school  rather  high ; 
schoolmen  tend  to  put  it  low.  In  my  own  case,  as  a  father,  I 
was  influenced  by  my  study  of  medicine  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  perils  of  the  age  was  forcing  children  to  go  to  school  too 
early;  that  school  routine  at  six  years  of  age  was  dangerous 
to  a  highly  organized  girl,  and  that  it  was  a  biological  crime 
to  force  such  a  child  to  sit  still  when  all  her  instincts  com- 
manded her  to  wriggle.  Therefore,  my  child  was  in  school 
very  little  until  she  was  eight  years  old.  Even  at  that  age  she 
had  already  passed  the  best  years  for  acquiring  languages, 
cither  by  speaking  or  writing.  She  has  been  "over  age"  all 
during  her  school  life.    I  may  have  done  her  a  great  wrong. 

My  point  is  this :  that  neither  schoolmen  nor  physicians  nor 
parents  are  competent  to  judge  such  questions  as  this  ex- 
cathedra.  Theories  and  convictions  can  never  solve  such  prob- 
lems ;  their  only  solution  lies  in  a  searching  analysis  of  existing 
conditions,  in  measuring  results  in  a  sufficient  number  of  ea 
to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  Such  investigations  should 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  modern  scientific  methods. 

It  is  concerning  the  most  fundamental  questions,  moreover, 
that  we  are  still  at  sea.    We  do  not  know  the  number  of  hours 
a  chihl  should  study  each  day   in  order  to  make  the  most 
progress  at  each  age.    There  is  no  one  trying  to  find  out. 
far  as  I  know.    We  do  not  know  how  many  subjects  a  child 
study  to  advantage  at  each  age.    We  do  not  even  know 
the  most  effective  and  economic  size  for  a  class  at  vari- 
es.    It    might    be,    for    example,    that    in  a    class    of 
children  each  child  would  g  little  instruction  that  s 

number  of  them   would    he   held    hack,   and   this   would  cost 
system  more  than  If  there   had   been   only  50  in 
the  class.   We  do  not  know  the  number  of  months  in  ti 
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that  children  should  attend  school,  yet  we  compel  all  children 
to  go  to  school  upon  the  assumption  that  Ave  do  know. 

We  do  not  know  the  proper  length  for  each  period  of  atten- 
tion in  different  subjects.  That  is,  in  arithmetic  a  child  of  ten 
years  might  be  able  to  give  only  ten  minutes'  consecutive  atten- 
tion without  fatigue,  whereas  in  history  the  same  child  might 
spend  an  hour  to  advantage.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
moisture  there  should  be  in  the  air  of  the  schoolroom,  nor  the 
relation  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  mental  fatigue  and  intellectual  effort.  We  do  not  know  fully 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  study  when  we  are 
fatigued.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  cannot  push  ourselves  beyond 
the  point  of  fatigue;  but  that,  considering  children  and  adults 
merely  as  machines,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  push,  since  we  get  only  a  diminishing  return. 

I  might  easily  spend  all  the  time  available  for  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  in  enumerating  the  underlying  problems  con- 
nected with  the  education  and  the  health  of  children  which  are 
as  yet  matters  of  theory.  We  have  thus  far  no  units  of  meas- 
urement by  which  we  can  tell  whether  or  not  we  are  making 
progress  in  educational  methods,  yet  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren is  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
occupation  in  which  the  civilized  world  is  engaged.  There  is 
no  more  fertile  field  in  the  whole  world  of  scientific  activity 
than  the  work  of  bringing  the  young  human  being  into  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  with  the  life  he  is  to  lead. 

In  the  United  States  alone  we  are  spending  about  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  on  public  education.  This  does  not 
include  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  great  endowments,  by  pri- 
vately established  institutions  for  higher  learning,  or  by  pri- 
vate schools.  Of  nearly  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  spent  for 
education  in  New  York  City  last  year,  hardly  a  dollar  was 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  results  we  are 
getting.  This  was  not  because  our  Superintendent  of  Schools 
did  not  see  the  need  for  such  measurements ;  he  has  seen  the 
need  and  has  appealed  without  success  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  for  funds  which  would  enable  him 
to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  for  securing  these  data. 
We  see  the  significance  of  examining  our  coal  to  be  sure  that 
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we  are  getting  the  best  and  the  cheapest;  we  do  not  see  the 
significance  of  examining  the  output  of  our  school  system  to 
be  sure  thai  we  are  getting  flic  best  results  from  our  ex- 
penditure. 
Can  one  of  you  here  today  name  an  educational  endowment, 

hool  of  pedagogy,  or  any  other  agency  thai  ifl  collecting  and 
making  available  the  evidence  on  any  one  of  these  great  qH6fl 
tions?  There  are  several  great  funds  of  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  available  for  research,  for  giving  salai iei 
to  retiring  professors,  for  supporting  education  in  the  South — 
admirable  purposes,  all  of  them — but  does  there  exist  a  single 
endowment  of  any  amount  whatever  for  the  purpose  of 
it aining  what  has  been  accomplished  with  the  hundreds 
of  millions  already  spent  in  education?  An  endowment  rimi 
lar  to  that  of  the  General  Educational  Board,  which  should 
devote  its  income,  not  to  the  support  of  education,  but  to  estab- 
lishing modes  of  measuring  progress,  and  to  the  application  of 
these  measurements  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  effective  the 
great  mass  of  educational  experience  already  in  existence, 
would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  revolutionize  the  status  of  education 
in  a  single  generation  and  establish  it  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Am  I  overstepping  the  facts  when  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  city  in  America  that  is  satisfied  with  its  public  schools?  Here 
in  New  York  City  an  investigation  has  been  proposed;  and 
those  who  follow  educational  matters  know  that  in  city  after 
city  severe  criticisms  of  the  school  systems  are  constantly 
coming  up.    Even  schoolmen  themselves  disagree  when  they 

ie  together  to  discuss  these  questions.    You  cannot  get  a 
group  of  educational  people  together  without  having  a  conti  ■ 

sy  upon  some  one  of  these  problems.    As  individuals,  in 
fact,  we  cannot  settle  these  matters  to  our  own  satisfaction. 
They  can  only  be  settled  by  ascertaining  results— by  measure 
incuts  of  what  we  arc  doing. 


TEANSFEE  OF  TEAIN1NG  IN  ARITHMETICAL      . 
OPERATIONS. 

DANIEL    STAKCH,    PH.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Summary. 

Eight  observers  practiced  for  fourteen  days  on  mental  multiplica- 
tion. Before  and  after  the  practice  they  were  given  six  tests  in 
arithmetical  operations,  and  two  in  auditory  memory  span.  For 
comparison,  seven  other  observers  were  given  the  preliminary  and 
final  tests  without  the  practice  series.  The  practiced  observers 
showed  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  more  improvement  in  the 
arithmetical  tests  than  the  unpracticed  observers.  There  was  little 
change  in  memory  span  for  either  group. 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  obtain  data  on  the 
transfer  of  training  in  a  new  field  of  mental  activities,  similar 
to  certain  school  exercises.  For  this  purpose  several  types  of 
mental  calculation  were  chosen. 

The  training  series  consisted  of  mental  multiplication  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days.  The  problems  were  composed  of 
three  digits  in  the  multiplicand  and  one  in  the  multiplier.  The 
numbers  were  so  selected  that  they  would  be  fairly  uniform  in 
difficulty.  Only  those  digits  were  used  in  combination  which 
would  always  leave  one  to  be  carried  when  multiplied.  The 
digits  from  four  to  nine  were  the  only  ones  used  as  multipliers, 
and  those  from  two  to  nine  the  only  ones  used  in  the  multipli- 
cand. Fifty  problems  were  put  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  Alto- 
gether fourteen  sheets  were  prepared.  No  problem  occurred 
oftener  than  once.  The  subjects  did  one  sheet  a  day  and 
recorded  the  time. 

The  end  tests  made  before  and  repeated  after  the  training 
series  consisted  of  six  sets  of  different  arithmetical  problems 
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end  of  two  tests  of  the  immediate  auditor;  memory  ipan.   The 

n.it ure  and  order  of  the  end  tests  were  as  follow 

l.    ESghl  problems  in  nd^ing  fractions. 

•_'.     Bight  problems  in  adding  two  three  place  numbers. 

::.    The  memory  Bpan  for  numbers, 

4.    Eight  problems  of  snbtraeting  three  place  numbers. 
.").     Kight  problems  of  multiplying  a  four-place  number  by 
one  digit. 

6.  The  memory  span  for  words,  using  monosyllabic  nouns 
of  objects. 

7.  Eight  problems  of  multiplying  a  two-place  number  by 
one  digit. 

8.  Eight  problems  of  dividing  a  three-place  number  by  one 
digit 

Each  set  of  end  tests  was  made  in  the  double  fatigue  order. 
A  different  set  of  problems  was,  of  course,  used  in  the  end 
tests  made  after  the  training  series.  All  calculation  was  done 
mentally;  that  is,  the  subject  looked  at  the  problem  long 
enough  to  get  it  in  mind,  then  closed  his  eyes,  or  looked  an 
.Hid  worked  the  problem.  Then  he  wrote  down  the  answer  and 
proceeded  to  the  next  one.  The  subjects  were  instructed  to 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  making  mistakes.  If  they 
discovered  that  they  had  made  an  error,  they  were  not  to  cor- 
rect it,  but  to  continue. 

The  memory  span  tests  were  made  by  reading  to  the  subjects 
groups  of  words  or  numbers  at  the  rate  of  one  word  or  number 

second.    The  sizes  of  the  group-  ranged  from  four  to  I 
They  were  presented  in  regular  order,  beginning  with  the 
dies!    After  each  group  had  been  read  the  subjects  wrote 
down  all  they  remembered. 

Fifteen  persons  took  pari  in  the  experiment  Eight  went 
through  the  entire  experiment  and  seven  went  through  the  end 
tests  only.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  end  te>t> 

mselves,  which  mnsf  be  deducted  from  the  improvt 
made  by  those  who  took  the  training  series.    The  remainder 
would  be  the  improvement  due  to  the  training  sei 

The  results  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tab 
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Table  I.     Percentages  of  improvement  in  the  end  tests  of  the  eight  persons 
who  took  the  training  series. 

Aver- 

1        2  3  4  5        6        7        8  ages. 

Adding  fractions 17      54  38  28  35      50      68      28  40 

Adding  three-place  numbers ...  55      86  76  41  40      39      48      11  49 

Memory  span  for  numbers 13  — 13  0  — 7  0    — 6  — 10        0  — 3 

Subtracting   numbers 52      68  72  50  44      40      80      59  58 

Multiplying  four-place  numbers  61       78  45  38  44      34      61       66  53 

Memory  span  for  words 8       10  36  —8  0—8        0—17  3 

Multiplying  two-place  numbers.  52      74  19  25  57      46      65      41  47 

Dividing  three-place  numbers. .  50      47  62  27  36      29      70      41  45 
Per  cent,  gain  in  training  series, 

comparing  first  and  last  day.  53      60  48  42  49       16      64      63  50 

Table  II.     Percentages  of  improvement  in  the  end  tests  of  the  seven  persons 
who  did  not  take  the  training  series. 

Aver- 

12  3  4  5  6         7  ages. 

Adding    fractions 14       16  -36  11  25  15       39  12 

Adding  three-place  numbers 59       20  4  —10  18  19   —43  10 

Memory  span  for  numbers 0         0  — 12  0  0  6   —  6  —  2 

Subtracting  numbers 70  32  29  39  5       33  35 

Multiplying  four-place  numbers..  54       38  40  16  42  17—4  29 

Memory  span  for  words — 8         0  8  — 17  —  7  0   —  8  —  5 

Multiplying  two-place  numbers.       0       28  31  0  14  14   —20  10 

Dividing  three-place  numbers....  11        10  40  37  42  29         8  25 

Table  III.    Differences  between  the  averages  of  Table  I  and  of  Table  II,  shoic- 
ing  the  amount  of  improvement  due  to  the  training. 

Trained  Untrained 

persons.  persons.  Difference. 

Adding  fractions 40  12  28 

Adding  three-place  numbers 49  10  39 

Memory  span  for  numbers — 3  — 2  — 1 

Subtracting   numbers 58  35  23 

♦Multiplying  four-place  numbers 53  29  24 

Memory  span  for  words 3  — 5  8 

-Multiplying  two-place  numbers 47  10  37 

Dividing  three-place  numbers 45  25  20 

Averages,  exclusive  of  memory  span 49  20  29 

The  above  tables  show  that  training  in  one  type  of  arith- 
metical operations  improves  very  considerably  the  ability  to 
do  other  fundamental  arithmetical  operations,.  The  average 
improvement  in  the  training  series  was  50  per  cent,  comparing 
the  last  day  with  the  first.  The  average  improvement  in  the 
end  tests,  not  including  the  memory  span  tests,  was  29  per  cent, 
(third  column  in  Table  III).  Consequently  the  improvement 
in  the  end  tests  was  58  per  cent,  as  large  as  in  the  training 
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series  itself.    This  is  a  rather  large  amount  of  improvement. 
\\  oodworth  and  Thorndike,   for  example,   found   that   iinli 
viduals  who  had  improved  in  recognizing  words  containing 
e  and  s  showed  only  39  per  cent,  as  much  improvement  in 
noticing  words  containing  i  and  t,  s  and  p,  etc. 

In  what  way  did  the  training  in  mental  multiplication  help 
in  the  other  calculations!  According  to  the  introspective  ac- 
counts, the  largest  factor  was  the  ability  acquired,  in  the  train 
ing  series,  of  keeping  the  numbers  better  in  mind.  This  will 
become  clear  by  quoting  from  the  introspective  records.  One 
person  wrote  after  the  first  end  tests:  "I  had  much  difficulty 
in  holding  the  image  of  numbers  in  mind.  I  had  to  repeat  the 
numbers  to  myself  after  I  added  each  two  digits  (referring  to 
the  addition  test)."  After  the  completion  of  the  experiment 
the  same  individual  wrote :  "I  took  my  image  of  the  numbers 
and  went  at  once  to  the  calculation  without  repeating  the  fig- 
ures to  hold  them.  I  also  noticed  that  at  first  I  repeated  to 
myself  each  figure  of  the  answer  as  I  gained  it.  I  did  not  have 
to  do  that  at  the  end." 

Several  individuals  mentioned  the  acquisition  of  the  method 
of  calculating  by  simply  visualizing  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. For  example,  one  says :  "Toward  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing series  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  keeping  the  numbers 
of  a  problem  in  mind  while  doing  the  calculating.  I  also  fell 
into  the  habit  of  simply  speaking  by  *  inner  speech'  the  digits 
of  the  answer  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  obtained,  and 
merely  visualizing  without  4  inner  speech'  the  operations  of 
multiplying  and  adding  the  figure  carried  from  the  last  multi- 
plication. This  kept  me  from  becoming  confused.  These  are 
the  two  acquisitions  that  I  carried  over  from  the  training 
series  to  the  end  tests :  (a)  It  seemed  easier  to  keep  the  num- 
bers in  mind.  I  did  not  have  to  spend  any  time  trying  to  im- 
press them  before  beginning  to  figure,  except  in  subtract  in  g 
and  adding  three-place  numbers,  and  then  not  nearly  as  modi 
Bfl  in  the  first  end  tests,  (b)  I  spoke  to  myself  the  digits  of  the 
answer  only,  and  visualized  the  other  operations."  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  this  individual  adds:  "I  did  not  pur- 
posely try  to  apply  these  methods  in  the  end  tests." 

At  the  beginning  it  was  so  difficult  to  bear  the  numbers  of  a 
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problem  in  mind  while  calculating,  and  the  problem  often  be- 
came so  confused  that  the  calculating  had  to  be  started  all  over 
again. 

The  improvement  in  the  end  tests  was  due,  therefore,  to  the 
identical  elements  acquired  in  the  training  series  and  directly 
utilized  in  the  other  arithmetical  operations.  The  two  main 
factors  were  (a)  the  increased  ability  to  apprehend  and  hold 
the  numbers  in  mind,  and  (b)  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to 
visualize  arithmetical  operations. 

The  memory  span  showed  practically  no  change,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  too  dissimilar  to  the  functions  involved  in  the  train- 
ing series  and  partly  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be  subject 
to  much  enlargement  through  training. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiment  also  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity, in  investigations  on  transference,  of  performing  the  end 
tests  only  upon  a  group  of  individuals  and  deducting  their  gain 
from  the  gain  made  by  the  trained  individuals.  If  this  had 
not  been  done  in  the  present  experiment,  the  average  improve- 
ment in  the  end  tests  would  be  almost  exactly  as  large  as  in  the 
training  series,  namely,  49  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively. The  average  gain  in  the  end  tests,  excluding  the 
memory  span,  shown  by  the  individuals  who  did  not  take  the 
training  series  was  20  per  cent.  The  large  amount  of  trans- 
ference shown,  for  instance,  by  the  experiments  of  Ebert  and 
Meumann1  is  due  to  the  failure  to  make  this  deduction. 

a"Ueber   einige   Grundfragen   der   Psychologie  der   Uebungsphaenomene  im 
Bereiche  des  Gedaechtnisses,"  Arch.  f.  d.  pes.  Psych.,  4,  1905,  1-232. 


RETENTION  AS  RELATED  TO  REPETITION. 

WILLIAM    H.    PYLE, 
inivcrsity  of  Missouri. 

Summary. 

Twelve  subjects  were  tested  for  their  rate  of  learning  a  passage  of 
» ;isv  prose,  and  for  their  retention  of  the  passage  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  most  rapid  learners  showed  the  highest 
percentage  of  retention. 

In  the  experiments  here  reported  we  have  been  concerned 
chiefly  in  determining  the  relation  of  retention  to  number  of 
repetitions — the  relation  of  memory  to  quickness  of  learning. 
Our  results,  however,  throw  light  on  other  problems  of  mem- 
ory, and,  we  hope,  have  some  significance  for  education. 

Much  of  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  in  mem- 
ory contributes  to  the  solution  of  our  problem,  and,  on  the 
whole,  points  to  a  positive  correlation  between  learning  and 
remembering  (9).  Miiller  and  Schumann  (4)  found  that  in  the 
learning  of  nonsense  syllables  the  person  that  learned  a  series 
in  the  shortest  time  also  relearned  the  same  series  after  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  the  shortest  time.  The  slow  learner,  however, 
saved  more  both  absolutely  and  relatively  than  the  fast  learner. 
But,  although  the  fast  learner  had  forgotten  more,  he  relearned 
what  he  had  forgotten  in  less  time  than  was  required  for  the 
slow  learner  to  relearn  what  he  had  forgotten.  The  fast 
learner,  then,  has  the  advantage ;  learning,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  relearning  what  is  forgotten  in  the 
shortest  time.  Ogden  (7)  got  much  the  same  result.  In  his 
experiment  rarely  does  the  fast  learner  require  more  time  for 
relearning  than  does  the  slow  learner,  and  usually  requires 
less.  Ogden 's  experiments  include  tests  with  meaningful,  as 
well  as  nonsense,  material,  with  practically  the  same  results 
for  both.    The  curve  of  relearning  is,  in  general,  parallel  to  the 

(tin 
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learning  curve,  although  it  shows  some  flattening.  The  indi- 
vidual differences  in  relearning  are  not  so  great  as  the  original 
differences  in  learning.  That  is  to  say,  the  differences  in  reten- 
tion of  a  number  of  individuals  are  not  so  great  as  their  dif- 
ferences in  time  for  complete  learning. 

Whitehead  (11)  thinks  slow  learning  means  a  quicker  re- 
learning  or  better  retention,  but  an  examination  of  his  tables 
(pp.  267  and  268)  does  not  support  his  contention.  If  we 
eliminate  the  results  from  one  of  his  subjects  (the  eleventh  in 
first  table,  p.  267)  as  being  an  error,  for  it  shows  a  relearning 
time  longer  than  the  time  for  original  learning,  and  add  the 
relearning  times  for  the  fast  six  and  slow  six,  respectively,  we 
find  without  exception  that  the  six  who  had  learned  in  the 
shortest  time  also  relearned  in  the  shortest  time.  In  fact,  if 
we  rank  the  two  series  for  learning  and  relearning,  for  the 
various  tables,  from  best  to  poorest,  we  find  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  correlation  between  quick  learning  and  good  re- 
tention. 

Henderson  (2)  found  that  the  best  learners  retained  the 
largest  percentage  of  what  they  had  learned.  His  experiments 
did  not  consist  in  complete  learning.  The  matter  for  memor- 
izing was  presented  to  the  learners  only  once,  and  it  was  found 
that  those  who  got  the  most  from  this  one  reading  retained  the 
largest  proportional  amount.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  same 
as  complete  learning,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  the  slow  learner, 
if  he  should  keep  at  work  till  he  had  learned  as  much  as  the 
fast  learner,  might  retain  it  better.  Henderson's  material  was 
much  the  same  as  ours,  i.  e.,  connected  thought.  Norsworthy 
(5)  got  the  same  results  by  using  a  different  material  and  a 
somewhat  different  method.  She  found  that  the  students  who 
learned  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  a  German-English 
vocabulary,  in  a  given  time,  retained  the  largest  percentage  of 
what  had  been  learned.  But  here,  again,  we  are  not  sure  of 
what  the  results  would  have  been  if  the  slow  learners  had  been 
allowed  to  repeat  their  words  till  they  had  learned  the  same 
number  as  had  the  fast  learners.  Our  experiments  give  ground 
to  doubt  that  this  would  have  been  the  case. 

The  work  of  Ogden  and  others  (3)  to  determine  the  effects 
of  different  rates  of  presenting  material  to  be  learned  is  not 
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exactly  on  the  problem  which  w«  liave  before  us.    Although 
they  found  thai  the  fastest  rates  used  in  committing  nonsense 

syllables  to  memory  guve  quicker  learning,  but  poorer  rcten 
tion  than  slower  rates,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  of  different 
learners  using  the  same  rate  of  saying  the  syllables  over  in 
learning  them,  the  person  who  memorizes  a  series  in  the  fewest 
number  of  repetitions  may  retain  as  well  or  better  than  the 
slower  learner. 

Our  own  experiments  were  begun  in  February,  1910,  and 
continued  for  about  a  year,  including  the  summer  session  of 
1910.  Agreeing  with  Henderson  (2)  that  the  kind  of  memory 
experiments  most  needed  now  is  that  which  deals  with  thought 
material,  so  that  the  results  and  conclusions  may  be  applicable 
to  actual  school  conditions,  we  selected  for  use  in  our  work  ;i 
small  book  on  nature  study,  entirely  unknown  to  the  learners, 
although  its  subject-matter  made  a  fairly  equal  appeal  to  all 
of  them.  The  book  was  divided  up  into  segments,  each  con- 
taining 40  ideas  and  about  150  words,  much  after  the  plan  of 
Shaw  (9).  Our  method  was  to  present  the  material  to  the 
subjects  individually  in  a  quiet  room  under  uniform  condi- 
tions. After  each  presentation  the  learner  was  required  to 
give  orally  to  the  experimenter  as  many  of  the  ideas  as  could 
be  recalled.  The  matter  would  then  be  presented  again,  after 
which  the  learner  would  give  all  the  ideas  he  could  recall,  and 
so  on  till  the  learner  could  repeat  readily  all  the  40  ideas. 
The  learning  was  not  required  to  be  verbatim,  but  in  the 
learner's  own  words.  The  learner  was  also  allowed  his  own 
time  and  manner  of  recall  so  as  to  permit  each  mind  to  work 
in  its  own  way.  The  recall  time  was  fairly  constant,  however, 
being  five  to  seven  minutes;  the  quickest  learners  used  the 
shortest  time.  Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  condition  of 
the  subjects  and  of  all  facts  that  could  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  results.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  poor 
health,  loss  of  sleep,  overwork,  etc.,  always  made  a  longer 
learning  time  and  poorer  retention.  In  our  last  experiment 
the  material  was  always  read  to  the  learners  by  the  experi- 
menter. In  the  first  and  second  experiments  the  material  was 
presented  in  three  different  ways:  (1)  Reading  aloud  by  the 
experimenter,  (2)  reading  aloud  by  the  learner,  (3)  readimr 
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silently  by  the  learner.  We  finally  nsed  only  the  first  method, 
because  it  gives  a  better  control  of  the  experiment.  If  the 
learner  is  allowed  to  read  the  material  himself,  one  can  have 
no  assurance  that  he  does  not  read  portions  more  than  once. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  each  learning  the  subject  was  re- 
quired to  write  down  all  the  ideas  that  could  be  recalled.  The 
subjects  were  asked  not  to  think  of  the  matter  in  the  interval, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  seldom  did. 

Our  subjects  were  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Four  of 
them  were  women :  B,  Ti,  J  and  F.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Women  made  the  best  records.  Of  the  twelve  subjects,  four 
took  part  in  the  experiments  shown  in  Table  I,  four  in  those 
shown  in  Table  II,  and  the  other  four  in  those  shown  in  Table 
III.  In  Table  I  we  give  not  only  the  average  results  obtained 
in  the  experiments  described  above,  but  other  data  showing 
the  records  of  the  subjects  in  different  kinds  of  memory  tests. 
Column  1  gives  the  total  number  of  objects  and  words  retained 
in  a  series  of  immediate  memory  tests ;  column  2  the  number  of 
repetitions  required  to  commit  to  memory  a  series  of  25  non- 
sense syllables;  column  3  represents  the  immediate  memory 
for  thought  material  got  at  one  presentation,  while  the  last 
two  columns  show  the  results  for  the  complete  learning  of 
connected  thought. 

Table  I. 

Words,  Hep.  for  Av.  rep.  Retention 

objects,  nonsense  Immediate  complete  after  24 

Subjects.                pictures.  syllables.  memory.  learning.  hours. 

B 78  59  22  3%  40 

M <;.;  184  18  «;i.:  37 

Th 62  121  10  10%  34 

Wi 49  123  16  Cyy  40 

It  will  be  seen  that  B  makes  the  best  record  in  all  the  tests. 
While  Wi  is  poor  at  everything  else,  he  is  good  at  memorizing 
and  retaining  the  connected  thought.  Evidently  the  memor- 
izing of  connected  thought  involves  factors  not  represented 
in  the  memorizing  of  words  or  nonsense  material.  In  the  later 
experiments  we  therefore  confined  the  work  to  the  learning  of 
connected  thought. 

Table  II  gives  the  results  obtained  from  another  group  of 
learners.    The  results  are  averages  obtained  from  four  experi- 
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menta  of  each  type  of  presentation,  and  in  the  lad  eohmmi 
to  be  Found  the  general  averages  and  the  average  deviati 

expressed  in  per  cent. 

Taim  i    II 

i;«:ui  iiiotni  Read  tHently  iinni  «ii«»ii«i  <;«  n.  r;ii  ;i\«-nige«.— <* 

to  subject  by  subject  by  subject                .\\.  at. 

Subjects.  Reps,  Reten.  K«'i>s-  Reten.  Rciml    Reten,  Reps,  «i.\.  Reten,  far, 

Tr in.:,      85.78  <;.r,      85.75  &6      .'.o.-jr,  T.r,      28%  8JUJ2 

st 4.7.",     86.00       4.u      3Ti.25  4..",      ::i/j:.  I.  »J     i<; 

Be 6.75    D&2S  0.2   .  :w.75  n.r»     :n;.r>o  t;.n    14*  88.17  4% 

Ti 8.75    87.50  8£      89.00  16      88.18  ."..17     18%  8&4S  3% 

The  very  best  learner,  it  is  seen,  has  also  the  best  retention 
and  the  most  constant  and  reliable  memory,  as  ifl  shown  by  her 
smaller  average  deviation  for  retention.  The  first  and  second 
subjects  have  practically  the  same  retention,  although  they 
differ  widely  in  learning,  while  Sc,  with  an  intermediate  learn- 
ing time,  retains  better  than  either  Tr  or  St.  This  experiment 
would  show  that  the  fast  learner  at  least  has  no  disadvant 
in  retention.  No  inference  can  be  made  from  this  table  as  to 
the  best  method  of  presentation.  The  experiments  were  given 
in  the  order  shown  by  the  table,  and  the  better  records  noticed 
in  the  second  and  third  forms  of  presentation  are  doubtless 
due  to  improvement  through  practice,  for  in  our  next  experi- 
ment, in  which  but  one  method  was  used,  a  constant  improve- 
ment is  shown. 

In  Table  III  are  shown  the  results  of  our  most  extended 
experiments.  Each  subject  learned  21  separate  segments  of 
material,  containing  40  ideas  each,  and  the  greatest  possible 
care  was  taken  to  keep  the  conditions  constant  and  uniform 
for  the  different  subjects.  In  every  case  the  material  was 
reproduced  in  writing  24  hours  later  by  the  learners. 

Tabu  hi.    Material  sftesss  rt*4  to  sns/ecft. 

Subjects.  Repetition*.       Ar.der.  Retention        a  v.  dev. 

C 4.7  2.24  87.fi  2.0 

I   2.0  0.78  17 

K &2  1.40  8&2  i»; 

J :!.<;  1.90  3.2 

The  results  show  that  the  slow  learner  certainly  hai 
advantage  in  retention  over  the  fast  learner.    The  differences 
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in  retention,  however,  are  much  less  than  the  differences  in 
learning.  Our  results,  therefore,  correspond  to  those  obtained 
by  Ogden.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  if  the  learning  of  the 
same  material  by  different  learners  is  carried  to  the  same 
point  of  organization  there  may  be  little  difference  in  reten- 
tion. The  curves  of  learning  and  retention  for  this  experiment 
show  that  the  same  amount  of  material  was  learned  in  shorter 
and  shorter  time  as  the  experiments  progressed,  although  the 
retention  remained  practically  as  good  for  the  faster  learning 
as  it  had  been  for  the  slower  learning. 


T£$F<  *»  J  *  f  •  7  ?  <?  to  n  ix  /3  /« IrTi  n  7s  /9  20  xi 
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Interesting  in  this  connection,  for  comparison,  are  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  on  six  subjects  in  the  learning  of  a 
series  of  25  nonsense  syllables,  forward  and  then  backward, 
as  shown  in  Table  IV.  The  procedure  was  to  learn  the  series 
at  one  sitting,  by  repeating  the  syllables  to  the  stroke  of  a 
metronome,  according  to  the  method  of  Ebbinghaus,  then  re- 
learning  them  on  the  second  and  succeeding  days  until  they 
could  be  said  daily  from  memory.  When  this  point  of  autom- 
atization was  reached  the  series  was  then  learned  backward. 
Four  of  the  subjects  were  those  t.ikiiiL'  part  in  experiment  1. 
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Table  IV.    Nonsense  syllabic*. 
, Forward. >  < Backward 


Rep.  for  first 

Subj.     learning.  Total.  Ratio.  Subj.     First.  Total.  Ratio. 

Wi 123               150  1.2                  Wl 27  38  1.4 

Th 121               129  1.06                Th TO  105  1.3 


Subj. 

First. 

Wi.... 

..    27 

Th. .  . . 

. .    70 

We  .  . . 

..    72 

Bw.... 

.  .   67 

Sa . . . 

..    20 

B 

. .    20 



We 118  147  1.2                 We 72  111  1.5 

Sw 99  130  1.4                 Sw 67  89  1.3 

Sn 72  85  1.2                  Sn 20  40  2.0 

B 59  70  1.2                  B 20  31  1.5 

Av 96  117  1.2  47.5  69  1.4 

Time  did  not  permit  the  learning  of  any  more  syllables  in 
this  way,  and  perhaps  no  conclusions  are  warranted  on  such 
meager  data,  but  the  uniformity  of  the  above  ratios  is  sug- 
gestive. The  figures  in  the  columns  marked  "total"  were 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  number  of  repetitions  for 
each  day's  learning  until  the  series  could  be  repeated  after  24 
hours  without  looking  at  the  list;  that  is  to  say,  the  learning 
was  carried  to  the  point  of  fairly  permanent  automatization. 

That  the  learning  backward  was  relatively  harder  to  carry 
to  the  point  of  automatization  was  doubtless  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  habit  of  saying  them  forward.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  every  person  has  a  definite  coefficient  of  learning 
capacity,  and  that  the  more  quickly  one  can  learn,  the  more 
quickly  one  can  reduce  to  automatization,  i.  e.,  make  the  matter 
permanent.  Even  if  the  fast  learner  had  no  advantage  in  re- 
tention, he  would  still,  other  things  equal,  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  slow  learner,  for  he  can  make  his  acquisition  just 
as  fixed  and  permanent  as  does  the  slow  learner  and  have  time 
to  spare  for  learning  other  things  or  other  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average  records  made 
by  the  learners  on  the  first  and  second  readings  of  each  test. 
In  the  third  experiment  the  four  learners  made  the  following 
averages  on  the  first  reading  in  the  21  tests :  J,  29  points ;  F, 
26  points ;  C,  17  points ;  K,  16  points.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
readings  the  following  averages  were  made:  F,  36  points; 
J,  35  points ;  C,  28  points ;  K,  26  points.  Therefore,  for  these 
four  learners  and  for  the  length  of  test  given,  two  readings 
give  a  better  index  of  the  complete  learning  time  than  does  one 
reading.  But  a  comparison  of  the  detailed  records  of  all  our 
tests  with  all  the  observers  makes  it  evident  that  immediate 
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i('i»i-()(iii«'tion>  of  single  !•  of  snbjed  matter  give  a  fail 

i.l.M  of  ,m  person's  complete  learning  time,  provided  thai  the 
matter  be  familiar.  In  our  experiments  the  fad  learner  i 
also  more  accurate;  his  reproduction!  would  always  be  nearer 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original  than  would  the  reprodnc 
ticns  of  the  slow  learner.  IVrhaps  related  to  this  is  the  fad 
that  our  best  learners  excelled  at  committing  poetry  to  mem- 
ory in  a  few  tests  that  were  given  them. 

The  improvement  of  memory  with  practice  is  very  evident 
from  the  curves.  That  the  improvement  of  J  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  others  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  her  experi- 
ment was  spread  out  over  much  more  time  than  was  that  of 
the  other  three.  J  worked  three  times  a  week ;  the  others  daily 
except  Sunday.  Practically  all  experimenters  in  this  Add 
have  found  improvement  in  memory  with  practice.  How  gen- 
eral this  improvement  is  is  a  question  on  which  our  experiment 
throws  no  light. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  memory  to  scholarship  nat- 
urally arises.1  Some  investigators  have  found  a  positive  cor- 
relation ;  others  have  not.  We  have  several  times  tried  to  find 
how  the  matter  stood  in  our  own  classes,  and  have  found  only 
a  slight  correlation — something  like  .30  by  the  Pearson  for- 
mula. Yoder  (12)  thinks  geniuses  have  better  than  the  aver 
age  memory.  If  a  good  memory  means  good  retention,  why 
do  we  not  find  a  higher  correlation  between  memory  and  class 
standing  I  Doubtless  because  many  factors  contribute  to  good 
scholarship,  memory  being  only  one  of  these  factors.  Habits 
of  study,  for  example,  have  much  to  do  with  class  standing. 
If  a  slow  learner  has  the  habit  of  going  over  a  lesson  or  task 
several  times,  and  a  fast  learner  the  habit  of  giving  8  lesson 
but  one  hasty  reading,  other  things  being  equal,  the  slow 
learner  will  have  the  better  scholarship.  But  if  the  fast  learner 
has  good  habits  of  study,  goes  over  a  lesson  more  than  once 
and  at  different  times,  so  as  to  get  the  advantage  that  601 
from  initial  readings  and  from  repetitions,  he  will  excel  in 
scholarship;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  have  never  found 
a  very  high  degree  of  correlation  between  memory  and  Mhol- 

■■••.  t*«>r  ;i  brief  dlscomloi]  rod  MbMograply,  Ifai  Offnar  (C),  na$  Gcdu 
1900,  p.  210,  mihI  Bib. 
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arship,  we  have  found  that  the  few  very  best  students  possess 
both  the  best  memories  and  good  habits  of  study.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  other  factors  that  make  a  good  student  besides 
the  two  considered.  It  is  true  that  our  retention  tests  were 
given  only  24  hours  after  the  learning,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  in  the  long  run  the  slow  learners  would  retain  the  most. 
We  tested  the  retention  of  two  learners,  F  and  C,  in  experi- 
ment III,  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  learning,  using  the 
even-numbered  tests,  that  is,  the  second,  fourth,  and  so  on, 
and  found  that  the  retention  of  these  two  learners  was  practi- 
cally the  same.  We  have  also  tested  the  retention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  large  classes  a  month  after  matter  was  given,  and 
found  the  chances  to  be  at  least  three  out  of  four  that  students 
would  maintain  the  same  rank  in  long  retention  that  they  had 
in  immediate  reproduction.  This  fact  has  an  important  edu- 
cational significance.  It  means  that  the  student  who  gets  the 
most  out  of  a  lecture  will  have  the  most  on  examination  day, 
provided  that  there  is  no  reviewing  or  further  study.  Learn- 
ing is  the  important  thing.  Teachers  should  try  to  get  the  slow 
learners  to  put  sufficient  time  on  their  work  to  fix  it.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  determine  the  kind  and 
strength  of  memory  possessed  by  their  students  so  that  the 
students  could  form  proper  habits  of  study.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  students  know  the  value  of  properly  learning  and 
organizing  subject-matter  as  they  go  along,  then  retention  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Other  educational  implications  of  this 
study  were  published  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1910  (8). 

Conclusions  and  Inferences. 

1.  The  fast  learner  is  at  no  disadvantage  in  retention. 

2.  Individuals  differ  less  in  retention  than  in  learning 
ability. 

3.  Women — in  our  experiments — do  better  than  men. 

4.  Every  individual  probably  has  a  definite  coefficient  of 
learning  capacity,  which  is  an  index  of  the  time  necessary  for 
habituation. 

5.  An  immediate  memory  test  probably  gives  a  fair  index 
of  permanent  retention,  also  of  habituation  time,  a  good  record 
meaning  short  habituation  time  and  good  retention. 
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(i.  One  hal)il  interferes  with  another  using  the  same  ele- 
ments in  new  combinations. 

7.  The  fasl  learner,  in  our  experiments,  is  more  accur.it.' 

than  the  slow  learner. 

8.  Memory   improves   i»y   practice  in   the   field  where  it    is 

exercised. 

9.  There  is  a  Blight  positive  correlation  between  memory 
and  good  scholarship,  memory  being  only  one  of  the  factors 
that  make  good  students. 

10.  Students  should  be  tested  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
their  memory  so  that  they  can  form  proper  habits  of  study. 

11.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  bring  the  learning  of  all 
students  to  the  same  point  of  automatization.  This  will  mean 
more  work  for  some  students  than  others. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


M.    V.    O'SHEA, 


University  of  Wisconsin, 


No  one  will  deny  that  "Psychology  in  the  Normal  School" 
is  a  familiar  theme ;  but  the  editor  thinks  it  is  not  entirely  worn 
out,  and  he  says  it  should  receive  attention  in  this  magazine, 
which  is  the  writer's  excuse  for  presenting  his  views  upon  it 
at  this  time.  Limitations  in  respect  to  space  require  that  the 
present  paper  be  confined  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  prevailing 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  educational  psychology,  while  some 
detailed  constructive  suggestions  must  be  reserved  for  a  later 
occasion. 

In  considering  present  practice  it  seems  there  are  two  prob- 
lems which  should  be  kept  wholly  separate.  The  first  concerns 
instruction  in  psychology  so  that  it  may  become  effective  in 
the  work  of  those  who  study  it  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
help  from  it  in  their  teaching,  while  the  second  relates  to  the 
making  of  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion; and  both  these  problems  should  be  of  as  great  interest 
to  departments  and  schools  of  education  in  the  university  as 
they  are  to  the  normal  school.  In  respect  to  the  first  problem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  educational 
people,  as  well  as  laymen,  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  prac- 
tical results  ordinarily  flowing  from  the  study  of  psychology 
by  candidates  for  teaching,  whether  in  the  normal  school  or 
in  the  university.  The  present  writer,  in  the  pursuit  of  con- 
crete data  for  this  paper,  has  interviewed  a  number  of  teachers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  asking  them  what  benefit  they 
derived  from  their  courses  in  psychology,  and  how  they  en- 
joyed the  work.  While  some  of  these  teachers  indicated  clearly 
enough  that  they  were  interested  in  the  subject,  and  that  it  had 
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helped  them  to  wive  the  problems  of  the  class  room,  still  the 
majority  of  them  said  frankly  they  had  no  kindly  feeling  for  it, 
they  did  not  understand  a  considerable  pari  of  it,  and  they  did 
net  think  it  had  oonl ributed  a  greal  deal  toward  clearing  up 

dark  places  in  teaching  or  in  discipline. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  rather  importanl  fact,  thai  many,  though 

happily  not  all  persons  who  have  been  through  the  normal 
school,  and  who  have,  in  addition.  Completed  a  course  in  pay 

chology  Tor  teachers  in  the  university,  seem  to  have  but  alight 

faith  in  its  practical  helpfulness.  Teachers  have  frequently 
said  to  the  writer  that  they  could  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energy  to  studies  of  a  more  profitable  character.  Normal 
school  graduates  who  have  come  to  the  university  for  further 
study  often  object  to  spending  any  more  time  or  effort  on  psy- 
chological studies;  but,  instead,  they  generally  prefer,  until 
they  have  had  a  taste  of  concrete,  vital  psychology,  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach.  They 
maintain  that  they  have  had  enough,  and  too  much,  of  "the- 
ory," which  seems  to  them  quite  remote  from  the  real  situa- 
tions presented  in  the  class-room. 

II. 

It  is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  psychology,  and  of  sub- 
jects that  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  no  more  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tice than  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  either  in  the  normal 
school  or  outside.  It  is  apparent  that  a  certain  formal,  ab- 
stract, and  non-vital  method  of  presenting  knowledge  has  often 
been  adopted  in  psychology  as  in  other  branches,  and  with 
similar  more  or  less  mechanical  and  ineffective  results.  One 
hears  to-day  wherever  he  goes  that  the  teaching  of  rhetoric. 
say,  as  a  body  of  principles  supposed  to  constitute  a  guide  to 
effective  writing,  may  exert  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the 
actual  written  expression  of  the  pupils  who  are  put  through 
it,  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  This  principle 
has  become  generally  recognized  as  it  relates  to  the  teaching 
Of  grammar.  Probably  most  readers  of  these  lines  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  grammar  was  taught  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary school  course  in  the  belief,  generally  entertained,  that  its 
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mastery  conferred  upon  a  pupil  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
accurately,  fluently  and  effectively.  But  one  rarely  comes 
across  a  person  now  who  will  make  any  such  claim  for  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  said  that  much  study  of  grammar  early 
in  a  pupil's  career  may  be  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help  to 
him  in  developing  a  fluent  and  dynamic  style,  because  it  may 
tend  to  make  him  unduly  heedful  of  mere  technique,  which 
ought  not  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  consciousness 
when  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  expressing  himself. 

The  tendency  in  the  teaching  of  any  new  subject,  and  per- 
haps of  older  ones,  too,  as  Latin  and  geometry,  is  to  organize 
the  phenomena  treated  in  a  formal,  logical  way  as  may  suit  the 
adult  mind,  and  then  to  present  principles  -that  are,  to  the 
novice  at  any  rate,  far  removed  from  the  concrete  situations 
to  which  they  are  supposed  to  apply.  The  teacher  of  German, 
say,  may  systematize  all  the  rules  of  grammar  and  make  his 
pupils  learn  them,  and  then  seek  illustrations  of  them  in  formal 
instances  such  as  he  would  rarely  use  if  he  had  need  actually 
to  express  himself  in  German,  or  to  gain  thought  through  read- 
ing it  or  listening  to  it  while  it  is  being  spoken.  And  what  is, 
or  at  least  has  been,  true  of  the  method  of  the  typical  in- 
structor in  teaching  German  has  been  at  some  time  or  other, 
or  is  now  true  of  the  typical  instructor  in  each  subject  of 
instruction  found  in  the  curricula  of  either  the  lower  or  the 
higher  schools. 

m. 

I  have  mentioned  these  more  or  less  commonplace  instances 
as  familiar  illustrations  of  the  formal,  non- vital  method  of 
teaching  which  has  been  so  largely  followed  in  presenting  sub- 
jects to  pupils,  alike  in  elementary  and  in  advanced  classes. 
The  principle  is  as  true  in  educational  psychology  as  in  other 
branches.  A  graduate  of  a  normal  school  writes  me  that  in 
his  course  in  the  psychology  of  teaching  he  was  taught  that 
"pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  learn  things  by  heart/ '  and 
yet  he  was  required  "to  memorize  verbatim  every  principle 
or  law  mentioned  in  the  textbook  used  in  the  course. ' '  A  col- 
lege graduate  states  that  in  his  study  of  psychology  he  devoted 
his  energies  mainly  to  memorizing  the  contents  of  books.    He 
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Bays  hia  instructor  usually  insists!  upon  a  precise  reproduc- 
tion of  the  text,  irith  very  little  illustration  except  that  given 
in  the  book.    The  examinations  consisted  wholly  of  que  t 

designed  to  ascertain  whether  pupils  had  really  fixed  the  text 
securely  in  memory. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  present  writer,  in  tin* 
methods  of  teaching  educational  psychology  in  the  norma  I 
school  and  college,  which  are  now  coming  into  vogue,  less  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  mere  mechanical  memory  than  was 
the  fashion  in  an  earlier  day;  but  even  yet  there  is  much  for- 
malism in  this  subject,  as  one  may  readily  note  who  will  t 
students  who  have  had  courses  therein.  Candidates  for  posi 
tions  as  teachers  can  often  define  perception,  sensation,  mem- 
ory, etc.,  but  they  cannot,  or  at  least  they  do  not,  generally 
observe  the  principles  defined  when  they  come  actually  to  pre- 
sent subjects  to  the  young.  I  have  tested  teachers  who  had 
passed  examinations  in  psychology  for  teachers'  certificates, 
and  who  had  given  acceptable  formal  answers  to  conventional 
questions,  but  most  of  them  could  not  describe  psychologically 
what  processes  a  child  was  employing,  or  ought  to  employ,  in 
a  concrete  case  of  playing  marbles  or  tag,  or  reading  a  story, 
or  learning  his  spelling  lesson,  or  drawing  a  map,  or  speak ing 
a  piece,  or  diagramming  a  sentence,  or  singing  a  song,  and  so 
on.  I  have  asked  normal-school  and  college  students  who  have 
had  courses  in  psychology  to  describe  their  own  methods  of 
studying  various  subjects,  and  as  a  whole  they  have  not  shown 
any  more  economical  or  effective  habits  in  this  regard  than 
have  their  classmates  who  have  had  no  formal  psycho  logy 
whatever.  In  such  cases,  which  seem  to  be  typical,  the  prin- 
ciples of  perception,  memory,  reason,  etc., which  were  "learned 
by  heart/ '  appeared  to  bear  no  more  directly  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  everyday  life  in  learning  and  teaching  than  did  those 
of  astronomy  or  geometry  or  Hebrew. 

Psychology,  as  it  has  been  taught  to  candidates  for  teaching, 
has  beep  treated  as  a  formal  science,  starting  with  definitions, 
then  following  with  the  "simplest"  psychical  elements,  as  sen- 
sations, and  then  proceeding  to  ever  more  complex  matters, 
viewing  the  subject  structurally.  The  same  method  has  been 
followed  in  physiology,  in  start  in-  with  cells  or  bones,  and 
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taking  up  the  different  organs  and  functions  in  the  order  of 
their  structural  complexity.  So  every  subject  may  be  and  has 
been  presented  according  to  this  plan.  But  just  now  in  the 
elementary  and  the  high  school  there  is  a  strong  movement  to 
abandon  this  method,  which  is  suitable  only  for  experts,  and 
not  for  novices  in  any  field.  We  seem  to  be  ready  to  agree  that 
a  novitiate  in  any  subject  should  always  begin  his  study  with 
concrete  phenomena,  Avhich  lie  close  to  his  experience.  He 
should  be  led  to  analyze  these  and  see  whither  they  tend.  What- 
ever principles  he  derives  and  learns  should  be  based  upon 
these  phenomena  he  has  examined  directly.  Only  toward  the 
close  of  his  study,  when  he  has  looked  over  the  entire  field, 
should  he  be  expected  to  organize  the  whole  material  into  a  log- 
ical system.  This  is  the  way  all  sciences  have  been  elaborated 
phylogenetically.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  worked  with 
concrete  geometry  a  long  time  before  the  subject  was  organ- 
ized as  we  now  know  it.  The  same  is  true  in  principle  of 
algebra,  physics,  botany,  political  economy,  ethics,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  And 
the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  normal-school  and  college  students 
are  novices  in  psychology,  and  this  should  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  should  be  presented  to  them;  not  in 
the  way  of  a  logical  science  at  the  start,  but  concretely  as  they 
are  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  their  daily  lives.  It 
might  be  better  to  call  the  course  for  novices  human  nature 
rather  than  psychology,  just  as  children  are  taught  nature 
study  rather  than  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  etc. 

An  eminent  teacher  of  economics  said  recently  that  he  had 
within  the  last  two  years  completely  revolutionized  his  teach- 
ing of  this  subject.  In  times  past  it  was  his  custom  to  give 
students  in  the  elementary  courses  a  textbook  presenting  the 
principles  of  the  subject  in  a  logical  manner.  He  required 
pupils  to  memorize  these  principles  so  they  could  recite  them 
in  class.  Then  he  had  stock  problems,  remote  from  real  life, 
which  he  would  give  the  students  to  test  whether  they  could 
apply  the  principles.  "But,"  he  said,  "I  have  lost  faith  in 
teaching  economics  in  this  way.  What  1  do  now  is  to  make  my 
pupils  derive  principles  as  they  are  actually  exhibited  in  the 
life  around  them.    I  start  with  concrete  economic  data,  gath- 
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ered  from  the  Immediate  environment,  rather  than  with  defl 
nitione,  as  I  used  to  <h>.    I  do  not  lecture  any  more,  and  I  <l<> 
not  asi<  my  students  to  learn  by  heart  any  of  the  lawi  stated 
in  the  text.    The  results  of  this  method  are  a  thousand  per 
< cut  better  than  they  were  under  the  old  regime." 

Again,  the  writer  knows  a  professor  of*  ethics  who  hafl  aban- 
doned the  traditional,  formal  method  of  treating  the  subject. 
It  is  his  plan  now  to  present  to  his  pupilfl  a  great  variety  of 
ethical  situations  such  as  confront  them  in  their  daily  adjust 
ments.  Then  these  are  discussed  and  ethical  principles  in- 
duced. A  text  is  used  in  this  course,  but  it  follows,  not  pre- 
cedes, the  concrete  work.  A  colleague  of  this  instructor  has 
given  up  the  ancient  method  of  teaching  logic  by  definitions 
and  formal  instances,  and  now  his  pupils  are  required  to  take 
the  actual  propositions  current  to-day  in  politics,  religion,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  like,  and  work  out  the  logical  principles 
involved.  In  this  way  they  are  led  to  see  what  is  essential  in 
a  process  of  reasoning  in  order  that  it  may  be  sound.  Similar 
changes  in  the  teaching  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  engineering,  and 
so  on,  illustrate  the  evident  fact  that  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  formal,  and  often  merely  verbal  method  of 
presenting  the  facts  in  any  field  to  novices,  and  they  are  cast- 
ing about  for  more  dynamic  and  effective  methods. 

IV. 

All  unprejudiced  observers  must  grant  that  the  principles 
of  educational  psychology  ought  to  be  derived  by  the  teacher 
from  actual  observation  and  interpretation  of  concrete  human 
nature  as  revealed  in  every-day  life,  and  especially  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  seems  that  this  can  best  be  done  when  the  in- 
structor sets  problems  which  will  require  his  pupils  constantly 
to  observe  manifestations  of  human  nature  around  them,  to 
analyze  their  own  experience,  and  to  interpret  what  they  find 
with  respect  to  general  principles,  which  they  will  gradually 
work  out,  of  intellectual  and  emotional  activity.  Particular 
heed  must,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  processes  of  learning  in 
the  most  economical  and  effective  manner.  In  this  work  it 
would  not  matter  much  whether  pupils  could  define  in  a  formal 
way  sensation,  perception,  and  the  like,  though  it  would  be  of 
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marked  value  to  them  if  they  could  trace  the  natural  history, 
as  it  were,  of  common  ideas,  noting  how  they  have  been  more 
or  less  slowly  wrought  into  shape  through  experience.  In  this 
work  they  ought  to  discover  uniformities  in  the  way  in  which 
ideas  are  built  up  and  utilized  in  various  typical  situations 
presented  in  every-day  life. 

The  teacher  needs  always  to  take  a  dynamic,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  developmental,  view  of  the  human  mind.  He  needs  to 
conceive  mental  processes  and  products  as  being  constantly 
modified  by  experience  in  adjustment  to  the  world,  and  as  find- 
ing their  raison  d'etre  in  the  exigencies  and  needs  of  adjust- 
ment ;  and  his  analysis  of  any  particular  processes  into  more 
elementary  ones  should  be  for  the  end  only  of  noting  how  these 
latter  may  be  altered  or  modified  according  as  adjustment  is 
promoted  thereby.  So  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  ideas 
function  as  wholes,  and  their  behavior  as  wholes  should  receive 
chief  emphasis.  Effective  teaching  of  a  child  does  not  require 
a  static  knowledge  of  sensation  or  perception,  or  even  memory 
or  reason.  Much  experience  in  dissecting  the  mature  mind 
might  be  of  no  assistance  to  a  teacher  when  he  had  his  pupil 
before  him,  trying  to  help  him  to  adapt  himself  to  concrete 
situations.  Many  textbook  psychologists  are  sometimes  quite 
overwhelmed  when  they  are  called  upon  to  explain  the  mental 
processes  of  people  actually  reacting  upon  the  environments 
about  them.  Anatomical  study  of  the  mind  as  a  static  object 
is  one  thing,  and  observing  its  methods  of  operation  while  in 
action  at  different  periods  of  development  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent thing.  Of  course,  this  latter  sort  of  work  is  so  complex 
that  the  student  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  it,  so  that  he  cannot  discern 
any  general  principles  unifying  apparently  diverse  mental 
phenomena;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  hour,  it  is  up  to  the 
educational  psychologists  to  devise  methods  which  will  make 
this  work  possible  and  profitable. 

It  will  doubtless  be  readily  granted  that  it  is  not  most  ad- 
vantageous for  a  teacher  who  must  deal  with  developing  minds 
to  spend  all  his  time  studying  the  attitudes,  reactions,  and  in- 
terests of  mature  individuals.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to 
get  his  set  while  observing  and  interpreting  the  characteristics 
of  maturity.    Nine-tenths  of  all  the  teacher's  study  must  relate 
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to  immaturity,  since  teaching  is  concerned  solely  with  shaping 
plastic,  unformed  minds.  A  number  <>f  my  correspond 
who  testified  regarding  the  value  of  their  Btudy  of  psychology 
complained  thai  .-ill  their  work  related  to  the  mature  mind, 
while  they  had  to  deal  with  children.  While  it  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  the  principles  of  mental  action  apply  to  adults  as 
well  as  to  children,  still,  as  the  teacher  must  deal  with  mind 
functioning  as  a  unity,  the  developing  is  a  quite  different  thing 
from  the  mature  mind.  Some  of  the  best  students  of  adult 
psychology  confess  that  they  are  in  an  unknown  country  when 
they  have  to  deal  with  children.  It  is  probable  that  child  psy- 
chology is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition;  but  it  is 
foolish  to  say  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  interests,  ten- 
dencies, and  intellectual  needs  of  children  as  contrasted  with 
adults. 

V. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  effective  study  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena is,  of  course,  that  they  are  generally  so  complicated 
that  it  is  impossible  by  observation  alone  to  detect  what  is 
really  typical  and  essential  in  most  of  the  particular  manifes- 
tations of  mind  in  or  out  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  the  same  in 
principle  in  the  field  of  mind  as  of  physics,  say.  Mere  observa- 
tion of  complex  phenomena  cannot  yield  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  involved  matters.  Aristotle  made  this  evident, 
and  he  showed  the  necessity  of  employing  a  method  of  investi- 
gation which  would  enable  the  investigator  to  isolate  ele- 
mentary factors  in  complex  wholes,  and  determine  their  func- 
tion in  these  larger  unities.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to 
accomplish  just  this  result,  and  it  is  certainly  as  necessary  and 
as  important  in  the  study  of  mind  as  of  nature.  But  the 
laboratory  method,  as  it  may  be  used  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, must  not  be  interpreted  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  It  is  by 
no  means  confined  solely  in  its  scope  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  psychological  Laboratory  proper.  Physical 
apparatus  is  not  essential  to  the  employment  of  an  effective 
experimental  method  in  educational  psychology,  though  such 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator,  who  knows  the 
interest-  and  needs  of  teachers,  and  who  can  choose  for  inves- 
tigation and  illustration  topics  that  lie  within  the  field  of  teach- 
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ing,  will  prove  of  great  service.  But  under  a  competent  student 
of  mind  the  careful  observation  by  a  novice  of  a  child  or  a 
group  of  children  learning  arithmetic  (as  a  typical  situation), 
when  the  specific  purpose  of  the  observer  is  to  vary  conditions 
so  as  to  determine  the  readiness  with  which  new  facts  may  be 
assimilated,  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  may  be  re- 
tained, and  the  skill  with  which  they  may  be  utilized  in  prac- 
tice, fully  meets  the  requirements  of  a  rational  experimental 
method.  I  have  no  doubt  some  persons  who  are  fond  of  manip- 
ulating apparatus,  and  who  have  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind, 
will  think  this  latter  sort  of  experimentation  is  not  precise 
enough.  They  will  say  that  the  results  secured  cannot  be 
exactly  measured.  They  cannot  be  presented  in  numerical 
tables  and  charts,  and  so  they  are  not  of  value  to  the  teacher 
or  to  anyone  else.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  we 
are  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  most  of  the  situations  with 
which  the  teacher  must  deal  can  be  subjected  to  precise  study 
by  the  use  of  apparatus. 

I,  for  one,  doubt  whether  mathematical  precision  can  ever 
be  attained  in  most  of  the  teacher's  relations  with  his  pupils, 
and  it  would  probably  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  teacher  to  get 
him  set  in  the  direction  of  a  mathematical  or  quantitative  view 
of  mental  function.  The  most  that  the  use  of  apparatus  in 
the  laboratory  can  do  for  the  teacher  is  to  assist  in  impressing 
upon  him  the  complexity  of  psychological  phenomena,  which 
he  ordinarily  would  regard  as  a  simple  unity.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  should  devote  himself  mainly  to  the  observa- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  actually  occurring  in 
the  give-and-take  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  social  co- 
operation in  schoolroom  groups.  He  should  get  his  set  in  this 
direction  rather  than  in  that  which  may  be  given  in  the  labo- 
ratory as  divorced  from  schoolroom  situations. 

The  writer  has  seen  laboratory  work  for  teachers  which  was 
closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  schoolroom;  but 
surely  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Again,  the  writer  has  heard 
at  least  one  laboratory  man  say  that  what  the  teacher  should 
have  is  a  course  in  laboratory  experiments  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  particular  problems  arising  in  teaching, 
and  then  when  he  gets  before  his  classes  he  can  understand 
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wh.it  occurs  in  the  light  of  what  be  has  got  in  the  laboratory. 
A  -roup  <>t'  graduate  stud-  halving  education  as  a  major 
in  one  of  the  universities  in  this  country  >tated  to  the  writer 
that  their  educational  psychology  did  not  differ  in  fad  from 
the  work  in  general  experimental  psychology,  and  they  eonld 

not  see  thai  it  related  in  any  way  to  education  proper.     They 

Baid  physics  was  as  close  to  the  problems  of  braining  children 
as  this  work  in  laboratory  psychology.  Anyone  who  has  had 
to  inspect  the  work  of  college-trained  teachers  knows  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  any  relation  between  their  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  and  the  situations  presented  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin  or  algebra  or  history,  or  the  problems  in- 
volved in  preventing  disorder  in  the  schoolroom.  The  labora- 
tory may  leave  the  teacher  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as  B 
formal  textbook,  unless  it  takes  pains  to  deal  with  the  typical 
problems  arising  in  teaching.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  of 
great  assistance  if  it  will  direct  its  efforts  toward  illumining 
those  aspects  of  mind  with  which  the  teacher  is  primarily  con- 
cerned. Why  should  not  the  laboratory  instructor  spend  his 
time  with  teachers  upon  some  such  matters  as  are  indicated  in 
Dearborn's  "Psychology  of  Reading ?"  Why  should  not  all 
branches  of  instruction  be  subjected  to  laboratory  study,  as 
reading  has  been !  If  this  could  be  done,  then  the  laboratory 
might  properly  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  training 
of  teachers  than  it  nowr  does.  Here  is  a  magnificent  field  for 
those  who  are  fond  of,  and  possess  skill  in  the  use  of,  appa- 
ratus in  psychological  study.  Fortunately  some  good  man 
uals  of  laboratory  work  in  educational  psychology  are  just 
appearing,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  speak  of  these  in  some 
detail  in  a  later  article. 

VI. 

Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  opportunity  and 
the  duty  of  instructors  in  educational  psychology  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  principles  of  education.  Theoretically,  the 
normal  school  has  some  such  duty  to  perforin  in  its  particular 
field  as  the  engineering  school,  the  agricultural  school,  the 
medical  school,  and  similar  institution-  have  t«»  perform  in 

their  respective  iields.     Now.  most  of  these  latter  schools  feel 
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it  is  of  importance  constantly  to  explore  the  unknown  regions 
in  their  several  provinces.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  mnst  make  the  knowledge  already  securely  established 
effective  in  the  lives  of  the  students  whom  they  instruct.  Hap- 
pily, the  schools  of  engineering,  of  medicine,  of  agriculture, 
and  so  on,  usually  maintain  that  they  can  teach  what  is  known 
more  successfully  if  they  are  engaged  continuously  in  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  apparent  that  one  cannot  be  a  really  effective  teacher  of 
mature  students  unless  he  is  striving  to  clarify  the  knowledge 
of  any  subject  which  he  is  presenting,  or  to  apply  it  in  new 
ways,  or  to  extend  it  in  one  direction  or  another.  Experience 
in  endeavoring  to  apply  knowledge  or  to  add  to  it  causes  one 
to  review  the  more  critically  all  the  knowledge  which  he  is 
teaching.  He  sees  more  definitely  than  he  otherwise  could 
what  is  essential  in  order  to  give  facts  validity,  and  to  organize 
them  together  into  real  knowledge.  The  instructor  who  never 
attempts  to  make  contributions  to  the  knowledge  in  his  field 
or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  applications  is  apt  to  acquire  the 
information  he  seeks  to  impart  in  a  superficial  way.  He  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  novice  himself  in  dealing  with  the 
knowledge  he  teaches.  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
essential  element  in  teaching  is  the  impulse  to  communicate 
what  has  been  discovered,  rather  than  what  has  been  memor- 
ized. Of  course,  one  may  feel  deeply  the  needs  of  others,  and 
this  may  give  him  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  bringing 
to  them  knowledge  which  he  himself  has  acquired  at  second 
hand,  and  which  he  has  played  no  part  in  developing  in  any 
way.  But  the  majority  of  persons  having  only  this  relation  to 
truth  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  pedantic  and  prosaic  in  their 
transmission  of  it  to  the  rising  generation. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  one  may 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  work  of  investigation  and  the  com- 
munication of  his  discoveries  to  advanced  students  that  he  may 
lose  interest  completely  in  making  the  elements  of  his  subject 
effective  in  the  lives  of  others,  as  he  should  do  if  he  teaches 
immature  individuals.  Ordinarily  a  man  who  has  become 
enamored  of  research  wishes  to  transmit  what  he  discovers  to 
those  who  have  passions  kindred  to  his  own,  and  who  have 
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reached  the  same  degree  of  development  as  lie  has  himself.  He 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the 
novice,  and  as  a  consequence  if  he  must  instruct  beginners  hie 
work  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  fruitless.  Suchaperxm  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  normal  school  or  any  school  of  similar 
character.  He  would  be  of  less  service,  probably,  than  the 
individual  who  should  acquire  knowledge  merely  in  order  tliat 
he  might  teach  it.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  there  can  he  no 
place  in  the  normal  school  for  investigation  without  regard 
to  the  practical  needs  of  teachers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  normal  school  must  devote  itself  pri- 
marily to  disseminating  such  facts  about  education  as  are 
already  established,  it  nevertheless  must  be  true  that  this  work 
cannot  be  best  accomplished  unless  normal-school  instructors 
will  endeavor  to  make  some  additions  to  the  science  or  the 
practice  of  teaching. 


COMMUNICATIONS    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

WINCH'S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  TRANSFER  OF  ACCURACY 
—A  REPLY  TO  L.  LELAND  LOCKE. 

I  call  these  few  comments  a  reply,  but  I  am  really  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  thank  Mr.  Locke  for  the  highly  appreciative  remarks  which 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of  this  Journal  with  reference 
to  my  pioneer  experiments  on  the  transfer  of  numerical  accuracy. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  observations  which  may,  perhaps, 
usefully  be  made. 

(a)  Mr.  Locke  suggests  that  interest  may,  to  some  extent,  account 
for  the  degree  of  correlation  which  is  found  to  exist  between  accuracy 
in  numerical  computation  and  accuracy  in  arithmetical  reasoning. 
I  should  think  it  extremely  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  the  children 
who  are  interested  in  numerical  computation  are  also  interested  in 
the  rational  solution  of  arithmetical  problems;  though  every  prac- 
tical teacher  will  be  aware  that  there  are  marked  cases  to  the  con- 
trary. The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  interest  to  natural 
capacity  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  science  of  pedagogy.  Prob- 
ably most  of  those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  children  would 
agree  that  interest  in  a  subject  and  capacity  for  that  subject  are  very 
closely  allied;  though  here  again  we  are  met  with  outstanding  excep- 
tions. Would  it  be  wholly  rash  to  assert  that,  generally  speaking, 
interest  is  the  "subject ive"  aspect  of  a  growing  capacity? 

I  have  now  experimental  reason  to  believe  (see  the  May  number 
of  this  Journal)  that  association  is  not  a  relevant  factor  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  referred  to  it  on  page  558  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  for  December,  1910. 

(b)  The  correlations  found  between  accuracy  of  numerical  com- 
putation and  accuracy  of  arithmetical  reasoning  are,  doubtless,  in- 
fluenced by  practice  effects.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  obviate  this 
in  working  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school  curriculum.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  true  under  school  conditions. 

(334) 
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1 1  win  i>r  remembered,  however,  thai  the  schoole  were  selected  m 
to  include  within  the  experiment  different  conditions  of  practice  and 
efficiency  for  the  function!  measured. 

The  strongest  argument  against  definite  coochiaiom  <>n  the  quel 
lion  of  transfer  from  experiment!  like  those  related  in  the  December 

number  is  the  comparative  shortness  of  lime  over  which   the  ex|**ri- 

men!  extends.    On  page  ">7l>  I  said,  "it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  from 

tliis  experiment   that  no  amount  of  improvement   in  numerical  aCCU 

racy  would  transfer  to  accuracy  in  numerical  reasoning;  but  only 

that  the  Improvement  shown  in  this  ease  was  insufficient  to  transfer. 
There  is  a  presumption  that  it  might  not,  since  there  is  a  clear  trans- 
fer of  improvement  in  numerical  accuracy  itself  from  rule  sums  to 
problems."  Hut  I  am  acutely  conscious  that  improvements  effected 
at  high  pressure  for  short  periods  are  not  improvement!  which  we 
believe  on  general  educational  grounds  to  be  very  likely  to  transfer. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  several  experienced  teachers  in  London  who  have 
helped  me  in  my  researches  that  improvements  thus  effected  are  not 
very  susceptible  of  transfer. 

id  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  Courtis  tests,  and  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  a  more  completely  analyzed  material  than  that 
which  I  employed  in  the  experiments  referred  to  might  be  very  ad- 
vantageously used.  I  was  especially  anxious  not  to  artificialize  De- 
procedure for  the  reasons  given  on  page  568,  where  I  say.  -Doubtless 
some  of  my  readers  have  said  to  themselves,  'Why  not  use  -reckoning 
books/'  where  the  unit  of  calculation  would  be  so  much  more  easily 
estimated?'  I  did  not  do  this,  since  it  would  have  introduced  an 
element  of  disturbance  in  the  normal  work  of  the  children  :  and  fur- 
ther, because  teachers  are  not  usually  convinced  by  experiments 
which  seem  to  them  something  outside  and  apart  from  ordinary 
school  work."'  In  Kngland,  certainly,  any  deviation  from  school  con- 
ditions  is  usually  regarded  by  teachers  with  suspicion.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  do  most  undoubtedly  believe  that  a  disturbance  of  the 

ordinary  forms  in  which  mental  operations  arc  undertaken  by  chil- 
dren so  vitiates  the  experiments  concerned  that  the  results,  though 
Interesting  scientifically,  are  no  concern  of  theirs.  Would  it  be 
impertinent  for  an  Englishman  to  suggest,  from  his  own  observations 

in  American  schools,  that  the  American  teacher  is.  in  this  reap 

rery     like    his     English    confreres?       Whether    there     is    any     truth 

whatever  in  their  contention — I  incline  to  think  there  is— there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  by  moving,  so  to  speak,  along  the  plane 
of  the  teachers'  minds  that  the  experimenter  can  hope  to  convince 
them. 

(d)  How  shall  we  mark  arithmetical  problems  so  as  to  get  a 
system  of  fairly  accurate  units?  I  have  used  a  system  which  calls 
each  rational  step  one  unit.  Mr.  Locke  suggests  that  the  marks 
should  increase  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  steps.  It  is  probable 
that  neither  method  is  quite  satisfactory.  Both  methods  are  doubt- 
less true  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be  quite  relevant  to  particular 
purposes;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  are  not  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  steps,  but  also  on  the  sequence  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  steps.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  problems  according  to  the  actual  performances  of  children 
who  have  been  untaught,  who  have  received  as  much  instruction  in 
one  form  of  problem  as  in  another. 

I  trust  that  these  few  remarks  may  be  found  relevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Locke.  I  can  assure  him  that 
I  fully  realize  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  the  issues 
to  which  he  has  called  attention.  W.  II.  Winch, 

London,  England. 

TESTS  FOR  (LASS  PURPOSES  AND  FOR  RESEARCH 

PURPOSES. 

Recent  experience  in  testing  the  mental  imagery  of  a  class  in  ele- 
mentary psychology  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  few  remarks  on 
the  above  heading.  The  tests  given  in  Beits'  "The  Distribution  and 
Functions  of  Mental  Imagery,"  pp.  20-24,  were  most  used,  and  with 
great  success  for  teaching  purposes.  The  writer  is  convinced  that 
time  spent  by  elementary  students  in  the  laboratory  practice  of 
observing  and  grading  images  is  well  spent.  At  least  half  the  time 
spent  on  the  subject  of  imagination  may  well  be  spent  in  such  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  introspections.  The  questions  are  admirably 
adapted  to  call  forth  and  give  opportunity  for  observing  the  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  imagery. 

Their  unsuitability  for  certain  other  purposes,  however,  came  out 
very  clearly  when  the  results  of  the  introspections  were  compared 
with  the  results  of  another  experiment.  The  images  were  graded  a 
when  they  seemed  to  be  as  vivid  or  clear  as  a  perception,  and  6,  c,  d 
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and  0  for  lower  degrees  of  vividness,  the  las!  meaning  DO  images. 
The  following  values  were  ^iveii  to  the  grades:  a  =  4,  0  =  3,  C  =  2, 
d  =  1,  c  =  0,  and  computation  made  thai  permitted  a  comparison 
of  these  arbitrary  units  of  vividness  of  the  different  types  of  imagi 
The  result  gave  the  follow ing  Order:  First,  cutaneous;  second,  kines 
thctic;  third,  olfactory;  fourtli,  gustatory;  tilth,  auditory;  sixth, 
visual;  seventh,  organic.  This  was  very  astonishing  to  those  who 
had  taken  the  test  ami  who  had  supposed  that  the  visual  images  were 
most  vivid  and  the  auditory  next,  instead  of  both  being  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

Another  experiment  had  been  given  before  these  results  were  an- 
nounced in  which  sueh  words  as  the  following  were  spoken :  Drum, 
mutton,  piano,  sugar,  wind,  and  the  students  wrote  the  names  of  the 
images  aroused  in  the  order  in  which  they  came,  and  marked  with  a 
plus  sign  the  kind  of  image  that  was  most  vivid.  It  was  found  that 
over  half  of  the  words  aroused  visual  images  first,  and  that  they 
were  the  most  vivid  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  eases.  It  is 
evident  that  the  words  used  gave  in  every  ease  good  opportunity  for 
forming  other  than  visual  images.  This  confirms  in  a  striking  way 
the  common  belief  that  visual  images  are  much  more  numerous  and 
vivid  than  any  other. 

Why,  then,  did  the  other  test  indicate,  as  it  also  did  when  Betts 
used  it,  that  visual  images  are  not  so  vivid  as  the  other  kinds?  An 
examination  of  Beits'  questions  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  evoke  every  possible  image  of  each  kind.  An 
inspection  of  the  questions,  however,  shows  that  the  greater  possi- 
bilities of  visual  imagery  are  recognized  in  the  questions  themselves, 
and  hence  that  we  cannot  expect  superiority  to  be  shown  upon  com 
paring  the  resulting  figures.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  questions 
17-20.  The  first  question  of  this  series  calls  for  the  vividness  of  the 
image  of  a  familiar  landscape  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  question  of  the 
same  type  as  all  of  the  questions  designed  to  evoke  cutaneous 
imagery,  which,  according  to  the  results  of  this  test,  are  most  vivid. 
In  the  case  of  visual  imagery,  however,  the  greater  possibilities  of 
analytic  and  detailed  imagery  are  recognised  by  asking,  in  addition 
to  the  exact  location  of  particular  objects,  thesSseand  shape  <>f  par 
ticnlar  objects  and  differences  in  sharpness  of  detail  between  near 
and  distant  objects.  Regarding  most  forms  of  imagery  Other  than 
visual,  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  soefa  detailed,  analytic 
questions  as  the  above. 
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That  the  vividness  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions, which  in  general  favor  other  senses  more  than  the  visual,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  per  cent,  of  vivid  images  varies  but 
little  for  the  twenty  questions  regarding  cutaneous  imagery,  while 
in  the  visual  group  there  are  great  differences.  For  example,  ques- 
tion 5,  as  to  the  color  of  tablecloth  and  napkins,  is  marked  as  a  in 
degree  of  vividness  by  93  students,  whereas  the  different  shades  and 
tints  in  sky  and  clouds  are  marked  a  by  only  29. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  tests  are  admirably  suited  to 
give  students  laboratory  practice  in  forming  and  observing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  images  which  they  can  call  up,  and  that  they  are 
correspondingly  unsuited  for  a  research  upon  the  comparative  vivid- 
ness of  the  different  kinds  of  images.  It  is  probable  that  these  ques- 
tions will  be  used  by  many  teachers  of  psychology;  hence  it  is  impor- 
tant that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  points  mentioned  above 
in  order  that  wrong  impressions  may  not  be  given  to  students. 

Although  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  Betts  says,  that  beginners  over- 
estimate the  vividness  of  their  images,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  almost  at  once  they  can  grade  their  images  with  some  confidence 
in  their  own  judgments.  Rarely  do  normal  students  hesitate  as  to 
how  to  grade  the  images  evoked  into  one  of  five  classes.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  because  they  actually  hare  more  vivid  images  than  more 
mature  people,  and  not  simply  because  they  overestimate  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  mental  states. 

It  was  found  that  after  a  very  little  practice  they  could  also  mark 
the  image  with  an  m  or  an  /  to  indicate  whether  the  image  was  free 
or  involved  memory  of  a  specific  experience.  It  was  found  that 
organic  and  olfactory  images  that  were  vivid  were  more  likely  to 
involve  memories,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vivid  visual  im- 
ages were  free  images.  Inspection  of  answers  to  special  questions 
indicated  that  vividness  of  imagery  often  involved  memory  of  rare, 
intense  or  recent  experiences,  but  that  oft-repeated  perceptions,  such 
as  the  color  of  the  tablecloth,  gave  vivid  but  free  images.  Individual 
differences  as  to  whether  images  are  free  or  memory  images  differ 
greatly.  With  some,  memories  are  nearly  always  involved,  while 
with  others  images  that  are  almost  wholly  free  are  common.  A 
study,  along  this  line,  of  persons  of  different  ages  would  doubtless 
give  interesting  results.  I].  A.  Kihkpatrick.. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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THBBE  Xi:w  CENTEBfl  FOB  P8YCHO-CLINICAL  WORK   IN 

tin:  schools. 

Bince  in \  recent  sketch  <>f  the  psycho-clinical  mofement,  Inform* 

HOD  has  come  of  the  establishment  of  clinical  renters  in  the  pablk 
schools  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  where  Miss  Yinnie  ( '.  Hicks  holds  im- 
position of  special  psychologist  j  in   the  public  schools  of  San  Jose, 

where  Or.  L  II.  Terman,  of  the  department  of  education  <>f  Stanford 

University,  plana  to  open  a  clinic;  and  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
w  here  a  clinic  has  been  established  as  a  result  of  the  co-o|>eration  of 
the  Bchmidlapp  Bureau,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Super- 
intendent's office.  The  clinic  is  at  present  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Burtis  B.  Breese,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  university,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Helen  Bradford  Thompson  Wool  ley.  Mental  and  physical 
examinations  are  made,  particularly  of  children  who  drop  out  of 
school,  and  especially  of  those  who  apply  for  work  certificates.  The 
child's  educational  qualifications,  his  ability  to  earn  a  living,  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  family,  and  the  necessity  for  his  going  to 
work,  are  investigated.  A  Vocation  Bureau  is  conducted  for  girls, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  similar  bureau  will  be  established  for  boys. 

J.  E.  W.  Wai.j.in. 

MEETING  OF  EXPERIMENTAL   PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  Experimental  Psychologists,  which 
wns  held  at  Cornell  University  April  17-19  at  the  invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor Titchener,  was  attended  by  some  thirty  representatives  of 
thirteen  institutions. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  session  held  in  the  educational  laboratory 
was  devoted  to  applied  psychology.  Dr.  Goddard  reported  results 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  to  several  hun- 
dred children  iu  the  Vineland  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and 
to  some  two  thousand  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  town. 
These  results  gaye  convincing  proof  of  the  neatness  ;md  nsefnlt 
of  this  diagnostic  series  of  tests  as  applied  to  children.  Professor 
Angier  raised  the  problem  of  the  applicability  of  mental  icsts  t.>  ihe 
diagnosis  of  mental  capacities  and  incapacities  of  normal  adults, 
with  special  reference  to  the  M  icntitic  analysis  <.f  the  mental  equip- 
ment  of  college  students.  The  ensuing  discussion  developed  the 
belief   that    sues    a    diagnosis   was.    in    principle,    entirely    possible. 
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though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  reliable  and  directly 
practical  prognoses  may  be  made. 

Other  sessions  were  devoted  to  comparative  psychology,  to  the 
problem  of  psychological  method,  with  special  reference  to  the  relia- 
bility of  introspection,  and  to  reports  of  work  in  progress  at  the  sev- 
eral laboratories.  In  this  connection  special  interest  was  shown  in 
a  short  talk  by  Professor  Tschelpanow  of  Moscow  upon  the  progress 
of  experimental  psychology  in  Kussia.  We  print  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  a  note  concerning  the  building  which  is  to  house  psychology  at 
Moscow.  A  preliminary  report  by  Professor  Bingham  upon  the 
equipment  of  small  laboratories  showed  the  advisability  of  collecting 
more  information  on  this  practically  important  topic.  At  present 
there  exists  much  diversity  as  regards  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
laboratory  equipment  at  different  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

Time  was  also  provided  for  the  inspection  of  the  undergraduate 
and  research  laboratories  in  Morrill  Hall,  the  demonstration  labora- 
tory and  the  psycho-educational  laboratory  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall. 

G.  M.  W. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  was  held  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, April  20  to  22,  1911.  On  Thursday  evening  the  visiting  members 
were  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  by  the  department  of 
educational  psychology  of  Teachers  College.  After  the  dinner  there 
was  an  informal  discussion  of  the  topic,  "Under  existing  conditions, 
what  should  be  the  character  of  a  normal-school  course  in  psychol- 
ogy?" Dr.  Bell  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachem  opened 
the  discussion  by  outlining  the  existing  conditions  and  sketching  a 
course  in  psychological  study  which  should  extend  in  its  various 
modifications  throughout  four  semesters.  In  the  first  semester  the 
general  introductory  course  would  emphasize  the  study  of  behavior; 
in  the  second  the  thought  processes  involved  in  school  subjects  would 
be  analyzed,  perhaps  under  the  caption  of  "educational  logic;"  in 
the  third  the  psychological  principles  of  teaching  would  be  studied 
experimentally  by  the  students,  working  with  children  in  the  mode] 
or  practice  school ;  and  in  the  fourth,  if  devoted  to  practice  teaching, 
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clan  and  Individual  tests  of  progress  in  school  subjects  could  Ik? 

made,  reported  on  and  discussed.     Dr.  Kejall  of  tin-  New    York  State 

Normal  College  at  Albany  raised  the  question  whether,  in  \i<-u  of 
the  diversity  ol  conditions,  it  would  be  daUrable  to  attempt  to  stand' 
ardise  th<'  work  in  educational  psychology  throughout  the  Ktate. 
Tin-  sentiment  of  1 1 1 < *  meeting  seemed  to  i><'  against  such  standard- 
ization. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  visiting  educational  institutions 
in  New  York  Oity,  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Oonrtiand 
Normal  School  presented  a  study  of  the  dental  conditions  <>f  pupils 
in  relation  to  school  progress,  and  indicated  the  plans  for  following 
Up  the  Study  from  term  to  term.     Professor  Henderson  of  Adelphi 

College  outlined  the  results  of  a  preliminary  research  on  the  motives 
tor  Study  assigned  by  pupils  of  the  upper  grades.  The  motive  of 
social  pressure,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  becomes  con- 
scious only  in  the  highest  grades.  Dr.  RadosavljewiYh  of  New  York 
University  reported  on  the  investigations  in  experimental  pedagogy 
in  progress  at  that  institution,  and  Professor  \Yoodworth  of  Colum- 
bia presented  evidence  to  show  that  distinct  imagery  types  are  so 
rarely  found  in  school  children  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  supposed  types  in  the  presentation  of  school 
work. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  general  topic  was  the  type  of  experiment 
that  could  profitably  be  used  in  normal-school  psychology.  Mr. 
Robertson  discussed  the  status  of  laboratory  psychology  in  normal 
schools  on  the  basis  of  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to  all  th<* 
psychology  teachers  of  the  state.  A  list  of  experiments  had  been 
drawn  up  from  these  replies  and  was  submitted  for  criticism.  1  >r. 
Bell  presented  the  list  of  experiments  in  use  at  the  Brooklyn  Train- 
ing School,  and  discussed  some  of  the  more  profitable  ones.  Pro 
sor  Whipple  of  Cornell  demonstrated  a  number  of  class  experiments 
used  in  his  course  which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  normal  school 
work,  and  urged  all  present  to  report  to  him.  or  to  some  other  mem 
ber  of  the  committee  on  class  experiments  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  any  such  tests  that  have  been  found 
satisfactory.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  kind  of  experiments 
described  brought  the  subject  of  psychology  Into  more  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  needs  <»f  teachers  In  training,  and  would  go  far  to 
remove  the  objections  of  school  authorities  to  experimental  work. 

The  selection  Of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  tin*  executive  committee. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Frederick  Elmer  Bolton.     Principles  of  Education.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1010.    Pp.  xii,  790.    |3. 

This  book,  which  deals  with  the  biological  and  psychological 
phases  of  educational  philosophy,  will  aid  materially  in  promoting  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  presupposi- 
tions underlying  a  science  of  education.  The  book  is  comprehensive 
and  eclectic,  concrete  and  expanded.  It  aims  to  assemble  the  main 
results  of  the  scientific  study  of  education  in  a  somewhat  informal 
way,  and  is  designed  for  a  " textbook  of  college  grade  for  beginners 
in  the  study  of  educational  science."  The  authorities  most  frequently 
quoted  are  Hall,  James  and  Ribot,  and  the  point  of  yiew  is  primarily 
that  of  the  Clark  school  of  educational  psychologists.  There  are 
twenty-eight  chapters,  which  cover  so  many  subjects  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  few  central  educational  principles  developing 
throughout  the  book  or  to  discover  in  several  cases  continuity  be- 
tween the  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  is  more  general  and  abstract  than  those  which 
follow,  and  discusses  the  new  interpretation*  of  education  in  relation 
to  the  home,  institutions,  farm  life,  environment  and  primitive  occu- 
pations of  the  school.  The  most  general  theme  throughout  the  book 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  center  of  reference  of  modern 
education  is  the  child,  and  his  prepotentiality  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  evolution,  heredity  and  posterity,  for  "education  is  thus 
recognized  as  a  manifold  process  of  aiding  the  individual  to  come 
into  full  possession  of  all  the  desirable  features  of  his  heritage,  to 
minimize   the   undesirable   ones   and    to    initiate   new   tendencies" 

(P.  ii). 

Nine  chapters  which  follow  deal  essentially  with  the  phylogeneric 
and  ontogenetic  aspects  of  education.  After  a  discussion  of  adapta- 
tion, adjustment  and  specialization  of  function  in  lower  organisms 
and  the  anthropological  and  biological  adaptation  of  human  beings, 
the  development  and  specialization  of  the  nervous  system  are  traced. 
with  a  final  conclusion  that  the  processes  of  evolution  have  not 

(342) 
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coated.  The  theory  of  recapitulation  is  then  expounded  from  i  i»i<» 
logical  point  of  view.  ami  ;hi  attempt  is  made  to  establish  n  psychic 
recapitulation.  Chapten  v  and  \'i  explain  1 1 » *  -  educational  rignlf 
cance  of  recapitulation  and  the  culture  epocha  theory,  and  insist  thai 

"at  cvi'i  \   stage  the  school  should  be  correlated  with   life's  dominant 

legitimate  Interested  1 p.  n>7). 

a  somewhat  general  treatment  of  the  topic  from  "fundamental  i<> 
accessory"  follows,  which  asscrti  the  entire  expression  means  "that 
the  development  proceeds  from  that  which  is  relatively  simple,  fixed, 
stable  and  Indispensable  to  that  which  is  less  so.  Dsuallv  timt  which 
is  the  more  fundamental  is  earlier  developed  than  the  accessory" 
i  p.  120).  Instincts  in  animals  and  man  are  then  treated  with  some 
detail,  and  stress  is  laid  on  grasping,  locomotion,  expression,  con- 
structiveness,  play  and  social  reaction.  There  are  also  some  specula  - 
tions  in  regard  to  nascent  periods,  with  occasional  references  to 
-paleo -psvehic  records  of  race  growth  and  their  educational  signifi- 
cance.'' A  study  of  nature  and  nurture  follows,  with  an  account  of 
hereditary  disease  tendencies  and  inherited  mental  characteristics 
as  evidenced  by  a  list  of  noted  characters  who  presumably  inherited 
such  traits.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Jukes  and  Edwards  families  and  a  discussion  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics. 

Chapter  X,  on  the  correlation  between  mind  and  body,  includes 
also  a  study  of  psychotherapeutics,  and  chapters  XI  and  XII  discuss 
work,  fatigue,  hygiene,  and  individual  variations  and  differences. 
These  chapters,  as  do  others,  contain  a  few  original  experiments. 

Memory  and  association  form  the  material  for  the  following  three 
chapters,  and  imitation,  sensory  education,  imagination,  appercep- 
tion and  motor  expression  in  relation  to  education  follow,  with  I 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  concept,  the  Inductive  and  deductive 
method,  the  emotional  life,  interest,  volition  and  moral  education. 
The  final  chapter  consists  of  a  discussion  of  general  discipline  and 
educational  values.  The  comprehensive  field  outlined  is  again  broken 
up  into  a  multitude  of  subordinate  problems,  including  such  inter- 
esting topics  as  methods  of  teaching,  the  curriculum,  educational 
values,  the  daily  program,  examinations,  mental  deficiency,  retarda- 
tion, medical  inspection,  school  hygiene  and  school  excursion^. 

Professor  Bolton's  hook  will  be  of  great  educational  and  scientific 

significance  in  marking  a  step  forward  in  the  accumulation  <>f  sducs 
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tional  data.  The  criticisms  against  such  a  book  are,  in  the  main, 
those  of  scope  of  material  and  method  of  presentation.  The  subjects 
are  numerous  and  varied,  but  do  not  draw  sufficiently,  in  the  mind  of 
the  reviewer,  from  the  fertile  field  of  recent  experimental  educational 
psychology.  Though  some  of  the  principles  underlying  the  technique 
of  the  school  subjects  of  reading  and  spelling  are  discussed,  for  ex- 
ample, no  mention  is  made  of  the  experimental  work  of  Dodge,  Judd, 
Dewey,  Huey,  Dearborn  or  Cornman.  Search's  early  work  forms  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  retardation,  and  no  account  is  given  of 
the  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  .Many  helpful  suggestions 
occur  on  mental  deficiency,  but  the  movements  started  by  Witmer 
and  Goddard  are  not-  cited.  Though  the  evolution  of  animals  is 
treated  somewhat  minutely,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  experimental 
investigations  in  animal  psychology  by  Yerkes,  Watson,  Jennings, 
Porter,  Carr  and  others. 

As  already  indicated,  the  subjects  are  not  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  tends  toward  continuity  of  thought,  or  the  development  of 
correlated  principles,  which  stand  out  clearly  and  forcibly.  This 
is  true,  to  a  marked  degree,  in  several  chapters.  At  least  eight 
chapters  end  with  extended  quotations,  which  leave  the  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  what  specific  principles  or  conclusions  are  to  be  derived. 
The  topics  treated  are  so  numerous  that  statements  introducing  them 
sometimes  become  conclusions  without  evidence,  aside  from  a  general 
statement  or  a  direct  quotation.  For  example,  "we  know  that  the 
exercise  of  the  brain  causes  change  in  the  size.  This  is  demonstrated 
through  such  experiments  as  those  of  Venn  in  measuring  the  heads 
of  Cambridge  students''  (p.  324).  This  is  based  on  a  statement 
earlier  in  the  book,  which  is  as  follows:  "It  is  also  thoroughly 
demonstratable  that  education  will  tend  to  produce  this  develop- 
ment, or  lack  of  it  cause  degeneration  and  atrophy.  Venn  studied 
the  growth  of  the  heads  of  Cambridge  students,  and  found  that  the 
heads  of  the  best  students  grew  longest  and  largest.  Measurements 
secured  before  and  after  their  university  course  showed  their  cranial 
growth  was  greater  than  in  non-students  at  corresponding  periods" 
(p.  60).  Again,  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  mediate  asso- 
ciation is  dismissed  as  follows:  "Inasmuch  as  so  many  ideas  are 
continually  coursing  through  our  subconsciousness,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  curious  and  apparently  unrelated  ideas  frequently 
arise"  (p.  351).    Many  similar  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  these 
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will  serve  i<>  indicate  t  li ;  1 1  ii  w  ill  take  ;i  great  deal  «>i  experimentation 

and  observation  to  verifj   some  of*  the  geneiUliiatiOlll  m;id«-. 

There  is  one  general  method  deed  by  tins  author,  and  maaj  othen 

in  education,  which,   to  the  mind  of  the  reviewer,  does  DOl    tend   t)0 

help  establish  an  accurate  science  <d  education,  it  ii  the  method 
which  consists  in  naming  a  list  of  exceptional  Individuals  in  order 
io  prove  or  disprove  certain  supposed  general  principles,  Ifor  ex- 
ample, "a  few  Instances  may  be  cited  in  show  that  the  world's  leaders 
in  all  lines  of  progress  bave  eitber  become  illustrious  early  in  life  or 
have  done  the  thinking  which  they  have  reserved  for  later  expres- 
sion" (p.  702),  because  Dickens,  Buskin,  Shakespeare,  Shelling,  Edi- 
son, Caesar,  Michaelangelo,  Beethoven,  etc.,  did  this.  Similarly, 
after  citing  a  list  of  the  great  scientists  and  writers  in  general,  it  is 
concluded  that  "the  high-grade  intellectual  ability  necessary  to  these 
callings  is  determined  by  heredity"  (p.  31)1).  The  same  method  of 
listing  cases  of  agreement  is  applied  to  hereditary  imagination,  fam- 
ilies of  statesmen,  jurists,  etc.  This  method,  which  involves  the. 
logical  fallacy  of  taking  too  few  instances,  taking  only  cases  of  agree- 
ment and  involving  the  fallacy  of  accident,  is  then  carried  over  to 
n  study  of  the  Jukes  and  Edwards  families,  where  the  number  of 
vagabonds  in  the  one  and  the  noted  descendants  in  the  other  are 
listed,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  these  differences  are  due  to 
heredity,  and  not  to  environment.  The  following  uncritical  conclu- 
sion is  then  appended :  ''The  rejoinder  should  be  made  that  the 
environment  in  a  large  way  was  practically  the  same  for  the  Juke 
family  as  for  the  Edwards.  The  periods  are  synchronous,  and  there 
was  no  great  difference  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  It 
could  have  been  no  chance  of  environment  which  made  nearly  all  of 
one  family  differ  from  all  of  the  other.  If  environment  were  really 
so  potent  as  many  claim,  the  sameness  of  environment  should  have 
brought  the  two  families  as  a  whole  to  the  same  level"  (p.  11)4  i. 

The  book  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  a  classified  bibliog- 
raphy had  been  included,  if  all  references  to  quotations  had  been 
given  (cf.  pp.  nT>,  266,  491,  521,  570,  594,  59<;.  860,  781  ».  if  titles  of 
articles  from  which  quotations  are  derived  had  been  Included  in  the 
references,  and  if  the  initials  of  authorities,  especially  the  less  prom 
inent  ones,  had  been  given. 

The  mechanical  construction  of  the  book  is  good.     The  print   is 
excellent,  the  tables  clear  and  concise,  and  there  are  tew  topograph- 
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ieal  errors  in  the  main  text  (cf.  p.  34,  line  6;  p.  108,  line  13;  p.  166, 
line  16).  The  index  is  brief  and  does  not  contain  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  rubrics.  The  following  errors  have  been  noted  inci- 
dentally :  The  reference  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  should  be  p.  167 
in  place  of  166 ;  Planus,  741  in  place  of  74 ;  O'Shea,  741  in  place  of 
743;  Russell,  93  in  place  of  95,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Darwin 
on  page  23  as  indicated  in  the  index. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  indicative  of  much  careful  work  aud 
extensive  reading.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  thus  far  published. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

The  University  of  Texas. 

E.  Gaupp.  Ueber  die  RechtshaniHykeit  des  Menschen,  Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer,  1909.    Pp.  32. 

Righthandedness,  which  is  a  specifically  human  characteristic  lias 
an  organic  basis  in  the  superiority  ( Uebergewicht)  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  over  the  right,  probably  due  to  the  asymmetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  developed  in  connection  with  the 
erect  posture,  but  is  usually  developed  as  a  habit. 

M.  J.  Laure. 

University  of  Iowa. 

James  Peter  Warbassk,  M.I).  The  Conquest  of  Disease  Through 
Animal  Experimentation.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xiii,  170. 

"The  general  lack  of  information  upon  the  biologic  sciences  has 
been  responsible  for  much  harm.  Outside  of  the  schools  of  science 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  but  meager.  *  *  *  At  present  the 
public  is  so  poorly  informed  that  much  of  its  supposed  knowledge 
concerning  health  and  disease  represents  the  traditions  which  one 
misinformed  person  transmits  to  another  or  is  absorbed  out  of  the 
ubiquitous  literature  of  charlatanism." 

To  correct  some  of  the  current  gross  misapprehensions  the  author 
was  moved  to  deliver  a  series  of  popular  addresses  to  New  York  City 
audiences  on  the  subject  of  animal  experimentation.  These  lectures 
are  here  collected  in  book  form  and  presented  to  a  larger  public. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  meaning  and  technique  of  animal 
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experimentation,  the  nature  and  restricted  character  of  pain,  cruelty 

to  an i mills.  and  the  contribution!  <>f  animal  experimentation  to  pkji 

iology.    medicine   and    Hur^-n.      In    simple,    forcible    language    the 
author  shows  lhal  pain  is  mental,  that  it  depend**  largely  on  ,,M'  i""'1 

ligence  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  subject,  and  thai  probably 

lower  animals  do  not  feel*pain  as  we  do.  Many  of  the  reactions  of 
animals,  which  sensitive  people  imagine  indicate  great  pain,  are  only 
unconscious  relieves.  Furthermore,  in  most  experiments  there  is 
no  possibility  of  pain,  as  the  operation  is  performed  while  the  animal 
is  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic.  The  investigator  would  de- 
feat his  own  ends  if  he  were  wantonly  to  provoke  pain  reactions.  The 
author  briefly  indicates  how  all  the  important  advances  in  medicine 
surgery  and  physiology  have  depended  directly  on  animal  experimen- 
tation. The  foolish  extravagance  and  crftninal  recklessness  of  the 
so-called  "anti-vivisectionists"  are  shown  in  many  examples,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  all  thinking  people  to  inform  themselves  and  to 
instruct  others  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  experimentation  on  animals 
"Ignorance  has  ever  caused  more  pain  than  has  searching  for  use 
ful  knowledge.  Let  us  by  all  means  be  kind  to  animals,  chiefly  be 
cause  it  teaches  us  to  be  kind  to  one  another;  but  let  us  in  our  zea 
for  kindness  to  them  not  neglect  that  which  is  a  still  greater  obliga 
tion — humanity  to  man/' 

Peter  Sterling. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Self-Expression  Versus  Teaching. — When  the  writer  attended 
the  ungraded  country  school  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  under 
a  teacher  who  did  not  know  arithmetic.  Fractions  gave  her  great 
trouble.  The  pupil  seized  the  opportunity  with  great  avidity,  trust- 
ing to  himself,  and  "worked"  every  example  in  the  three  grades  of 
arithmetic  then  in  use.  Think  of  it!  He  could  do  his  own  thinking 
without  being  interfered  with  and  was  free  to  go  as  fast  as  he  pleased. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  sink  or  swnn  at  the  beginning,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  swim.  He  found  no  serious  break  at  which  he  neded  help  in 
arithmetic,  and  he  fouud  no  break  between  the  successive  branches 
of  higher  mathematics.  The  introductions  and  explanations  in  the 
book  were  always  adequate. 

Moral :  There  is  too  much  "teaching"  and  too  much  "lock-step" 
in  our  schools.  Let  the  pupil  work  as  an  individual,  following  the 
natural  sequences  in  his  personal  apperception,  using  his  own  most 
natural  imagery,  trusting  himself  and  therefore  trying,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  exercise,  getting  just  the  thing  that  he  needs  personally 
and  setting  his  own  pace.  The  evil  of  the  lock-step  system  in  school 
is  not  so  much  that  it  makes  one  child  go  too  fast  and  another  too 
slowly  as  in  the  fact  that  it  tries  to  make  one  child  learn  what  is 
entirely  beyond  him  and  another  what  he  already  knows,  thus  exer- 
cising a  deadening  effect  in  both  cases.  Our  aim  should  be  not  only 
to  have  each  child  work  at  his  mental  level,  but  also  in  harmony  with 
his  individuality  and  in  competitive  adjustment  to  his  associates. 
The  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  a  supervisor,  not  a  drillmaster,  and 
the  school  will  be  a  little  society  in  which  each  child  lives  a  competi- 
tive part  as  he  will  later  out  in  life.  C.  E.  S. 

Animal  Experimentation.  —  In  view  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  by  the  so-called  anti-vivisection ists  to  induce  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  State  to  pass  a  bill  "regulating"  experimentation  on 
animals,  Dr.  Warbasse's  little  book  on  Animal  "Experimentation, 

(348) 
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reviewed  in  another  column,  deserves  wide  circulation.  In  the  re- 
strictive movement  mentioned  we  find  only  fervid  sentimentality, 
blind  ignorance  and  wilful  misapprehension  run  riot.  The  perusal 
of  some  of  the  literature  circulated  convinces  one  that  the  spirit  of 
medieval  obscurantism  has  not  yet  become  extinct.  We  believe  that 
much  could  and  should  be  done  through  the  teaching  of  physiology 
in  the  schools  to  secure  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
animal  experimentation,  and  a  more  adequate  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  men  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work.  Enthusiasm 
for  scientific  research  should  be  a  characteristic  of  all  educational 
endeavor,  but  especial  esteem  should  accrue  to  investigations  so 
vitally  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  We  rejoice 
that  the  Senate  committee,  after  hearing  Dr.  Plexner  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  and  other  eminent  medical  authorities,  refused  to 
report  the  bill.  J.  C.  B. 

Some  time  ago  the  Institute  for  Applied  Psychology  (Berlin)  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  the  investigation  of  pedagogical  problems 
in  the  psychology  of  report.  The  commission,  consisting  of  Baade, 
H.  Gross,  Grosser,  Kemsies,  Lipmann,  Lobsien,  Meumann,  Frl. 
Oppenheim  and  Stern,  has  been  doing  excellent  service  in  investi- 
gating the  reports  made  by  pupils  on  class  demonstrations  in  physics. 
In  the  January  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Psycholo- 
gic Drs.  Baade  and  Lipmann  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  results 
of  these  investigations. 

The  University  of  Moscow  is  the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  gift  of 
120,000  roubles  for  the  development  of  a  psychological  institute. 
This  sum  will  permit  the  expenditure  of  f  50,000  upon  a  building  and 
|10,000  upon  its  equipment.  The  plan  is  to  erect  a  building  of  three 
stories  and  basement.  The  first  floor  will  contain  a  large  lecture- 
room,  various  offices  and  a  museum  for  the  display  of  various  mental 
products,  drawings,  craftwork,  anthropological  material,  etc.;  the 
second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  a  drill  laboratory;  the  third  to  re- 
search, while  the  basement  will  provide  quarters  for  the  heating 
plant,  mechanician's  shop,  etc.  From  another  quarter  the  institute 
has  received  a  library  of  3000  volumes.  Our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  applied  psychology  will  have  at  least  a  corner  in 
this  building.    Russia  is  just  now  greeting  this  phase  of  the  science 
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with  favor.    Many  high  schools  have  introduced  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy, and  in  fifty  of  these  small  laboratories  have  been  developed. 

An  outcome  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  Public  Edu- 
cation, which  met  in  Brussels  August  31,  1910,  was  the  formation 
of  a  Society  for  Co-education,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  discover  ways 
and  means  of  undermining  the  prejudices  which  exist  against  co- 
education and  to  gather  actual  experiential  data  as  to  the  working 
of  the  system.  The  society  considers  co-education  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  environment  which  the  school  should  pro- 
vide for  the  child,  and  condemns  segregation  as  unnatural  and  pro- 
vocative of  false  relations  between  the  sexes.  It  proposes  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  for  co-education  a  fair  trial  in  European  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  has  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  May  15  in  which  he  argues, 
on  the  ground  of  mental  and  physical  differences  in  the  rate  of  devel- 
opment, against  co-education  and  in  favor  of  bi-education  in  high 
school  and  college.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  reaction  against 
co-education  and  in  favor  of  segregation  in  this  country  has  gone  far 
enough  to  render  an  unbiased  statistical  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  considerable  value.  To  what  extent  does  the  work  done  in 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Barnard  or  Bryn  Mawr  differ  from 
that  done  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  or  Princeton  ?  How  do  these 
colleges  compare  with  the  co-educational  institutions?  To  what 
extent  is  it  true  that  the  natural  tendencies  of  young  men  and  young 
women  lead  to  a  segregation  of  courses  in  co-educational  colleges? 
Does  the  product  of  segregated  high  schools  differ  at  all  from  that 
of  co-educational  high  schools?  These  and  many  other  questions 
regarding  sex  differences  in  education  are  by  no  means  so  satisfac- 
torily settled  as  Professor  Munsterberg  seems  to  imply,  and  call  for 
further  investigation  by  the  methods  of  experimental  pedagogy.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  read  Professor  Dewey's  statement  of  the  other 
side  of  the  case  in  the  Ladies9  Home  Journal  for  June. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  angeioandte  Psychologic  und  psychologische 
Sammelf  or chung  announces  a  series  of  "Beihefte"  or  monograph  sup- 
plements, which  will  be  issued  in  book  form  similar  to  the  Educa- 
tional Psychology  Monographs  published  in  connection  with  this 
Journal.    The  first  four  monographs  of  the  series  will  be  Otto  Lip- 
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mnnn:  Die  Kpurcn  inlcivssrlM'tonHr  Krlcbnisii  und  ihre  Symp- 
loincii;  J.  Cohn  mid  F.  Dieifenl>a<lnr:  Untersuchungen  tiber  Ge- 
sclil»'<li!s  .  Altri-s.  und  B('gabungB-Untcrs«-liii.«l«»  bei  Schtilcrn  ;  W. 
Betz:  Ueber  Korrelation ;  und  P.  Mnrgis:  Psychologische  Analyse 
E.  Th.  Hoffmanns. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  recently  published  a 
little  volume  entitled  "Studies  in  Elementary  School  Practice," 
edited  by  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  which  gives  an  account  of  co- 
operative investigations  in  the  problems  of  elementary  education, 
begun  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  McMurry  during  the  sumim  r 
session  of  1910.  All  teachers  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  move- 
ment who  are  prepared  to  study  important,  specific  problems,  for 
which  measurable  evidence  can  be  presented. 

The  Dartmouth  Summer  School,  extending  from  July  5  to  August 
17,  will  have  as  visiting  instructors  in  the  department  of  psychology 
and  education  Associate  Superintendent  Clarence  E.  Meleney  of 
New  York  City,  Dr.  Cecil  F.  Lavell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Prof.  Edward  H.  Cameron  of  Yale  University. 

In  addition  to  Professors  Home  and  Lough  and  Dr.  Radosavlje- 
vich  of  the  regular  faculty,  the  New  York  University  Summer  School 
will  have  in  its  corps  of  instructors  in  education  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
director  of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City;  Miss  Jennie  B. 
Merrill,  formerly  director  of  kindergartens  in  Manhattan;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph S.  Taylor,  district  superintendent,  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag,  University  of  California. 

The  third  summer  session  of  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury.  Vt., 
opens  July  5  and  lasts  until  August  11.  An  attractive  list  of  courses 
is  offered  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  local  teachers. 

Chicago  University  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  following  visit- 
ing instructors  in  psychology  and  education  during  the  summer 
quarter:  Prof.  John  B.  Watson.  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Dr. 
Kliner  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliot,  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  will  give  a 
course  on  "Educational  Measurements."  and  President  David  Felm- 
ley,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  April  24,  the  following  papers  were  presented: 
George  R.  Montgomery :  "A  Simple  Device  for  the  Study  of  Entop- 
tics;"  J.  E.  W.  Wallin:  "The  Preferred  Length  of  Interval;"  E.  K. 
Strong,  Jr.:  "Sex  and  Class  Differences  in  Response  to  Advertise- 
ments;" E.  L.  Thorndike:  "The  Curve  of  Work;"  H.  L.  Holling- 
worth :  "The  Influence  of  Caffein  on  the  Quality  of  Sleep ;"  W.  P. 
Montague:  "Has  Psychology  Lost  Its  Mind ?"  I.  Woodbridge  Riley : 
"The  Spread  of  Christian  Science,"  and  E.  W.  Scripture:  "Psycho- 
analysis and  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams." 

Fred  Lemar  Charles,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  died  May  6  at  his  home  in  Urbana.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  months.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Nature  Study  Society 
and  editor  of  the  Nature  Study  Review.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a  large  number  of  branches  of  the 
American  Nature  Study  Society,  and  had  greatly  extended  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Review.  In  December,  1909,  he  organized  the  first  gen- 
eral conference  on  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.  In 
February,  1911,  he  started  an  important  movement  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  the  rural  communities  in  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture, securing  a  special  train  on  the  Illinois  Traction  System 
(interurban)  and  stopping  at  various  points  in  the  country  districts 
where  the  children  could  be  congregated  for  instruction. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Texan,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  published 
by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  devoted  to  education, 
and  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Bird  T. 
Baldwin  is  doing  in  establishing  the  department  of  practice  teaching. 


Prof.  Anna  J.  McKeag  of  Wellesley  College  will  conduct  a  course 
on  "The  High  School"  and  another  on  "Educational  Psycholog 
at  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 


j 


Dr.  Friedrich  Niichter  of  Nuremberg,  Germany,  is  spending  several 
months  in  this  country,  studying  characteristic  movements  in  the 
field  of  primary  schools,  manual-training  schools  and  social  educa- 
tion.   Dr.  Niichter  is  the  author  of  important  works  on  the  philoso- 
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|.li\  of  ^duration,  iiinl  his  ideas  of  emphasizing  the  development  of 
<  li;u;x  tn-  and  personality  have  much  in  eoaunOO  with  American 
tendencies  in  education. 

I  M*.  Henn  Neumann,  of  the  department  <.f  .dm  ;it ion, College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  1ms  accepted  the  headship  of  the  depart  meats  of 
education  and  English  literature  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City. 

Prof.  James  R.  Angell,  head  of  the  department  of  psychology  and 
dean  of  the  senior  colleges  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  as  dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  lit- 
erature and  science,  to  succeed  George  E.  Vincent,  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  elected  chancellor  of  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Bruce  Payne,  professor  of  educational  psychology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  old  Peabody  Col- 
lege has  been  disbanded,  and  President  Payne  will  have  a  free  field 
in  constructing  the  new  one,  which  is  to  have  new  grounds,  buildings 
and  faculty,  and  one  million  and  a  half  additional  endowment. — 
Science. 

At  Stanford  University  Lillien  J.  Martin  has  been  promoted  to  be 
professor  of  psychology,  and  Rufus  C.  Bentley  to  be  associate  profes- 
sor of  education. 


CURRENT  PEKIODICALS. 

(In  this  section  only  such  articles  will  be  noticed  as  hear  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interests  of  this  Journal.) 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUER  ANGEWANDTE  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND 
PSYCHOLOGISCHE  SAMMELFORSCHUNG.  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  1  and 
2.  August,  1910.  A.  Franken.  Instinct  and  Intelligence  of  a  Dog. 
1-64.  (Continued  in  No.  5,  pp.  399-464.)  One  of  the  most  careful  and 
detailed  studies  of  the  behavior  of  a  single  animal  ever  published. 
The  intelligence  of  the  dog  is  in  no  way  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  man.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  the  bahavior 
of  the  dog  is  determined  by  specific  sensory  percepts  and  images. 
Richard  Muller-Freienfels.  The  Appreciation  of  Art  and  Its  Com- 
plexity. 65-105.  A  psychological  analysis  of  the  mental  attitudes 
involved  in  the  appreciation  of  music,  painting  and  poetry.  Burde. 
Plastic  Art  of  the  Blind.  106-128.  An  experimental  study  of  the 
abilities  of  blind  children  at  modeling  in  clay.  There  were  experi- 
ments in  free  modeling,  modeling  a  man,  modeling  small  familiar 
objects,  and  modeling  from  a  copy.  The  experiments  were  tried  on 
children  with  no  previous  training  and  on  those  who  had  had  instruc- 
tion in  modeling.  Collective  Reviews.  Otto  Lipmann.  Revolt 
Literature  on  Memory  and  Association.  129-152.  A  valuable  digest 
of  thirty-three  recent  books  and  articles  on.  memory  and  association. 
C.  Zimmer,  A.  Franken  and  F.  Pax.  Recent  Literature  on  Animal 
Psychology.  152-188.  Twenty  recent  studies  in  animal  behavior  are 
reviewed. — Nos.  3  and  4,  January.  1911.  Reports  of  Pupils  on  Phys- 
ical Demonstrations,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Educability  of 
Report.  (Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Pedagogical  Prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  Psychology  of  Report.)  1.  Walter  Baade. 
Method  of  the  Experiments  and  Content  of  the  Reports.  189-311. 
2.  O.  Lipmann.  Temporal  and  Spatial  Estimates,  and  the  Results 
of  the  Questions  on  Color,  Localization  and  Succession.  312-334. 
This  elaborate  study  is  the  most  important  attempt  thus  far  made 
to  apply  the  methods  of  the  scientific  psychology  of  report  to  the 
mental  activities  of  pupils  when  they  are  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  what  was  done  in  a  physical  demonstration.  The  study 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  issue.  Communications. 
A.  Netschajeff.  Investigations  on  Pupils'  Capacities  for  Observa- 
tion. 335-340.  Words,  meaningless  combinations  of  letters  and  pic- 
tures were  exposed  in  a  tachistoscope  for  varying  intervals.  There 
seems  to  be  an  antagonism  between  capacity  to  observe  a  number  of 
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object!  and  capacity  to  sots  difference*  between  t bene  objects.    M.  II. 

I.im.      Cliildnn's    ( '<,m  posit  ions    ami    flu     /,'<  linhilit  //    0/    Trst'nnnmi. 

848-868,    The  question  la  raised  whether  memory  rot  details  of  in 

Interesting  experience  is  not   better  21   hours  after  tii«-  event    than 
Immediately  after  its  OCcnrronco.    After  a  lapse  of  si>  Ikiwcvit, 

the  details  become  confused  and  the  essentials  stand  <"'t  DON  <  le;iH\ 

than  before. — No.  5.   January,  uhi.    v.  Lowinskt.    Recent  Lift 

tare  ON   Attention.     465-480.   An  extended  analysis  of  seven   ImpOf 

taut  contributions  to  the  study  of  attention.  No.  <;.  Han  li.  r.ni. 
0.  Ritter.  On  Measurements  of  Fatigue,  ('ritiral  a,ul  IrpM- 
in*  >i tul.  495-545.  Over  thirty  pages  of  this  article  are  devoted  to  a 
critical  survey  of  previous  work  on  mental  fatffUP,  with  frequent 
reference  to  Offner's  monograph  on  Mental  Fatigue,  the  translation 
of  which  is  announced  in  the  Educational  Psychology  Monograph 
Series.  In  the  experiments  the  author  used  the  method  of  dictation, 
and  found  that  the  early  morning  hour  (8  o'clock)  was  less  favur 
able  than  the  second  and  third  periods,  and  that  physical  fatigue  lias 
no  effect  on  mental  efficiency.  Ferdinand  Pax.  Tlie  Psychology  of 
Actinia  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Investigations.  546-555.  A  summary 
of  the  work  of  Bohn,  Jennings,  Loeb,  Lukas,  Xagel,  Pieron  and  others 
on  the  behavior  of  sea  anemones. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC.  Vol.  IV.  Roland  P.  Falk 
ner.  The  Fundamental  Expression  of  Retardation.  213-220.  Not 
the  average  per  cent,  of  retardation  for  the  entire  school,  but  the 
maximum  per  cent,  reached  in  any  grade  gives  the  best  expression  of 
retardation.  Lightner  Wither.  Criminal*  in  the  Making.  221- 
238.  By  a  study  of  a  few  typical  cases  of  youthful  criminals  Profes- 
sor Witmer  shows  that  the  same  qualities  which  make  for  a  career 
of  usefulness  will,  when  neglected  or  misdirected,  help  the  child  to 
become  an  intelligent  and  dangerous  member  of  the  criminal  class. 
He  concludes  that  criminal  tendencies  are  not  instinctive,  and  that 
the  fault  lies  not  with  any  one  person  or  any  one  agency,  but  with 
society  at  large.  Walter  S.  Cornell.  Age  Per  Grade  of  Truant  and 
Difficult  School  Boys.  239,  240.  From  this  study,  based  on  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  boys  in  the  special  discipline  classes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia schools,  the  writer  concludes  that  the  bad  boy  is  not  a  bright 
boy,  but  is  two  or  three  years  or  more  behind  his  fellows.  Many  of 
these  boys,  if  compelled  to  stay  in  school  until  attaining  the  eighth 
grade,  would  stay  there  a  lifetime.  This  opens  up  a  wide  field  ft* 
study  concerning  the  personal  treatment  of  these  boys  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  studies  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  OHABLM  Keen 
Tavlor.  Boys'  Backs.  271  l'7<;.  Until  the  child  goes  to  school  r« 
larly  his  spine  is  nearly  always  straight.  School  <u  nature  is  the 
name  the  author  applies  to  those  cases  which  are  eansed  by  improp- 
erly adjusted  school  furniture. — Vol.  V.  Anna  Cooper  Campion. 
Problems  of  the  Socio  J  Worker*,    1-12.    Three  general  classes  of  prob- 
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lems  are  mentioned,  namely,  (1)  visiting  homes,  institutions  and 
clinics,  (2)  assisting  in  the  clinic,  and  (3)  organizing  classes  for 
troblesome  adolescent  boys.  The  third  is  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  of  these  problems.  Freeman  E.  Lurton.  Re- 
tardation Statistics  from  the  Smaller  Minnesota  Totvns.  13-19.  The 
author  reports  the  results  of  two  investigations  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minnesota  Psychological  Conference  and  the  Associ- 
ated School  Boards  of  Minnesota,  respectively.  Besides  a  compari- 
son of  the  Minnesota  standard  of  retardation  with  Ayers'  standard, 
the  two  points  emphasized  are  the  money  cost  of  repeaters,  which 
annually  amounts  to  $110,000,  or  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  schools,  and  the  spiritual  loss,  which  can  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  what  the  author  calls  that  fine  spirit  of  initiative,  of 
progress,  of  growth,  of  self-reliance  and  of  eagerness  to  achieve, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  youth,  and  which  sends  him  from 
school  into  life  an  effective  member  of  society.  Edward  P.  Cum- 
mings.  Elimination  and  Retention  of  Pupils.  20-23.  This  is  another 
attempt  to  standardize  a  method  for  computing  the  percentage  of 
elimination  and  retardation  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  After  compar- 
ing the  conclusions  reached  by  Thorndike  and  Ayers,  Superintendent 
Cummings  states  his  own  conclusions  that  the  unit  of  comparison 
should  be  not  the  enrollment  in  the  first  grade  nor  in  any  other  single 
grade,  but  the  "average  number  belonging"  for  the  entire  school  year. 
Arthur  Holmes.  Classification  of  Clinic  Cases.  After  discussing 
the  difficulties  of  adopting  a  standard  of  mental  measurements,  the 
writer  describes  three  such  standards  which  he  thinks  have  received 
sufficient  endorsement  to  merit  some  notice.  These  he  calls  the  indi- 
vidual, the  social  and  the  pedagogical,  respectively. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1911. 

i  \nti,,    in  this  tectum  iinvn  not  pntlmU   fl  more  extended  review.) 

Edouard  Abramowski.  L'Anah/xr  pkytiologiqut  dc  la  perception. 
Paris:  Bloud  &  Cie.,  1911.    Pp.  120.    Fr.  1.50. 

The  author  discusses  the  biological  diffonn tin ioi,  of  ikmik.ik  s.  the 
physiological  correlate  of  a  visual  prercpt,  the  analysis  of  the  j»1i 
logical  correlate  into  its  elements,  develops  a  theory  of  perception, 
and  extends  his  explanation  to  the  physiological  substrate  of  asso- 
ciations. 

W.  A.  Aikin,  M.D.  The  Voice:  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Pho- 
nology. New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  viii,  159. 
|2.25  net. 

This  constitutes  virtually  a  remodeled  and  rewritten  edition  of 
"The  Voice:  Its  Physiology  and  Cultivation,"  published  in  1900.  The 
book  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  tech- 
nique of  training  the  singing  or  speaking  voice.  It  does  not  advocate 
any  special  method,  but  sets  forth  the  principles  on  which  any  valid 
method  must  be  based.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
charts,  diagrams  and  figures. 

Bajenoff  and  Ossipoff.  La  Suggestion  et  ses  limites.  Paris :  Bloud 
&  Cie.,  1911.    Pp.117.    Fr.1.50. 

A  brief  history  of  hypnosis  and  suggestion  is  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion of  psychic  automatism,  a  survey  of  the  more  striking  phenomena 
of  hypnotism,  an  account  of  collective  suggestion  and  contemporary 
therapeutic  theories,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  psy- 
chological mechanism  of  suggestion.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  hypnotism,  but  that  all  of  its 
phenomena  accord  with  the  laws  of  normal  mental  life. 

Vixcenzo  Cozzolino.  J  residui  uditivi  verbali  nei  sordomuti  e  nei 
sordi.  Giornale  Internazionale  delle  Scienze  Mediche.  Vol. 
XXXII,  No.  6.    March,  1910.    241-265. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  vestiges 
of  auditory  verbal  impressions  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Walter  F.  Dearborn.     Experimental  Education.    Reprinted  from 
the  School  Review  Monographs,  No.  1,  0  L& 
A  plea  for  experimental  studies  in  school  work,  a  consideration  of 
the  methods  of  school  experimentation,  and  a  criticism  of  some  re- 
cent investigations. 
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Charles  Hughes  Johnston.  The  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.    Published  by  the  University,  1911.    Pp.  20. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Education,  Professor  Johnston  has  given 
us  a  brief  survey  of  the  most  important  trends  in  education  at  the 
present  time.  He  thinks  that  the  tests  borrowed  from  psychology 
do  not  touch  the  vital  issues  in  school  progress,  and  that  we  must 
have  tests  and  experiments  that  grow  out  of  school  conditions  them- 
selves. 

G.  Kerschensteiner.  Education  for  Citizenship.  Translated  by  A. 
J.  Pressland  for,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of,  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Chicago.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1911. 
Pp.  xx,  153. 

A  translation  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  author's  prize  essay, 
"Staatsburgerliche  Erziehung  der  Deutschen  Jugend."  The  publica- 
tion of  this  essay  in  English  is  particularly  significant  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  the  clear,  sane  and  practical  perspective  which  it  fur- 
nishes upon  the  problem  of  vocational  education  in  our  large  cities. 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  deserves  the  gratitude  of  American 
educators  for  arranging  for  the  translation  and  publication. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Editor.  Opcn-Air  Crusaders.  A  Story  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-Air  School.  Chicago :  Open-Air 
Crusaders,  51  La  Salle  street,  1911.    Pp.  112.    50c. 

This  attractively  constructed,  richly  illustrated  little  book  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  open-air  schools  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  American  cities.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  of 
open-air  school  literature. 

Edna  Lyman.  Story  Telling:  What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It.  Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xii,  229. 

A  book  of  unusual  merit,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  type  of  story  that 
appeals  to  children  in  the  intermediate  and  early  grammar  grades. 

George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.D.  Child  Problems.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1910.    Pp.  xv,  391.    $1.25  net. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics,  Poli- 
tics and  Sociology,"  and  aims  to  give  "a  general  view  of  the  principal 
social  child  problems  of  today.  Its  four  parts  treat  of  child  mor- 
tality, child  labor,  the  delinquent  child  and  recent  educational  re- 
form. This  last  includes  play  and  playgrounds,  medical  inspection, 
the  education  of  backward  children,  and  "the  new  education."  The 
treatment  is  straightforward,  the  perspective  good.  Many  chapters 
will  be  valuable  as  assigned  reading  for  students  in  education. 
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w.  m.'Dougall.  An  1ntro4*otkm  t<>  tifooftJ  Piyeh<>h><i>/.  Boston: 
John  W.Luce  &  Co.,  Third  K<l  it  ion,  Lflf,    |»p.  X\i.  366. 

The  third  <Miit ion  of  a  book  that  has  lnni  particularly  important 
in  its  treatment  of  the  emotions  and  smt  imCUti  and  their  relation 
to  the  instincts. 

r<u1agogischPsyclwlogische  Arbeiten.      Veroffentlichuntp n  fir*   hi 
stituts  fiir  v.rpnimcntelle  PMtgogik  and  Psychologie  den  Leip- 
ziger  Lehrervercins.     Band  T.     Leipzig:  Alfred  Hahns  Verlag, 
1910.    Pp.  208. 

This  important  volume  contains  an  introductory  sketch  of  the 
Leipzig  Institute  for  Experimental  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  by 
Paul  Schlager,  a  discussion  of  experimental  pedagogy  by  Max  Bralm. 
an  extended  experimental  investigation  of  language  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  by  Rudolf  Lindner,  an  elaborate  study  of  atten- 
tion span  and  the  perception  of  number  by  Frank  N.  Freeman,  the 
description  of  a  pendulum  tachistoscope  by  G.  Deuchler,  and  an  ar- 
ticle on  new  apparatus  for  experimental  investigations  by  Rudolf 
Schulze.  The  book  presents  interesting  and  valuable  material,  which 
will  receive  more  extended  notice  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Melbourne  Stuart  Read,  Ph.D.  An  Introductory  Psychology,  with 
Some  Educational  Applications.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911. 
Pp.  viii,  309.    f  1. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  made  new  contributions  to  the 
science,  but  has  aimed  at  a  simple,  interesting,  non-technical  exposi- 
tion, with  special  reference  throughout  to  the  reader's  own  experi- 
ence and  to  the  problems  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  author's 
system,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  is  obviously  eclectic.  In  general,  the 
treatment  follows  the  present-day  'adaptation  psychology/  but  is 
interlarded  with  Titchenerian  structural  concepts.  Each  of  the  four- 
teen chapters  closes  with  references  to  three  or  four  other  texts.  The 
nervous  system  gets  20  pages. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  Vol.  IF.    Wash 
ington:   Government  Printing  Office,  1911.    Pp.  xxvi,  663  1 873. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  tables  of  school  statistics,  this  volutin'  of 
the  Commissioner's  report  contains  an  Introductory  lection  !>.\  Prof. 
George  Drayton  Strayer  treating  of  the  collection  and  interpretation 
of  educational  statistics.  Among  the  forms  recommended  are  a 
pupil's  record  card,  which  will  give  uniform  information  concerning 
the  pupil's  entire  school  life,  and  a  financial  report  for  city  school 
ins  containing  82  items. 
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J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Spelling  Efficiency  in  Relation  to  Age, 
Grade  and  Sex,  and  the  Question  of  Transfer.  An  Experimental 
and  Critical  Study  of  the  Function  of  Method  in  the  Teaching  of 
Spelling.  Educational  Psychology  Monographs.  Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  1911.    Pp.  91.    f  1.25. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  study  in  experimental  pedagogy.  The 
work  of  Cornman  and  Rice  is  subjected  to  a  seaching  criticism,  and 
the  advantage  of  definite  training  in  spelling  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  be  widely  read  by  elementary  school  principals 
and  teachers. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Human  Efficiency.  Reprinted  from  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  XVIII,  March,  1911.    74-84. 

A  plan  for  the  study  of  the  personal,  social,  industrial,  school  and 
intellectual  efficiencies  of  normal  and  abnormal  individuals.  A  com- 
panion article  to  "The  New  Clinical  Psychology  and  the  Psycho- 
Clinicist,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  this 
Journal. 

Frederick  Lyman  Wells.  Some  Properties  of  the  Free  Association 
Time.  Reprinted  from  the  Psvchological  Review,  XVIII,  Janu- 
ary, 1911.    1-23. 

An  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  underlying  "free  association" 
reactions. 

Frederick  Lyman  Wells  and  Alexander  Forbes.  On  Certain  Elec- 
trical Processes  in  the  Human  Body  and  Their  Relation  to  Emo- 
tional Reactions.  Archives  of  Psvchologv,  XVI,  March,  1911. 
Pp.  39. 

The  various  facts  noted  tend  to  support  the  view  that  sweat-gland 
activity  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  electro- 
motive changes  in  the  body. 

W.  H.  Winch.  When  Should  a  Child  Begin  School?  An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Relation  Between  Age  of  Entry  and  School  Progress. 
Educational  Psychology  Monographs.  Baltimore:  Warwick  & 
York,  Inc.,  1911.    Pp.  98.    $  1.25. 

In  another  column  Dr.  Gulick  states  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
questions  in  education,  about  which  we  have  much  opinion  but  no 
verified  knowledge,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  a  child 
should  enter  school.  Inspector  Winch  has  subjected  the  question  to 
careful  investigation,  and  presents  the  results  in  this  monograph. 
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A  SCALE  FOR  MEBIT  IX  ENGLISH  WKITINO  BV 
JTOUNG    PEOPLE. 


Temokert  Coltefn .  Columbia  Un4vemit$. 

An  ideal  scale  for  merit  in  English  writing  would  consist  of 
a  series  of  compositions  (1)  which  range  from  one  thai  poa 
•  -sed  zero  merit  to  one  that  possessed  the  utmost  possible 
merit.  (2)  whose  respective  amounts  or  degrees  of  merit  w 
exactly  known  and  whose  nature  was  such  that  other  composi 
tions  could  be  compared  with  them  easily. 

Such  a  scale  would  obviously  be  of  great  value  to  teachers, 
civil-service  examiners,  college-entrance  boards,  scientific  stu 
dents  of  education  and  any  others  who  need  to  measure  th  I 
merit  of  specimens  of  English  writing  in  order  to  estimate  the 
abilities  of  individuals  or  changes  in  such  abilities  as  the  result 
of  mental  maturity,  educational  effort  and  other  cause*. 

The  best  service  toward  establishing  such  a  scale  is  the  pro 
vision  of  an  approximate  scale  by  the  extension,  amplification 
and  refinement  of  which  more  and  more  adequate  scales  may 
be  divised.    In  this  work  ^Ir.  M.  I>.  Hillegas  ami  I  arc  at  pros 
ent  engaged:    Certain  results  so  far  obtained  are  pi  minted 
in   this   article,   partly  because  of  their   intrinsic  value,   and 

partly  became  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.-  el  Xu 
Journal  to  criticize  them  and  so  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
scale. 

The  best  introduction  to  what  follows  will  he  for  the  reader 
to  himself  make  the  following  experiment: — 

Examine  the  following  specimens  and  rank  them  in  order 
for  what  you  regard  as  merit  in  English  writing  by  young 
people.    Number  the  worst  specimen  l.  the  next  worse  ■_'.  the 
next  worse  3,  and  bo  oil    Then  let  the  four  inch  line  below  rep 
resent  the  total  difference  in  merit  between  the  specimen  which 
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you  rank  1,  or  worst,  and  the  specimen  which  you  rank  18,  or 
best,  and  place  the  letters  designating  your  numbers  4,  7,  10, 
13  and  16  at  appropriate  points,  so  that  the  distances  between 
these  points  represent  the  respective  differences  in  merit  be- 
tween 1,  4,  7,  10, 13,  16  and  18  in  your  judgment.  Then  decide 
what  sort  of  English  writing  would  possess  zero,  or  "  just  not 
any,"  merit  as  writing  by  young  people  and  locate  this  zero- 
point  where  it  belongs  on  the  line  or  an  extension  of  it. 

(a)  When  Sulla  came  back  from  his  conquest  Marius  has  put  himself  consul  so 
sulla  with  the  army  he  had  v.ith  him  in  his  conquest  siezed  the  government 
from  Marius  and  put  himself  in  consul  and  had  a  list  of  his  enemys  printy 
and  the  men  whoes  names  were  on  this  list  we  beheaded. 

(b)  Ichabod  Crane  was  a  schoolmaster  in  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  was 
tall  and  slim  with  broad  shoulders,  long  arms  that  dangled  far  below  his  coat 
sleeves.  His  feet  looked  as  if  they  might  easily  have  been  used  for  shovels. 
His  nose  was  long  and  his  entire  frame  was  most  loosely  hung  to-gether. 

(c)  My  dear  Fred, — 

I  will  tell  you  of  my  journey  to  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y.  There  is  nice  scenery 
along  this  route.  The  prettiest  scene  is  in  the  gulf  which  is  quite  narrow,  a 
small  creek  flows  down  it  and  the  road  follows  along  near  its  banks. 

There  are  woods  on  either  side,  these  trees  look  very  pretty  when  they  are 
white  with  snow. 

In  summer  it  is  always  shady  and  cool  in  them  and  the  small  fish  may  be 
seen  darting  back  and  forth  in  the  water. 

I  hope  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  over  the  route  some  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(d)  As  we  road  down  Lombard  Street  we  saw  flags  waving  from  nearly  every 
window.  I  surely  felt  proud  that  day  to  be  the  driver  of  the  gaily  decorated 
coach.  Again  and  again  we  were  cheered  as  we  drove  slowly  to  the  post- 
masters, to  await  the  coming  of  his  majestie's  mail.  There  wasn't  one  of  the 
gaily  bedecked  coaches  that  could  have  compared  with  ours,  in  my  estimation. 
So  with  waving  flags  and  fluttering  hearts  we  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  mail 
and  the  expected  tidings  of  victory^ 

When  at  last  it  did  arrive  the  postmaster  began  to  quickly  sort  the  bundles, 
we  waited  anxiously.  Immediately  upon  receiving  our  bundles,  I  lashed  the 
horses  and  they  responded  with  a  .lump.  Out  into  the  country  we  drove  at 
reckless  speed — everywhere  spreading  like  wildfire  the  news,  "Victory!"  The 
exileration  that  we  all  felt  was  shared  with  the  horses.  Up  and  down  grade 
and  over  bridges,  we  drove  at  breakneck  speed  and  spreading  the  news  at 
every  hamlet  with  that  one  cry  "Victory !"  When  at  last  we  were  back  home 
again,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  we  should  have  another  ride  some  day  with 
"Victory." 

(e)  The  most  popular  man  of  Auburn  was  the  preacher.  Although  he  had  a 
very  small  salary  he  was  contented.  The  preacher  was  kind  to  everybody. 
Little  children  loved  him.  Old  soldiers  liked  to  sit  by  his  fireside  and  tell 
stories  of  the  battles,  which  they  had  fought  in.  The  beggars  who  came  to  his 
door,  although  chided  for  leading  such  an  existence,  were  always  clothed  and 
feed. 

The  preacher  was  always  willing  to  go  to  the  homes  where  there  was  sick- 
ness or  death.    Here  he  helped  in  all  things  that  he  could. 
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in  the  chord)  be  preached  with  unaffei  u  nnd  all  irjaa  came  to  scoff 

.it  liim  remained  to  worahlp. 
The  minJeter  eras  ■  contented,  simple  and  kind  man,  arbom  the  people  loved. 

(/)  As  far  ai  1  can  learn  Erom  the  Boaaj  on  v>"y^  thai 

good  jMH'try  must  contain  the  sincerity  of  the  port.     The  poem  must  show  the 

aotbor'i  good  choice  of  subject  and  bli  clearm  -in     In  order  to  have 

food  poetry  the  poof  muni  be  familiar  frith  bia  mbjed  and  hla  poem  will 
snow  it. 

The  characteriatice  of  n  great  poet,  in  Mr.  cariyies  opinion  a  rity 

and  choice  of  subjects.  A  pool  must  be  appreciative  of  nature  and  have  a 
onding  heart  Carlyle  saya  1  true  port  docs  no  have  to  write  on  subjects 
which  are  far  away  and  probably  come  Crom  the  clouds,  A  truly  great  poet 
makes  the  most  ot*  subjects  which  are  familiar  to  him  and  close  to  earth,  as 
Boras  did  in  his  poems  to  the  Field  Moose  and  to  The  Dalsey. 

(a)]  hadanearly  run  in  the  woods  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass.  The  moss 
was  like  velvet  and  as  I  ran  under  the  arches  of  yellow  and  red  leaves  I  sang 
for  Joy,  my  heart  was  so  brlghl  and  the  world  was  so  beautiful.  T  stopped  at 
the  cud  of  the  walk  and  saw  the  sunshine  out  over  the  wide  "Virginia 
meadowa." 

Ie  semed  like  .iroing  through  a  dark  life  or  grave  into  heaven  beyond.  A 
very  strange  and  solemn  feeling  same  over  me  as  I  stood  there,  with  no  sound 
but  the  rustle  of  the  pines,, no  one  near  me,  and  the  sun  so  glorious,  as  for  me 
alone.  It  seemed  as  if  I  felt  God  as  I  never  did  before,  and  I  prayed  in  my 
heart  that  I  might  keep  that  happy  sense  of  nearness  all  my  life. 

(h)  dere  techer : 

1  like  schol  not  like  schol.  that  man  other  place  like  make  work  tools.  Some 
day  you  say  I  rede 

(i)  First:  De  Quincys  mother  was  a  beautiful  women  and  through  her  De 
Quincy  inhereted  much  of  his  genius. 

His  running  away  from  school  enfluenced  him  much  as  he  roamed  through 
the  woods,  valleys  and  his  mind  became  very  meditative. 

The  greateal  enflnence  of  De  Quincy's  life  was  the  opium  habit.  Tf  it  was 
not  for  this  habit  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  now  be  reading  his  writings. 

His  companions  during  his  college  course  and  even  before  that  time  were 
great  eminences.  The  surroundings  of  De  Quincy  were  enfluences.  Not  only 
De  QuiiK  y"s  habit  of  opium  but  other  habits  which  were  peculiar  to  his  life. 

His  marriage  to  the  woman  which  he  did  not  especially  care  for. 

The  many  well  educated  and  noteworthy  friends  of  De  Quincy. 

(f)  They  were  in  fact  very  fine  ladies :  not  deficient  in  good  humour  when  they 
were  pleased,  nor  in  the  power  of  being  agreeable  when  they  chose  it,  but 
proud  and  conceited.  They  were  rather  handsome,  bad  been  educated  in  one 
of  the  first  private  seminaries  in  town,  had  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  more  than  they  ought,  and  of  associating 
with  people  of  rank,  and  were  therefore  in  every  reaped  entitled  to  think  well 
of  themselves,  and  meanly  of  others. 

[k)  The  passages  given  show  the  following  ChnracteristiCf  of  Fluellen:  his  iu- 
<  lination  to  brag,  his  professed  knowledge  of  History,  his  complaining  char- 
acter, his  great  patriotism,  pride  of  his  leader,  admired  bom  tveofefnl, 
love  of  fun  and  punishment  of  those  who  deserve  it. 

(I)  Our  school  room  is  on  the  side  of  the  s<  iiool  house  and  it  is  a  awfully  nice 
and  1  like  it  because  it  is  <o  Dice  and  all  the  boys  like  it,  there  is  a  good 
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many  pictures  on  the  wall  and  there  is  a  clock  on  the  wall.  We  like  this  school 
room  and  come  to  school  most  all  the  time. 

(m)  Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  say  that  it  aint  a  square  deal  Schools  is  I  say  they  is 
I  went  to  a  school,  red  and  gree  green  and  brown  aint  it  hito  bit  I  say  he 
don't  know  his  business  not  today  nor  yeaterday  and  yon  know  it  and  I  want 
Jennie  to  get  me  out. 

(n)  the  book  I  refer  to  read  is  Ichabod  Crane,  it  is  an  grate  book  and  I  like  to 
rede  it.  Ichabod  (Yame  was  a  man  and  a  man  wrote  a  book  and  it  is  called 
Ichabod  Crane  i  like  it  because  the  man  called  it  ichabod  crane  when  I  read  it 
for  it  is  such  a  great  book. 

(o)  I  words  four  and  two  came  go  billa  gnni  sing  hay  cows  and  horses  he  done 
it  good  he  died  it  goon  I  want  yes  sir  yet  sir  oxes  and  sheeps  he  come  yes  sir 
earned  and  goes  billnm  ginnnn  ooinnnn  goodnm. 

(p)  Advantage  evils  are  things  of  tyranny  and  there  are  many  advantage  evils. 
One  thing  is  that  when  they  opress  the  people  they  suffer  awfnl  I  think  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  when  they  say  that  yon  can  be  hanged  down  or  trodden  down 
without  mercy  and  the  tyranny  does  what  they  want  there  was  tyrans  in  the 
revolutionary  war  and  so  they  throwed  off  the  yok. 

(q)  I  think  the  sunlight  is  very  beautiful  on  the  water,  and  when  it  shines  on 
the  water  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  love  to  watch  it  when  it  is  so  beautiful. 
The  colors  ;ire  so  pretty  and  the  noise  of  the  water  with  the  sunshine  are  so 
attractive  in  the  sunshine  I  wonder  do  other  people  love  to  watch  the  water 
like  I  do.  I  dont  know  as  there  is  anything  as  lovely  as  the  water  waves  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  glorions  orb. 

(r)  I  want  to  say  it  aint  no  yonse  they  aint  got  no  right  and  they  aint  got  no  man 
ban  tan  pan  pan  San  san  sen  sen  sun  sun  tun  tun 

This  experiment  is  suggested  primarily  ;is  the  quickest  and 
clearest  introduction  to  what  follows,  and  as  of  interest  be- 
cause it  permits  the  reader  to  compare  his  own  personal  judg- 
ments with  the  average  judgment  (to  he  given  later)  of  nearly 
two  hundred  competent  judges,  lint  I  beg  the  reader,  having 
thus  made  his  independent  judgments,  to  cut  out  or  copy  the 
hlank  on  the  opposite  page  and  send  it  as  directed. 

The  hypotheses  upon  which  the  scale  is  constructed  are  the 
following: — 

1.  Two  specimens  of  English  composition,  A  and  B,  are 
equal  if,  among  competent  judges,  just  as  many  judge  A  to 
]3ossess  more  merit  than  B  as  judge  B  to  possess  more  merit 
than  A.  If  all  judges  are  forced  to  express  a  preference, 
equality  in  merit  means  50  per  cent,  of  preferences.  Specimen 
r  is  thus  judged  about  equal  to  specimen  s,  being  judged  better 
51,  and  worse  56  times  by  107  judges. 
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I  rank  the  specimens  a>  follows 
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/  locate  my  grates  4.  7.  10,  13  and  15,  and  th>  poini  of  just 
not  any  merit  as  English  writing  by  a  person  in  his  'teens,  as 

shotvn  below: — 


Nan 

.  I  <!drcss, 

Please  send  this,  or  a  copy,  to  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 

2.  The  differences  between  C  and  D  and  between  I)  and  R 
are  equal  if,  among  competent  judges,  forced  to  express  a 
preference,  the  per  cent  judging  C  to  possess  more  merit  than 
D  equals  the  per  cent  judging  D  to  possess  more  merit  than 
E.  Specimen  d  is  thus  approximately  as  far  above  specimen 
b  as  b  is  above  k,  151  out  of  180  judges  calling  d  better  than  b, 
and  146  of  them  calling  b  better  than  k. 

3.  Within  certain  limits  and  approximately,  the  difference 
between  P  and  Gr  bears  a  relation  to  the  difference  between 
G  and  IT,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  I. 
The  relation  of  the  amount  of  difference  in  merit  between 
x  ami  y  to  the  frequency  of  judgments  that  "x  is  bett< 
y,"  only  judgments  u%  better  than  y"  or  "  ie  than  y" 

being  allowed 

(s)  i  from  tbre  ours  op  in  room  m  ptofci  tad  Looks  enre  for  cfcUdflf  too  :\  jmge 
and  rite  <»n  tiHMn 
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Amount      of 

Amount     of 

superiority 

superiority 

of    x    to    y, 

of    x    to    y. 

100  equaling 

100  equaling 

that  amount 

that  amount 

.vhich  causes 

which  causes 

T"»   per  cent 

75   per  cent 

Percentage  of 

of  theiudges 

Per 
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of  the  judges 

judges  regard- 

to judge  x  as 
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74 

94 
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70 

7S 

05 
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71 

82 

96 

260 

72 

86 

97 
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73 

91 

96 
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74 

95 

99 
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For  example,  specimen  h  is  judged  by  80  out  of  107  judges, 
or  75  per  cent,  to  possess  more  merit  than  specimen  r;  and 
r  is  judged  to  be  better  than  specimen  o  by  76  of  the  107  judges, 
or  71  per  cent.  By  the  table,  then,  li  differs  from  r  by  +  100, 
and  r  differs  from  o  by  +  82 ;  h-r  —  100  and  r-o  =  82. 

I  need  not  here  discuss  the  basis,  in  theory  and  experiment, 
for  Table  I.  Common  sense  informs  us  that  if  J  is  judged  bet- 
ter than  K  by  90  out  of  100  judges  and  K  better  than  L  by  only 
70  out  of  100,  the  difference  J-K  is  greater  than  the  difference 
K-L.  Table  I  informs  us  how  much  greater,  supposing  cert  a  i  n 
facts  about  the  causation  of  individual  differences  in  judgment 
to  be  true.    On  any  defensible  view  whatever  of  these  facts, 
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the  table  i>  approximately  valid  ><»  long  m  we  use  it  only  to 
compare  difference*  of  abort  the  same  amount. 

With  180  judges,  the  results  were,  I'm*  some  of  the  >pccimcn> 
above: — 

g  better  than  «i.  142  of  79fl  :  |  fronc  d,  88  Of  ±\%. 
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•        IS', 
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'      p,   188     • 

77% ;  a 

'      p,  vi   ' 

•    28%. 

P        " 

!..   128    - 

71',  :  p       ' 

ii.  R2 

'    29%. 

The  following  relative  'inferences  calculated  from  Table  [ 
approximately  correct  by  any  defensible  method  of  calcu- 
lation.   ( >ne  hundred  equals  the  degree  of  difference  noti<-»-d 
correctly  by  75  per  cent  of  judges: 

•  1  =  120 
<l-b  =  91 
b-k  =  Ts 
k-q  =  186 

<l-.-i  =   61 
a-p=108 

p-nr:   82 

The  difference  between  n  and  zero  merit  is  found,  in  a  way 
that  1  shall  presently  describe,  to  be  approximately  180*  Sam- 
pic  ni  is  on  the  whole  regarded  as  of  zero,  or  'just  not  any,' 
merit  as  English  writing  by  a  young  person. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  judges  are  competent,  the  specimens 
a,  I),  d,  and  so  forth  have  amounts  of  merit  as  follows: — 

g  =  857 
d  =  737 
b=646 
k  =  568 
(1  =  432 
0=871 
p  =  262 
n  =  180 
m=  0 

The  location  of  the  zero  point  for  meril  in  English  composi- 
tion by  young  people  is  of  importance  in  order  to  allow  the 
'fit'  much  merit'  judgment.    Measure  of  fatigue,  prac 

Bee  or  change  of  any  sori  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  we  can 
rrange  the  scale  thai  s.  LO  and  12  on  it  mean  twice  as  far 
from  just  not  any  of  the  thing  in  question  as  4.  .">  and  <J- -that 
l'4<>  means  twice  as  much  of  the  thing  as  120,  three  times 
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much  as  80,  five  times  as  much  as  48.  Hitherto  no  one  could 
say  with  any  assurance  whether  specimen  g  was  two,  ten  or  a 
hundred  times  as  'good'  as  specimen  q. 

I  have  located  it  approximately  as  specimen  m  on  the  basis 
of  the  judgments  of  (1)  nine  men  of  special  literary  ability, 
five  professors  of  English,  four  being  authors  of  standard  text- 
books on  composition,  and  four  men  of  marked  general  intel- 
lect and  literary  ability;  (2)  eleven  gifted  teachers  familiar 
with  secondary  education,  and  (3)  eight  psychologists  familiar 
with  the  significance  of  scales  and  zero  points  in  the  case  of 
intellectual  abilities  and  products. 

Although  no  one  person  of  these  had  any  deliberate  criterion 
for  the  point  where  positive  merit  just  begins,  and  although 
one's  first  reaction  to  the  request  to  locate  such  a  point  is  to 
regard  it  as  arbitrary,  there  is  much  agreement  amongst  in- 
dividuals and  almost  perfect  agreement  in  the  case  of  the 
averages  of  the  three  groups. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  judges,  two  regard  zero  merit  as  some- 
thing below  the  least  meritorious  specimen  of  the  list,  and  five 
put  it  higher  than  specimen  p,  but  three-fourths  of  the  judges 
locate  it  as  not  lower  than  specimen  o  or  higher  limn  specimen 
n.  The  central  tendency  of  the  twenty-eight  puts  it  at  speci- 
men m. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  comment  on  any 
facts  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  derivation  of  the  scales. 
But  it  will  interest  students  of  individual  psychology  and  of 
the  teaching  of  English  to  learn  that  t  he  worst  writing  actually 
found  by  us  amongst  our  5000  excerpts  from  answers  to  exami- 
nation questions  written  by  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  and 
high-school  grades  is,  by  our  scale,  little  below  400.  The  best 
found  in  the  same  series  is  under  800.  Zero  merit  being  de- 
fined by  the  consensus  of  impartial  experts,  the  best  paragraph 
by  a  pupil  in  his  'teens  is  little  over  twice  as  good  as  the  worst 
paragraph  produced  by  any  high-school  pupil.  To  get  grades 
from  400  down  it  was  necessary  to  make  artificial  specimens. 
To  write  an  English  sentence  that  intelligently,  tho'  very 
offensively,  expresses  an  idea  of  any  complexity,  means  ap- 
parently progress  nearly  half  way  from  zero  to  the  limit  of 
achievement  for  a  pupil  in  his  'teens. 
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NftD    i.    BALDWIN, 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  t<>  the  funda- 
mental educational  theories  of  Professor  James*,  «*m<l  t.<  show 

that  his  writings  are  "m  a   lari>'e  measure  responsible   !*<»,•  the 

present-day  predominating  empirical  and  experimental  ap« 
proach  to  this  subject. 


*Tius  teacher  and  philosopher,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  IWO,  was 
born  over  sixty-eight  yean  ago,  January  n.  1842.    After  a  somewhat  irregular 

educational  training,  due  to  the  temporary  residence  of  his  father  in  v;iri. ii- 
portions  of  EOTOpe,  James   finally  entered   upon   his   university   life  at    the  age 

of  seventeen  as  a  student  of  the  University  of  Genera,  where  h<-  remained  for 

<>ne  year.  lie  then  returned  to  America  and  spent  one  year  studying  art  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  With  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  and  two  years  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  where  he  studied  in  particular  anatomy 
and  chemistry,  lie  then  attended  the  Harvard  .Medical  School  for  two  year-: 
in  186T>  went  for  a  year's  excursion  to  Brazil  with  Agassis,  and  on  his  return 
to  Berlin  for  a  year's  work  in  physiology.  1 1 «-  then  returned  to  work  in  the 
zoological  laboratory  at  Harvard  with  Agassi/.,  and  later  received  his  M.l> 
degree  in  1809.  His  educational  wanderings,  like  his  later  writings,  help  to 
characterize  a  romantic  temperament  which  freely  relied  OB  natural  aptitude 
and  Intuition  rather  than  on  formalism  and  disciplinary  training. 

Al  a  teacher  James'  professional  life  was  accompanied  by  similar  shifting! 
educational  orientation,  though  he  remained  on  the  Harvard  faculty  for  thirfy- 
tive  years,  from  1872  to  1907.  For  the  first  three  years  he  was  an  instructor 
in  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  then  assistant  professor  of  physiology  for  four 
years.  During  this  period  he  gave  regular  courses  in  psychology  with  exj>eri- 
ments.  and  established  in  1875  the  first  psychological  laboratory  in  America. 
This  honor  has  been  assigned  heretofore  to  <;.  Stanley  Hall,  who  started  a 
laboratory   at    Johns    Hopkins    in    1883.      James    lectured    at    Johns    Ilookins    in 

1877-78  on  psychology,  and  Dr.  Hall  received  bis  degree  from  Harvard  in  i^ts 

•0  he  and  Koyce.  who  was  ;i   fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  in   ls77  7>.  were  students 

«»f  James.    During  this  period.  187(1,  James  began  with  Thomas  Davidson^  the 

Scotch  philosopher,  to  make  animal  camping  trips  to  the  Adriondacks.  xvhere 
-oiue  rough  houses  were  luiilt  among  the  brooks,  fOCCSU  and  mountain  valleys, 
which  were  frequented  by  a  little  group  of  philosophers,  .uiioiil:  whom,  in  addi- 
tion to  James  and  Davidson,  were  \V.  T.  Harris.  Bakewell  and  Amrell.  Year- 
later  when  James  was  in  a  sanitarium  at    Nauheim   in   |£  MS  a 

re  nervous  breakdown,  Dr,  Putnam  of  Boston  wrote  him  in  regard  to  ■ 

pleasani  walk  they  had  taken  together  along  the  side  >>'.'  Bound  Mountain  in 
the  Adirondacks.  James  replied.  saying:  •"Your  talk  abOUl  Keen  Valley 
makes   me  run   all   over  with   homesickness.      Alas,    that    those  blessed   beig 

shonld  benceforward  probably  be  beyond  my  reach  altogether  1  it  is  ■  painful 
pang.*1 

From   l.sso  I,,   18SQ  JamSS  VUS  assistant   professor  of  philosophy  in  Harvard. 
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It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  paper  to  char- 
acterize the  elements  of  the  style  of  this  great  writer,  who 
brought  the  abstract  study  of  psychology  from  the  classrooms 
of  a  few  metaphysicians  and  divinity  students  and  placed  it  in 
an  interesting  and  fascinating  form  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  this  country  and  abroad — all  this  without  sacrific- 
ing the  scientific  integrity  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
adding  to  it.  He  had  a  literary  style  which  brought  him  into 
close  touch  with  all  who  read  him,  and  more  so  with  those  who 
have  talked  with  him  or  heard  his  rich,  sympathetic  voice. 
His  simplicity  and  modest  and  ardent  sincerity  won  him 
friends  wherever  his  name  was  known;  his  freedom  from  dog- 
matism and  prejudice,  and  his  love  for  truth  and  fair  play 
brought  him  in  closest  touch  with  the  greater  scientists  and 
philosophers,  and  his  approachable,  friendly,  happy  manner, 
together  with  his  desire  to  see  the  good  in  a  fellow,  caused 
him  to  be  loved  by  all  his  students,  as  hundreds  will  testify. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  helped  more  young  men  find  them- 
selves than  any  other  philosopher  or  educator  in  this  coun- 
try.   Royce,  speaking  of  an  interview  in  1877,  says :    { i  James 


during  which  time  he  helped  to  organize  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  He  was  then  professor  of  philosophy  for  four  years,  professor  of 
psychology  for  four  years,  and  professor  of  philosophy  again  from  1897-1907. 
From  1907  until  his  death  he  was  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Columbia.  Oxford 
and  Harvard  and  occupied  his  spare  time  in  writing.  The  last  time  he  spoke 
to  a  public  audience  was  at  the  Clark  20th  anniversary  in  September,  1909. 
where  he  looked  so  natural  and  seemed  in  roch  splendid  spirits  that  be  was  a 
great  inspiration  to  our  meetings. 

James  was  a  prolific  writer.  About  one  year  ago  I  began  to  make  a  list  of 
all' his  writings,  and  at  present  I  have  ten  books— he  also  edited  two  books, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  different  magazine  articles  and  seven  signed 
book  reviews.  Several  of  the  magazine  articles  were  reprinted  in  other  maga- 
zines or  in  foreign  journals.  A  similar  list  has  been  published  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Review  since  this  article  was  written. 

James  was  honored  by  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Padua,  Princeton, 
Edinburgh,  Harvard,  Durham,  Oxford  and  Geneva.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academies  of  America,  England.  Germany,  Denmark,  France,  Italy. 
Prussia  and  Russia;  he  was  president  .it  one  time  or  another  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalists,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  International 
Psychological  Congress.  (For  several  of  the  above  facts  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  an  excellent  biography  by  Professor  Perry  in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1910.) 

Space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  the  details  of  James'  life  in  his  delight- 
ful home  in  Cambridge,  where  some  of  us  have  been  welcomed  into  the  mar- 
velous library  and  have  talked  with  him  and  Mrs.  James  as  friends,  for  both 
were  always  "warm  friends  and  charming  companions."  James  was  a  man 
verj-  fond  of  his  home  and  his  family,  and  "he  cared  greatly  for  his  students." 
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found  me  at  onee,  made  out  w  hat  my  essential  inl  ffere  at 

our  lirst  interview,  accepted  me  with  all  <»t'  my  imperfection! 
one  of  those  many  Bonis  irho  onghl  to  be  able  to  find  them- 
selves in  their  own  way.  gave  patient  and  willing  eai  to  just 
my  variety  ot"  philosophical  experiences,  and  used  his  influence 
from  that  time  on,  not  to  win  me  as  a  follower,  hut  to  i?ive  me 
my  cliniKv.  [t  was  upon  his  responsibility  that  I  wai  later  led 
to  get  my  lirst  opportunities  here  at  Harvard.  Whatever  T 
am  is  in  that  sense  ihw  to  him."     (  Harvard  ( Irndmite- '  M,, 

nne  18,631.) 

73t 


tfbu 


"  Jots  of  s*~c*~.<U*£    —  c«o^^t    y  ^  o.r^cr^j,-^ 

•.      ^£      £-_      i-t-r  ££u~J>     ^t25fc     £*^->^r      Crr<*~f*M-**U 

From  ■  i>ortion  of  the  manuscript  of  Jam.-'    PrimetplU   of  Psychology,   II.    D. 
:,»::     (Loaned  to  the  writer  by  ■    I     Thoradlke.) 
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Thorndike  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Elements  of  Psychol- 
ogy: "To  Professor  William  James  I  owe  the  common  debt 
of  all  psychologists  dne  for  the  genins  which  has  been  our  in- 
spiration and  the  scholarship  which  has  been  our  guide. 
•  .  * .  *  I  owe  a]so  a  personal  debt  for  unfailing  kindness  and 
encouragement,  which  can  only  be  acknowledged,  never  re- 
paid.' '  Professors  Angell,  Dewey,  Harris  and  Jastrow  speak 
of  his  helping  them  and  many  others.  Mr.  Henry  Rutgers 
Marshall  writes:  "But  for  his  interest  in  some  crude  work 
of  mine  in  my  youth,  and  before  we  had  ever  met,  I  should 
probably  never  have  discovered  that  I  had  in  me  the  capacity 
to  think  or  write  anything  that  might  be  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  any  psychologists.91 

James  was  a  good  teacher.  He  applied  the  spirit  and  meth- 
ods of  his  psychology  to  his  teaching,  and  we  always  found  him 
presenting  the  good  rather  than  the  bad,  the  correct  rather 
than  the  incorrect,  going  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Before 
his  class  he  was  a  friend  and  leader  who  assumed  the  attitude 
of  appreciation,  sympathy,  co-operation  and  helpfulness 
rather  than  antagonism  and  harsh  criticism.  He  was  always 
stirring  up  problems  and  following  them  out.  He  not  only 
assigned  problems  for  his  students  to  consider,  but  frequently 
gave  an  important  comprehensive  examination  question  to  the 
class  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination.  James' 
lectures  and  recitations  were  usually  informal  and  of  a  con- 
versational nature;  he  would  walk  into  the  room,  take  his  scat, 
begin  talking  about  the  subject  and  soon  all  members  of  the 
class  were  eagerly  taking  part  in  the  recitation  by  asking  ques- 
tions or  entering  into  the  discussion.  His  strongest  points  as 
a  teacher  were  that  he  made  his  students  think  because  he  was 
thinking,  and  that  he  treated  each  topic  with  such  richness, 
vividness  and  intensity  that  it  became  the  most  important  and 
interesting  topic  of  the  year.  He  always  was  so  ardently 
sincere  and  earnest  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  forced  to  say : 
"As  I  write  this  special  topic  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
in  the  subject,  and  when  I  come  to  another  chapter  that  will 
seem  so,  too."    In  short,  he  adopted  in  his  classwork,  as  in  his 


writings,  the  romantic  point  of  new  which  thrilled  the  imagi- 
nation and  led  one  on  into  unexplored  regions* 

The  three  hooks  by  James  which  have  influenced  education 
most  are  I  lis  Prino Iples  of  Psychology!  B\  ><  fer  Coufse  and  hit 
Talks  to  Teachers  which  contains  several  addressee  first  de- 
livered before  semi-popular  audiences.  James1  first  bo 
and,  I  might  add.  his  greatest  work.  Principli  I  oj  I'sycholnou. 
was  published  in  is!»<>  in  two  volumes.  A^  originally  planned, 
there  was  to  he  one  volume,  and  to  meet  a  later  demand  t'nr  a 

-mailer  hook,  the  Briefer  Course  was  published  in  ]H(.)2.  At 
the  present  time  there  have  been  twenty  editions  of  the  Prtn- 
ciphs  published  and  thirty-five  of  the  Briefer  Course.  The 
Principles  lias  been  translated  into  Italian  and  Spanish,  and 
the  Briefer  Course  into  Russian,  Japanese,  German  and 
French.  The  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  to  Stu- 
dents on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  was  published  in  189! »,  and 
there  have  been  twelve  printings.  This  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  Italian  and  Russian.  In  his  Talks  to 
Teachers,  James  says:  "I  have  found  by  experience  that 
what  my  hearers  seem  least  to  relish  is  analytical  technicality, 
and  what  they  care  for  is  concrete,  practical  application." 
The  Talks  were  given  at  Cambridge  in  a  series  of  twelve  lec- 
tures under  the  title,  "Talks  on  Psychology  of  Interest  to 
Teachers,' '  beginning  October  27,  1891.  The  lectures  were 
given,  according  to  the  university  calendar,  on  successive 
Thursdays,  except  the  first  lecture,  which  was  given  on  Tues- 
day. Professor  Hanus  of  the  Educational  Department  of  Har- 
vard attended  some  of  these  lectures,  and  he  writes  me  that 
the  audiences  were  large  and  appreciative. 

These  Talks,  together  with  his  Principles,  were  the  firs! 
books  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  scholastic  faculty  psy- 
chology, to  establish  the  method  of  introspection  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  and  to  bring  modern  psychology  into  the  school- 
room and  apply   it   to  the  every  day  problems  of  the  aim  of 

education,  the  pedagogical  significance  of  instinct,  play,  habit, 

motor  responses  and  manual  training,  the  signification  of  imi- 
tation and  suggestion,  methods  of  arousing  interest  and  de- 
veloping voluntary  attention,  the  necessity  of  routine,  the 
need  of  effort,  the  transfer  of  training,  the  value  of  discipline. 
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methods  of  punishment,  the  meaning  of  marks,  the  evils  of 
cramming,  the  methods  of  the  recitation  and  methods  of  teach 
ing,  the  limitations  of  object-teaching,  the  value  of  school- 
room observation,  individual  differences,  the  basis  of  moral 
training  and  the  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  introduction  he  modestly  claims  that  'knowledge 
of  psychology  will  aid  the  teacher  by  narrowing  the  paths  of 
experiment  and  trials ;  by  giving  a  knowledge  in  advance  that 
certain  methods  will  be  wrong;  by  making  clear  what  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  do;  by  giving  confidence  and  respect  for 
methods  based  on  sound  principles  and  theory,  and  by  fructi- 
fying independence  and  reanimating  interest  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  children  learn.'  Some  students,  no  doubt,  have 
been  disappointed  by  this  somewhat  modest  claim  when  psy- 
chology was  being  proclaimed  as  a  panacea  for  all  educational 
ills,  but  others  read  further  and  found  that  not  only  were  the 
claims  made  good,  but  an  insight  was  given  into  a  hundred 
•different  details  in  teaching,  and  the  appetitie  grew  by  the  in- 
spiration on  which  it  fed. 

There  are  a  few  presuppositions  underlying  James'  treat- 
ment of  education  which  must  be  clear  at  the  outset  of  our  (lis 
cussion,  since  his  influence  has  been  largely  of  an  indirect  Conn 
through  his  psychology,  his  students  and  his  personal  touch 
with  the  popular  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  his  educational  contributions  are  so  in- 
tricately bound  up  with  his  psychology  that  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  treat  the  one  without  the  other,  no  matter  which 
we  are  discussing.  His  educational  theories  and  practices  are 
based  on  his  psychology,  and  his  psychology  adopts  through- 
out his  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  the  functional  point  of 
view  which  is  essentially  the  point  of  view  of  the  present- 
day  educators.  He  is,  in  short,  primarily,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, an  educational  psychologist. 

Among  the  most  important  presuppositions  underlying  his 
educational  psychology  are  those  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  where  he  theoretically  accepts  the  view  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  one  with  the  other,  although  he  inconsistently 
accepts  for  practical  purposes  the  final  conclusion  of  the  psy  • 
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chophvsienl   pnrnlleHsl    that    there  are  DO  psychoses  without 
corresponding  neuroses. 

The  second  poini  of  view  maintained  t  lirniiirlimit   blfl  c<lu. 
tional  theory  came  through  his  psychology  from  his  earlier 
interest   in   ; 1 1 1 ; 1 1 <> m >    and  physiology,  namely,  the  biological 
point  of  view,  which  says,  "Man  is  a  practical  being  whose 
mind  is  given  him  to  aid  him  in  Adapting  him  to  this  irovU 
R£e." 

The  third  fundamental  principle  is  derived  from  hi-  em- 
phasis on  motor  consequences  of  ideas — a  principle  formula !••  I 
in  his  mind  as  early  as  1879,  when  he  began  to  emphasize  the 
teleological  conceptions  of  mind  in  certain  direction-  and 
said,  "We  are  acquainted  with  a  thing  as  soon  as  we  ha 
learned  how  to  behave  toward  it."  The  foundation  principle 
of  his  little  book  <>n  Talks  to  Teachers  is,  "There  is  no  ra- 
tion without  reaction,  and  no  impression  without  correlative 
expression,  and  this  is  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget. "  This  principle  leads  finally  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  The  relation  of  the 
mind  and  body  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper; 
the  biological  conception  of  education,  the  significance  of 
reactions  and  the  meaning  of  truth  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

James  shifted  the  aim  of  education  to  the  biological  point  of 
view.  Plato  had  emphasized  the  moral  aim;  Socrates,  the  dis- 
pelling of  error  and  the  discovery  of  truth;  Aristotle,  happi- 
ness through  perfect  virtue;  Luther,  service  to  the  state  Mid 
church;  Spencer,  preparation  for  complete  living;  Herbart. 
a  many-sided  interest;  Harris,  the  reciprocal  help  between 
men,  but  James  said,  "Education  is  the  organization  of  ac 
(pored  habits  of  conduct  and  tendencies  to  behavior."  By 
tendency  to  behavior  he,  of  course,  meant  instincts.  Prad 
ally  no  one  had  mentioned  instincts  in  relation  to  education 
previous  to  1890,  and  James  was  the  first  educator  to  call 
direct  attention  to  the  native  resources  of  the  child  and  the 
place  these  native  tendencies  to  reaction  must  necessarily 
have  in  any  scheme  of  education  in  which  children  are  con- 
cerned. He  immediately  proceeded  to  analyze  and  elaborate 
instincts  and  habit,  and  the  chapters  on  these  subjects  in  the 
three  books  mentioned  above  are  classics.    There  has  not  heen 
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a  reputable  book  in  educational  psychology  published  since 
James'  Principles  that  has  not  devoted  several  pages  or  chap- 
ters to  instinct. 

Man,  for  James,  has  a  greater  variety  of  instincts  than  have 
animals,  but  he  also  unfortunately  says  in  one  short  sentence, 
"Man  possesses  all  the  impulses  [instincts]  they  [animals] 
have,  and  a  great  many  more/'  This,  of  course,  can  hardly 
be  proven,  but  it  is  the  sentence  quoted  most  frequently  by 
educators,  and  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  misleading.  Instincts, 
as  I  understand  James'  point  of  view,  are  latent  inherited 
impulses  to  acts  of  a  reflex  type  which  serve  a  purpose,  the  acts 
ceasing  to  be  blind  after  having  been  repeated.  They  are 
sometimes  variable  and  transitory,  ripening  and  fading  away 
at  certain  ages,  as  creeping,  for  example.  Some  are  inter- 
mittent, appearing,  disappearing  and  reappearing,  as  shy- 
ness. Others  are  permanent  and  persist  after  once  appearing, 
as  imitation.  Among  the  special  human  instincts  are  laughing, 
crying,  sneezing,  hiccoughing,  modesty,  etc.  James  mentions 
over  forty  instincts  with  the  view  of  showing  how,  "in  a  per- 
fectly rounded  development,  every  one  of  these  instincts  would 
start  a  habit  toward  certain  others."  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
educational  theory  of  James,  and  this  has  been  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  most  educators  during  the  last  two  decades.  These 
instincts  need  careful  conscious  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  and  teacher;  they  need  organization,  otherwise  they 
would  be  destructive;  they  need  controlling,  otherwise  they 
would  run  riot;  they  need  developing,  otherwise  they  would 
not  serve  their  full  purpose.  James  epigramatically  says, 
"In  education  we  must  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot."  I 
think  that  he  derived  these  suggestions  from  his  great  teacher, 
John  Locke,  who,  though  knowing  nothing  perhaps  of  the  in- 
stincts and  speaking  two  hundred  years  earlier,  said,  "We 
must  observe  children  carefully  for  '  favorable  seasons  of  apti- 
tude and  inclination,'  and  teach  the  child  when  he  is  in  tune." 
Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  Par.  74. 

Some  of  the  direct  changes  wrought  by  James'  treatment 
of  instinct,  which  first  appeared  in  Scribner's  in  1887,  have 
been  an  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  appeal  to  the  various  instincts  as  they  appear  at 
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dilVeivnt  Btagefl  of  the  child's  life;  ;i  decided  increase  of  • 

phasia  on  play  and  the  wise  use  of  On  colled  kind  in 

geography,  history  and  other  subjects;  the  significance  of  the 
mannal  arts ;  the  need  of  the  objective  and  experimental  du 
odd,  and  the  significance  of  instincts  in  discipline.    He  m 
"Of  oonrse,  the  proper  pedagogic  moment  to  work  skill  in  and 

to  clench  the  useful  habit   is  when  the  nntivr  impnlse  ifl  D 

acutely  present.  Crowd  on  the  athletic  opjjortxmitiefc,  the 
mental  arithmetic,  the  verse  learning,  the  drawing,  I  be  botany, 
or  what  not,  the  moment  yon  have  reason  to  think  thai  the  hour 
la  ripe.  The  honr  m;iy  not  Inst  long,  and  while  it  continues  yon 
may  Bafely  let  nil  the  child's  other  occupations  take  s  second 
place.  In  this  way  you  economize  time  and  deepen  -kill,  for 
ninny  an  infnnt  prodigy,  nrtistic  or  mathematical,  has  n  flow- 
ering epoch  of  but  a  few  months."  The  Darwinian  theory  of 
the  origin  of  instinct  is  accepted,  it  being  denied  that  they 
inherited  habits,  for  "that  adaptive  changes  are  inherited  we 
have  as  yet,  perhaps,  not  one  single  unequivocal  item  of  posi- 
tive proof. ' '    Principles  I,  688. 

James '  view  on  instincts  have  had  a  marked  influence, 
though  indirectly,  on  the  social  sciences,  especially  ethics  and 
sociology.  Among  the  many  recent  writers  in  ethics  no  one 
has  followed  James  more  closely  than  MacCunn,  who  bn 
his  Making  of  Character  on  instincts  as  the  more  deeply-rooted 
sources  of  virtue,  while  his  debt  to  James  for  the  treatment  of 
habit  is  more  marked,  saying,  as  he  does,  "  There  is  but  one 
step  from  admiration  to  appropriation.' '  President  King 
quotes  James  favorably  no  less  thnn  tliirty-two  times  in  his 
small  volume  of  259  pages,  national  Living.  tfacDongall,  in 
his  recent  Social  Psychology,  follows  James  directly,  and  hold- 
that  instincts  are  the  leading  factors  in  "determining  human 
conduct  and  mental  consequences.  V 

Bagley  bases  ins  School  Management  on  instinct  and  habit 
when  dealing  with  the  pontine  factors  of  education,  ami 
Thorndike,  in  his  Principles  of  Teaching,  which  starts  where 
James  left  off,  has  done  most  to  bring  James'  psychology  into 
practical  use  in  education,  taking  op  in  more  systematic  man 
ner  the  wise  use  and  direction  of  instincts  in  the  schoolroom 

The  strongest  argument  opposing  this  point  of  view  <>f  be» 
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ing  education  on  instincts  has  been  presented  by  Judd,  who, 
as  an  intellectual st,  says,  when  refuting  MacDougalPs  views, 
"I  agree  with  him  (MacDougall)  when  he  holds  that  human 
life  can  be  explained  only  by  psychological  principles.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  when  he  minimizes  intellect  as  distinguished 
from  instinct.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him  at  all  in  his  at- 
tempt to  bring  human  action  back  to  the  fundamental  formula 
of  all  animal  behavior.  Human  behavior  is  not  aimed  at 
maintaining  oneself  within  the  environment ;  it  is  aimed  rather 
at  complete  remoulding  of  the  whole  environment,  and  the 
chief  instrument  in  this  process  of  remoulding  is  intellectual 
comparison  and  deliberation,  not  emotion.  *  *  *  We  have 
been  in  some  doubt  in  the  past  as  to  whether  society  is  based 
on  instincts  or  ideas.  We  have  talked  about  our  institutions, 
but  studied  them  as  if  they  were  mechanical.  Our  whole  treat- 
ment of  human  life  has  been  biological  rather  than  psychologi- 
cal. I  believe  that  the  period  of  biologizing  human  life  is  over. 
We  shall  lose  none  of  the  advantages  gained  from  a  study  of 
reflexes  and  instincts  if  we  recognize  that  they  are  primitive 
phases  of  human  organization  and  less  significant  than  higher 
conscious  phases.  We  shall  understand  the  productive  forms 
of  activity  better  if  we  recognize  them  as  related  to  intelli- 
gence, which  is  the  consummate  product  of  evolution.' '  (Evo- 
lution and  Consciousness,  Psychol.  Eev.,  17,  89  and  97.)  These 
two  opposing  contemporary  views  are  now  being  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny  for  empirical  evidence  by  psychologists  and 
educators,  and  as  a  result  we,  are  accumulating  data  which 
will  aid  in  developing  a  science  of  experimental  education. 

It  was  but  one  step  from  instinct  to  habit  for  James,  and 
his  chapter  on  "Habit"  is  decidedly  the  best  that  has  so  far 
been  written.  President  Faunce  has  well  said,  "It  has  been 
preached  from  a  thousand  pulpits."  In  his  treatment  here 
James  took  the  psychological  dispositions  and  vibrations  set 
forth  so  ably  by  David  Hartly  in  1792  and  explained  them  in 
the  neurological  terms  of  the  times.  Habits  have  a  psysiologi- 
cal  basis  depending  on  the  plasticity  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  to  quote  indirectly,  they  should  be  cultivated  because  they 
simplify  our  movements,  make  them  more  accurate  and  di- 
minish fatigue  and  the  necessity  of  conscious  attention.  There- 
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tore,  "The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  to  make  our  nervous 
\  stem  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy,"  and,  "for  this  we  must 
make  automatic  and  habitual,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  many 
useful  acts  as  we  can.  *  *  *  Launch  yourselves  with  as 
Si  roag  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible.  •  •  •  Never  suf- 
fer an  exception  to  occur  until  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted 
in  your  lite.  *  *  *  Seize  the  first  opportunity  to  act  on 
every  resolution  you  make,  and  on  every  emotional  prompting 
J  on  may  experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habit  you  aspire  to 
gain.  *  *  For  no  matter  how  full  a  reservoir  of  maxims 
one  may  possess,  and  no  matter  how  good  one's  sentiments 
may  he,  if  one  have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  concrete  op- 
portunity to  act,  one's  character  may  remain  entirely  un- 
affected for  the  better. '  ■ 

The  neurological  conception  of  habit  was  applied  in  a  far- 
reaching  manner  in  his  early  chapters  on  the  "Association  of 
Ideas,"  which  appeared  in  essay  form  in  1880,  and  also  a3 
Angell,  one  of  his  most  thorough  students,  was  indicated  in  the 
relation  of  habitual  action  to  will  in  an  article  written  the 
same  year. 

James'  chapters,  both  in  his  Principles  and  in  his  Talks,  are 
filled  with  results  of  many  important  experiments  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  education  in  the  subjects  of  attention,  imagi- 
nation, apperception  and  motor  expressions.  These  discus- 
sions tended  to  develop  an  experimental  attitude  in  education, 
which  during  the  last  three  years  has  made  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  scientific  solution  of  practical  problems.  Among 
the  contemporary  problems  which  may  be  traced  directly  to 
James  is  that  of  transfer  of  training  or  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline.  James'  opposition  to  this  doctrine  had 
its  origin  in  some  experiments  on  memory  which  were  made 
previous  to  3880,  and  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  "no 
amount  of  culture  wTould  seem  capable  of  modifying  a  man's 
general  rotentivfeness."  This  is  again  very  similar  to  one  of 
Locke's  statements  when  he  says,  "The  learning  of  pages  of 
Latin  by  heart  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  the  retention  of 
anything  else  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in  lead  makes 
it  more  capable  of  retaining  other  f actors.' '  The  difficulties 
with  Locke's  conclusions  are  that  he  made  no  experiments  or 
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tests.  The  difficulties  with  James '  conclusions  are  that  he 
made  too  few  experiments.  Hundreds  of  others  have  tried 
various  forms  of  experiments,  and  all  acknowledge  certain 
limitations  with  reference  to  the  general  conclusions.  Presi- 
dent Lowell  attacked  the  problem  from  an  objective  point  of 
view  by  studying  two  groups  of  college  students  in  the  medical 
school  and  law  school,  and  concluded  that  college  excellence  in 
history  was  but  of  little  assistance  to  high  standing  in  the  law 
school,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  science  in  the  medical 
school.  Too  many  writers  who  have  discussed  this  topic  have 
attempted  to  solve  it  by  means  of  armchair  discussions  or  by 
means  of  what  I  might  call  an  ego-centric  line  of  argument, 
which  runs  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  studied  one  or  two  sub- 
jects for  the  disciplinary  value,  I  can  apply  my  learning  to 
other  lines  of  activity,  I  am  a  success ;  therefore,  the  method  is 
a  success,  and  is  applicable  to  everybody.' '  This  problem, 
which  is  being  studied  in  a  careful  scientific  way  by  a  large 
number  of  educational  psychologists,  still  contains  a  few  resi- 
dual factors  involved  in  the  transfer  of  practice  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  identical  elements  which  remain  unexplained. 

There  are  many  other  contributions  which  James  made ;  for 
example,  his  treatment  of  emotion,  which  was  published  in 
Mind  in  1884,  revolutionized  current  theories  by  saying  that 
emotion  was  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  bodily  changes, 
a  statement  which  roughly  means  that  we  are  sorry  because 
we  cry  rather  than  cry  because  we  are  sorry.  James  later  re- 
tracted this  bold  thesis — that  the  emotion  is  the  bodily  changes 
— but  the  chapter  has  given  us  a  remarkable  insight  into  the 
feeling  aspects  of  child  life,  and  has  tended  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  correct  habits  of  posture  and  attitudes  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

James  held,  as  has  been  shown,  the  biological  point  of  view 
in  education  and  the  functional  point  of  view  in  psychology. 
He  accepted  the  interaction  of  mind  and  body,  but  practiced 
the  view  of  psychophysical  parallelism.  He  continually  em- 
phasized the  motor  expression  of  ideas  and  their  teleologies! 
significance,  and  adopted  the  empirical  experimental  attitude. 
But  he  went  further,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  current  edu- 
cational theories  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century  which  were 
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transplanted  from  Berbartian  soil  by  DeGarmo,  I  bun  is,  Tom- 
kin-  and  the  earliest  writings  of  the  McMurrys.  These  theo- 
ries became  a  pari  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  educational 
literature,  and  placed  the  "ends  and  means"  of  education  in 

;il  entities  known  as  "concept -."  which  again  were  logic- 
m  1  !y  (not  psychologically)  botmid  op  with  the  culture  epoch 
theory  and  the  vague  term  of  apperception — the  password  foT 
admission  into  the  circle.  The  tlieory  was  formal;  these  con- 
cepts frequently  degenerated  into  meaningless  terms  on  a 
monistic  basis,  and  the  students  who  failed  to  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  the  concepts  found  Education  merely  the  juggling 
of  names  without  meaning  or  practical  significance.  James 
had  said  in  the  preface  to  his  Principles,  "The  reader  will  in 
vain  seek  for  any  closed  system  in  this  book,"  and  he  rebelled 
against  any  formal  concept-building  theory.  He  temporarily 
destroyed  the  term  apperception  by  one  master  stroke,  and  it 
is  just  beginning  to  return  with  some  definite  connotation. 
He  turned  directly  from  the  meaningless  concepts,  abstrac- 
tions, verbalism,  closed  systems  and  pretended  absolutes  to 
the  consequences  of  ideas,  motor  expressions,  concreteness, 
facts,  power.  In  short,  he  adopted  as  early  as  1879  a  new 
method  which  said  that  the  best  method  is  to  try  to  "interpret 
each  notion  by  tracing  its  respective  practical  consequences,,, 
the  Pragmatic  method  first  outlined  by  Mr.  Pearce.  The 
method  says,  "Our  conception  of  the  effects,  whether  imme- 
diate or  remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our  conception  of 
the  object  so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive  significance  at 
all;"  therefore,  in  education  we  must  give  more  attention  to 
responses — motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual  reactions. 
The  practical  consequences  are  the  important  things,  for 
"pragmatism  is  uncomfortable  away  from  facts."  It  is  an 
empirical  attitude,  which  rejects  bare  abstractions  in  edn 
tion  and  looks  toward  consequences  and  differences.  That  it 
is  not  an  appeal  to  superficial  activity  and  efficiency  i>  shown 
throughout  .lames'  M>  of  Truth. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  this  view  of  education 
is  based  on  an  epistemology  which  asks  the  question,  "Does 
the  idea  work?  If  so,  we  have  truth,"  for  "true  ideas  lead  to 
things  that  will  work."  and  education  must  be  such  that  "con- 
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sequences  useful  to  life  must  flow  from  it"  Education  is  the 
result  of  development  from  within  and  without,  and  the  truth 
is  made  during  the  growth  and  experience  of  the  child.  This 
gives  us  a  genetic  theory  of  truth,  and  such  views  oppose  the 
development  of  formal  concepts  and  open  up  a  whole  new  field 
for  our  experimental  study  and  application  of  the  expression 
of  ideas. 

The  third  essential  point  in  understanding  the  pragmatic 
trend  in  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  underlying 
science,  i.  e.y  while  there  is  always  "an  unfinished  seeming 
front,"  there  is  always  "a  linking  of  things  together."  More 
continuity  in  education  will  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
pragmatic  method,  as  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  The  One  and 
the  Many  in  Pragmatism.  The  lack  of  continuity  is  the  great- 
est weakness  in  contemporary  educational  practice. 

Whether  James  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
pragmatic  trend  in  education,  or  whether  the  pragmatic  trend 
in  philosophy  and  education  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  philosopher  and  teacher,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
"this  marriage  of  fact  and  theory"  as  continually  expressed 
in  his  psychology,  his  education  and  his  pragmatism  "is  end- 
lessly fertile."  This  is  where  the  emphasis  will  be  placed 
during  the  next  decade  which  will  mark  the  formative  stage 
of  the  science  of  experimental  education.  As  outlined  in  this 
paper,  James'  contributions  to  education  center,  in  the  main. 
around  his  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  how  it  acquires  and 
assimulates  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  truth. 


A  RATIONAL  COLLEGE  MARKING  SYSTKM. 

ARTHUR   O.    SMITH. 

i  niversity  of  Iowa. 


There  is  but  one  foundation  for  rational  grades,  or  marks, 
where  the  grades  are  based  upon  such  knowledge  as  an  in- 
structor in  college  possesses,  and  that  is  a  correct  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  the  work  required  by  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  system  of  grades  may  be  interpreted  numerically  for 
particular  purposes,  as,  for  example,  the  assignment  of  honors 
resting  on  scholarship  only,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  in- 
structor, especially  the  young  instructor,  should  not  know  the 
number  equivalent. 

The  teacher  who  has  a  correct  appreciation  of  what  a  college 
made  means  will  determine  by  the  above  criterion  whether  a 
-tudent's  work  is  of  passing  grade,  and  he  will  not  base  his 
conclusion  upon  the  fact  that  the  student  made  83  or  85  in  a 
given  examination ;  if  the  work  done  has  the  proper  dignity, 
the  man  passes.  A  rational  marking  system  is  only  a  method 
of  determining  the  proper  division  or  place  in  the  grading 
system  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  matter  is  that  college  men  measured 
on  intellectual  standards  group  themselves  according  to  defi- 
nite laws;  and  the  unfairness  and  inequalities  in  any  marking 
tan  generally  come  from  incorrect  distribution  made  by  the 
instructor.  It  is  probably  the  truth  that  the  vast  majority 
of  instructors  have  no  system  of  distribution;  in  fact,  have 
never  thought  that  there  was  any  such  law  in  existence.  A  cor- 
rect distribution  does  not  mean  that  we  can  tell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  semester's  work  just  bow  the  men  in  a  class  will 

<») 
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stand  at  the  close  of  the  semester,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  is 
a  certain  ideal  distribution  toward  which  the  marks  will  con- 
verge and  to  which  they  come  ever  nearer  as  the  sum  total 
increases. 

If  all  men  of  any  race  could  be  grouped  according  to  mental 
capacity  or  mental  ability,  they  would  be  distributed  according 
to  the  Gaussian  Law  of  Error.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
distribution  suggested  is  one  of  mental  ability,  and  not  mental 
accomplishment.  The  individual  variations  among  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  would  be  much  larger  than  among  the  average 
or  median  individuals.  We  should  find  that  in  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals selected  at  random  the  extreme  individuals  might 
differ  as  much  as  one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  range,  while  the 
individuals  grouped  about  the  median  would  have  a  variation 
of  only  about  one  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  the  range. 
In  other  words,  the  hundredth  man  may  be  expected  to  differ 
from  the  ninety-ninth  by  nearly  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the 
fiftieth  man  will  differ  from  the  fiftv-first.  (Cf.  Biometrika, 
Vol.  I,  p.  390.) 

College  men  have  greater  mental  accomplishment  than  the 
average  man,  but,  measured  from  the  standpoint  of  mental 
ability  or  capacity,  they  are  not  a  group  so  highly  specialized 
as  is  commonly  believed.  This  is  especially  true  in  America, 
where  the  colleges  are  filled  with  students  drawn  from  every 
walk  in  life.  The  distribution,  then,  of  college  grades,  when 
properly  assigned,  will  satisfy  practically  the  normal  error 
curve.  The  instructor  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference,  as  said  before,  between  ability  and  accomplishment. 

The  grades  or  divisions  in  a  rational  marking  system  must 
be  designated  by  letters  or  symbols,  and  the  letters  or  symbols 
used  should,  in  general,  never  stand  for  the  initial  letter  of 
any  word  that  can  be  applied  to  the  grade.  The  use  of  A  for 
the  average,  or  M  designating  the  median,  might  be  allowed, 
but  even  then  they  are  objectionable,  while  I  to  indicate  in- 
ferior or  F  meaning  fair,  is  under  no  circumstances  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  use  of  a  letter  standing  for  a  word  immediately 
involves,  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor,  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  with  all  its  complicated  shades  of  meaning.  The 
grades  merely  designate  groups  and,  in  their  interpretation, 
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iK»t  to  to  defined  by  amneriea]  limits.    To  say,  for  ex- 
ample, thai  L  denotes  thai  group  of  students  whose  grades  lie 
between  75  and  86,  at  once  introduces  artificial  bonndariea  in 
volving  the  nnsolvable  problem,  wlmt  do  75  and  85  mean  as 
gradj 

The  mosi  satisfactory  grading  system  Is  to  use  five  di>tin- 
gtiishing  groups  which  are  here  designated  by  A,  B,  Cf  D  and 
/■.'.  the  letters  indicating  the  grades  in  order  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest. 

The  system  will  center  it8elf  abort  the  average  or  median 
designated  by  C,  for,  as  said  above,  the  system  mu-t  1 
clearly-defined  groups,  and  the  average  C  furnishes  the  means 
of  uniquely  setting  off  the  groups,  so  that  there  can  be  no  ] 
sible  quibble  as  to  their  limits. 

In  proceeding  now  to  formulate  the  definitions  that  shall 
outline  the  various  groups,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  average 
group  C  first,  since  this  group  is  the  key  to  the  system.  The 
average  group  C  is  not  determined  by  numerical  standards, 
but  is  defined  as  follows : 

Group  C  will  include  within  its  limits  in  the  long  run  or  in 
the  average  of  a  large  series  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of 
grades  given. 

Group  B  will  include  those  students  whose  work  is  superior 
to  that  represented  in  group  C,  but  is  not  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction ;  this  group  will  include  within  its  limits  in  the  long 
run  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  grades  given. 

Group  D  will  include  those  students  whose  work  is  inferior 
to  thai  represented  in  group  C,  but  whose  work  is  worthy  of 
unconditional  credit;  the  group  will  include  within  its  limits 
in  the  long  run  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  grades 
given. 

Group  .  1  will  include  those  students  whose  work  is  character- 
ized by  excellence  and  is  manifestly  superior  to  that  of  group 
B;  this  group  will  include  within  its  limits  in  the  long  run 
10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 

up  E  will  include  those  students  whose  work  is  clearly 
below  that  of  group  I),  and  who  should,  only  after  repetition 
of  the  work  in  the  class  or  the  performance  of  certain  addi- 
tional assigned  work,  receive  a  specific  position  in  one  of  the 
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other  groups;  this  group  will  on  the  average  or  in  the  long 
run  include  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  grades  given. 

n. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  facts  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  application  of  the  above  law  of  distribution.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  grades  that  will  fall  into 
each  group  as  given  above  is  to  be  understood  as  only  approxi- 
mate, for  the  exact  limits  will  never  be  attained  in  practice. 
Should  the  grades  given  by  any  instructor  coincide  perfectly 
with  the  ideal  distribution  given,  this  fact  would  be  proof  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  the  system ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  his  markings,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
fail  to  approximate  to  the  given  law,  it  would  be  suffcient  cause 
for  investigation.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  class,  in  any  sub- 
ject, should  show  a  distribution  of  grades  closely  satisfying 
the  above  law,  while  a  small  class,  of  say,  five  students,  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  the  theoretical  grouping.  This  method  of 
grouping  will  not  apply  as  rigorously  to  first-year  men  as  to 
upper  classmen.  Many  failures  during  the  first  year  in  college 
are  due  to  inequality  in  preparation ;  besides,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  many  students  are  in  college  from  no  real  desire  on  their 
part.  These  failures  do  not  result  from  lack  of  mental  ability, 
but  from  indifference,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  classified 
under  the  law  of  error. 

Many  instructors  maintain  that  a  system  of  college  grades 
is  a  subject  of  no  great  importance,  and  contend  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  mere  detail  hardly  worthy  of  discussion.  In  many 
respects  this  contention  is  quite  true,  but  the  system  of  grad- 
ing must  be  fair,  or  the  results  are  not  just  when  it  is  born  in 
mind  that  certain  honors,  such  as  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  even  appointment  to  graduate  positions,  are  based  in  the 
majority  of  colleges  upon  the  relative  markings  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  great  growth  in  our  colleges  with  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  instructional  staff,  and  the  presence  of 
many  young  and  inexperienced  instructors  in  the  large  depart- 
ments, make  the  need  of  a  marking  system  capable  of  uniform 
interpretation  a  necessity  if  the  colleges  are  to  keep  these 
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methods  on  an  equality  with  boasted  progress  in  scientific 
pedagogical  ideas. 

A  fair  and  just  distribution  of  college  grades  on  the  part 
of  an  instructor  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  impartiality  in 
assigning  grades.  Rational  grades  imply  both  impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  a  uniform  system  of  distri- 
bution. No  system  will  give  the  instructor  divine  insight  into 
mental  capacity  and  accomplishment,  but  it  should  furnish 
him  the  proper  foundation  on  which  to  base  a  judgment,  so 
that  the  results  shall  be  subject  only  to  chance  errors,  which 
will  be  largely  eliminated  in  the  aggregate. 

A  number  system  is  the  correct  method  in  assigning  grades, 
dependent  upon  examinations,  which  rest  upon  principles  simi- 
lar to  civil-service  examinations.  The  examination  here  does 
not  cover  a  certain  course  given  by  the  examiner,  but  is  a 
measure  of  the  mental  development  of  the  candidate  along 
definite  lines.  Such  tests  demonstrate  only  ability  to  solve 
certain  problems  which,  from  their  character,  are  supposed 
to  indicate  capacity  to  perform  demanded  technical  duties. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  of  grading  but  little  or 
no  consideration  are  likely  to  think  that  a  number  system  is 
perfectly  fair  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  were  it  not  so 
troublesome.  Such  a  system  would  be  fair  if  every  student 
took  the  same  work  under  the  same  instructors,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  small  technical  schools,  but,  with  a  large  number  of 
electives  and  with  students  taking  required  work  under  differ- 
ent teachers,  the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher  will  render 
the  system  unfair.  Those  who  are  using  number  systems  and 
who  think  themselves  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  numeri- 
cal grades  will  find,  if  they  enter  into  discussion  of  the  subject 
with  their  co-workers,  that  each  one  has  his  own  particular 
interpretation.  To  illustrate  this  diversity  of  interpretation : 
Suppose  the  passing  grade  of  a  college  is  75  per  cent.  What 
does  this  mean!  Does  it  mean  75  per  cent,  of  perfect  work,  or 
75  per  cent,  of  the  best  any  man  can  do ;  or  again,  does  it  mean 
that  of  the  question s.criven  in  examination  75  per  cent  are 
answered!  Most  instructors  probably  use  the  last  interpre- 
tation, and  the  query  may  be  raised—Can  the  instructor  give 
such  models  of  examination  that  the  percentages  of  the  ques- 
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lions  answered  shall  be  an  exact  measure  of  the  work  done  by 
the  student  ? 

.  There  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  only  one  system  of  grades 
that  can  be  used  by  an  instructor,  and  that  is  a  system  that 
rests  upon  a  correct  conception  of  the  work  required  by  the  in- 
stitution, and  is  independent  of  numbers.  Ability  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  to  assign  grades  with  fairness  involves  a  con- 
ception of  the  laws  of  individual  variation  within  the  group 
of  individuals  to  be  classified.  The  problem  of  individual  vari- 
ation has  been  solved  in  its  most  general  form,  both  by  Karl 
Pearson  and  W.  F.  Sheppard  (Biometrika,  Vol.  1,  p.  390), 
and  any  system  of  college  grades  that  does  not  take  these  in- 
dividual variations  into  account  will  neither  rest  upon  rational 
grounds  nor  be  just  to  students  in  its  application. 

If  we  group  all  men  of  any  race  according  to  mental  capac- 
ity, we  have  a  symmetrical  curve  extending  to  infinity  at  either 
end ;  this  curve  will  be  accepted  by  practically  all  as  satisfying 
the  Gaussian  Law  of  Error.  If  the  selection  is  limited  to  col- 
lege students,  the  curve  will  be  infinite  above,  but  limited  as 
to  the  lower  range,  and  the  curve,  then,  for  this  distribution 
might  be  expected  to  appear  decidedly  skew.  The  author 
wishes  again  to  call  attention  to  the  great  difference  between 
ability  and  accomplishment.  Although  but  a  small  proportion 
of  high- school  graduates  take  a  college  course,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  majority  of  such  graduates  have  mental  ability 
sufficient  to  take  such  a  course,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  who  do  not  finish  the  high  school  would,  if  given  a  fair 
chance  and  encouragement,  be  capable  of  development  and 
completing  a  college  course.  The  point  then  is,  while  the  col- 
lege men  have  more  intellectual  development — and  from  this 
standpoint  the  frequency  curve  is  that  of  a  highly-selected 
group,  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  ability — they  by  no 
means  represent  so  specialized  a  group.  This  point  the  writer 
would  emphasize :  The  distribution  of  college  grades  is  by  no 
means  a  measure  of  mental  accomplishment,  but  a  measure  of 
mental  capacity ;  therefore,  the  distribution  is  practically  nor- 
mal. 

The  weakness  exposed  by  Professor  Cattell  in  his  reference 
to  the  entrance  examinations  at  Columbia  University  (Pop. 
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Sci.  M on.,  Vol.  66,  p.  374)  is,  I  believe,  largely  drit  ilse 

grade  given  by  such  method*.  These  entrance  examinations 
are  only  a  measure  of  memory  and  mental  a « -mm  pi  i  aliment. 
The  fact  that  there  was  practically  do  correlation  between 
these  entrance  examinations,  and  t  he  later  work  <>f  these  met]  in 
the  university  shows  that,  at  least  for  the  men  oonektared,  the 
test  did  not  give  a  measure  of  mental  ability.  Many  men  ef 
high  mental  ability  but  low  mental  accomplishment,  due,  per- 
haps, to  poor  secondary  school  work,  barely  pass  the  entrance 
tests.  Later,  in  the  college  work,  where  the  grades  are  largely 
mental  estimates  and  include  both  ability  and  accomplishment, 
these  same  men  reach  standards  that  have  no  correlation  with 
their  entrance  examinations.  The  work  of  Professor  Dear- 
born, published  under  the  title,  "The  Relative  Standing  of 
Pupils  in  the  Sigh  School  and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin" 
(Bull.  University  of  Winconsin,  1909),  showing  that  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  high-sdhool  pupils  practically  remains  the 
same  through  the  university  is,  I  believe,  a  proof  of  this  con- 
tention. 

In  most  discussions  along  this  line  considerable  stref 
laid  upon  the  distribution  of  grades,  on  the  assumption  of 
equal  range  for  the  successive  groups.  Such  a  grouping  does 
not  recognize  the  law  of  individual  variation,  and,  therefore, 
the  deductions  from  this  method  are  unsatisfactory,  and  do 
not  give  rise  to  a  rational  classification. 

An  institution,  adopting  what  has  here  been  called  "A  Ra- 
tional Marking  System,''  must  arbitrarily  adopt  the  limits 
for  the  groups  selected.  That  is,  the  faculty  must  determine 
whether  the  median  shall  include  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
or  some  other  number,  whether  the  failure  group  shall  be  one 
in  ten.  and  so  on,  for  each  of  the  groups. 

The  problem  is  almost  entirely  one  of  definition,  and  since 
there  must  be  no  ambiguity  in  definition  of  the  median  in 
terms  of  which  the  other  groups  are  defined,  the  median  should 
be  taken  as  including  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  students. 
The  failure  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  students,  in  the 
long  run,  to  attain  this  mark  would  mean  one  of  three  things — 
i  poor  teacher,  too  severe  marking  or  an  exaggerated  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  of  the  preparation  of  the  students 
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admitted  to  the  course.  An  excess  of  students  in  the  median 
would  show  in  general  that  the  work  required  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  men  taking  the  course. 

Some  instructors  will  claim  that  the  advanced  classes  are 
made  up  of  highly- selected  groups  of  individuals,  especially 
where  admission  to  the  course  is  dependent  upon  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor,  and  that  for  such  classes  the  law  of  dis- 
tribution does  not  hold.  The  answer  is  that,  while  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  small  individual  class,  it  does  apply  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  class  may  have  exceptional  ability,  yet  if  the  course 
given  is  to  be  a  true  college  course,  it  must  be  of  such  a  grade 
as  to  require  high  mental  effort ;  it  must  become  more  exacting 
and  more  advanced ;  the  problems  studied  must  be  more  gen- 
eral and  demand  greater  grasp  and  breadth.  If  the  course  does 
not  require  such  effort,  and  if  it  does  not  present  mental  diffi- 
culties, then  it  ceases  to  be  university  work. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  marking  system  shall  consist 
of  three,  four,  five,  seven  or  any  other  number  of  groups  is  de- 
batable, but,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  the  most  rational  num- 
ber of  groups  is  found  to  be  five.  A  system  of  three  groups  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  furnishes  no  distinguishing  mark 
of  excellence  unless  the  middle  group  is  made  so  large  as  to  be 
open  to  all  criticism  that  can  be  urged  against  a  "pass"  and 
"not  pass"  method  of  grading.  A  series  of  four  groups, 
through  lack  of  symmetry,  fails  to  give  a  clearly-defined  me- 
dian about  which  a  rational  system  must  be  centered  if  clean- 
cut  definitions  are  to  be  given.  A  five-group  system  is  sym- 
(metrical,  furnishing  opportunity  for  distinctions  that  are 
readily  drawn  and  clearly  recognizing  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual variation.  The  inherent  difficulties  in  drawing  fine  dis- 
tinctions render  undesirable  the  use  of  marking  systems  con- 
sisting of  more  than  five  groups. 

The  method  followed  in  various  colleges  of  requiring  a  stu- 
dent to  remove  a  low  grade  by  a  higher  one,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
balancing  a  lower  by  a  higher  mark,  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as 
it  attaches  a  stigma  to  the  lower  mark.  It  has  been  empha- 
sized above  that  the  marks  should  have  no  numerical  interpre- 
tation; they  should  only  represent  clearly-defined  groupings. 
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The  instructor  is  made  to  feel  thai  in  giving  the  lower  marl  be 
is  imposing  a  penalty,  and  be  will  hesitate  to  give  the  mark. 
even  though  his  judgment  tells  him  it  is  the  pro|M»r  one.  A 
rational  marking  system  will  never  place  an  instructor  in  the 

ition  of  wondering  how  any  grade  given  will  affect  I 
dent'8  standng  with  respect  to  any  other  grade  he  may  receive. 
It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  common  sense  demands 
that  teachers  shall  cease  to  use  methods  in  the  grading  of  stu- 
dents which  experience  has  shown  to  be  open  to  harsh  criticism. 
The  failure  to  apply  rational  scientific  methods  to  our  grading 
systems  merely  contributes  to  the  general  belief  that  the  col- 
lege professor  is  a  man  of  theoretical  and  not  of  practical 
ideas. 
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A  lew  plates  are  added  which  will  illustrate  what  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  number  of  papers  on  this  subject,  namely, 
the  actual  discrepancies  and  lack  of  uniformity  found  in  mark 
ing  systems  in  use  at  the  present  time,  where  the  law  of  in- 
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dividual  variation  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  where  each 
instructor  interprets  the  system  according  to  his  own  under- 
standing of  it. 

The  nine  plates  given  are  examples  taken  from  the  differ- 
ent colleges  and  departments  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Plates  I- VII  show  a  system  of  three  passing  grades,  com- 
bined with  a  "conditioned"  and  a  "failure"  group.  Plates 
I,  II  and  III,  based  on  over  25,000  grades,  give  the  distribu- 
tion of  grades  in  three  of  the  colleges.  These  three  plates 
show  such  different  interpretation  of  standards  as  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  one  another. 

Plates  IV,  V  and  VI  are  three  departments  in  one  of  the 
above  colleges ;  in  each  case  the  department  is  large,  and  the 
results  rest  on  sufficient  numbers  to  exclude  chance  variation. 
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Plate  VII  gives  the  distribution  of  grades  in  one  section  of 
141  students,  and  the  distribution  would  indicate  that  there 
was  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  either  to  teach 
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or  i"  understand  the  principles  of  a  fair  grading  system. 
Plate  xill  ia  the  distribution  of  over  l!<),000  grades  in  the 
( lollege  of  Libera]  Arte  under  a  B]  Btem  of  seven  groups,  where 
the  grades  had  a  definite  numerical  interpretation. 
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Plate  IX  shows  a  normal  distribution  of  five  groups,  as  ex- 
plained above  for  a  rational  system.  The  plates  are  drawn  as 
though  the  groups  had  equal  ranges,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  is  not  at  all  the  case;  the  plates  show  relative 
frequency  only,  and  not  range.  Plate  IX  will,  without  doubt, 
seem  at  first  glance  an  abnormal  distribution  to  those  who 
have  not  questioned  the  usual  systems  of  marking,  bat,  in 
light  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  clearness  in  definition,  tho 
writer  believes  it  will  recommend  itself  on  further  study 
the  reader. 

These  plates  indicate  discrepancies  that  may  be  found  in 
iter  or  less  degree  in  all  of  our  largest  institutions.    This 
fact  in  itself  is  }>nu>(  that  a  rational  marking  system  is  highly 
dosirnhle. 
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COMMUNICATIONS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,   SAN 
FRANCISCO,  JULY  8-15,  1911. 

In  any  survey  of  the  general  trend  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
two  measures  stand  out  prominently  as  indicative  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Association.  In  the  first  place  a  larger  appropriation 
was  made  for  purposes  of  educational  research  than  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years.  Heretofore  there  has  been  some  complaint 
that,  although  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  annually,  little  or 
nothing  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  studies  in  education. 
Whether  or  not  this  complaint  was  justified,  the  new  board  of  direct- 
ors promptly  indicated  their  attitude  by  appropriating  a  total  of 
$6200  for  educational  investigations.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  uniform  educational  statistics $500 

Articulation  of  high  schools  and  colleges 300 

Compilation  of  new  geometry  syllabus 300 

Conservation  of  vision 500 

Rural  schools  and  school  systems 1,000 

Committee  on  time  and  education 300 

Cosmopolitan  high  school  curriculum 300 

Teachers'  salaries  and  living  expenses 3,000 

While  several  of  these  appropriations  are  for  investigations  al- 
ready in  progress,  those  for  rural  schools  and  for  teachers'  salaries 
are  newly  authorized.  Both  of  these  investigations  are  timely,  and 
will  serve  to  awaken  interest  in  other  important  questions  of  educa- 
tional policy  which  need  careful  study. 

Secondly,  the  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association  indi- 
cates an  appreciation  of  the  scientific  attitude  in  attacking  educa- 
tional problems,  and  a  recognition  of  the  present  status  of  experi- 
mental pedagogy  and  school  hygiene.  The  substance  of  the  more 
important  of  these  resolutions  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  members  express  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  great  progress 
made  by  the  national  bureau  of  education  under  the  able  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner Elmer  E.  Brown,  and  pledge  enthusiastic  support  to  his  successor, 
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Commissioner  PtdUBdtf  l\  Claxtou,  in  bis  work  of  extending  the  ferric*  of 
the  bureau.  Tiny  ask  Congress  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau, 
so  that  additional  investigations  may  be  made,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  com- 
missioner may  be  Increased. 

It  is  recommended  that  definite  moral  Instruction  be  Introduced  into  the 
school  program. 

3.  "The  Association  favors  all  i  which  will  tend  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  growing  child.  Among  them  must  be  reckoned  proper  attention 
to  school  hygiene  in  all  Its  applications;  proper  medical  inspection  and  the 
co-operation  of  boards  of  health  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  and  contagious 
disease ;  the  extension  of  the  use  of  school  grounds,  and,  In  large  cities,  of  school 
roofs  as  playgrounds,  open  air  gymnasia  and  school  gardens ;  the  establishment 
of  open  air  schools  and  of  forest  and  farm  schools,  and  the  furtherance  of 
physical  exercise  in  formal  arrangement  and  in  sports  and  games  commensurate 
with  the  powers  and  needs  of  the  growing  body  in  its  successive  stages." 

4.  It  is  urged  that  school  buildings  and  grounds  be  opened  to  the  wider 
use  of  the  public  for  social  and  educational  purposes  under  proper  safeguards 
and  control. 

5.  "Resolved,  That  the  school  age  limit  of  each  individual  child  be  deter- 
mined by  requiring  the  child  to  meet  physical  and  mental  tests,  even  though 
the  child  be  in  years  above  the  age  standards ;  in  other  words,  a  child's  actual 
age  should  be  determined  by  physio-psychological  data  corresponding  to  the 
normal  standard  for  the  age  limit  required  by  law.  All  children  or  persons 
failing  to  meet  such  maturity  test  at  the  extreme  school  age  limit  should  re- 
main under  public  supervision  and  control,  either  until  they  reach  maturity  or 
permanently." 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  vocational  training  and  advice  be  given  pupils 
in  the  schools. 

7.  "The  success  of  woman  in  the  field  of  higher  education  during  the  last 
generation  demonstrated  her  intellectual  quality  and  placed  her  on  a  level  with 
ber  brother.  Up  to  this  time  she  has  been  following  the  traditions  of  man's 
education,  in  many  instances  of  an  antiquated  type ;  but  the  time  has  now  come 
for  a  new  differentiation.  While  no  essential  difference  exists  in  the  mental 
value  of  the  sexes,  there  exists  a  difference  in  mental  and  emotional  quality 
and  in  social  function.  This  Association,  therefore,  recommends  that  this 
difference  be  recognized  In  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  training  for  our 
girls  and  young  women." 

8.  "Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  seven  active  members  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Association  its  findings  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  salaries,  tenure  and  pensions  of  teachers,  the  committee  to  take  Into 
consideration  among  other  things  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  increased 
professional  demands  upon  the  time,  strength  and  funds  of  teachers,  and  whether 
the  increase  In  teachers'  wages  has  kept  pace  with  the  Increase  In  the  wages  of 
other  workers,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  Increased  demand  upon 
teachers. 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  this  Association  be  and  hereby 
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is  instructed  to  set  aside  and  appropriate  from  the  current  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  sum  of  $3000,  the  same  to  be  used,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  and  report  as  directed  herein." 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Council  President  Chas.  H.  Keyes  of 
New  York  City  took  as  the  subject  of  his  address  "Tests  and  Stand- 
ards of  the  Efficiency  of  Schools  and  School  Systems."  After 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  every  department  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise  owners  and  managers  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  scientifically  determining  the  efficiency  of  their 
materials,  processes  and  operatives,  and  that  in  the  field  of  social 
service  we  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  measuring  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  agents  and  methods  we  employ,  the  speaker  urged 
upon  the  Council  the  desirability  of  working  out  and  applying  cer- 
tain standards  or  units  of  measurement  for  determining  the  efficiency 
of  educational  agencies.  The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
such  an  evaluation  is  unmistakeable,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater 
service  that  the  Council  could  perform  than  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
important  enterprise. 

The  topic  which  received  the  most  attention  in  the  discussions  of 
the  convention  was  doubtless  that  of  moral  education  in  the  schools. 
The  committee  of  the  Council,  which  has  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration for  three  years,  presented  .their  report  of  75  printed 
pages,  and  the  discussion  of  this  report  occupied  several  sessions. 
The  most  important  recommendations  of  the  report  are  the  following : 
"Proper  regard  for  the  law  and  properly  constituted  authority  should 
be  inculcated  in  the  child  from  the  time  he  enters  the  public  school  to 
the  end  that,  when  he  leaves  it,  he  will  continue  to  respect  and  obey 
the  law  and  endeavor  to  have  others  do  likewise.  In  order  that  moral 
instruction  may  not  be  left  to  chance,  which  frequently  means  neg- 
lected altogether,  a  tentative  course  is  submitted  as  part  of  this  re- 
port. It  is  recommended  that  such  modification  of  this  course  be 
made  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  locali- 
ties and  that  definite  instruction  be  given  from  time  to  time.  In 
order  that  this  instruction  may  be  vital  and  effective,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  committees  of  teachers  collect  and  collate  suitable  ma- 
terial from  history,  literature,  daily  life  and  other  sources,  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  these  lessons,  and  that  means  be  provided  for  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  this  material." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  most  of  the  speakers  agreed  with 
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its  fundamental  position  .1-  t<>  tin-  desirability  of  specific  nm 
stfuction,  and  confined  i iicnisrives  to  a  consideration  of  ways  and 
mean*  ai  1  subsequent  session  Prof.  George  A.  Coe,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  speaking  on  "Virtue  and  the  Virtues,  a  Study 
of  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Morals,"  condemned  the  formal  and 
BBttraet  nature  of  much  of  our  moral  teaching,  and  urged  th  it  th.- 
material  be  drawn  fnmi  i he  play  and  the  daily  life  of  the  child. 
President  David  Stair  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  discussing 
the  "Moral  Training  of  Students,"  pointed  out  some  of  the  tempta- 
tions against  which  the  college  student  must  be  put  on  his  guard, 
and  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Rugh,  of  the  University  of  California,  emphasized 
the  instinctive  basis  of  moral  ideas,  and  the  advantage  of  tak 
account  of  fundamental  instincts  in  the  teaching  of  morals.  Pi 
dent  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  speaking  at  one 
of  the  general  sessions  on  the  "Reorganization  of  American  Educa- 
tion," said  "if  there  is  a  criticism  more  just  than  another,  ir  i<  tlmt 
the  schools  do  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  terms  of  will.  Will 
training  is  the  third  of  the  vital  problems  of  reorgani/.ai  inn.  but.  per- 
haps, first  in  importance."  How  this  "will  training"  is  to  be  brought 
about  the  speaker  did  not  indicate.  In  the  department  of  school  ad- 
ministration Richard  Welling,  of  New  York,  referred  to  the  low  ebb 
of  civic  morality  indicated  by  the  political  investigations  in  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  New  York,  and  urged  upon  the  schools  a  more 
specific  training  for  civic  righteousness.  President  John  R.  Kirk, 
of  the  Kirksville  State  Normal  School  of  Missouri,  addressed  the 
normal  school  department  on  the  important  topic  of  "Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  His  prescrip- 
tion was,  "Keep  your  pupils  busy  in  the  open  air.  Give  them  plei 
of  exercise  and  plenty  of  outdoor  work.  Idleness  is  the  great  bugbear 
that  is  driving  our  boys  and  girls  wrong.  Give  the  boys  and  girls  .1 
healthy  body  and  the  mind  will  be  (lean  and  hcahy.  too." 

Another  prominent  subject  in  the  section  discussions  was  that  of 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  the  relations  of  the  high  school 
to  the  college.  Prof.  Harvey  \.  Davis,  of  Harvard  QnifCnitr, 
plained  the  new  Harvard  entrance  requirements,  accopflfag  to  which 
the  university  examines  ea<  h  candidate  in  four  required  subjects  and 
in  whatever  others  he  chooses  to  elect,  QBbjtet  to  certain  restrh  tions. 
Prof.  <nis  w.  ("aldwcll.  of  the  rniuTsity  of  Chicago,  presented  the 
entrance  requirement!  recently  adopted  by  that  institution.     rii- 
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number  of  credits  required  for  entrance  in  the  two  institutions  is 
practically  the  same,  and  the  essential  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Harvard  requires  four  subjects,  and  prefers  to  test  the  attain- 
ments of  the  candidate  in  all  subjects  by  examination,  whereas  Chi- 
cago makes  no  specific  requirement  beyond  a  certain  continuity  and 
degree  of  advancement  in  the  subjects  offered  for  credit,  and  leaves 
the  proficiency  of  the  candidate  to  the  certification  of  the  high  school 
instruction.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  from  the  discussion  that  the 
Association  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  certification  plan. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  nine  on  articulation  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  presented  by  Chairman  Charles  D.  Kingsley,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High  School,  mantained  that  "any  stu- 
dent who  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  well  planned  high  school 
course  should  be  admitted  to  college."  This  policy,  if  generally 
adopted  by  colleges,  would  greatly  increase  the  elasticity  of  high 
school  work,  would  enable  the  high  schools  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  and  would  permit  of  a 
more  adequate  and  practical  preparation  for  college  itself.  While, 
as  Prof.  Davis  pointed  out,  the  new  Harvard  entrance  requirements 
are  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  single  written  examination  offers  as  good  an  indi- 
cation of  a  student's  ability  in  a  subject  as  the  careful  judgment  of 
the  high  school  instructor  who  has  watched  that  student  for  months. 
After  all,  the  ability  to  do  college  work  successfully  is  the  essential 
test.  It  would  seem  good  policy,  therefore,  for  the  college  to  throw 
the  responsibility  for  entrance  entirely  upon  the  high  school,  and 
then  to  determine  for  itself  by  the  student's  work  in  class  whether 
he  is  really  fitted  to  pursue  that  work. 

A  third  topic  of  discussion  was  child  hygiene, — including  physical 
training,  conservation  of  vision,  subnormal  children  and  the  special- 
ization of  the  school  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
children.  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Frank  G.  Brunei*,  of  the  Child  Study  Depart- 
ment, Chicago,  discussed  the  problems  of  the  ventilation  of  school 
rooms,  the  effects  of  fresh  and  vitiated  air  on  pupils  and  the  value 
of  open  air  schools.  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  gave  an 
account  of  his  work  with  the  Binet  tests,  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
charts  showing  the  dependence  of  feeble-mindedness  upon  heredity. 
A  joint  session  and  a  round  table  conference  were  devoted  to  the  sub- 
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in  the  discussion  of  other  topics.     All  agreed  thai  there  WU  n 
instruction  in   maih -rs  ol  S0X,  and  \\  1 1 i ] « •  some  claimed  that  such   in- 

st  ruction  ou///it  to  lw  given  by  the  parents,  it  wa*  generally  aim H  feed 
that  for  actual  results  ire  ihould  have  to  tool  to  the  schools 

when  this  instruction  should  begin,  whal  should  Ih»  its  nature,  how 
long  it  should  he  continued  nnd  who  the  teachers  should  be,  then*  wan 
ureal  diversity  of  opinion.     A  discussion  of  the  ipia  lilha  t  ions  of  the 

health  officer  Indicated  thai,  while  o  thorough  medical  training 

a   prerequisite,  this  in   Itself  was  not   sutticient.     In  addition   to  his 

medical  preparation,  the  health  officer  should  know  something  el 

psychology  and  mental  testa,  and  should  he  well  read  hi  sociology 

and  penology.  In  his  address  of  welcome  at  the  Greek  Theater,  at 
Berkeley,  President  Wheeler  pointed  out  how  extremely  complei  the 
problems  of  education  had  become  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury owing  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  complexity  of  our  popula- 
tion and  our  civilization.  Superintendent  S.  L.  Heeter,  of  St.  Paul, 
in  his  address  on  "Separate  Schools  with  Separate  Courses  of  Study 
for  the  Separate  Needs  of  Our  Children,"  plead  for  a  recognition  of 
this  complexity  in  the  construction  of  the  elementary  course  of  study. 
Differences  of  individuality  must  be  recognized,  and  the  boy  who  in- 
tends to  leave  school  at  14  should  not  be  expected  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  the  boy  who  intends  to  go  to  college. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  library  department  Principal  Katharine  h. 
Blake,  of  New  York  City,  seriously  questioned  the  advisability  of  so 
much  emphasis  on  fairy  tales  and  myths  in  the  early  reading  of 
children.  She  contended  that  books  could  be  found  that  were  true  to 
life  and  yet  of  fascinating  interest  to  children.  At  her  suggestion 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  list  ol  books  of  this  char- 
acter. In  the  business  meeting  of  the  department  of  child  study 
objection  was  raised  to  that  name,  and  it  was  voted  to  change  the 
name  to  child  hygiene,  as  better  representing  the  work  of  the  section. 
A  session  of  the  department  of  special  education  was  devoted  to  the 

conservation  of  vision,  and  ai  a  result  of  the  conference  11  was  voted 
unanimously  to  request  the  Association  to  appropriate  flOOO  for  the 
investigation  of  the  subject.    As  Indicated  above,  however,  the  bo 
of  directors  reduced  the  appropriation  to  $500. 

At  an  early  session  of  the  i  Jouncil  Mr.  Harlan  Updegraph,  socialist 
in  school  administration,  r.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  led  a  discussion 
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on  "Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service  in  City  Schools,"  and,  in 
view  of  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  methods  of  securing 
such  improvement,  advocated  a  thorough  investigation,  in  which  spe- 
cial opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  teachers  themselves  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  session  State  Superin- 
tendent E.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  eleven  to  investigate  present 
conditions  in  rural  schools  and  report  on  the  present  opportunities 
of  improvement.  For  the  use  of  this  committee  the  board  of  directors 
appropriated  $1000.  After  some  discussion  the  Council  decided  that 
hereafter  its  meetings  would  be  held  in  the  winter  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  superintendence.  The  next  meeting  will,  therefore, 
be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  February.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected :  E.  C.  Moore,  Yale ;  E.  H.  Elliott,  Wisconsin ;  Ellen  C.  Sabin, 
Winconsin;  C.  S.  Meeks,  Idaho;  E.  E.  Scribner,  Michigan;  C.  H. 
Judd,  Chicago;  P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington;  Edna  H.  Rich,  Califor- 
nia; Henry  Suzzallo,  New  York;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Illinois;  Laura  B. 
Gill,  Massachusetts;  E.  L.  Thorndike,  New  York;  F.  E.  Bolton,  Iowa; 
Payson  Smith,  Maine;  James  A.  Barr,  California;  A.  E.  Winship, 
Massachusetts;  W.  A.  Brandenburg,  Oklahoma;  T.  H.  Harris,  Lou- 
isiana; C.  N.  Kendall,  Indiana. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  urging  the  Association  to  co-operate  in  the  movement  for  an 
international  educational  society.  A  suggestion  was  made  that, 
owing  to  the  increasing  attendance  of  teachers  at  summer  schools,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Association  in  August 
instead  of  July.   No  action  was  taken. 

Superintendent  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  J.  C.  B. 
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In  tliis  suggestive and  critical  article  Professor  Meumann  discusses 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  mental  testing.  He  recognizes  the  fol- 
lowing four  groups:  (1)  The  psychiatrical  mental  tests;  (2)  tests 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the  abnormal  child  as  opposed 
to  the  normal,  and  the  determination  of  typical  intelligence  disorders 
of  childhood;  (3)  the  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  the  normal  adult 
individual;  (4)  tests  for  normal  children. 

The  psychiatrist  uses  tests  of  acquired  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
normal  mental  functioning,  but  he  must  modify  the  standards  of  the 
former  so  that  they  take  cognizance  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  patient's  milieus.  The  problem  of  the  abnormal  child 
involves  the  determining  of  the  degree  of  imbecility  and  idiocy 
through  the  application  of  simple  tests  adapted  to  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  the  child.  In  the  normal  adult  the  analysis  of  the  intelli- 
gence serves  the  purpose  of  determining  the  gradual  and  qualitative 
differences  of  the  individual's  natural  gifts,  varying  from  that  '•dull- 
ness/' which  still  is  not  abnormal,  to  genius.  The  problem  is  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  different  individual  elements 
of  intelligence,  whether  positive  individual  differences  postulate 
reciprocal  differences;  e.  g.,  does  artistic  imagination  postulate  a 
lesser  development  of  reasoning  activity?  In  testing  normal  children 
a  new  problem  is  added,  namely,  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine a  normal  standard  for  each  individual  age  of  the  child  with 
deviations  above  and  below  that  age  which  would  still  permit  the 
child  to  be  classified  as  normal. 

Profeaaor  Henmann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  methods  for  testing 
school  children,  the  paycho  analytical  (psychological)  tests  and  the 
practice  teatfc  Two  rarj  important  hypotheses  are  involved  in  both 
of  tln-sc  method*:    (1)  That  all  si<l«»s  of  consciousness  take  part  with 

•  (401) 
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each  mental  activity;  (2)  that  correlations  are  present  between  the 
different  mental  functions.  The  intelligence  should  never  be  ex- 
amined with  one  or  a  few  tests,  but  always  with  series  of  tests,  which 
are  so  arranged  that  one  may  be  sure  to  have  tested  all  the  possible 
main  functions  of  intelligence.  Special  tests  should  be  given  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  higher  sense,  tests  that  will 
allow  all  attributes  of  synthetic  thinking  to  come  into  play.  This  is 
best  accomplished  through  the  methods  that  are  purposive,  that  in- 
volve the  working  with  abstract  elements,  and  that  include  tests  for 
the  solution  of  usual,  easy  and  significant  connections  of  new  com- 
binations of  imagination. 

The  test  methods  are  indispensable  on  account  of  their  great  prac- 
tical usefulness.  In  all  but  the  younger  children,  tests  of  acquired 
knowledge  are  to  be  excluded;  hence  the  tests  are  to  be  limited  to 
those  that  are  clearly  functional.  The  article  is  presented  as  a  sur- 
vey of  the  field  and  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  of  view.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  series  on  the  problem  of  mental  testing. 

Luthee  E.  Widen. 

University  of  Iowa. 

W.  M.  McKeever.  Psychological  Method  in  T<  a<hi tu/.  Chicago:  A 
Flanagan  Company,  1909.    Pp.  xvii,  332. 

This  is  a  suggestive  elementary  text,  adapted  to  the  use  of  begin- 
ners in  the  study  of  educational  theory,  especially  such  as  can  give 
only  a  small  amount  of  time  to  professional  training  or  such  as  must 
get  their  educational  theory  and  their  introduction  to  psychology  at 
the  same  time. 

The  author  first  discusses  the  meaning  of  education  and  its  psycho- 
logical and  biological  basis  in  instinct,  then  follow  brief  sections  on 
self-activity,  habit,  the  place  of  perception,  imagination,  memory 
and  reasoning  in  teaching.  These  sections  are  simple  and  well  stated. 
Two  very  practical  chapters  devoted  to  the  recitation,  its  aims  and 
method  follow.  Part  II  contains  a  series  of  chapters  that  should  be 
helpful  to  the  beginner  on  the  various  elementary  school  subjects,  read- 
ing, language,  mathematics,  art  and  industry,  geography  and  nature 
study,  elementary  agriculture,  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  clos- 
ing with  a  chapter  full  of  practical  suggestions  as  to  general  exer- 
cises for  the  elementary  school.  Part  III,  devoted  to  moral  instruc- 
tion, begins  quite  properly  with  the  teachers  personality  as  a  factor 
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in  securing  proper  moral  growl  li  in  the  pupil,  l-'ollowing  this,  the 
proper  mental  attitude  for  the  student,  the  development  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  school  and  the  moral  value*  of  athletics  are  taken 
up.    The  social  point  of  view  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  fundament.il. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  bis  excellent  illustrations, 
which  serve  to  render  the  entire  book  quite  OOBCrete  ind  readable. 

Irving  Kino. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 

R.  Tut  M<  K i:\zie_,  B.A.,  M.D.  Exercise  in  Education  and  lh<Hc'me. 
Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.  1 909.  Pp,  L0&  cloth, 
|3.50  net. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  who  is  Professor  of  Physical  Education  at  the  Uni- 
\.  i sit v  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  us  a  volume  of  very  attractive 
make  -up  and  interesting  subject-matter.  -His  purpose  is  to  present  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  use  of  exercise — in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term, — both  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educative  process  and 
;is  a  therapeutic  agency  in  the  treatment  of  certain  abnormal  or  dis- 
eased conditions.  The  first  part  of  the  book,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  we  must  limit  ourselves,  covers  such  topics  as  the  physiology 
of  exercise,  the  use  of  massage  and  passive  motions,  exercise  by  the 
aid  of  apparatus,  the  essential  features  of  various  gymnastic  systems 
{German,  Swedish,  Japanese,  etc.),  the  development  of  the  modern 
playground,  the  municipal  gymnasium  and  the  province  of  physical 
education  at  large  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  in 
special  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters,  the  eighth,  deals  with  the 
relation  of  various  forms  of  exercise  to  age,  sex  and  occupation. 
Here  are  included  extensive  charts  that  show  with  regard  to  the  chief 
forms  of  athletic  sports,  games  and  gymnasium  exercises,  the  chief 
regions  of  the  body  used,  the  degree  of  demand  upon  nerve  control, 
the  influence  on  pulse  and  respiration,  the  physical  traits  developed, 
the  optimal  age  for  its  use,  etc 

The   hook  abounds  in   charts,    photographs   and   drawings 
illustrations  in  all).    The  treatment  is  clear,  systematic  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  volume  should,  on  all  these  counts,  appeal  strongly 
to  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  and  pari  in  larly  to  teachers 
of  physi<  ial  training.  O.  M    W* 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

WHY  INVESTIGATIONS  Never  in  the  short  history  of  public,  uni- 

MUST  DISAPPOINT  versal  education  has  the  situation  been  so 

critical  as  it  is  now  in  America.  The  dissatisfaction  in  New  York 
City  is  only  one  symptom  of  a  vast  undercurrent  of  unrest.  Baltimore 
has  had  its  investigation — an  investigation  conducted  by  experts  in 
public  education,  and  yet  for  that  very  reason  revealing  all  too  clearly 
how  totally  inadequate  is  our  understanding  of  the  complicated  forces 
that  universal  education  has  set  in  motion.  A  flash  of  light  here  and 
there  indicates  that  certain  strands  have  been  untangled.  We  are  tol- 
erably clear  on  the  subject  of  school  buildings  and  school  sanitation. 
The  Baltimore  investigating  commission  can  clearly  put  its  fingers 
on  the  tangible  defects  here.  But  when  it  comes  to  an  evaluation  of 
subjects  of  instruction  and  of  methods  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  their 
results,  there  is  litle  in  the  report  that  satisfies  or  convinces.  School 
discipline  is  brushed  aside  with  a  few  trite  remarks  about  corporal 
punishment,  but  the  great,  fundamental  questions  remain  untouched, 
and  meantime  the  Catholic  Educational  Review  openly  charges  that 
the  American  public  school  has  failed  lamentably  in  the  prime  prob- 
lem of  moral  education,  namely,  the  development  of  self-control  and 
of  an  effective  respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  backs 
up  these  charges  with  alleged  facts  of  a  most  damaging  nature  which 
no  journal  of  secular  education  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  inclined 
to  refute. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  establishing  this  far-reaching  system  of  public 
schools,  we  have  set  in  motion  a  vast  machine  many  parts  of  which 
are  not  yet  under  control,  meaning  by  control  a  thoroughgoing  under- 
standing of  the  forces  with  which  we  work.  Our  practice  has  leaped 
far  ahead  of  our  theory,  and  under  a  condition  of  this  sort  the  machine 
is  certain  to  break  down  in  places.  In  education  we  are  still  working 
very  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  blind  principle  of  trial  and  error. 
Progress  has  been  made  under  this  condition;  progress  will  continue 
to  be  made,  but  at  the  cost  of  some  priceless  materials. 

(404) 
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THE  HOUR  OF.OPPOR-  Ii    [|  esq    tfl  nii    is.  ;   it    is  hard  to  con- 

mfntaY.  FnnrATioN1*     s,n"'L    "  ",:^  totoretopi  faith  op  tfcfl 
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part  of  the  publn   |n  nostrums;  it  is  hard  to 
teach  the  public  <>r  an]  individual  member  «»r  the  public  that  ultimate 

progretfl  In  education,  as  in  every  other  field  of  human  activity,  can 
come  only  l»y  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  seeking  out  facts,  build 
lag  hypotheses,  testing  them  in  practice,  rejecting  strenuously  the 
tattle,  cleaving  relentlessly  to  the  effective.  In  little  isolated  cor- 
ners ihis  type  of  work  is  being  done,  but  it  is  not  in  those  fields  e«>n 
corning  which  recent  educational  propaganda  has  aroused  an  intense 
public  interest.  It  is  rather  in  connection  with  the  simpler  phases  of 
our  problem,  with  which,  of  course,  a  start  must  be  made,  but  in  which 
it  seems  bard  to  arouse  lay  enthusiasm.  We  know  now  a  little  about 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  more  about  spelling;  perhaps  most  about 
ding :  next  to  nothing  concerning  language;  less  than  nothing  con- 
cerning  geography,  history,  art,  music  and  manual  training.  It  is 
true  that  much  has  been  written  about  these  last-named  subjects,  and 
working  hypotheses  have  been  framed  as  to  their  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  undergo  instruction  in  them ;  but  when  we  look 
for  actual  data,  these  data  are  lacking.  The  Baltimore  commission, 
in  speaking  of  all  these  subjects,  simply  compared  the  teaching  in 
Baltimore  with  the  teaching  in  other  cities.  The  commission  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  doing  this;  it  was  all  that  could  be  done.  No  one 
knows  what  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  can  be  made  to  accomplish, 
and  if  one  has  hypotheses  regarding  their  influence,  the  means  for 
testing  the  teaching  with  reference  to  the  desired  outcome  are  not  at 
hand. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize;  it  is  hard  to  construct.  Constructive  effort 
takes  time,  energy  and  money.  And  what  education  now  needs  is  to 
divert  a  little  of  the  public  enthusiasm  that  has  been  concentrating 
itself  upon  the  educational  "cure-alls"  into  the  channels  of  patient 
research  and  a  careful,  sober,  responsible  effort  to  "think  through" 
the  process  of  education  from  beginning  to  end.  One  cannot  think 
profitably  without  a  solid  basis  of  fact;  hence  the  need  of  research; 
hence  the  need  of  the  scientific  method  of  getting  and  testing  facts. 
But  given  the  facts, — and  we  have  a  few  of  them  now, — what  is  needed 
is  a  clear-cut  theory — such  a  theory  as  Newton  formulated ;  such  a 
theory  as  Dai  win  thought,  not  quite  through,  but  far  enough  to  revo- 
lutionize half  a  hundred  human  activities.    Consummations  such  as 
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these  cannot  come  in  a  day  in  education,  no  matter  how  devoutly  they 
may  be  wished. 

With  the  public  mind  just  now  in  an  investigating  mood, — wearied, 
perhaps,  with  the  spectacular  and  bizarre  developments  about  which 
we  have  been  so  wordy, — is  it  not  the  appropriate  time  to  launch  a 
propaganda  of  another  type?  Is  it  not  time  to  take  the  public  into  our 
confidence,  explain  to  them  patiently  and  simply  how  severely  we  are 
handicapped  by  our  ignorance  of  the  forces  with  which  we  must  work, 
and  urge  in  season  and  out  the  rapid  extension  of  facilities  for  educa- 
tional research?  Is  it  not  time  to  rid  ourselves  and  others  of  the 
fatal  notion  that  a  Rome  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  plan  for  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  extending  over  years  of  patient  toif — systematic,  thor- 
oughgoing, painstakingly  careful  of  minutest  details?  Have  we  uot 
here  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  movement  which 
this  Journal  represents  that  large  capital  of  public  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, so  much  of  which  is  now  being  exploited  in  "wild-cat"  edu- 
cational ventures  which  can  return  upon  the  investment  only  divi- 
dends of  disappointment?  W.  0.  B. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  city  is 
conducting  an  investigation  of  the  city  public  schools,  and-  has  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  following  educational  experts :  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  University,  Prof.  E.  H.  Elliott  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  F.  M.  McMurry  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School, 
and  Dr.  J.  D.  Burks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Several  years  ago  Professor  His  of  Leipzig  called  the  attention  of 
neurologists  to  the  gain  that  would  accrue  from  co-operative  work  in 
place  of  the  old,  disjointed  individualism  of  the  earlier  investigators. 
His  suggestions  fell  on  fertile  soil,  and  for  the  past  decade  the  "Brain 
Commission"  of  the  International  Association  of  Academies  has  suc- 
cessfully labored  to  co-ordinate  researches  upon  the  brain.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  have  proved  so  manifest  that  the  embry- 
ologists  have  adopted  a  similar  plan,  and  met  at  Utrecht  in  June  to 
found  an  International  Embryological  Institute.  In  view  of  the 
growing  interest  and  activity  in  experimental  pedagogy,  and  of  the 
extreme  complexity  and  technical  difficulty  of  the  investigations,  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  experimentalists  in  education  to  have 
some  such  central  institute  for  co-ordinating  the  work. 


\<»li;s     \\l>    \l  \'  ln7 

The  Director  of  the  Department  <>f  Music  oi  i ii«-  state  Teacher*' 
i  Allege  of  towa  at  Oedar  Fails.  Prof,  ( '.  a.  Pullerton,  la  making  i 

'nl  DM  <'t  the  \  i<  -iroln  in  i  lie  iii  sin  i.  -timi  of  n<»nii;il  school  Html- 
in  vn.iil  music.     The  instrument   is  ns.-d  eSpSt  i :  1 1 1  >    for  d»-iiM.nst  rat  mil 
oi   musical  effects  before  Hie  vocal  «  m  ..f  an 

acquaintance  >\  i t h  the  classi<  -  esj  ecially  in  vocal  solo*,  and  for  the 
illustration  and  analysis  of  program  music  for  the  pnrpoae  of  are 
inj;  interest  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  music  toberendend 
in  concert  and  recital,    it  would  seem  that  if  handled  with  proper  pre 

million  this  instrument  is  capable  of  becoming  One  Of  tli«'  most  Sfll 

ive  means  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  good  music  by  Its 
in  pnblic  schools  and  in  normal  schools. 

According  to  the  daily  press,  a  Berlin  physician  has  recently 
studied  L8,000  children  with  respect  to  right-  and  left  handedness. 
Over  95  per  cent,  were  right-handed,  while  there  were  but  37  ambi- 
dexters in  the  entire  number.  The  lowest  grades  showed  the  hfgl 
percentage  of  left-handedness,  and  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  number  as  the  grades  advanced.  Studies  of  ancestry  indicated 
that  about  one  case  of  left-handedness  in  three  contains  a  hereditary 
element. 

Botanists  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to  force 
the  growth  of  vegetables  by  means  of  electrical  currents  distributed 
from  a  powerful  dynamo.  Now,  according  to  the  daily  press,  Swedish 
scientists  are  much  interested  in  the  outcome  of  experiments  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  Stockholm  to  determine  whet  her 
the  electric  Held  has  a  similar  effect  in  stimulating  human  growth. 
Two  groups  of  twenty-five  children  were  selected,  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible  in   general   health,   size  and   weight.     The  respective  groups 

received  their  instruct  Ion  in  two  rooms,  both  equal  in  size,  ventilation. 
lighting  and  other  general  conditions.  But  the  group  in  one  v 
stantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  electric  currents,  while  the  other 
group  pursued  its  studies  under  normal  conditions.  After  a  test  of 
rai  years  the  two  groups  of  children  have  been  compared,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  electrified  children  have  outstripped  the  othera 

physically  and  mentally;  that  they  have  grown  faster,  put  on  weight 

more  quickly,  and  have  shown  more  physical  fitness  generally,  bea 

ng  superior  mentality. 
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On  and  after  October  1,  1911,  the  use  of  public  drinking  cups  in 
New  York  City  will  be  unlawful.  The  city  authorities  have  followed 
the  example  of  Boston  in  forbidding  the  use  of  common  drinking 
cups  in  public  buildings,  institutions,  factories,  theaters,  schools, 
railway  stations  and  other  public  places.  This  is  an  important  ad- 
vance in  public  hygiene,  but  it  will  give  satisfaction  only  if  flowing 
jets  or  individual  paper  drinking  cnps  are  provided  in  place  of  the 
common  cup. 

According  to  Science,  the  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
to  appropriate  $1  0,000  for  .the  establishment  of  a  school  of  sanitary 
science  and  public  health  at  Cornell  University. 

We  have  received  No.  1  of  the  Reed  College  Record,  an  attractive 
bulletin  issued  by  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.    The  Record  gives  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Reed  bequest  and  (he  founding  of  the  college1, 
states  the  aims  of  the  institution,  and  indicates  in  outline  the  stand 
ards  which  will  be  maintained. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy, 
which  is  the  successor  of  the  old  Training  College  Record,  and  is  now 
edited  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Green  of  Sheffield,  presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  contents  are  indicated  in  another  section.  The  tone 
of  scientific  inquiry  which  is  evident  in  its  pages  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  English  pedagogy.  Our  chief  complaint  is  that  it  does  not 
come  often  enough.  The  Journal  is  published  twice  a  year,  and  the 
subscription  is  2  shillings.  Away  off  in  one  corner,  in  fine  print,  we 
discovered  the  statement  that  if  public  support  in  the  way  of  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions  seemed  to  warrant  it,  the  Journal  would 
ultimately  be  issued  once  ;i  term.  May  the  support  be  abundant,  ami 
may  it  manifest  itself  speedily! 

It  is  announced  that  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  received  a  bequest  of 
$150,000  from  Phoebe  Anne  Thorne  of  New  Y'ork  to  endow  an  asso- 
ciate professorship  of  education  and  the  Phoebe  Anne  Thorne  Model 
School.  The  latter  school  will  be  conducted  by  the  college  as  an  ex- 
perimental high  school  in  connection  with  a  graduate  school  of  edu- 
cation. From  the  same  source  comes  a  gift  of  $200,000  to  Swarth- 
more  College  as  an  addition  to  the  endowment  fund.    Swarthmore  had 


ins!  s'i.  reeded  In  raising  ball  ;i  million  for  thai  fund,  *<>  that  it  nan 
h;is  9700,000,  which  will  i »« *  used  in  strengthening  and  improving  tin* 
present  equipment. 

Governor  Dis  of  New  JTork  State  has  recently  Rpprorod  i  bill  np 
propriating  $140,000  for  the  Oswego  state  Normal  BehooL 

The  psychological  depart  men  I  of  the  University  of  htinnesots  but 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  rooms,  each  fifteen  fed  bojoj 

which  v.  ill  be  used  for  experimental  and  research  purpnsi  s.    The  wall 

between  the  rooms  contains  a  ground  glass  window  nil  feel  soju 
and  lantern  connections  will  be  available  for  experiments  with  light. 
<',tri  Biahn  (PhJX,  Chicago)  ,  who  has  been  teaching  al  the  Univen 
oi  Pittsburgh  the  past  semester,  and  A.  N.  QHbertson  i.M.a..  .Minne- 
sota i  have  been  appointed  instructors  in  psychology  for  1 1 1  *  -  coming 
year. 

The  department  of  psychology  and  education  of  the  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  has  organized  a  psychology  a  I 
clinic  for  the  study  and  examination  of  normal,  retarded  and  defect 
ive  children.  The  staff  is  composed  of  two  trained  psychologists.  I.. 
C.  Knwe.  Ni.J>..  and  M.  L.  Billings,  A.M.,  and  a  physician, G.  M.  Bai 
Uerviho.  M.D.    The  clinic  will  have  the  following  aims  : 

1.  To  bring  students  of  education  into  closer  relation  with  chil- 
dren and  in  contact  with  the  methods  of  determining  individual  varia- 
tion and  deficiency. 

2.  To  give  teachers  and  parents  the  results  of  such  facts  and  opin- 
ions as  may  he  arrived  at  in  the  examination  of  children  presenting 
peculiar  problems. 

3.  To  extend  the  facilities  of  this  school  to  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  nearby  towns  and  villages  who  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
examination  Of  backward  children  and  others  requiring  spei-ial  at 
tention. 

At   the  Colombia   University  summer  session,  registration  reached 

a  total  ot  2072  names.  Among  those  who  delivered  special  lectures  we 

note  I  h\  .1.  .1.  Findla  v  ^  the  I  "niversit  v  of  .MamheM.  r.  Kngland.  who 
spoke  on  "Arnold  of  Rugby"  and  "Cultivation  of  the  Civic  spirit.*' 
and  .Max  Walther  of  the  M QStei -sehule.  Franfnrl,  Ccrmany.  who  diS 

led  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages. 
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Registration  at  the  Cornell  University  summer  session  nearly 
reached  the  1200  mark  this  year.  The  courses  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  proved  specially  attractive. 

Dr.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Har- 
vard University,  who  has  been  abroad  during  the  past  year,  is  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  German  universities.  He  spent 
a  portion  of  the  summer  in  Italy,  working  in  the  libraries  of  Padua 
and  Florence. 

Dr.  John  F.  Shepard,  instructor  in  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  advanced  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  that  in- 
stitution. An  additional  instructorship  in  psychology  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  will  be  filled  by  Henry  Foster  Adams,  Ph.D.  (Chicago). 
Harry  Wolven  Crane,  A.B.  (Michigan),  at  present  assistant  in  psy- 
chology, has  been  elected  to  the  George  S.  Morris  memorial  fellowship 
for  the  year  1911-12. 

Dr.  Knight  Dunlap,  associate  in  psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  following  appointments  for  next  year 
in  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh :  Prof. 
Charles  Barr  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Practice 
and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  in  the  Cortland  State 
Normal  School,  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  general  co-operative  relations  between  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  public  high  schools,  including  the  direc- 
tion of  practice  teaching.  Dean  Henry  Davidson  Sheldon  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Oregon  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Education.  Dr. 
Sheldon  will  spend  next  year  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  taking 
up  his  work  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  fall  of  1912. 

Prof.  Ernst  Meumann  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Kolonialinstitut  in  Hamburg. 

Dr.  David  Spence  Hill  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  psychology  and  education  at 
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the  rniviTHitj  of  Tennessee,  made  racanl  i»\  tke  resignation  «»f  Pro! 
i\  r.  Olaxton. 

Miss  Clara  Jean  Weidensnll,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  chosen  to  conduct  j»s\  <  hological  tests  ami  larettlgStiOM  ;«t  tin- 
Bedford  Hills  Reformatory  for  Women,  I  ted  ford  Bills,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Weidcnsall  will  carry  on  the  work  begun  a  year  ago  last  ma  by 
Prof.  Eleanor  Harris  Rowland  of  Mt.  Holyokc  College.  The  work  is. 
we  understand,  supported  by  private  funds,  and  aims  to  establish  the 
serviceability  of  psychological  inquiry  in  determining  whether  frame* 
brought  before  the  court  should  be  committed  to  that  institution. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Smith  of  Hampton-Sidney  College,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  psychological  clinic  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, this  summer,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  establish  a  psychological  clinic 
in  that  institution.  The  position  has  been  created  in  connection  with 
Gatzert  Foundation  for  Child  Welfare,  and  offers  wide  opportunities 
for  usefulness.  Aside  from  the  work  in  the  University,  the  Fouml  I 
tion  provides  for  public  lectures  and  an  experimental  school  for  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Smith  will  have  the  co-operation  of  a  large  corps  of  physi- 
cians. 

Prof.  Ira  Richardson  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
education  at  the  Northwest  Missouri  Xormal  School,  Mary  vi  lie.  Mo. 

M  iss  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton  associate  professor  of  mathemat  i<  s,  dean 
and  acting  president  of  Wellesley  College,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  institution. 

William  If.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
lias  been  elected  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Waal 
ington,  D.  C. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Baltimore,  Md., 

has  accepted   tin    position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Frank  A.  Manny  of  the  education  and  extension  departments  of  the 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  well  known  for 
his  work  in  conducting  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  has  been 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  vice  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  who  assumes  the  Chancellorship  of  New  York  University. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Jackson,  instructor  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  advanced  to  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
that  instil  ution. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Darbyshire,  who  was  appointed  to  the  newly  instituted 
lectureship  in  genetics  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  heredity  during  the  summer  session. 


It 
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si'kakmax.  The  Wan  t<>  Develop  Experimental  Pedagogy,   l  •*'..  Bi 

scientific  method  and  analysis  must  be  insisted  on  if  real  prof 
to  be  made.     W.  Brown.     Modem    Educational   Psychology.     6  •». 
The  study  of  mental  types  lias  shown  considerable  progress,  bn1  little 
work  has  been  done  on  the  variability  of  mental  functions,  and  still 
less  on  the  concomitance  of  variation,  commonly  known  as  correla- 
tion.   W.  H.  Winch.    social.  Class  and  Mental  Proficiency  in  I 
memory  School  Children.    I.   9-18.   The  boys  of  a  school  were  dh Ided 
into  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  home  economic  conditions  as  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  rent  paid.    The  boys  from  the  better  hOJ 
were  more  advanced  for  their  age,  and  showed  greater  educational 
attainments.    The  greatest  inequality  between  the  two  classes  was 
in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  composition,  the  least  in  manual  training 
and  drawing.    H.  Bompas  Smith.     The  Function  of  Wwperimenl  in 
Educational  Science.    18-24.    Deplores  the  antagonism  between  the 
old-fashioned  teacher  and  the  scientific  psychologist.    Interpretation 
and  evaluation  are  needed  as  well  as  experimentation.     Kathvj 
L.  Johnston.     M.  Hi  net's  Method  for  the  Measurement  of  Intelli- 
tjence. — Some  Results.    24-31.    An  examination  of  218  girls,  ranging 
from  G  to  18  years  of  age.     P.  Saniuford.     Educational    l/<  a  sure 
ments.    I.    31-38.    A  study  of  the  heights  and  weights  of  50  Man 
Chester  grammar  school  boys.    GLADYS  W.  Martin.    The  Frklcnccof 
Mental    Fat 'nine    During  School    Hours.      I.      3948.      The    BSfttS    used 

were  speed  of  perception,  cutaneous  space  threshold,  speed  of  multi- 
plication and  muscular  capacity.  W.  <1.  Sleight.  Memory  Train- 
iikj. — Is  It  General  or  specific'  51-54.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
transfer  of  training. 

L'EDUCATEUR  MODEKXE.    sixth  Year.    January,  L9U      G 
OOMPAYBB.     Sun, ida it/  Education  in   France.     1  :;.     The  fight   over 
Greek  and  Latin  waxes  hot  in  French  secondary  schools,  and  at  pre- 
ent  the  contest  turns  on  the  pretended  decadence  «»f  French  st  \  le.    In 
most  schools  the  number  of  pnpils  electing  the  classics  lias  fallen  off 

urn 
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markedly.  Prominent  Frenchmen  liave  raised  the  cry  that  the 
younger  generation  cannot  write  French,  and  demand  a  return  to 
the  old  compulsory  study  of  the  classics.  Roger  Consinet.  History 
Instruction  in  the  Primary  School.  4-16.  Children  do  not  know  the 
history  of  their  own  country.  They  are  taught  certain  phrases,  which 
they  repeat  parrot-fashion,  but  have  no  comprehension  of  the  trend 
of  historical  events.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  they  do  not  like 
the  history  instruction,  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  profit  by  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  learning  of  mere  words,  one  should  begin  his- 
tory with  the  present  and  work  back  into  the  past.  Victor  Panchet. 
The  Treatment  of  Idleness.  17-29.  A  physician  discusses  the  dan- 
gers of  mental  slothfulness  in  the  home  and  in  the  boarding  school, 
and  makes  pertinent  suggestions  for  the  encouragement  of  mental 
alertness.  J.  J.  Van  Bibrvliet.  Experimental  Psychology.  30-35. 
The  eminent  psychologist  discusses  the  conditions  which  reinforce 
memory,  and  psychological  methods  for  the  measurement  of  intelli- 
gence, notably  pitch  discrimination  and  visual  acuity. — February, 
1911.  G.  Compayhe.  Secondary  Education  in  Argentina.  49-52. 
A  discussion  of  a  portion  of  the  recently  published  "General  Census 
of  Education"  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  South  Americans  are 
in  advance  both  of  the  French  and  of  the  North  Americans  in  adapt- 
ing their  Secondary  COUrseS  to  the  needs  of  specific  localities.  This 
is  wliai  some  of  our  advanced  educators  are  endeavoring  to  secure  in 
connection  with  the  movement  for  vocational  education.  A.  Gonnet. 
On  the  Choice  of  <i  Career,  53-68,  122-128,  continued.  An  extended 
analysis  of  the  motives  which  may  determine  the  choice  of  a  career* 
A.  Mabcubon.  The  Report  of  M.  Hteeg  on  the  Budget  of  11)11.  69-78. 
A  useful  digest  of  the  447  pages  of  this  official  document,  which  is  a 
detailed  and  authoritative  presentation  of  the  actual  educational 
conditions  in  Prance.  M.  pi  la  Chappelle.  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Rotterdam  and  at  Asnieres.  7!>-X4.  Lip-reading  and  vocal  utter- 
ance are  the  foundations  of  a  course  which  has  definite  vocational 
training  as  its  aim.  March,  1911.  G.  COMPAYB&  The  Discussion 
of  the  Budget  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  97-100.  The  discussion 
occupied  more  than  ten  sittings,  and  included  speeches  from  over 
fifty  deputies.  As  a  large  Dumber  of  the  deputies  were  formerly 
teachers,  "the  parliament  often  resembled  a  pedagogical  congress." 
The  chief  topics  of  discussion  were  religious  neutrality,  agricultural 
and  industrial  education,  and  administration  and  inspection.  G. 
Demeny.  On  the  Importance  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
101-108.  The  ideal  of  the  "athletic  girl"  is  gradually  pushing  its  way 
into  the  French  home.  Mlle.  Varlet.  Social  and  Civic  Education 
in  School.  109-112.  An  outline  of  important  points  in  civic  educa- 
tion. O.  Frappier.  The  Collective  Influence  of  Children  upon  Each 
of  Tliem  as  Individuals.  113-121.  A  study  of  children's  preferences 
in  play  leads  to  interesting  reflections  upon  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  social  solidarity. 
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Lbonabo  P.  Ayres,  I'ii.I).    n.  *  i  inn,,,/.  \.w   fork; 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1911.    Pp,  7!>. 

a  collection  of  articles  reprinted  from  t h«-  Journal  of  /■:>!,. 
describing  the  Peabodj  Education  Pond,  The  John  i\  Butter  Puna 
tor  the  Education  <»r  Preedmen,  The  Oarnegie  [natitiitioB  of  Wi 
in-ion.  The  General  Education  Boards  The  Carnegie  Ponndation 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  The  Etaaeell  S;i^«-  Ponndation  and 
The  Anna  T.  Jeanee  Ponndation. 

A.  BinbTj  Editor.  L'\>>n<<  psychologique.  L 7th  year.  Paris:  Mas- 
son  el  Cie.,  r.ni.    Pp,  xi,498.   15fr. 

This  volume  of  fche  important  French  year-book  of  psy<  briof 
lows  the  genera]  plan  of  its  predecessors — a  summary  of  the  progress 
of  psychology  during  the  year  just  past,  a  series  of  original  contribs> 
tions  and  an  extensive  review  of  the  recent  literature.  Among  tit-- 
contributions  of  interest  to  educational  readers  should  be  <  it«*«l  "The 
psychophysiological  evolution  of  the  child  from  birth  to  the  second 
year"  by  Cruchet,  "The  school  and  society"  by  Paul  Lapie,  and  t h*- 
"New  researches  on  the  measure  of  the  intellectual  status  of  school 
children"  by  Binet.    These  articles  will  be  summarized  later. 

Otto  Bobertag.  Ueber  Tntelligenzprufungen  (naeh  der  Method*  ><>>i 
Binet  unci  Simon).  Leipzig,  1911.  Beprinl  from  Zeits.  fur 
angewandte  Psychologie,  5 :  1911,  105-203. 

An  instructive  critical  review  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests,  based  u|K>n 
trial  with  several  hundred  children  of  various  ages.  Will  be  re- 
viewed later. 

Frederick  S.  Basso.     The  Development  of  Certain  Instiau 

Habits  in  Chicks.    NV\\  York  \  Henry  Soli  ,x  06.,  1911.    Behavior 
Monographs,  Vol.  I,  No.  l.    Pp.  78.    fl.no. 

An  important  experimental  contribution  i<»  tin-  vexed  subject  «>f  the 
nature  of  instincts  and  their  modifiability.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  Behavior  Monographs  issued  l>.\  the  founders  <>f  the  Journal 
of  Animal  Behavior, 

Af.imio.nsi-:  di  Candollb.   Zu>  Qeschichti  der  Wist I  unddcr 

(ielfhrten  srit   :irri  ./ahrhuntlerten.     Deutsch  herausgegeben  \'«n 

Wiihrini  Ostwald.    Leipsig:   Akademlsche  VerlagsgeseHschaft, 
L911.    Pp.  \\.  166. 

This  constitutes  the  second  volume  of  the  studies  of 
issued  under  the  super*  Ision  <>f  Professor  Ostwald.   Volume  I  sras  re- 
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viewed  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal.    The  editor  speaks  of  the 
present  book  as  "the  foundation  work  of  a  new  science." 

George  V.  N.  Dearborn.  Attention:  Certain  of  its  Aspects  and  a 
Few  of  its  Relations  to  Physical  Education.  Reprinted  from 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  XV,  Nos.  8  and  9,  1910, 
and  XVI,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  1911.    Pp.  72 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  motor  aspects  of  attention  and  the  role  of 
clearness  in  consciousness  for  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its 
surroundings. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.  American  Sclioolliouses.  Bulletin  444,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1911.    Pp.  133. 

Probably  the  most  serviceable  account  of  modern  school  architec- 
ture under  American  conditions  in  existence.  In  addition  to  the  text 
the  book  contains  207  plates  presenting  photographs  and  ground 
plans  of  representative  American  school  buildings. 

W.  K.  Dixiiam.  Science  of  Human  Life.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger, The  Gorham  Press,  1910.    Pp.  189. 

A  very  curious,  freakish  discussion  on  the  nature  of  disease  and 
cure. 

Sigmund  Freud.  Three  Contribution*  /<>  the  Sexual  Theory,  New 
York:  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1910.   Pp. in. 

$2.00. 
This  work  will  be  discussed  later. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,     Educational  Problem*.     Two  volumes.     New 

York :    I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xv,  710.  and  vi,  714.    $7M) 
net. 

This  encyclopedic  work  from  the  pen  of  President  Hall  represents 
the  gradual  crystalization  of  his  thought  on  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional topics.  The  volumes  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  lectures  and 
discussions  of  the  past  25  years,  but  the  material  has  been  completely 
worked  over  and  brought  down  to  date,  so  that  we  have  here  the 
author's  mature  reflection  on  most  of  the  educational  problems  of 
the  day. 

S.  Herbert.  First  Principles  of  Heredity.  London,  1910 :  A.  &  C. 
Black.    Pp.  viii,  199.    $1.75  net. 

A  clearly  written  book  giving  in  brief  space  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  principles  and  current  theories  of  hereditv.     As  a  handbook 
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for  the  imn  technical  student  ii  is  perhaps  the  best  la  the  acid.    The 
treatment  ol  many  of  the  topics  follows  closely  the  order  of  Timm 
son's  more  comprehensive  Heredity,    The  chapters  on  tin-  Inherits 
of  modifications,  Ifendelism,  biometrics,  and  heredity  and  ehviroa 
niriii  will  be  particular]}  valuable  to  those  Interested  in  the  biol 
cal  aspects  <>r  educational  theory.    The  author  supports  Weismanii* 
ism  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  eugenic  movement. 

David  Btabi  .loimw.  Editor,    heading    imerioan   Kfeu  <>i 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  1910.    Pp.vii,471.  fLfflfc 

Science  is  abstract  and  Impersonal.  But  the  development  of  s<  fence 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  men  whose  struggles  and  triumphs  ate  e 

Whit  as  human  and  interesting  as  those  of  warriors  and  statesmen. 
This  hook  Should  he  widely  used  as  ;i  supplementary  reading  book  in 

science  courses,  to  give  students  an  insight  into  the  genuine  scientific 

spirit. 

J.  W.  Judd.    The  Coming  of  Evolution,    Cambridge:    [Jniveri 

Press.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1010.    Pp.  iv.  171. 
(The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature.) 

An  intimate,  personal  account  of  the  work  of  the  early  evolutionists 
written  by  one  who  en  joyed  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Huxley. 
Hooker.  Scrope,  Lyell  and  Darwin. 

Sydney  W.  MagilwAinb.    Medical  Revolution.    London:    P.  s.  King 
ft  Son,  1911.    Pp.162.    2s.  6d. 

A  severe  arraignment  of  medical  conditions  in  England,  silica  ap- 
plies with  less  force  to  the  profession  in  America.    The  author  pleads 
for  a  more  open-minded!,  scientific   study   of  causation    in   diS) 
True  diagnosis  means  tracing  symptoms  to  causes.  ;m<i  the  specialist 

is  too  often  content  with  merely  applying  a   technical   name  to  tie* 

symptoms.   The  real  hope  of  medicine  lies  In  the  genera]  practitioner 

A.  EL   McKiwky.  Pir.D.     I'ntrfiral  P*i]iujO(j\j  in   thr  Sinnhty *> -hunt. 

New   Vork:    Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company,  r.ni.    Pp.  128.    50 

cents  net. 

A  fairly  successful  attempt  to  bring  out  some  <>f  the  Important 
points  in  effective  teaching,  and  t<>  show  by  illustrations  bow  tie 
useful  news  of  the  Sunday  school  tea.  her  maj  be  Increai 

p.   Magnus     WduonHonal    Urn*  and   ffjjforta,     New  York:     Loos* 

mans.  Green  ft  Co.,  1010.   |2^6  net 

This  hook  will  receive  further  QOtke. 
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Addison  Webster  Moore.  Pragmatism  and  Its  Critics.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1910.    Pp.  278.    Price  $1.36. 

A  very  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  pragma- 
tism. 

C.  S.  Myers.  An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1911.    40  cents  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature. 
The  author's  excellent  Text-Book  of  Experimental  Psychology  was 
such  as  to  arouse  expectations  which  are  scarcely  realized  in  the 
present  hasty  sketch. 

New  Eclectic  English  Classics.  New  York :  The  American  Book  Co., 
1911.  Price  20  cents  each.  Edwin  L.  Miller.  Carlyle's  Essay 
on  Burns.  Pp.  128.  Ellen  E.  Garrigues.  Coleridge's  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  Pp.  43.  May  McKitrick.  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Mamer.  Pp.  220.  A.  F.  Hansen.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Pp.  224.  Gilbert  S.  Blakely.  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Pp.  112.  W.  D.  Lewis.  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Bill  Oration.    Pp.  50. 

Friedrich  Nuchter,  Ph.D.  Organizierung  der  Schulleitung  auf 
Gmndlage  der  Selbstvertvaltung.  Ansbach  :  Fr.  Seybold,  1910. 
Pp.  139. 

This  little  book  plunges  us  into  the  vortex  of  the  school  reform 
movement  in  Germany.  Taking  the  school  administration  of  the 
city  of  Nuremberg  as  his  special  case,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  prevalent  throughout  southern  Germany.  Stu- 
dents of  contemporary  German  education  will  find  much  of  interest 
in  this  monograph. 

Wilhelm  Ostwald.  Die  Forderung  des  Tages.  Zweite,  verbesserte 
Auflage.  .Leipzig:  Akaderasiche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1911.  Pp. 
vi,  604.    M.9.30.    Geb.  M.10.20. 

In  these  pages  the  brilliant  German  scientist,  philosopher  and  man 
of  genius  has  recorded  his  thoughts  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
from  physical  chemistry  to  Esperanto.  His  discussions  of  educa- 
tional matters  are  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  his  radical  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  German  school  system,  and  his  enthusiastic  advo- 
cacy of  a  pedagogy  which  will  secure  the  fullest  development  of  the 
supernormal  child. 
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\\  .   K.  PlLLSBUBY.     The  Essentials  of  Psycho  SVu    York:     Tie- 

Macmillan  Company,  1911     Pp.  i\.  :m2.    ft.2r>  net. 
That   psychology  is  an  active  Mid  growing  suhje<  t   in  thil  country 

is  attested  by  the  number  and  rarierj  of  psychologteal  text-bo 
that  have  recently  been  put  upon  the  market   The  present  work 
simple,  straightforward  presentation  of  the  accepted  data  of  ; 
chology,  evidently  Intended  for  Introductory  college  class.-.     .\p 
proximately  100  pages  are  deroted  to  the  physical  aspects  of  mental 
lifV.  ;is  the  aerVOUa  system,  behavior  iind  sensation.     Tin 

eluding  chapters  on  work,  fatigue,  sleep  n ml  disturbances  of  the  self. 

Report  of  the  Commission    Ippointcd  to  Study  tin   System  of  Educ* 
Hon  in  the  Public  School*  of  Baltimore.    U.  s.  Bnreai  of  Kdm  I 
lion.  Bulletin  450.    Washington:   Government  Printing  Office, 
1911.    Pp.  112. 

The  present  report  marks  an  important  step  In  the  development  of 

the  Bureau  of  Education  as  an  organ  of  service  to  the  people    Apart 
from  the  local  conditions  in  Baltimore  the  report  is  of  value  I 
school  administrator  in  the  country,  and  the  precedent  of  I  local 
community  calling  upon  the  federal  bureau  to  assist  in  determining 
the  efficiency  of  its  school  system  makes  for  a  broader  view  of  educ* 
tion  and  a  civic  enlightenment  that  augurs  the  ultimate  enframi 
ment  of  education  from  the  control  of  party  politics. 

Wai.tki:  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D.  Influencing  sTes  im  Businett:  the  Psy- 
chology of  Argument  and  Suggestion,  New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Co7191i.   Pp.168,   fl.oo. 

Argument  and  suggestion  are  the  two  fundamental  ways  of  in- 
fluencing men.  according  to  Scott.  His  hook  contains  |  \ery  simple 
ami  direct  analysis  of  these  two  phases  of  menial  activity,  discusses 

w  hen  l<>  use  the  One,  when  the  other,  and  hOW  1«»  make  each  effective. 

Sixteen    Ctttl  Of  advertisements    illustrate   the   text.      The   volum-- 

intended  for  the  business  man.  but  is  not  without  attraction  to  the 
Bjeneral  reader,  while  the  psychologist  naturally  finds  of  interest  an) 

evidence   of   the  extension   of   his   field    to   the  solution  of  practical 

problems. 

bllb  Titi.M psoh  Sm.mm.  M.h.    The  P mi w em  of  Mental  l>> 
in  Hit  public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Reprinted  from 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Bchool  IK 
ne   Paris,  August  2-7,  1910.    Pp.  7. 
a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  present  organisation  of  the 

special  ungraded  classes  in  the  New    fori  Ottj   SChOO 
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John  Swett.  Public  Education  in  California:  Its  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment. With  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Half  a  Ventura.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  320. 

Owing  to  the  author's  very  intimate  personal  connection  with  Cali- 
fornia schools  since  their  very  foundation  almost,  the  present  volume 
will  be  of  particular  value  as  a  source  book  for  the  history  of  educa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  slope. 

J.  Welton.    The  Psychology  of  Education.    London:    Maemillan  & 
Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xxii,  507. 
This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

William  A.  White.  Mental  Mechanisms.  New  York:  The  Journal 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  x,  151. 

A  sketch  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Arthur  WiLLBY.  Convergence  in  Evolution*  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.171.    |2.50. 

A  very  interesting  statement  of  problems  of  evolution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  artistic,  creative,  constructive  thought,  a  sort  of  phi- 
losophy of  evolution. 

Robert  M.  Yerkes.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1911.    Pp.  xii,  427. 

This  is  a  distinct  departure  from  tlie  traditional  text-book  in  psy- 
chology. Tim  author  insists  that  this  is  not  a  handbook,  giving  the 
facts  of  the  science,  but  it  is  just  what  its  title  says,  an  introduction, 
designed  to  make  the  stndent  acquainted  with  certain  fundamental 
points  of  view,  Which  will  serve  for  his  orientation  in  later  ami  more 
extended  study.  One  of  these  points  of  view  is  insistence  on  the  de- 
scription and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  mind  without 
resort  to  the  working  of  the  physical  organism  as  explanation.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  this  the  author  develops  the  concept  of  psychic 
causality,  and  since  cause  involves  sequence  we  tind  emphasis  laid 
on  the  genetic  description  of  consciousness. 

Philip  Zenner.    Education  in  Se.rual  Physiology  and  Hygiene:    A 

/'1 11/ si  clan's  Message.    Cincinnati :    The  Robert  Clarke  Company. 
1910.    Pp.  viii,  126.    f  1. 00  net. 

Reports  a  series  of  talks  on  sex  to  pupils  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  and  to  college  boys. 
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OXYGEN  SUPPLY  As  A  CONDITION  OF  BFFH  [BNT 
BBAIN    A<TIVITY. 

WILLI  \m    n.   r.niN  n  \m. 
elm  /.  /  Mlri  rrffy. 

Modern  studies  have  shown  thai  nerve  cells  function  inter 
mittently.    When  you  voluntarily  raise  your  arm  the  pfoc 
is  functioned  by  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  brain,  but  the  nef 
voufl  discharge  is  not  continuous.    In  the  time  between  the  im 

])ulses  the  cells  refuse  to  respond  to  stimulation.    Tliis  rela- 
tive inability  to  react  we  may  call  with  Verworn  (  13)  the  re- 
fractory stage.    Thus,  in  all  its  functional  activity  response 
tollowed  by  refusal  to  respond,  and  this  refractory  stage,  in 
turn,  by  a  stage  of  irritability.    The  stage  of  irritability,  of 
response  to  stimulation,  is  looked  upon  as  a  stage  of  bits 
holism,  of  breaking  down,  of  expenditure  of  energy,  of  dis 
similation,  and  the  refractory  stage  as  one  of  anabolism,  of 
building  up,  of  assimilation.     The  number  of  responses  per 
second,  within  certain  limits,  depends  on  the  supply  of  oxygen. 
The  smaller  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  fewer  the  number  of 
responses,  and  without  oxygen  functional  activity  eeasefl  alto- 
gether. 

Recent  study  of  the  nerve  fibre  is  also  very  instructive.    It 
was  long  supposed  by  modern  investigators  thai  the  nerve 

fibre  was  incapable  of  fatigue;  that  it  could  function  indefin- 
itely, as  a  telegraph  wire  or  the  like.  But  the  condition  of 
this  continuous  functional  ability  is  not  it-  mechanical  char 
acter  and  its  freedom  from  chemical  change,  but  the  abundant 
supply  of  oxygen  that  it  receives  from  the  blood  and  the 
lymph.  The  nerve  tthfe  i-  perhaps  even  more  greedy  for 
-•■a  than  the  nerve  cell,  and  in  the  old  experiments  Iha1 
were  supposed  to  demonstrate  this  immunity  to  fatigue  it 
sucked  up  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  room  where  the  experi 

ment  was  conducted.     ]f,  however,  the  experiment-  arc   p 
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formed  in  a  chamber  where  the  oxygen  has  been  exhausted, 
the  response  of  the  nerve  fibre  becomes  intermittent,  and  after 
a  time  ceases  altogether. 

A  long  series  of  investigations  in  Verworn's  laboratory 
have  had  to  do  with  the  relation  of  oxygen  to  fatigue.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  conflicting  theories  of  fatigue 
proposed  by  this  physiologist  and  by  Sherrinston  and  others ; 
but  the  main  results  of  the  investigations  by  him  and  his  pupils 
in  regard  to  oxygen  as  an  essential  condition  of  nerve  function 
seem  to  be  well  established.  In  the  earlier  studies  Verworn 
(13)  and  his  pupils  showed  that  exhaustion  of  the  ganglion 
cells  is  primarily  conditioned  by  lack  of  oxygen.  This  raised 
the  query  whether  the  same  might  not  be  true  for  the  nerve 
fibre.  Ranke  and  Ewald  anticipated  this,  and  Von  Baeyer  (2) 
in  1903  published  the  report  of  an  investigation  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  nerve  fibre  with  pure  nitrogen 
in  a  chamber  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  nitrogen  merely  serving  to  exclude  oxygen,  he 
found  that  the  nerve  fibre  soon  lost  its  irritability,  but  recov- 
ered again  when  placed  in  oxygen.  The  conductivity  of  the 
nerve  also  ceased  when  it  was  surrounded  with  nitrogen,  and 
recovered  again  when  placed  in  oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  necessary,  as  shown  by  Fillie  (5)  even  when  the 
nerve  fibre  is  immersed  in  a  normal  salt  solution.  The  only 
difference  is  that  fatigue  comes  less  quickly  in  this  case,  be- 
cause to  some  extent  the  toxic  products  of  metabolism  are 
washed  out  by  the  salt  solution.  Immersed  in  either  a  gas  or 
a  liquid  free  from  oxygen,  the  nerve  soon  loses  its  irritability 
and  its  conductivity,  but  it  recovers  fully  when  oxygen  is 
supplied  again. 

A  long  series  of  investigations  in  Verworn  Js  laboratory 
have  shown  the  need  of  oxygen  for  the  functioning  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  vertebrates.  More  recently  the  studies  by 
Baglioni  (3)  and  Frohlich  (6)  of  the  nervous  system  of  in- 
vertebrates have  given  interesting  results. 

Frohlich  (6)  finds  a  relation  between  the  need  of  oxygen 
in  individual  nerves  and  the  velocity  of  nerve  conduction  un- 
der similar  conditions.  In  the  nerve  of  a  frog,  with  a  rate  of 
conduction  of  25  metres  in  a  second,  the  suffocation  period 
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is  one  hour;  for  the  nerve  of  a  cephalopod.  with  a  rate  of  con- 
duction of  one  metre  in  a  second,  the  suffocation  period  is  four 
hours;  for  a  nerve  of  the  Aplysia  limacina,  where  the  rate  of 
production  is  only  4/10  of  a  metre,  the  suffocation  period 
eight  hours,  and  in  this  raollusk  the  nerves  need  far  less 
oxygen  than  the  central  ganglia.  Thus,  the  slower  the  process 
of  oxidation,  the  less  the  need  of  oxygen,  and  the  reason  that 
the  Aplysia  limacina  needs  so  little  oxygen  is  because  the  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  are  so  slow.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  where  the  rate  is  32  metres  per  second, 
the  need  of  oxygen  will  be  proportionally  greater. 

In  case  of  children,  relatively  more  oxygen  is  necessary 
than  in  case  of  adults.  How  much  more  is  needed  is  roughly 
shown  by  the  relatively  greater  amount  of  CO,  produced  by 
children.  For  each  kilogram  of  body  weight  in  the  adult 
perhaps  a  third  less  C02  is  produced  than  in  case  of  the  boy 
10  or  12  years  of  age. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  oxygen  is  no  less  essential 
when  supplied  to  the  nerve  by  the  indirect  method  of  respira- 
tion and  the  circulation  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in 
our  bodies  than  it  is  when  supplied  directly  to  the  nerve  in 
our  laboratory  experiments.  Apparently,  within  certain 
limits,  the  greater  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  more  work  can 
be  done,  and  oxygen  postpones  fatigue  and  causes  rapid  re- 
covery from  fatigue. 

After  each  nervous  discharge  the  equilibrium  of  the  ner- 
vous elements  is  automatically  restored.  But  there  seems  to 
be  an  alternation  of  longer  and  more  general  periods  of  ana- 
bolism  and  katabolism.  During  waking  hours  the  power  of 
nerve  response  seems  to  be  reduced,  and  the  toxic  products  of 
functional  activity  exert  an  inhibitory  influence.  Thus  equili- 
brium must  be  restored  by  a  prolonged  period  for  rest  and 
building  up.  The  best  illustration  of  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
alternation  of  our  waking  and  sleeping  life.  We  sleep  when 
the  power  of  response,  the  general  irritability,  is  lessened. 
We  wake  when  the  equilibrium  is  restored  and  the  irritability 
bcomes  maximum.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large 
upply  of  oxygen  aids  assimilation  during  these  longer  pe- 
riodfl  ;is  well  as  for  the  shorter  ones. 
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Again,  in  normal  physical  exercise  the  inhaling  of  oxygen 
retards  fatigue.  Dr.  Anderson  has  experimented  with 
athletes,  giving  oxygen  hefore  and  after  running  and  after 
exercise.  From  the  results  he  concludes:  "  ( Oxygen  reduces 
the  pulse  rate  if  taken  before  the  run  or  if  taken  both  before 
and  after  exertion.  The  gas  greatly  relieved  the  dyspnoea 
which  was  evident  after  each  run.  If  oxygen  is  not  taken,  the 
heart  rate  is  quickened,  and  does  not  return  to  normal  beat  so 
quickly.'  " 

Another  class  of  exercises  approaching  this  subject  from  a 
different  side  are  significant.  They  have  had  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  school  work  on  the  physical  processes.  Many  investi- 
gations indicate  that  the  breathing  and  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  are  interfered  with  during  school  work.  MacDonald 
(10)  showed  that  the  breathing  of  children  during  brain  activ- 
ity becomes  shallow,  and  he  concluded  that  the  lessened  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  mental  work.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments are  those  of  Graziani  (7),  who  tested  the  influence  of 
school  work  in  a  long  examination  period  on  the  blood.  Gra- 
ziani 's  subjects  were  university  students  and  children  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  elementary  classes.  The  observation  of  the 
blood  was  made  first  in  case  of  all  subjects  at  least  a  month  and 
a  half  before  the  examinations  began ;  that  is,  at  the  time  when 
preparation  for  them  had  not  yet  begun,  when,  therefore,  at 
least  a  normal  amount  of  mental  work  was  being  done  and 
the  strain  has  not  yet  reached  that  degree  which  immediately 
preceded  the  examinations.  The  tests  for  comparison  were 
usually  made  some  days  before  the  examinations.  Times 
when  the  subject  was  in  a  period  of  nervous  excitation  were 
carefully  avoided.  Both  tests  were  made  always  in  the  fore- 
noon at  nearly  the  same  hour,  so  that  always  similar  condi- 
tions as  regards  rest  and  the  taking  of  food  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

Graziani Js  results  were  as  follows: 

At  the  first  test  he  had  18  university  students  and  17  chil- 
dren of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  but  of  these  at  the  second 
tests  only  10  students  and  12  children  were  available.    It  is 
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noteworthy  thai  all  rabjecti  had  Ruff<  weight, 

which  varied  between  2  and  LO  kflognunsj  and  bo 
3.9  kilogram  per  hundred  of  hod)  weight  the 

Dumber  of  Mood  corptrecles,  the  results  do  not  agree.  In 
Borne  cases  the  number  is  decreased;  in  othbrs  it  ia  increased, 
and  it  ia  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  is  d  to  the 

nmiilicance  of  those  \;i  ii;it  i<»n>.     <  >n  the  other  hand,   the  le~ 

sening  of  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  ia  noteworthy,    In  all 
Bubjecta  this  was  observed,  with  an  average  decrease  of  about 
LO  per  cent.    And  the  resistance  of  the  red  corpuscles  was  in 
creased,  a  fad  which  points  in  the  same  direction. 

In  tests  made  by  Gtazfami  <>t'  children  of  four  and  five  years 
of  age  in  the  elementary  classes  it  was  found  that  the  only 
noteworthy  and  constant  difference  between  the  firs!  and  the 

second  tests  concerned  the  content  o!  hemoglobin.  The  diminu- 
tion of  this  amounted  on  the  average  to  7.4  per  cent.  The 
hody  weight  was  somet imes  slightly  decreased;  sometime-  it 
showed  a  Blight  increase.  Considering  the  fad  that  all  the 
-abject  >  were  in  the  period  of  development,  it  is  clear  that  an 
increase  in  the  case  of  all  subjects  was  to  he  expected. 

Especially  interesting  were  the  results  which  Ghrariaai 
found  in  experiments  on  himself  and  on  a  small  servant  in  the 
hygienic  institute,  an  intelligent  12-year-old  hoy.  In  order  to 
bfe  Mire  that  the  changes  that  occurred  were  actually  condi- 
tioned by  extreme  brain  work  and  not  dependent  on  other 
causey  sach  as  change  of  habit,  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
year,  etc.  it  seemed  desirable  to  determine  whether  intensive 
mental  work  for  a  period  of  some  hours  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  etc.  For  >everal  hours 
Graziani  husicd  himself  with  a  kind  of  work  that  was  new  and 
fatiguing  to  him,  consisting  of  a  long  series  of  arithmetical 
Computation*.  He  Worked  at  this  BO  long  that  he  actually  felt 
himself  incapable  of  continuing  the  work.  Likewise,  he  had 
the  boy  do  the  same  work,  and  permitted  an  interruption  of  it 
only  when  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  tired,  and 
When  he  seemed  to  he  no  longer  in  a  condition  t«»  .  ontinue  the 
work. 

The  t«'-t  of  the  blood  was  made  the  first  time  immediately 
before  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  second  test  imme- 
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diately  after  the  finishing  of  the  work.    The  detailed  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table  (7,  p.  352) : 


, Before  the  Work. > 

No.  of  Red  Blood 

Hours  of 

, After  the  Work. <, 

No.  of  Red  Blood 

Corpuscles. 

Hemoglobin. 

Work. 

Corpuscles. 

Hemoglobin. 

5,050,000 

80 

4 

4,800,000 

72 

5,200,000 

80 

4% 

5,000,000 

75 

4,920,000 

75 

5 

4,950,000 

70 

4,720,000 

80 

6 

4,600,000 

72 

4,800,000 

78 

G 

4,850,000 

75 

5,020,000 

80 

5 

5,100,000 

73 

4,900,000 

75 

5 

4,800,000 

70 

4,900,000 

78 

4% 

4,950,000 

72 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  was  not 
significant,  but  the  decrease  of  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  was 
noteworthy.  In  the  case  of  Graziani  himself  the  average  de- 
crease was  7.5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  boy  about  8  per  cent. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  for  brain  work  is  furnished  also  by  the  modern 
out-door  schools  for  anemic  and  tuberculous  children.  The 
improvement  in  their  health  has  been  marked;  their  height 
and  weight  have  increased,  and  a  large  percentage  have  been 
cured.  In  the  fresh-air  school  at  Providence  (1),  held  in  an 
ordinary  schoolroom  with  one  wall  taken  out,  tests  of  the 
hemoglobin  were  made.  The  result  showed  an  increase  from 
74  per  cent,  on  entering  the  school  to  almost  84  per  cent,  after 
^ve  months,  and  after  dropping  back  in  vacation  another  in- 
crease from  about  74  per  cent,  in  September  to  84  per  cent,  in 
June.  With  the  better  blood,  richer  in  oxygen,  is  correlated 
better  ability  to  do  school  work. 

In  spite  of  the  illness  of  these  children,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  pursuing  certain  scholastic  occupations  out  of  doors, 
and  sometimes  in  spite  of  a  shorter  school  period,  the  report 
has  been  that  they  have  done  as  well  or  better  in  their  studies 
than  their  indoor  companions.  Double  doses  of  air,  double 
doses  of  food,  half  doses  of  work  has  been  the  watchword  of 
the  advocates  of  outdoor  schools.  But  apparently  the  half 
dose  of  work  with  the  double  supply  of  oxygen  often  has  a 
greater  effect  than  the  full  amount  of  work  of  the  ordinary 
school. 

When  we  add  to  these  results  the  significant  observations 
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that  have  boon  made  m  regard  to  the  deterioration  in  mental 
work  likely  to  appear  when  the  ripply  of  oxygen  is  interfered 
with  by  any  cause,  such  as  an  adenoid  growth,  or  artificial  oc- 
clusion of  the  nostrils,  m  in  Kafemann's  experiments  (9),  and 
the  great  improvement  that  usually  results  from  the  removal 
of  the  adenoid  or  other  hindrance  to  breathing,  we  see  again 
the  need  of  oxygen. 

While  the  brain  can  continue  to  function  when  the  supply  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  reduced,  and,  according 
to  the  investigations  by  Speck,  does  not  actually  strike  work 
until  the  oxygen  is  less  than  8  per  cent.,  nevertheless  continued 
work  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  oxygen  is  considerably  re- 
duced is  likely  to  be  distinctly  injurious ;  and  even  where  the 
reduction  of  oxygen  is  no  greater  than  in  badly- ventilated 
rooms,  it  may  have  an  influence  in  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
the  workers.  While  the  oxygen  supply  is  only  one  factor 
among  many,  it  seems  to  be  an  important  one.  While  no  one 
of  these  many  investigations  is  altogether  convincing,  the  re- 
sult of  all  of  them  taken  together  is  very  significant,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  is  an 
essential  condition  of  efficient  brain  activity. 

I  have  presented  what  seem  to  be  well-established  facts. 
To  give  a  brief  resume,  the  chief  points  are  as  follows : 

First:  An  essential  condition  for  the  functioning  of  the 
nerve  cell  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen. 

Second :  An  essential  condition  for  functioning  of  the  nerve 
fibre  is  oxygen. 

Third :  Both  the  nerve  cell  and  the  nerve  fibre  are  subject 
to  fatigue.  They  recover  more  rapidly  when  supplied  with 
oxygen. 

Fourth:  The  amount  of  oxygen  needed  seems  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  responses  of  the  nerve  cell  per  second,  and 
upon  the  rate  of  conductivity  in  the  nerve  fibre,  i.  e.9  the  more 
efficient  the  functioning,  the  more  oxygen  is  required. 

Fifth :  An  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  functioning  of  the  human  brain.  The  brain  strikes 
work,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Speck,  when  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  less  than  8  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  brain  function  is  decreased  when  the  amount  of  oxygen 
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is  decreased  by  an  adenoid  growth,  or  the  like,  or  by  artificial 
occlusion  of  the  nostrils. 

Sixth :  In  extreme  fatigue,  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood  is  reduced. 

Seventh:  In  outdoor  schools  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
brain  work  is  increased,  and  also  the  amount  of  hemoglobin 
in  the  blood  is  apparently  increased. 

The  law  requires  pupils  to  attend  schools  where  the  amount 
of  oxygen  is  decreased,  and  also  the  air  is  stagnant,  over- 
heated, too  dry,  impregnated  with  bad  odors  and  often  laden 
with  dust  and  bacteria.  They  are  expected  to  do  brain  work, 
an  essential  condition  of  which  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
oxygen.  From  the  point  of  view  of  school  hygiene,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  why  normal  children  should  not  be  permitted 
the  supply  of  oxygen  that  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  work 
required  of  them  as  well  as  children  who  are  ill. 
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A   EtEPOBT  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND  n;.\<Ti<K  OP 
HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  NORMAL  a  SOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATE 

UN  in  i:    HKciiK.    A.M., 
Stanford   I  nirrisilf/. 

As  the  public  normal  schools  are  in  a  measure  responsible 

for  the  health  of  prospective  teachers,  and  as  they  are  radi- 
ating centers  from  which  inflnenco  for  the  benefit  of  children  ?g 
health  mast  largely  proceed,  it  is  highly  important  that  they 
should  meet  the  problem  of  hygiene  instruction  and  practice. 
This  report  will  show  that  although  a  few  of  our  public  normal 
schools  have  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  modern  developments  in 
hygiene,  the  majority  have  done  little  more  than  pass  through 
the  initial  stages,  and  that  in  all  cases  much  remains  to  be  done 
The  data  here  presented  are  based  upon  the  returns  from 
the  following  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  191  of  the  203 
most  important  normal  schools  listed  in  Volume  I  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  FMuention  for  1909.  Full  return- 
were  received  from  only  84  of  the  191  schools  to  which  inquiries 
were  addressed,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  shows  that 
those  replying  represent  without  doubt  the  best  class  of  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States.    Their  distribution  is  as  follow-  \ 

New  England  states 13 

Middle  Atlantic  states ji 

Southern  states  i  eastern  section  > 4 

Southern  states  i  trestem  section > :: 

Centra]  states  | eastern  section) 16 

(  Vntral  States   |  western  seetinn ) 17 

Southwestern  states 7 

Northwestern  Stales 

Total   S4 

Thi-    -ni.lv    MM    ni.id.'    .it    tlw    Hl|nfWti f    Professor    I.,  u    -    M     Termaii. 

Stanford  Unlrertlty, 
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Questionnaire. 

I.  Is  entrance  to  the  normal  school  based  on : 

1.  Grammar  school  graduation 2.  One  year  of  high 

school 3.   Two  years  of  high   school 4. 

Three  years  of  high  school 5.  Four  years  of  high 

school 

II.  Are  courses  given  in  the  following  (indicate  amount  of  work 
and  if  required)  : 

Amt.  of  Work.  Required. 

1.  Physics 

2.  Chemistry  

3.  Botany 

4.  Zoology 

5.  Physiology 

6.  Nature  Study 

III.  How  many  courses  are  offered  in  hygiene? 

1.  What  phase  of  hygiene  does  each  course  treat,  i.  e.}  personal 

hygiene,  school  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  etc. 

2.  How  many  hours  of  recitation  in  the  whole  of  each  course? 

3.  When  were  the  courses  introduced? 

4.  Are  they  laboratory  or  lecture  courses? 

5.  Are  the  courses  required? 

6.  If  not  required,  what  reasons  are  offered  for  not  requiring 

them? 

7.  If  not  required,  about  what  percentage  of  all  the  students 

in  the  normal  school  take  each  course? 

8.  Degrees  held  by  hygiene  instructor  and  name  of  school. 

9.  Special  preparation  of  instructor. 

10.  Text  used Name  of  text. 

11.  Do  you  train  special  teachers  in  hygiene,  i.  ev  teachers  to 

supervise  hygiene  in  schools? 

12.  Is  hygiene  taught  in  the  practice  school  ? 

IV.  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  further  practical  hygiene,  i.  e., 
to  improve  the  surroundings  and  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students'  health  ? 

V.  What  conditions  in  the  surroundings  and  work  of  the  normal 
school  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  student? 

VI.  Are  the  normal  and  practice  schools  under  the  supervision  of  a 
medical  inspector? 

1.  If  so,  is  he  a  licensed  physician? 

2.  Specify  what  his  work  consists  of. 

3.  Do  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  a 

medical  inspector,  either  in  the  practice  school  or  in  the 
city  schools? 

4.  Are  students  trained  to  assist  in  medical  inspection,  i.  e., 

to  give  sight,  hearing  and  other  tests  and  to  know  the 
symptoms  of  contagious  diseases,  etc.  ? 
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B,  Is  any  effort  made  to  (rain  students  in  correct  habits  of 
study  and  in  proper  apportionment  of  time  to  work  and 
recreation  ? 

VII.  Has  the  normal  school  a  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  physical 
director? 

1.  Are  students  required  to  take  gymnasium  work? 

2.  If  not  required,  about  what  percentage  take  it? 

'■'.  What  percentage  of  students  take  part  in  athletics? 
4.  Do  a  majority  of  students  get  sufficient  appropriate  recrea- 
tion? 

VIII.  Is  a  course  offered  in  domestic  science? 

1 .  Give  the  number  of  hours  recitation  in  the  whole  course. 

2.  Is  the  course  required  ? 

3.  If  not  required,  about  what  percentage  of  the  students 

take  it? 

4.  Does   the   course   aim   to   emphasize   and    exemplify   the 

hygienic  aspect? 

IX.  Is  there  a  course  given  in  sex  hygiene? 

1.  If  not,  is  the  subject  treated  in  connection  with  any  other 

course? 

2.  Is  the  study  of  organisms  in  nature  study  and  the  biological 

sciences  used  as  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the  treatment 
of  sex  hygiene? 

Science  Teaching  as  a  Basis  fob  Hygiene  Instbuction. 

Inasmuch  as  the  satisfactory  teaching  of  hygiene  presup- 
poses on  the  part  of  students  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
an  effort  was  made  to  learn  what  science  courses  are  offered, 
the  amount  of  work  given  in  each,  and  to  what  extent  such 
courses  are  required.  The  returns  show  that,  on  the  whole, 
normal  schools  offer,  and  also  require,  sufficient  science  work 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  various  forms  of  hygiene,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  city  normals,  whose  students,  however,  come  from 
local  high  schools  which  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  science 
work.  Of  the  11  city  normals  heard  from,  one  gives  no  science 
work  at  all,  but  all  the  others  give  nature  study  courses  rang- 
ing in  length  from  one-ninth  of  a  year  to  one  year.  Physiology 
follows  nature  study  in  importance,  five  of  the  city  normals 
offering  brief  courses  in  this  subject.  The  other  sciences  are 
scarcely  represented.  Nearly  all  of  the  31  state  normals 
basing  entrance  on  high-school  graduation  require  courses  in 
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from  one  to  three  sciences  each,  covering  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  a  year's  work. 

One  might  expect  to  find  that  of  the  city  and  state  normals, 
requiring  four  years  of  high-school  work  for  entrance,  those 
that  give  little  or  no  science  work  would  give  more  attention 
to  hygiene  than  the  schools  devoting  considerable  time  to  the 
sciences ;  but  the  best  hygiene  work  does  not  appear  to  be  done 
in  these  schools.  Only  six  of  the  eleven  city  normals  give 
hygiene  courses  separate  from  physiology,  and  only  one  of 
these  offers  more  than  one  hygiene  course.  Only  two  of  the 
hygiene  instructors  in  these  schools  hold  university  degrees. 
Three  such  schools  have  medical  inspection,  three  have  gym- 
nasiums in  charge  of  directors,  only  one  has  opportunity  to 
teach  hygiene  by  means  of  domestic  science,  and  not  one  offers 
any  work  in  sex  hygiene.  Of  the  remaining  five  city  normal 
schools  two  give  no  physiology  or  hygiene  whatever. 

The  State  normals,  based  on  a  four-year  hi^li -school  course 
and  giving  little  or  no  science  work,  do  no  better  with  hygiene. 
Of  eight  such  schools,  three  give  one  course  each  separate  from 
physiology.  Only  one  of  these  has  an  instructor  who  holds  a 
degree,  one  school  has  medical  inspection,  two  have  gymna- 
siums, and  none  attempt  to  teach  sex  hygiene.  Three  of  the 
remaining  five  schools  do  not  even  have  a  course  in  physiology, 
only  one  instructor  holds  a  degree,  one  school  has  medical 
inspection,  three  have  gymnasiums,  and  three  offer  domestic- 
science  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  state  and  city 
normal  schools  reporting  which  offer  courses  in  the  various 
sciences,  also  the  number  requiring  such  courses: 


Nature 

Other 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Physiology. 

Study. 

Scii'iici's. 

Offer .  . . 

.   62 

57 

56 

52 

68 

60 

10 

Require. 

.   40 

31 

44 

28 

53 

35 

0 

Instruction  in  Hygiene. 

On  the  question  of  direct  instruction  in  hygiene  the  normal 
schools  readily  fall  into  two  groups — those  treating  the  sub- 
ject only  in  connection  with  physiology  and  those  offering 
hygiene  courses  aside  from  physiology.     The  replies  to  this 
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questionnaire  wene  aof  always  explicit;  but,  i»>  basing  .ii: 
ninii  in  part  an  the  whole  return*  From  any  one  school,  ei  n 
iu  making  this  classification  have  been  minimised.    Several 
schools,  although  stating  tii.it  they  give  hygiene  lite 

evidently  give  none  separate  from  physiology,  and  are  cla 
Bed  as  such.  Exactly  our  i, nit  <>i  tin  m  chooh  heard  ft 
offer  no  hygiene  com  i(    from  the  hygii  vith 

physiology  or  incidentally  in  hool  managt  ment, 

methods  of  classes,  psychology,  etc. 

Of  the  latter  group,  nine  give  no  phyftiology  at  .-ill.  Three 
of  these  fail  also  to  give  hygiene  in  any  form  or  quantity,  two 
require  physiology  for  entrance,  one  docs  nothing  more  than 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  teachers'  meetings,  one 
gives  two  or  three  lectures  during  the  year  on  personal  and 
school  hygiene,  another  requires  Btudents  to  take  courses  in 
psychology  and  school  management,  where  personal  and 
school  hygiene,  respectively,  are  studied  incidentally  and  also 
i^ives  some  hygiene  with  the  theory  of  physical  training.  Still 
another  requires  10  hours  of  work  in  personal  and  school  hy- 
giene in  a  course  on  special  methods.  Of  the  remaining  33 
schools  offering  no  separate  hygiene  courses,  all  ,i>ive  brief 
physiology  courses  which  are  required  in  all  case-  except  two. 
As  a  rule,  only  personal  hygiene  is  treated,  although  a  few 
include  school  hygiene,  and  scattered  attempts  are  made  in 
mental,  community,  household  and  sex  hygiene.  In  addition 
to  the  work  in  connection  with  physiology,  five  treat  -<  hool 
hygiene  incidentally  in  school  management,  one  gives  hygiene 
with  household  economy  and  school  economy,  one  gives  Na- 
tures to  girls  on  personal  and  home  hygienics,  and  three  give 
hygiene  with  pedagogy.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  treatment 
must  be  extremely  inadequate.  It  is  impossible^  however,  to 
judge  fairly  the  value  of  physiology  work  in  these  BChoqU 

the  mere  length  of  the  courses.  Quality  of  work  should  have 
equal  consideration  with  quantity,  and  this  depends  very  much 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  instructor. 

Seventeen  BChools  did  not  answer  the  question  relating  to 
the  degree  held  by  the  instructor  <>f  physiology,  and  these  i*e 
can  safely  assume  hold  no  degrees.  Three  others  hold  no 
degrees,  but  have  bad  special  training,  and  22  hold  college  or 
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university  degrees,  most  frequently  the  M.A.  Over  half  of  the 
instructors  holding  degrees  have  either  specialized  in  subjects 
related  to  hygiene  or  have  had  additional  special  preparation, 
such  as  graduate  study,  directing  gymnasiums,  hospital  expe- 
rience, etc.  A  number  have  had  excellent  experience  and  train- 
ing, and  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  doing  much  more  work 
in  hygiene  than  is  possible  in  connection  with  a  brief  physi- 
ology course. 

In  the  remaining  42  schools  hygiene  courses  separate  from 
physiology  are  given.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  schools  in 
this  group  merely  shift  their  energies  from  physiology  to  sep- 
arate hygiene  courses,  for  they  offer  more  work  in  physiology 
than  the  former  groups.  The  superior  work  of  this  group  is 
also  apparent  in  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
structors hold  college  or  university  degrees. 

In  a  few  schools  it  may  be  said  that  hygiene  pervades  the 
whole  curriculum.  For  example,  one  school  offers  several 
courses  in  hygiene,  and  in  addition  deals  in  various  other 
courses  with  the  hygienic  aspects  of  school  problems.  Sanita- 
tion is  given  with  school  administration,  and  hygiene  is  consid- 
ered in  observation  in  the  practice  schools  in  educational  psy- 
chology and  in  child  psychology.  Such  correlation  of  hygiene 
with  other  courses  unifies  the  students  knowledge  and  instils 
the  habit  of  considering  all  school  problems,  whether  they  he 
questions  of  discipline,  the  making  of  daily  programs  or  the 
classification  and  grading  of  pupils,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hygiene.  However,  to  carry  out  successfully  such  a  program, 
every  instructor  must  be  awake  to  the  problems  involved.  The 
development  of  hygiene  is  plainly  in  the  direction  of  giving, 
besides  the  work  with  physiology,  separate  courses  in  personal 
hygiene,  school  hygiene,  school  and  home  sanitation,  prophy- 
laxis, clinical  psychology,  sex  hygiene  and  other  courses.  Ap- 
parently 13  of  the  schools  reporting  are  offering  courses  in 
personal  hygiene,  most  of  which  have  been  adopted  since  1907. 
The  latter  courses  vary  in  length  from  10  to  180  hours,  the 
central  tendency  being  40  to  50  hours.  Nine  schools  report 
that  the  course  in  personal  hygiene  is  required. 

School  Hygiene. — Only  18  of  the  schools  reporting  offer 
courses  in  school  hygiene.    Most  of  these,  likewise,  are  of  recent 
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introdnotioi]  and  < *« » 1 1 1 ; » i 1 1  less  than  oil  hours  of  work.  It  i- 
evident  also  that  very  little  time  is  devoted  t<>  school  hygi- 

in  the  17  schools  giving  it  in  combination  with  other  inhjei 

01   with   other   hygiene   .■«. ,ir- •-.      In   the  group  of  4li   school^ 

which  give  some  attention  to  hygiene  only  in  oonnection  with 

physiology,  n  mention  school  hygiene  ;i>  one  phase  of  the 
work.  Owing  to  the  hriefness  of  the  physiology  courses,  sehool 
hygiene  can  receive  little  more  than  mere  recognition  in  these 
schools. 

Both  mental  hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of  instruction  received 
only  very  scattering  mention  (12  times  in  all).  Apparently 
these  very  important  subjects  are  given  little  more  than  the 
most  incidental  attention  in  even  the  best  normal  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  question  of  sex  hygiene  returns  are  available  from 
84  schools.  Twenty-nine  of  these  do  not  touch  the  problem  of 
sex  hygiene  either  in  direct  instruction  or  in  incidental  tr« 
ment  in  other  courses.  Twelve  schools  answer  that  they  give 
a  course  in  sex  hygiene,  but  several  of  these  cases  are  ve 
doubtful.  One  school  is  planning  to  give  a  course,  another 
gives  incidental  special  lectures,  another  leaves  the  treatment 
of  this  subject  to  the  lady  director  of  the  gymnasium,  and  st'41 
another  provides  talks  by  the  medical  inspector  and  by  the 
physical  director.  Thirty-two  of  the  schools  which  do  not  give 
a  special  course  in  sex  hygiene  say  that  they  treat  the  snbjed 
incidentally  in  other  courses. 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putman  found  on  visiting  about  20  cities  that 
a  number  of  them  were  making  the  work  in  nature  study  and 
biology  contribute  in  an  excellent  way  to  the  problem  of 
hygiene.2  That  the  norma]  schools  are  not  making  t  ho  bed  of 
their  opportunity  to  train  teachers  who  can  use  nature  study 
and  biology  as  an  approach  to  the  treatment  of  sex  hygiene  ifl 
evident  from  the  answers  received.  Of  the  total  number  of 
schools  (84)  from  which  returns  were  received,  only  27  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  Since  only  five  of  the  84  schools  fail 
to  give  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  it  would  appear  that  more 
might  be  done  in  this  line  than  is  the  case. 

in-.  Helen  Putnam:    Studlei  of  tin-  Present  Teaching  of  Hjfteni  Tunwsli 

Dome«tic  s<-i«-inv  ;in<i  Throagn  Nature  Btnajr.  Hull.  American  At ademj  «>r 
Medicine,  I 
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Hygiene  may  be  effectively  approached  indirectly  through 
the  teaching  of  domestic  science.  However,  38  of  the  84  schools 
do  not  offer  any  course  in  domestic  science,  and  only  15  schools 
require  it  to  be  taken  by  all  students. 

The  information  received  on  the  question  as  to  what  efforts 
are  being  made  in  furthering  hygiene  practice  is  rather 
meagre,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  where  emphasis  is  being 
placed  at  present.  Seventy-one  schools  answered  this  question. 
Five  say  they  are  making  no  special  effort  in  this  line,  while 
eight  others  answer  in  very  general  terms.  Others  appear  to 
be  making  a  determined  effort.  Ten  are  emphasizing  athletics 
and  physical  training,  2  have  special  committees  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  school,  10 
emphasize  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  their  school  plant, 
10  are  making  special  efforts  in  the  way  of  securing  better 
health  supervision  by  physicians,  and  9  are  giving  special 
attention  to  ventilation.  The  use  of  paper  towels,  liquid  soap, 
mopping  powders,  vacuum  cleaners,  complete  medical  inspec- 
tion records,  the  improvement  of  .janitor  service,  reduction  of 
the  number  of  recitations,  introduction  of  hot  lunches,  and  the 
formation  of  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  hygiene  are  some  of 
the  other  efforts  being  made  in  this  held. 

In  considering  the  conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  stu- 
dents, no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  status  of  schools  as  such. 
Sixty-seven  schools  answered  this  question,  and  of  these  22 
say  they  are  free  from  conditions  thai  are  injurious  to  the 
health  of  students.  Twenty  schools  confess  to  having  poor 
ventilation  and  six  to  insufficient  lighting.  Inadequate  and 
improper  methods  of  heating  and  too  high  temperature  are 
reported  by  four  schools,  too  much  stair-climbing  by  three,  over- 
crowding by  three,  and  the  lack  of  good  boarding  and  rooming 
places  by  six.  Twelve  schools  suffer  from  overpressure  of 
work  and  too  little  outdoor  exercise,  one  of  these,  however, 
asserting  that  it  is  only  the  dull  ones  that  have  to  spend  too 
much  time  reading.  Two  mention  dust,  three  speak  of  insani- 
tary drinking  cups,  and  another  uses  city  water  containing 
typhoid  germs.  One  school  was  described  by  the  State  Board 
as  having  ideal  conditions. 

Twenty-five  schools  have  medical  inspection.     Two  report 
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having  inspectors  who  are  not  physicians*  but  one  of  the 
specially  trained  for  tin*  work,    Fortj  ail  schools  have  bo  reg- 
ular inspection,  but  six  are  making  efforts  in  thai  direction. 
Pour  others  haw  indirect  inspection,  three  have  it  only  in  the 

training  school,  and  one  turns  the  work  over  t<>  the  teach 
referring  only  special  cases  to  a  physician.  In  one  school  the 
hoard  refused  to  grant  medical  inspection  t < n  fear  it  might 
Beem  an  infringement  on  the  personal  rights  <>f  parents!  In 
16  schools  the  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  medical  inspector. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  most  of  our  normal  sc 
have  gymnasiums  in  charge  of  physical  directors.    Fifty  eight 
arc  thus  supplied,  while  20  report  thai  they  are  lacking  in  this 
particular.    Fifty-three  schools  require  the  gymnastic  work. 

Sixty-one  schools  answered  the  question  relating  to  the  /"  i 
centage  of,  students  engaging  in  athletics.  The  returns  indi- 
cate that  too  few  students  participate  in  this  form  of  exercise 
and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number.  Un- 
doubtedly some  students  are  barred  from  participating 
through  failure  of  the  school  to  provide  grounds  and  athletic 
supplies,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true  the  condition  could  be 
remedied. 

Tabh-  Showing  Percentage  of  students  in  Athletics  in  Sixty 

Schools. 
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The  question  relating  to  recreation  was  very  general,  merely 
asking  whether  a  majority  of  students  get  sufficient  recreation. 
Thirty-three  answered  in  the  affirmative,  29  in  the  negative, 
while  6  were  doubtful. 

In  summarizing  we  may  say : 

(1)  That  this  report  is  based  on  returns  from  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  better  class  of  public  state  normal 
schools,  and  therefore  fairly  represents  the  work  in  hygiene 
done  in  the  public  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  That,  on  the  whole,  our  normal  schools  offer,  and  also 
require,  sufficient  science  work  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
good  understanding  of  the  various  forms  of  hygiene. 

(3)  That  the  best  planned  hygiene  instruction  occurs  in 
the  schools  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  sciences. 

(4)  That  one-half  of  the  84  schools  give  either  no  hygiene 
at  all  or  else  none  aside  from  that  given  incidentally  in  connec- 
tion with  physiology.  Nine  schools  give  neither  physiology 
nor  hygiene,  and  those  giving  physiology  devote  so  little  time 
to  it  (usually  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  year)  that  very  little 
can  be  accomplished  in  hygiene. 

(5)  That  a  good  proportion  of  the  instructors  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  in  these  same  schools  have  university  or 
college  degrees  and  are  probably  capable  of  doing  better  work 
than  their  present  allotment  of  time  permits. 

(6)  That  42  schools  giving  hygiene  courses  separate  from 
physiology  do  not  do  this  work  at  the  expense  of  physiology, 
but  by  adding  courses  in  personal  hygiene,  school  hygiene, 
school  and  home  sanitation,  prophylaxis,  clinical  psychology, 
sex  hygiene,  etc. 

(7)  That  separate  courses  in  personal,  and  particularly  in 
school,  hygiene  are  at  least  finding  a  place  in  the  curriculum, 
though  slowly. 

(8)  That  mental  hygiene  is  receiving  scarcely  any  at- 
tention. 

(9)  That  comparatively  little  is  being  done  with  the  prob- 
lem of  sex  hygiene  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction,  and  that 
the  normal  schools  are  not  making  the  best  of  their  opportunity 
to  train  teachers  who  can  use  nature  study  and  biology  as  an 
approach  to  this  subject. 
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(10)  Thai  50  per  oeni  of  the  school  lomestic-sci 
-nurses  in  w  1 1  i  <  •  1 1  some  effort  is  made  to  emphasise  and  exem- 
plify the  hygienic  aspect,  and  thai  the  aumbei  it  rapidly  hi 
creasing. 

(11)  That  in  the  field  of  practical  hygiene  nearly  tw<» 
thirds  of  the  schools  arc  aware  of  conditions  that  ought  not 
axial  Inadequate  ventilation,  improper  lighting,  poor  board 
ing  and  rooming  places,  and  overpressure  are  tin-  chief  eondi 
tions  of  injury  to  health. 

(12)  That  25  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  have  gymna- 
siums in  charge  of  physical  directors. 

(13)  That  medical  inspection  is  being  rapidly  adopted,  hut 
that  very  few  of  our  normal  schools  are  training  student  teach- 
ers to  observe  and  to  make  preliminary  tests  of  children. 

(14)  That  athletics  and  recreation  do  not  receive  the  em- 
phasis they  should  in  a  majority  of  schools. 

(15)  That  only  one  school  at  present  attempt-  to  train 
special  teachers  of  hygiene. 


SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  IN  MATTERS  OF  SEX. 

W.  S.   FOSTEK, 

Cornell  University. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  as  a  contribution  of  new  facts 
to  the  subject  it  discusses.  Facts  may  be  found  in  abundance 
— confusing  abundance — in  the  literature  of  sex-hygiene,  which 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  of  late  years  that  a  mere  list 
of  references  covers  several  pages.  But  as  is  evidenced  by 
this  very  productivity,  there  is  at  present  a  movement  to  bring 
the  sex-skeleton  out  of  the  closet  and  into  tiie  light,  and  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  make  it  a  respectable  living  factor,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  make  trouble  for  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  It  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  a  selection  and  con- 
catenation of  the  facts  given  us  by  the  workers  in  the  various 
fields,  medicine,  hygiene,  education,  psychology,  ethics,  and 
so  on,  with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  he!])  to 
solve  the  specific  problems  of  the  teacher  and  school  adminis- 
trator. 

The  full  realization  of  the  need  of  some  means  of  securing 
proper  attitudes  and  better  conduct  in  the  sexual  realm  lias 
come  comparatively  recently.  Probably  the  most  strenuous 
influence  in  the  movement  for  amelioration  has  been  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  wide  and  ever-increasing  spread  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, together  with  new  knowledge  of  their  subtle  nature  and 
terrible  and  far-reaching  effects.  Physicians  declare  that  60 
per  cent,  of  men  become  infected  at  some  time  during  life ;  that 
besides  the  direct  misery  that  they  entail,  these  diseases  are 
by  far  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  deaf-mutism, 
idiocy,  insanity,  paralysis  and  locomotor  ataxia;  that  much 
of  the  ill-health  of  women,  80  per  cent,  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  women,  are  due  to  gonococcus  infection  alone;  that 
50  per  cent,  of  ophthalmia  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  blind- 
ness is  due  to  the  same  cause;  that  50  per  cent,  of  infected 
women  are  rendered  sterile  by  it;  that  60  to  80  per  cent,  of 
children  infected  with  syphilis  die  at  birth  or  come  into  the 
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world  with  the  mark  of  death  upon  them,  while  the  i 

subject  to  degenerative  changes  which  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  third  generation.    And  in  common  with  these  d 
sexual  disorders,  such  ;is  phobias,  obsessions,  hysteria,  mas 
turbation  and  sexual  perversions,  are  bo  common  and  so  on 
certain  of  cure  thai  we  are  absolutely  driven  to  the  far  more 
important  problem-— thai  of  prevention.1 

Bo  much  for  the  diseases  and  abnormalities.  These  arc  nr»i 
the  only  dangers.  ( >f  late  what  is  called  the  dynamic  school  of 
psychologists  has  shown  us  how  in  a  hitherto  scarcely  <-<>n 
ceivable  way  and  to  a  hitherto  unthought-of  degree,  healthy 
mental  life  depends  upon  proper  enlightenment  and  training 
in  sexual  matters,  especially  in  very  early  life.  We  cannot 
here  detail  their  methods  and  conclusions.  The  facts  and  their 
educational  healings  have  been  presented  in  this  JoUBKAL  in 
an  article  by  .Jones  (7),  entitled  "Psycho- Analysis  and  Educa- 
tion." One  short  quotation  will  show  the  nature  of  his  conclu- 
sions. "Experience  teaches  that  when  later  interests,  desires 
and  ambitions  are  traced  to  their  origin,  far  more  than  are 
commonly  thought  are  found  to  arise  in  the  psycho-sexual  in 
btincts.  *  *  This  really  follows  from  the  view  that  mental 
life  is  evolved  in  the  individual  from  the  inborn  instincts;  for 
of  all  these  the  sexual  ones  are  the  most  fundamentally  impor- 
tant, certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  mind;  it  is  the  mani- 
fold richness  of  his  sexual  life  that  biologically  most  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  lower  animals.'" 

Physicians  and  psychologists,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need  of  a  change  in  our  meth 
ods  of  preparing  the  young  for  modern  life.  The  criminol- 
ogist, the  social  worker,  the  minister  and  the  teacher  realise 
it  also.  The  common  man,  as  education  becomes  more  general 
and  more  generally  advanced,  can  Bee  that  life  conditions  are 
changing,  and  that  the  old  insistence  on  silence  about  b 
topics  and  the  old  teaching  that  all  sexual  feeling  ifl  low  ami 

bad  must  soon  be  superseded.    It  has  herome  apparent,  even 
on  common  Bense  grounds,  that  the  young  must  he  impressed 

'.\.  s.  s.  if.  p..  Leaflet  (1),  reprinted  from  Morrow  |  n  ».    Bee  also  Hem 
■on  (.;,.  pt  i.  a.  s.  s.  H.  P.  1 1 1.  Pern,  No.  ::.  and  Kins  <  I),  pp.  819-831. 

'Jonet  (7),  p.  500.    s«'»-  .-lis.,  reference!  there  |i?en    Blue  I  i>  end  Bell  <•"» 
expreei  somewhat  similar  Idi 
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more  and  more  with  their  responsibilities,  and  prepared  more 
definitely  for  meeting  actual  conditions. 

Will  instruction  prevent?  Instruction  here  is  no  more  a 
cure-all  than  it  is  in  other  fields:- — but  that  is  fundamental; 
that  it  is  the  best  and  most  powerful  means  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  neglected  ones — on  this,  the  authorities  are  agreed 
and  emphatic.  They  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
silence  versus  teaching,  but  of  good  versus  bad  instruction. 
The  child  is  bound  to  get  answers  to  his  questions  from  some 
source.  Denying  the  need  of  instruction  is  like  holding  it  un- 
necessary to  furnish  pure  water  to  drink  when  there  are  plenty 
of  puddles  in  the  street.  The  real  reason  for  maintaining 
silence  is  a  false  modesty  or  foolish  sentiment,  together  with 
an  ignorance  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  teaching, 
rather  than  a  reason  based  on  theoretical  objections  to  enlight- 
enment. One  could  quote  hundreds  of  passages.  A  few  will 
suffice.  "While  there  are  other  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  these  [venereal]  diseases,  the  basic  cause  is  igno- 
rance. ' ,a  "I  am  now  convinced  that  the  uplifting  of  the  moral- 
ity of  our  people  lies,  above  all  and  everything  else,  in  educat- 
ing the  children,  rationally  and  morally.  I  believe  that  more 
evil  has  been  done  by  the  squeamishness  of 'parents  who  arc 
afraid  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  vital  facts  of  life  than 
by  all  the  other  agencies  of  vice  put  together.  *  •  •  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  asked  me  why  they  were  not  taught  the 
dangers  of  vice  in  their  youth,  and  I  have  had  no  reply  to  make 
to  them."4  "At  best,  law,  police  and  government  can  do  little 
more  than  affect  the  external  conduct.  *  •  We  must  look 
to  some  influence  far  deeper  and  more  pervasive  for  the  ulti- 
mate self -regulation  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
social  welfare  and  the  noblest  life.  This  influence  is  education, 
and  we  turn,  therefore,  from  the  medical  profession  and  the 
statesman  to  that  profession  which  deals  with  the  character, 
the  will  and  the  moral  nature  in  the  most  direct  and  persuasive 
way ;  we  make  our  appeal  to  the  school  teachers  and  parents.,,a 

3A.  S.  S.  M.  P.,  Leaflet  (1). 

'Bishop  of  London  (2). 

5I  lender  son  (0),  pt.  1,  p.  74. 
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uNo  doubl  \m  any  longer  possible  m  to  the  absolute 
of  taking  deliberate  and  active  pari  in  lexnal  initiation." 
Even  if  the  dangers  we  have  mentioned  did  not  exist,  instroe 

tion  shOnld  still  be  maintained.    Tn  eliminate  the  mine, 
worry   and   self  approach   of   the   uninst ructed   adolescent,   to 

overcome  the  deceit  and  hypocrisy  which  he  is  forced  to  main 
tain  toward  his  parents  and  others  who  insist  on  silence  on  sex 

matters,  to  set  rigW  the  false  ideas  and  ideals  which  tlii-  atti 

tnde  on  the  part  of  others  causes  him  to  develop,  we  mnst 

that  the  truth  is  fought  ID  a  proper  and  natural  way.7     In  600 
elusion,  we  see  no  good  reasons  why  instruction  should  not  be 
given,  and  with  the  foregoing  in  mind  we  can  certainly  main 
tain  the  real  and  pressing  need  for  giving  it. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  problem  of  the  time  for  instruction,  and 
to  the  question  as  to  who  should  give  it.  The  psyeho-nnalyti. 
investigations  above  referred  to  have  shown  that  real  desires 
for  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  arise  in  children  very  much 
earlier  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  that  if  true  explfl 
nations  are  not  given,  false  ones  are  sure  to  be  heard  or 
invented,  probably  with  serious  results.8  It  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  to  the  young  child  sex  matters  are  not  different  from  other 
matters  till  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  makes  them  so;  that  a 
proper  attitude  toward  sex  can  be  developed,  provided  the  real 
facts  are  frankly  and  simply  told.  Later,  such  an  attempt 
will  probably  have  to  overcome  acquired  ideas  and  feelings  of 
shame  and  embarrassment.9  It  should  be  a  rule  to  answer 
questions  and  to  satisfy  curiosity  as  soon  as  it  arises,  not  mak- 
ing sexual  enlightenment  an  isolated  or  specially  emphasized, 
but  a  natural  and  integral  part  of  general  enlightenment.10 
Certainly  all  authorities  agree  that  a  good  ground  work,  a 
satisfaction  of  all  insistent  curiosity,  should  be  secured  before 

•Ellis  (4).  p.  43. 

TOn  adolescent  irony  and  false  Ideas,  lee  Ban  (5),  i.  pp.   167-488;  on  dis- 
trusts, see  Lyttleton  (10).  pp.  16-28;  Jones  (7).  pp.  B10412. 

•Wo  aro  jnst  beginning  t«»  realise  the  character  and  couinleTlty  «»f  s«-\nai 
Interest*  In  early  life,  and  to  catch  hints  :it  tnetr  growth  and  transformation 
into  iat«s-  trends,    Beemingly  nnal]  things  in  toe  way  of  tafOnaation,  ctocssi 
stance  or  training  may  be  <>t*  profound  tlgnlficance  AM  directing  these  i 
tendencies,  either  towardi  the  estahlishnienl  of  the  nonaaJ  <t  towards  raising 
one  or  nore  of  them  t<>  the  rank  of  ■  perreralon, 
Bchmitt  i  15),  p.  288. 

10Eliis  i  ii.  pp.  1840;  Lyttleton  (10)i  pp.  BMO,  70-81. 
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the  child  goes  to  school  or  otherwise  becomes  open  to  sources 
of  misinformation  and  danger.  If  information  has  not  been 
given  by  this  time,  the  teacher  is  no  longer  so  free  to  speak, 
nor  so  influential,  so  that  the  words  are  either  left  unsaid  or 
come  with  little  force.11 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  question  of  pre- 
versus  post-  pubertal  sex  instruction.  The  answer  must  of 
necessity  be:  "Both."  Sexual  enlightenment,  like  any  other 
enlightenment,  should*  be  continuous,  progressive  and  suited 
to  the  development  and  needs  of  the  learner.  The  young  child 
requires  control  and  simple  facts ;  the  boy  at  school  has  needs 
and  interests  at  quite  a  different  level.  The  marking  off  of  a 
specific  time  for  a  general  and  complete  ( f )  instruction  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  recommended. 

Since,  then,  instruction  should  begin  thus  early,  and  since 
the  mother  is  the  natural  teacher  in  early  years,  as  well  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  influential,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  she  should  begin  the  instruction.12  But  the  mother's 
teachings,  of  which  the  aesthetic  elements  are  more  important 
than  the  informative,  must  always  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  school.  At  the  present  day  mothers  are  generally  ignorant 
of  the  biological  and  physiological  facts  that  should  be  common 
knowledge.  Many  not  actually  ignorant  are  unwilling  to  teach. 
If  the  children  of  this  and  the  next  generation  are  not  to  take 
a  similar  dangerous  attitude,  we  must  train  them  in  the  school 
to  the  right  ways  of  thinking."  Leaving  the  subject  of  repro- 
duction out  of  the  textbooks  and  shunning  all  references  to 
matters  involving  sex  in  biology  or  history  or  literature,  or 
what  not,  is  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
movement  toward  right  thinking.  The  teacher,  who  is  with  the 
child  for  so  much  of  the  time,  who  lias  such  a  powerful  influence 
and  such  magnificent  chances  for  imparting  proper  knowledge 
and  ideals,  certainly  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  treat- 
ing sex  matters.14 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  detail  the  part  in  this 
instruction  which  may  be  taken  by  the  doctor.    Suffice  it  to  say 

"A.  S.  S.  M.  P.   (1 ).  Pam.  No.  2,  pp.  10-12. 

"Ellis  (4),  pp.  48-49. 

"Jones  (7),  p.  515. 

"Henderson  (6),  pt.  11,  pp.  27  ff. 
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thai  his  training  and  the  confidential  relations  which  he 
tains  to  the  patient  make  him  a  natural,  direct  sad  inflnentia] 
teacher,    lli^  words  in  b  personal  talk  <>r  in  a  lecture  vrill 

listened  to  In  the  older  l><>\  s,  who  would  be  more  apt  to  di 

Kard  the  Bame  admonitions  from  other  sources.  There  ii  a  real 
chance  fyr  the  minister  or  Sunday  Bchool  teacher  also,  pro 
vided  he  really  has  the  child's  confidence  and  <-;m  talk  plainly 
and  not  too  'preachily,'  hut  unfortunately  most  religious  teach- 
ers cannot  d<>  so,  and  do  not  consider  thai  such  subjects  lie 
within  their  province." 

We  now  come  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  instruction 
itself,  namely,  what  should  be  the  content  of  instruction,  i 

what  means  are  most  suitable  for  the  presentation  of  this  con 
tent?    We  have  already  given  some  indication  of  the  answer 
when  we  insisted  that  different  content  should  be  given  at 
different  stages  of  development  of  the  learner.     We  may, 
convenience,  treat  of  three  periods :  the  home  and  kindergarten 
stage,  the  pre-pubertal  stage  and  the  adolescent  Btage. 

The  training  of  the  first  Btage,  as  we  have  suggested,  be 
longs  chiefly  to  the  mother.   The  kindergarten  or  grade  teacher 
is  called  upon  so  urgently  chiefly  because  there  has  been  total 
neglect  or  actually  bad  home  training,  for  which  she  must  make 
up  as  best  she  may.   The  sort  of  training  required  is  admirably 
set  forth  by  Ellis  (4),  and  there  are  a  number  of  little  books 
which  lie  refers  to,  as  well  as  some  more  recent  ones,  which 
present   the  subject  simply  and  briefly.     But  we  doubt   that 
most  mothers  need  to  read  these  books  in  order  to  know  what 
to  say.    Ellis  remarks:    kkI  may  add  that  while  it  would  usually 
he  helpful  to  a  mother  to  be  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  book 
lets  I  have  mentioned,  she  would  do  well  in  actually  talking 
her  children,  to  rely  mainly  on   her  own   knowledge  and   in 
spiration,""    The  training  in  this  period  Bhould  include  the 

formation  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  body,  the  im 

planting  of  the  feeling  of  it-  Bacredness,  the  imparting  <»i* 
simple  fact-  as  t<>  the  origin  of  babies  ami  as  to  the  fnm-ti 
of  the  reproductive  organs.    The  child  Bhould,  of  course,  be 

Bills  (4),  pp.  18-58  and  references  there;  Lyttteton  (10), 'pp.  78-S7;  Hea 
son  (6),  |,t.  n.  pp.  28 -SO;  bom  rj   I  s  and  0 

<»n  the  place  of  religion  In  tins  regard,  see  Hall  (5),  i.  pp    J^'.ff:  Lyttieton 
I  10),  note,  p.  97. 
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warned  not  to  discuss  these  matters  with  outsiders  any  more 
than  he  is  to  discuss  any  family  affairs  with  them.  He  should 
be  made  to  feel  free  to  ask  mother  any  questions  he  likes,  and 
should  be  assured  of  a  correct  answer.  The  matter  must  be 
treated  with  absolute  frankness  and  honesty  if  one  cares  for 
the  best  results.  Opportunities  for  talking  of  sex  matters  in 
a  natural  context  should  not  be  neglected.  Many  recommend 
using  the  facts  of  reproduction  in  flowers  and  animals  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  essential  facts  of  human  reproduc- 
tion. While  such  facts  are  extremely  valuable  in  proper  hands 
for  the  illustration  of  certain  points  or  phases  of  the  matter, 
it  seems  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  mother  should  know  them 
in  order  to  do  good.  Far  too  often  such  illustrations  serve 
merely  as  hints  at  the  truth,  as  excuses  for  not  being  frank, 
and  leave  the  child  with  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  being 
skimmed  over  because  it  isn  't  nice. 

And  with  regard  to  training  or  instruction,  let  us  here  add 
that  by  these  terms  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  giving  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  important  that  besides  knowledge — even  more 
than  knowledge,  perhaps — there  shall  be  imparted  right  feel- 
ings, right  attitudes  and  points  of  view,  right  habits  and  right 
ideals.  As  a  recent  writer17  puts  it,  we  need  a  "consecration 
of  the  affections"  rather  than  a  purely  factual  sex- hygiene. 
He  insists  that  the  teaching,  "If  you're  bad,  you'll  suffer," 
isn't  always  true.  Even  if  it  were,  it  would  lead  to  a  pretty 
cheap  sort  of  morality.  It  will  not,  moreover,  accomplish  re- 
sults. Their  superior  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  morphine 
does  not  prevent  doctors  from  being  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
drug  habit.  We  hold  opinions  and  regulate  conduct  as  we  do, 
far  more  because  the  people  we  like  think  and  act  in  that  way, 
than  because  we  reason  from  facts  or  consider  results.  The 
personality  of  the  instructor,  therefore,  his  attitude  toward  his 
subject  and  toward  life,  undoubtedly  play  as  important  a  part 
in  results  as  do  the  facts  he  teaches.  One  experienced  teacher 
says :  i  i  The  real  answer  to  the  question  of  the  two  methods 
[the  informatory  and  the  personal]  is  that  they  both  ought 
to  be  combined,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  personal  appeal.    *    *    *    Granted  that  a  father's 

"Cabot  (3). 
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iesson  abotri  plani  life  la  immeasurably  better  Hum  the  tmeb 

hints  gathered  from  other  sources,  which  is  all  that  most  ehU 
dreD  have  to  be  satisfied  witli  at  present,  still  raAh  a  lesson 
would  l>e  grievously  defective  in  its  power  of  appeal,  beei 
it  would  leave  out  of  account  the  two  greatest  influences  whi«  !i 
a  child  is  capable  of  feeling — religious  reverence  and  his  love 
for  his  mother;  the  lirst  not  necessarily,  but  very  probably. 
It  maybe  reasonably  asserted  that  the  wholesom*'  impreieii 
of  childhood,  which  consciously  and  vividly  last  through  life, 
are  those  made  by  one  or  both  of  these  influences.18 

The  instruction  in  the  pre-pubertal  period  should  be  an  en- 
largement on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  stage,  together 
with  specific  preparation  for  the  changes  of  puberty.  There 
-hould  be  an  explanation  of  sexual  experiences  (noctuni.d 
emissions,  menstruation,  etc.)  and  their  hygiene.19  There 
should  be  specific  warnings  against  masturbation  and  bad 
company,  with  explanations  of  the  why  of  present  and  ideal 
attitudes  and  conduct.  The  child  should  be  made  to  feel  free 
to  ask  questions  of,  and  listen  to  some  wise  and  sympathetic 
older  person  with  regard  to  the  psychology,  hygiene  and  ethics 
of  sex.  This  much  of  the  instruction  again  would  be  best  if 
given  by  the  parents,  for  naturally  they  could  be  more  per- 
sonal and  confidential  and  intimate  than  any  others.  Rarely 
only,  it  seems  to  us,  could  the  teacher  do  so  well.  His  instruc- 
tion will,  in  most  cases,  be  more  indirect  and  objective  and 
informative,  resulting  chiefly  from  his  attitude  toward  the  sex 
matters  involved  in  his  subject,  and  from  the  facts  given  in  the 
biological  courses.  Personal  talks  on  sex  topics  by  him  ought 
to  be  optional  and  the  occasions  dictated  by  common  sense, 
just  as  are  personal  talks  on  religion  or  choice  of  a  profession. 

Much  has  been  said  for  the  courses  in  the  biological  sciences 
for  teaching  these  personal  lessons,  as  well  as  the  more  purely 
informative  facts  of  reproduction  which  lie  strictly  within 
their  province.  Courses  have  been  given  with  these  things  in 
mind,  and  the  reports  are  decidedly  favorable." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  however,  why  it  seems 

"Lyttleton  (10),  p.  77.    Cabot  (3),  p.  119,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  "contagion  of  personality"  is  "what  keeps  any  of  us  straight.  ' 
"See  Hall  (5),  8;  Ellis  (4),  esp.  p.  64. 
"Henderson  (G),  pt.  II,  p.  2G. 
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hardly  likely  that  such  courses  alone  will  be  adequate.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  given  in  the  high  school,  and  hence  come  too 
late  to  be  of  greatest  benefit.  The  content  which  strictly  be- 
longs to  them  is  not  sufficient.  The  teacher  must  usually  be 
objective,  and  cannot  well  bring  in  either  the  more  personal 
facts  or  their  applications  without  forcing.  Most  teachers  are 
not  prepared  to  give  such  courses.  And  lastly,  the  subjects 
themselves,  as  they  stand,  are  not  suited  to  teach  all  the  les- 
sons we  want.  Henderson  says :  "Nature  study  is  a  good  in- 
troduction to  sexual  pedagogy,  but  it  is  not  adequate  and  com- 
plete. This  is  because  man  is  not  only  an  animal,  a  nature 
object,  but  vastly  more;  he  is  a  person,  a  moral  being,  self- 
directed,  and  also  under  social  law  and  spiritual  obligations. 
The  youth  needs  to  know  the  historical  origin  of  social 
inhibitions,  shame,  modesty,  marriage,  etc.,  and  their  reasons 
in  physiology,  economics  and  the  necessity  of  building  up 
character  by  self-control."21  Cabot  also  objects  to  regarding 
such  teaching  as  altogether  good  or  adequate.  "There  is 
nothing  about  Nature  that  should  make  us  look  up  to  her  as  a 
source  of  good  example  in  this  field.  The  behavior  of  most 
of  the  insects  and  animals  that  Ave  see  about  us  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  model  for  human  beings  in  the  relations  of  sex.  All  that 
we  can  get  from  nature  here  is  an  awful  warning  as  to  the 
depths  to  which  we  might  conceivably  fall.  The  promiscuous 
and  temporary  character  of  the  relations  observable  among 
most  of  the  animals  which  we  see  about  us  in  civilized  life  is 
precisely  what  we  wish  to  avoid  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women.  "21a  It  seems  necessary  in  general,  therefore,  that  the 
courses  in  biology  should  be  at  least  supplemented  by  more 
personal  and  direct  means.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  special  lectures  by  the  biology  teacher,  a  doctor  or  some 
other  competent  person.  Considering  actual  present  condi- 
tions, the  usual  custom  of  segregation  of  the  sexes  and  optional 
attendance  is  probably  wise.22 

20Phelps  (12);  Putnam   (13  and  14).     Henderson   (6),  pt  II.  ]>.  78ff.,  and 
Talmey  (16),  i>i>.  71  ft*.,  outline  courses.    See  also  A.  S.  S.  M.  P.,  Pam.  No.  2, 

i»i».  <;-s. 

"»«  Cabot  (3),  p.  118. 

"Zenner   (17)   .irives  an  account  of  such  lectures,  but  those  he  u'ives  seem 
hardly  complete  and  detailed  enough,  nor  entirely  suited  to  hie  auditors. 
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There  ia  -till  another  means  to  be  mentioned  which,  In  the 
hands  of  an  earnest  administrator,  would  seem  t»»  hav< 
possibilities,  Binee,  if  successful,  it  goes  well  to  the  the 

matter.    We  refer  to  parents1  meetings,  a1  vfhich  the  principal, 
.1  doctor,  a  minister  or  some  other  earnest  and  well  edao 
man  can  show  the  parents  the  need  and  possibility  of  gh 
their  children  instruction  in  Bex  in  the  home  and  the  desira 
bility  of  permitting  such  instruction  by  classes  and  lectures 
in  the  school.    It  assuredly  Beems  to  as  that  thi>  sort  of  educa- 
tion of  the  parents  can  go  a  Long  way  toward  removing  the  ban 
on  the  consideration  of  sex. 

Before  the  child  leaves  school  there  should  also  be  given  the 
instruction  we  have  Bpoken  of  as  coming  in  the  adolescent 
stage.  No  child  should  he  left  entirely  ignorant  of  the  funda- 
mental meaning  and  duties  of  marriage,  of  the  facts  of  prosti- 
tution and  venereal  diseases,  and  of  their  results,  foung  peo- 
ple should  he  taught  how  to  regard  these  matters  rationally. 
Perhaps  by  this  time  the  child  will  he  far  enough  developed 
so  that  a  means  not  hitherto  spoken  of,  namely,  hooks,  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  other  means.-  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  use  of  hooks  in  the  earlier  stages  is  not  of  Lrre.it 
advantage.  They  do  not  give  the  personal  touch  thai  we  be- 
lieve is  so  fundamental,  hut  oftentimes  serve  rather  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  omitting  the  personal  talk.  Mosl  books  are  one-sided; 
practically  all  of  them  are  incomplete  in  some  respect.  Many 
exaggerate  and  attempt  to  scare  the  child  into  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  the  child  should  he  told  the  real  facts  and  be  sure  of 
sympathy.'-4  Quack  hooks  and  quack  doctors  are  blamed  for 
much  of  the  worry  which  the  uninstructed  adolescent  under- 
goes. 

Besides   instruction   in   a   narrow  sense,   we   may  mention 
various    other   means    which    serve    more    indirectly    for    the 
proper  regulation  of  the  sexual  life.    Interest  and  participa 
tion  in  athletics  and  social  affairs,  in  literature,  poetry,  Ian 
guage,  religion,  and  so  on,  the  filling  of  the  youth's  mind  with 
a  lifework  and  the  directing  of  his  energies  toward  it.  ail  help 

3Morro\v  (11».  Kllis   <l».  and   I.yttlwon    (10)  nro  pxnl 
ttletoo  1 10),  pp.  82  '.'7. 
H..11  (5),  i.  pp.   108-401 
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to  ''long-circuit"  his  instinctive  tendencies  (Hall),  "subli- 
mate" his  desires  (Jones),  "transform  Ins  vital  energy" 
(Gabot). 
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A\  BXPEBIMBNT  IN  TEACHING  SEX   BYGIE] 

W  ALTER  II.  KDDY,  A.M.,  PH.D., 

iinni  of  the  Depwtmmti  <>f  Bfoiopy  fa  tin  in,,u  Bckodk  of  Com 

few   York  (Hit). 

In  1908  I  first  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  pTOPCni 
ing  to  boys  of  13  to  15  years  of  age  the  essentials  of  Bex  hy- 
giene. Feeling  that  progress  eonld  come  only  by  experimenta- 
tion, I  began  in  that  year  the  experiments  which  have  remitted 
in  the  following  method.  The  method  is  pursued  in  connection 
with  our  first  year  course  in  "Civic  Biology."  This  course 
is  required  of  all  our  first  year  boys  and  continues  for  forty 
weeks,  four  periods  per  wreek.  As  it  differs  from  the  ordin 
course  in  general  biology  only  in  the  stress  it  lays  on  biological 
processes  which  are  of  economic  importance,  the  method  devel- 
oped for  the  presentation  of  sex  hygiene  could  be  introduced 
with  equal  success  into  any  course  in  general  biology. 

The  biological  course  is  the  ideal  medium  for  this  work  for 
many  reasons.  Biological  functions  are  two  in  the  main — 
Nutrition  and  Keproduction — and  while  in  most  courses  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  explanation  of  nutrition,  it  is  a  simple 
and  natural  matter  to  restore  the  balance  by  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  other  phase.  Again,  the  best  method  of  tre 
ing  ignorance  in  sex  matters  is,  to  borrow  a  medical  figure, 
gradual  inoculation  to  the  attainment  of  immunity  rather  than 
attempted  condensation  into  one  or  two  talks  of  the  essentia h 
of  the  process  with  the  attendant  danger  of  stimulating  morbid 
curiosity  or  inducing  mental  indigestion.  The  subject  matter. 
the  method  of  presentation,  ami  the  wide  opportunity  for  com 
parative  treatment  make  a  course  in  biology  ideal  for  securing 
gradual  acquaintance  with  the  desired  facts,  and  the  very  nat- 
uralness of  their  introduction  into  such  a  course  removes  the 
feature  of  self  consciousness. 
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The  idea  of  a  biological  introduction  to  the  subject  is  of 
course,  not  a  new  one.  Most  of  those  whose  suggestions  I  have 
consulted,  however,  recommend  an  approach  to  the  subject 
through  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  sex — using  cryptogamic 
botany  as  their  medium.  I  have  always  felt  that  such  a  method 
forms  so  indirect  an  approach  and  so  adroitly  conceals  its 
purpose  as  utterly  to  defeat  its  end.  The  pupil  never  really 
grasps  the  personal,  human  application,  and  his  power  of  rea- 
soning from  analogy  is  extremely  limited  at  this  stage  in  his 
mental  growth.  At  any  rate,  the  solution  of  my  own  problem 
demanded  a  shorter  and  more  direct  method,  and  while  I  felt 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  subject  on  broad  lines  in  order 
to  clothe  it  with  its  proper  dignity  and  perspective,  I  felt  that 
the  pupil  should  realize  from  the  first  what  the  problem  was 
which  he  was  investigating. 

Another  factor  that  enters  into  a  laboratory  experiment 
with  human  beings  is  the  necessity  of  the  operator's  never 
carrying  the  experiment  to  a  stage  where  it  may  result  in  harm 
to  the  subject.  In  an  experiment  with  animals  of  a  lower  order 
we  often  determine  the  limits  of  the  experiment  by  denning 
first  its  maxima,  then  its  minima  and  selecting  the  mean.  Willi 
pupils  I  had  to  be  eternally  cautious  of  arousing  morbid  curios- 
ity in  personal  experiment  which  might  not  only  defeat  my 
purpose  but  even  result  in  bodily  injury.  This  fact  has  made 
progress  necessarily  slow,  and  the  present  method  represents 
the  result  of  successive  experiments  with  four  sections  of  boys 
of  some  200  per  section  for  the  development  of  the  method; 
and  confirmatory  experiments  with  three  other  sections  of  the 
same  size  to  establish  lines  of  criticism  and  improvement. 
In  point  of  time  the  experiments  cover  three  school  years. 
The  subjects  were  the  boys  of  my  own  classes  in  the  New  York 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

Finally,  I  do  not  present  the  method  as  ideal  or  free  from 
objection,  but  merely  as  a  record  of  progress  and  in  the  spirit 
of  research. 

Method. 

The  teaching  was  associated  with  four  distinct  phases  of  the 
biological  course  and  was  included  with  other  features  of  such 
phases. 
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A.  Flower  Study. 

B.  Animal  Reproduction. 
( '.  Baeterioloj 

D.  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  Flower  Study. 
l.    By  the  use  of  b  model  I  ftrsl  make  clear  tin*  location  and 
Bexnal  relationships  of  the  Bower  parts.    11m  following  tabs 
lation  aids  in  this  and  indicates  the  part-  to  which  attention  is 
en. 

r  Calyx— Sepals  |  protective) 

[ Comiia—  Petals  (decorarlrc  and  attract 


Pasts 

or 
Flow  Kit 


Floral  FnvcloiM's. 
(  Accessory  to 
reproduction  | 


Essential  Organs.  . 
i  Sexual  organs) 


Stamens. . . . 
(Male 
feneratire 
organs  i 


Fistil 

i  Female 
generative 
organs » 


Anther 

Filament 

Pollen  grain—  male 


Stigma 

Style 

r  ovule — female 
Orary    ;  placenta 

(  loeule 


_  Stem 

1 1  kmnection  with 

mother  plant  I 

By  laboratory  dissection  of  various  Bowers  familiarity  i- 
gained  with  the  location  and  names  of  the  above  part-  and  the 
meaning  of  sterile  oni-sexual  and  bisexual  learned  by  oo 
parison  of  actual  types.    No  stress  or  time  ia  put  upon  the 
study  of  definitions  such  as  complete,  perfect,  syngenesi 
etc.,  etc.    These  terms  are  of  no  value  excepl  abulary  t-» 

tlie  student  of  classification  in  the  pse  of  a  manual.    They 

cloud  the  ]>oint  of  view  that   I  try  to  make  apparent   from  the 

start,  viz..  that  we  are  trying  to  learn  the  method  of  reproduc- 
tion used  by  a  plant. 

2.      Tse  of  the  part-. 

Study  of  a  germinating  pollen  grain  (germinated  in  Byrnp) 

teaches  the  part-  of  this  origan  and  the  means  it  employs  to 
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transport  its  contents.  The  significance  of  shape,  male  nu- 
cleus, vegetative  nucleus,  "stickiness"  and  dryness  are  all 
considered  as  they  are  observed. 

Study  of  a  bean  pod  with  the  same  attention  to  details  of 
observation  brings  out  all  the  relationships  of  an  ovary.  Sup- 
plementary microscopic  sections  show  the  relation  of  egg  cell 
and  ovule  coats  to  the  future  seed  and  embryo.  The  first  idea 
of  mother  care  is  shown  by  analogy  in  demonstrating  pro- 
tective wrappings  and  feeding  arrangements. 

The  study  of  pollen-bearing  insects  and  the  devices  used  by 
flowers  for  the  transport  of  pollen  brings  out  the  accessory 
relations  of  the  floral  envelopes  to  the  process.  This  study  also 
arouses  curiosity  as  to  why  plants  are  so  anxious  to  transfer 
this  pollen  and  suggests  the  idea  that  cross  pollination  is  in 
some  way  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

3.  Fertilization. 

Charts  and  sections  make  clear  the  machinery  and  process 
of  bringing  the  male  nucleus  in  contact  with  the  female  nucleus, 
and  the  curiosity  aroused  as  to  pollination  is  answered  in  see- 
ing the  effects  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  male  and  female 
elements,  causing  the  latter  to  develop  into  the  baby  plant. 

At  this  stage  the  following  points  are  clear : 

(a)  The  universal  form  of  flowering  plant  reproductive 
organs  and  the  language  used  to  describe  them. 

(b)  The  necessity  of  getting  the  male  element  in  contact 
with  the  female. 

(c)  The  stress  plants  lay  on  cross  as  distinct  from  self-fer- 
tilization. 

(d)  The  machinery  of  getting  the  nuclei  in  contact. 

(e)  The  dynamic  results  of  the  stimulus  thus  applied  to  the 
egg  cell  in  producing  cell  division  and  growth  to  baby  plant. 

(f)  The  meaning  of  maternity  in  terms  of  protection  and 
nursing. 

4.  Heredity  and  hybridization. 

At  this  point  general  discussions  and  review  of  experiences 
develop 

(a)  The  meaning  of  heredity  and  hereditary  "characters." 

(b)  The  part  that  must  be  played  by  nuclei  in  transmitting 
these  characters. 
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(N.  13.    I  do  not  of  course  go  into  details  of  chromosome 

division  with  pupils  of  this  age,  hut  simply  show  by  elim'ma 
tion  that  the  nuclei  arc  the  only  media  through  which  a  b. 
plant  can  obtain  the  characters  of  its  parent 

(c)  The  significance  of  hybrids  and  hybridization  and  the 
commercial  and  economic  value  of  such  knowledge  to  man  in 
breeding. 

(d)  The  danger  of  not  securing  variation  and  response  to 
(hanged  environments  when  cross  pollination  is  prevented. 

The  lack  of  suitable  texts  in  all  this  work  I  have  overcome 
by  summarizing  on  mimeograph  sheets  the  points  I  develop  in 
a  recitation  period  and  giving  these  out  at  the  close  of  the  reci- 
tation for  study  and  review.  This  method  is,  I  believe,  better 
than  any  text,  as  it  prevents  reading  ahead,  and  allows  an  in- 
ductive development  of  each  point  in  logical  sequence. 

5.    Plant  Breeding. 

A  study  of  the  methods  in  use  by  plant  breeders  now  follows, 
and  the  role  of  such  factors  as  heredity,  hybridization,  varia- 
tion and  selection  in  the  process  is  developed  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  the  points  in  4.  Such  discussion  invariably  brings  out 
comparisons  with  animal  breeding  methods  and  paves  the  way 
for  the  division  B  of  our  method.  It  also  gives  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  natural  selection  and  evolution. 
B.    Animal  Reproduction. 

Quite  apart  from  the  study  of  zoology  in  general  I  have 
found  it  wise  to  bring  in  at  this  point  a  study  of  animal  repro- 
duction, and  the  use  of  the  fish  and  fish  hatchery  methods  per- 
mits the  development  of  the  following  topics  and  comparison- 1 

1.     Fish  and  Fish  Hatchery. 

(a)  The  location  by  dissection  of  speraiaiio  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milt. 

(b)  In  similar  manner  the  location  of  ovaries  and  the  pro- 
duction of  roe  or  eggs. 

(c)  The  law  of  uni-sexuality  in  fishes. 

(d)  The  composition  of  milt  and  the  character  of  the  mixture 
of  sperms  and  nutritive  material. 

(e)  The  parts  of  a  sperm  and  comparison  with  a  pollen 
grain. 
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(f )  The  parts  of  an  egg'  and  its  food  supply.  Comparison  at. 
this  point  with  hen 's  egg  and  ovule. 

(g)  The  machinery  of  bringing  sperm  and  egg  in  contact 
used  first  by  the  fish  hatcher  and  second  by  the  fish  itself.  The 
relation  of  this  process  to  pollination,  fertilization  and  de- 
velopment. 

(h)  The  low  maternal  interest  in  this  process  and  its  waste- 
fulness. 

2.  Development  of  an  Animal  Egg. 

Study  of  developing  frog's  eggs  in  the  laboratory  to  see 
process  of  cell  divisions  and  differentiation.  Models  help  this 
phase  of  work. 

3.  Evolution  of  Maternity. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  maternity  and  the  reduction  of 
eggs  necessary  to  secure  perpetuation  of  species  makes  an 
ideal  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  changes 
in  reproductive  processes  exhibited  by  the  higher  vertebrates. 
In  the  light  of  economy  viviparousness  and  oviparousness  are 
easily  compared  and  the  necessity  and  the  significance  of  copu- 
lation are  easily  discussed  and  elucidated. 

4.  Animal  Breeding. 

Eeview  of  plant  methods  and  extension  to  animals  is  ob- 
viously simple  at  this  stage.    Charts  showing  human  sex  ele- 
ments are  also  shown  at  this  point  and  the  relation  of  semen 
to  milt  made  clear. 
C.    Bacteriology, 

This  subject  is  introduced  here  to  show  a  simple  process  of 
reproduction,  but  in  the  main  to  teach  the  relation  of  bac- 
teria to  the  production  of  disease.  The  method  of  present- 
ment follows : 

1.  The  preparation  of  Petri  dish  cultures  and  test  tube 
cultures  and  culture  media  with  the  food  idea  prominent. 

2.  Exposure  of  these  preparations  to  various  sources  such 
as  tooth  scrapings,  nail  parings,  air,  hairs,  coins,  pencil  points, 
drinking  cup  edges,  milk,  water,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib. 

3.  Incubation  and  laws  of  conditions  favorable  and  unfav- 
orable to  growth  shown  by  experiment. 

4.  Studies  of  colonies  in  gross  and  in  smears  (alive  and 
stained)  on  slides. 
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Saving  learned  by  dired  experimentation  to  n  e  tic 

appearance,  structure,  and  conditions  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  growth,  the  di>cu^i<>n  of  effects,  and  My  di-case 
effects,  follows.    The  points  consider*' 

(a)  Demonstration  of  typhoid,  tubercular,  diphtheria, 
forms  with  the  microscope. 

(b)  Preventive  measures  and  sources  of  infection  involving 
explanation  of  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  preventive  mensui 
to  Becure  oncontaminated  food  and  drinking  supplies,  toxins 
and  antitoxins,  value  of  personal  and  civic  cleanliness,  etc., 

D.    Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene* 
In  this  work  the  points  applied  are: 

1.  A  study  of  the  disorders  of  the  mouth,  nose,  teeth  and 
throat  and  the  need  of  care  to  prevent  infection. 

2.  In  connection  with  digestion  the  intestinal  disorders  and 
the  relation  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea  to  the  same  bacterial 
influence. 

3.  Value  of  pure  food  in  connection  with  discussions  of 
nutrients  and  food  selection.    Danger  of  drinkinu 

4.  Care  of  skin  and  bathing. 

5.  Dust  and  its  relation  to  tuherculosis  and  diphtheria. 
It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to  allude  to  the  peculiar  pronei 

of  the  sexual  organs  to  infection  and  the  consequences  of  abuse 
or  infection  through  ignorance. 

Comment, 

The  above  method  proves  with  my  pupils  a  logical,  simple 
and  interesting  process  of  enlightenment.     Its  development 
results  in  a  frank  expression  of  views  and  inquiry  with  as  lit 
tie  self-consciousness  as  one  finds  in  a  body  of  scientists  when 
discussing  a  so-called  "delicate  subject."    I  attribute  a  large 
part  of  this  result  to  the  vocabulary  the  child  gains  which  en- 
ables him  to  clothe  his  inquiries  in  forms  that  do  not  embarr 
him.    Morbid  curiosity  never  apparently  develops,  due  prob- 
acy to  the  fact  that  the  question  i-  answered  almost  as  fast 
as  it  is  formulated.    The  "snicker."  "side  glance  of  consci 
entering  on  forbidden  ground"  seldom  appear  now.  and  I 

matter  of  fad  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  fear  these.    A 

rule  they  mark  a   half  knowledge  which  when  it   is   fully  en- 
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lightened  removes  the  impulse  which  generated  these  self- 
conscious  expressions.  The  increasing  frankness  of  discus- 
sion as  the  days  go  by  destroys  all  these  false-modesty  ideas 
of  the  ignorant  boy. 

I  must  warn  the  teacher  who  tries  this  method,  however,  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  watch  himself  as  to  watch  the  boy.  Diffi- 
dence, self-consciousness  on  his  part  or  the  least  indication 
that  he  feels  the  subject  indelicate  will  ruin  all  his  results.  I 
have  found  that  I  can  now  talk  calmly  and  easily  with  the  boys 
on  subjects  that  at  first  I  slurred  over  for  fear  of  showing  this 
sense  of  indelicacy.  Such  a  sense  is  our  heredity  birth-right, 
and  in  this  case  we  must  sell  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  although  the  above  method  has  been 
tried  by  a  man  with  boys,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  course 
with  certain  obvious  modifications  could  not  be  taught  by  a 
woman  to  girls.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  desirability  of  teaching 
sex  hygiene  to  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls.  The  conditions 
of  the  experiment  are  too  difficult. 

I  may  add,  finally,  that  the  same  general  plan  of  presentment 
developed  in  lecture  form  for  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  take  a  biological  course  works  out  well  in  the  cases  I  have 
personally  tried,  viz.,  with  certain  private  school  boys.  I  do 
not  recommend  this  plan,  however,  when  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine the  teaching  with  biology. 


COMMUNICATIONS    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

PRACTICE  schools   i\   UNIVERSITY   DEPARTMENTS   OF 

EDUCATION. 

This  communication  aims  to  present  s« •  of  the  results  of  an  in 

<juiry  recently  made  i»v  the  writer  concerning  the  genera]  topi 

Practice  and  Experimental  Schools  In  University  I  >cp;ii  trnrnN  «.f 
Education.  Replied  were  received  from  88  State  universities.  23 
privately   endowed    universities   and    15   Colleges,      The   data,    while 

gathered  for  our  particular  use  at  the  University  of  Texas,  indtei 
tendencies  of  a  general  Interesfin  regard  to  the  development  of  some 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  education  when  based  <>n  demonstration, 
experiment  and  practice.    Those  tendencies  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows : 

There  ix  an   increase  In  emphasis  Oft   Observation   work  '//<</  />/'" 

ticc  teaching  in  stale  unfoereities*  This  emphasis  is  also  present, 
but  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in  the  privately  endowed  uni\ 

and  colleges  included  in  the  study.     Observation   work   has   been 
started  at  Alabama,  DePauw,  Denver.  Howard,  Kentucky  and  Penn- 
sylvania universities,  and  Iteloit,  Coe  and  Karlham  colleges  sin. 
report  was  made  in  19064)9  by  Professor  George  Drayton  Stra 

Professor  F.  E.  Farrington  found  in  1908-09  that  among  ."1  univer 
sities  and  colleges,  10  required  practice  work,  14  made  it  Optional 
anil  21  did  not  have  it.    The  universities  of  North  Dakota,  PeWM 
vania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  Weiiesley  College  (which 
were  included  in  his  last  group  of  21  without  practice  teaching) 
now  pursuing  practice  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  dep. 
meats  Of  education.      In  addition,  the   University  of  Alabama,  the 

University  of  Denver  and  ('oe  College  are  now  conducting  practice 
leaching  in  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  cities.    The  I'm 

sity  of  Nevada  is  expecting  to  take  up  this  work  in  tin  near  future, 
and   Howard    I'niversity,   the   Tniversity   of   Pittsburg  and   Swarth- 

more  College  are  arranging  for  practice  work  next  year. 

■F.  K.  I'AKiiiNunv.  <;    i>.  s  i  j:  v  w    B.  Jacobs:  Otocrratitm  and  Prar. 

Hoe  TemcMmo  in  c<>u<,i>  ami  t  ntoer§it%  DtpmrimmU  >>f  WamcaHon  Tbe  rni- 
vi-sitv  of  Chicago  PreK.    1900.    t'l-.  «"     P 
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Practice  schools  are  being  organized  under  university  or  collegiate 
control  in  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  systematically  directed; 
that  the  demonstration  work  may  be  given  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
that  the  problems  in  experimental  education  may  be  worked  out  ac- 
cording to  laboratory  methods.  Farrington's  report  showed  that  12 
universities  had  practice  schools  under  university  control,  and  that 
fi  universities — Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin — had  definite  plans  for  establishing  model  practice  schools. 
Since  this  report  was  made  (1909),  the  universities  of  Kansas2  and 
Mississippi  have  postponed  their  plans  for  the  present,  and  Illinois, 
Georgia,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia  are  planning  to  establish  such 
schools  at  an  early  date. 

The  schools  so  far  established  are  called  practice  schools,  model 
schools,  elementary  schools,  university  elementary  and  high  schools, 
or  are  given  the  name  of  the  donor  or  the  name  of  a  noted  educator. 
The  number  of  grades  in  most  instances  ranges  from  the  first  to  the 
high  school  inclusive,  although  a  few  include  high  schools  only,  and 
some  others  kindergarten,  element ary  school,  high  school,  normal 
school  and  college. 

The  following  table  (/ires  a  summary  of  the  Model,  Experimental 
and  Practice  Schools  under  University  or  Collegiate  Control.  It 
includes  the  number  of  pupils,  teachers,  grades  and  cost  of  tuition 
in  each  and  a  relative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  equipment 
and  annual  maintenance.  The  conditions  vary  greatly  in  the  several 
institutions,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  costs  to  a  common 
basis  for  comparison,  since  some  amounts  include1  new  buildings, 
others  very  old  buildings,  and  a  few  additions  to  old  buildings.  In 
several  instances  the  schools  are  conducted  in  one  of  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  university.  The  figures  in  italics  refer  to  proposed  or- 
ganization or  expansion.3 

'The  University  of  Kansas  announces  the  establishment  of  practice  teaching 
this  year  in  the  Lawrence  public  schools. 

"The  material  presented  in  the  tabic  was  submitted  with  the  understanding 
that  a  report  of  the  Inquiry  would  be  published. 
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At  the  University  of  Texas  we  are  planning  to  begin  with  a  build- 
ing costing  approximately  $100,000.  Our  aim  is  to  start  with  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and  ultimately  to  expand  upward 
and  downward.  The  size  of  the  grounds,  the  buildings  and  all  equip- 
ment are  being  planned  to  admit  of  future  expansion  and  elabora- 
tion; the  building  is  to  be  a  model  for  the  state  in  lighting,  heating, 
ventilating,  library  facilities  and  laboratory  equipment.  The  course 
of  study  will  aim  to  be  of  a  type  that  the  state  can  follow.  It  will 
include  domestic  science  and  manual  arts,  and  will  not  be  confined  to 
preparatory  work  for  the  university,  but  will  aim  primarily  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  The 
student  body  is  to  be  typical  of  the  larger  public  schools  of  the  state, 
and  in  order  to  get  this  type  of  children  we  are  asking  the  state  for 
annual  maintenance  in  place  of  private  tuition,  and  we  are  planning 
to  have  a  system  of  scholarships  in  order  to  secure  a  group  of  studon  t  s 
representing  various  sections  of  the  state. 

The  school  is  to  be  equipped  and  manned  for  demonstration,  prac- 
tice and  experimental  work.  We  hope  to  make  it  the  chief  means 
of  connecting  theory  and  practice,  the  center  around  which  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  will  be  correlated,  and  the  strongest  connect- 
ing link  between  the  university  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
It  will  enable  us  to  "try  out"  our  students  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  class  management  before  we  send  them  from  the  university,  ami 
thus  will  save  the  smaller  high  schools  and  lower  schools  of  the  state 
from  being  sacrificed  as  training  and  practice  schools  for  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers. 

The  school  will  be  a  laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  will  offer  opportunities  for  educational  research,  the  testing 
of  educational  theories  and  the  accumulation  of  statistics  and  other 
data  for  the  science  of  experimental  education.  Some  of  the  ad  van 
tages  of  such  a  school  will  be  that  the  results  will  be  more  definite 
and  reliable,  since  the  conditions  may  be  controlled,  tests  repeated 
or  modified  and  a  consecutive  series  of  records  obtained  for  compara- 
tive study.  One  great  need  in  experimental  education  today  is  for 
consecutive  records  which  may  be  arranged  serially  or  chronologic 
ally,  and  a  university  experimental  school  will  enable  us  not  only  to 
open  up  various  problems,  but  will  make  it  possible  to  follow  them 
along  with  counter  or  check  tests.  For  example,  the  pupils  may  be 
grouped,  and  two  or  more  methods  of  teaching  a  particular  subject 
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iiim.v  be  paralleled  for  ;i  few  weeks  until  a  unit  «>f  snh  itter  ban 

been  completed,  and  then  definite  standardised  tests  carried  through 

i  \ear,  two  \ears  or  the  eut  ire  school  COUrse  and  results  tested.    Su-  fa 
procedure  Will  give  B  definite  btsis  for  work  in  methodology,  and  will 

throw  light  on  the  problem  of  correlation  of  Khoo]  rtodiei  and  t h«- 
value  of  continuity  In  school  subjects.    The  problema  <>f  methods  of 

teaching  are  In  the  main  empirical  problems,  and  it  is  impossible  " 
work  them  out  a  priori,  by  individual  experience!  or  by  the  nop  skip 

ami-jump  procedure  of  the  average  public  school. 
An  urgent  need  in  educational  psychology  and  experimental  eda 

cation  is  for  more  careful  exjMM-imentat  ion  and  observation  on  normal 
children  in  order  that  norms  for  comparison  may  be  established  and 
<  valuated.  This,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  mav  l>e  accomplished  bent 
by  our  universities  and  colleges  establishing  psycho  educational  labo 
ratories  in  our  practice  and  experimental  schools,  where  the  in 
structors  in  charge  may  accumulate  educational  data  and  train 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  such  work.  The  central  idea  of 
the  experimental  phase  of  our  school  will  be  to  start  all  problems  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  followed  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
when  necessary,  and  all  records  will  be  kept  on  file  permanently. 

Some  problems  which  we  hope  to  throw  into  rather  bold  relief  are 
the  grading,  reporting  and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  factors  involved 
in  the  elimination  and  retardation  of  pupils,  the  correlation  of 
subject-matter  in  the  curriculum  and  the  elements  of  time  and  eon 
tinuity  in  the  teaching  of  subject-matter.  The  value  of  the  subj. 
in  the  curriculum  for  the  pursuit  of  subsequent  subjects  will  be  tested 
experimentally  by  dividing  the  pupils  into  groups,  some  of  which  will 
pursue  certain  preparatory  studies  and  others  will  not.  and  checking 
the  effects  of  the  preparation.  For  example,  what  are  the  effect!  on 
the  study  of  French.  German  or  Spanish  when  the  student  has  had 
Latin?  When  he  has  not?  A  limited  number  of  carefully  checked 
cases  will  be  as  valuable  here  as  a  very  large  number  studied  in  a 
general  way  or  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Another  general  problem 
which  will  receive  careful  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  will 
be  an  empirical  study  of  methods  oi  locializing  the  school  by  means 
of  interclass  entertainments,  receptions,  literary  mm  icties.  .  lubs  and 

athletics.  Bmn  T.  Baldwijc. 

The  University  «>f  Texas. 
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duction by  James  J.  Putnam,  M.D*).  New  fork,  L910.  P.  91, 
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B.  S.  Talmey,  M.D.  Genesis:  A  Manual  for  the  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren in  Matter*  Sexual  (For  the  Use  of  Parents,  Teachers,  Phy- 
sicians and  Ministers).  New  York:  The  Practitioners'  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1910.    Pp.  x,  194.    |1.50. 
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One    need    nol    lie    ;i    close   i»Iimt\.t    of    |  <lti«  .1 1  iotia I    nin\. 
perceive  that  tin*  problem  of  sex  instruction  has  MtWIIttf  Mi  promi- 
nence of  late,    it  is  ;i  subject  of  discussion  not  alone  by  phj 

and   social   workers,   hut    happily,   also   In    educators,    teachers  and 

parents.  There  are  several  departmenti  in  colleges  and  In  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teacher*  thai  strive  to  give  their  student* 
some  acquaintance  with  the  biology  and  hygiene  of  sei  :  there 
era]  school  systems  in  which  a  aeriona  attempt  is  being  made  i<»  work 
out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the  Instruction  of  pupil*,  both  in  the 
grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

The  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  that  have  hern  selected  for 

consideration  does  nol  exhaust  the  publications  of  the  i»;ist  \~  months 

that  have  been  devoted  to  this  topic,  but  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 

characteristic  lines  along  which  it  is  just  now  developing.  Roughly, 
we  may  distinguish  in  it  five  types  of  treatment :  First,  essays  or 
monographs  that  discuss  the  theory  of  sex.  e.  g.,  Freud's  -Three  Con- 
tributions." or  that  set  forth  iii  an  extended  manner  some  particular 
phase  of  the  sex  problem,  e,  //..  Howard's  book  on  venereal  diseases; 

secondly,  articles  that  seek  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  problem 

and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  active  participation  in  its  solution, 

<\  </..  the  articles  by  Eliot  and  by  Schmitt.  ami  the  first  part  of  Tal- 
mey's  book:  thirdly,  articles  like  those  of  Cabot  and  of  Parkinson 
that  question  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  present  tendencies  in 
education;  fourthly,  more  or  less  ambitious  programs  of  instruction 
(Phelps,  Talmey,  Zenner,  Schmitt  and  Eliot),  and  fifthly,  the  "litera- 
ture of  warning",  or  books  designed,  like  Dowry's,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  adolescents. 

Freud's  three  essays  appear  in  the  translation  in  Substantially  the* 
same  form  as  they  originally  appeared  some  six  \ cars  ago,  save  for 
occasional  footnotes  to  indicate  modifications  or  confirmations  Of  his 

earlier  position.   The  fundamental  features  of  Freud's  psychology  of 

sex  may  thus  be  gleaned  now  by  English  readers  from  his  own  writ- 
ings.    Freud  has  shown  that  sex  instincts  play  an  extraordinary    i- 

in  the  process  of  mental  development :  that  psychoneurotic  illnesses, 
for  example,  never  occur  with  a  perfectly  normal  sexual  life;  that  the 
process  of  refining  or  'sublimating'  primitive  cravings  renders  |>os- 

sible  the  turning  of  energy  and   interest    into  manifold  channels  of 

intellectual  and  artistic  achievement,  bat  that,  with  equal  readiness, 
the  same  impulses  may  deteriorate  into  perverse  manifestations  and 
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unfortunate  aberrations.  The  thesis  that  the  whole  progress  of  civil- 
ization is  founded  on  a  sublimation  of  infantile  instincts,  particularly 
of  the  sex  instinct,  is  far-reaching  and  challenging. 

The  "first  contribution"  deals  with  sexual  aberrations,  with  devia- 
tion from  normality,  either  in  respect  to  the  sexual  object  (inversion) 
or  in  respect  to  the  sexual  aim  (fetichism,  sadism,  masochism,  etc., 
and  their  relation  to  psychoneuroses). 

The  second  essay  deals  with  infantile  sexuality,  demonstrates  the 
existence  in  early  childhood,  even  from  birth,  of  the  germs  of  the  sex 
instinct,  argues  that  the  loss  of  memory  for  childhood  must  be  at- 
tributed to  real  'repression,'  sketches  the  development  of  the  'psychic 
dams/ — loathing,  shame,  morality,  etc. —  and  the  consequent  appear- 
ance of  periods  of  latency  in  sex  development,  traces  the  function 
of  erogenic  zones,  with  particular  emphasis  on  thumb-sucking,  and 
suggests  tentative  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  mechanism  of  'sub- 
limation.' 

The  third  essay  shows  the  transformation  that  takes  place  in  the 
sexual  impulses  during  puberty.  The  impulse  is  no  longer  autoerotic, 
but  finds  its  sexual  object,  while  a  new  sexual  aim  appears — a  fusion 
of  the  diverse  partial  impulses  of  childhood.  Complete  concurrence 
of  aim  and  object  is  essential  for  normal  sexual  development.  The 
three  essays  arc  summarized  in  the  last  ten  pages.  The  exceptional 
importance  of  Freudian  psychology  for  education  and  for  personal 
hygiene  cannot  escape  the  reader.1 

Howard's  book  is  a  somewhat  rambling,  but  x^ry  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive and  possibly  extreme  presentation  of  the  prevalence,  dangers 
and  social  consequencies  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  with  a  closing 
chapter  on  the  mental  and  the  physical  value  of  continence. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface:  "The  fearful  havoc  the  diseases 
explained  in  this  book  are  making  among  the  innocent  is  due  to 
ignorance.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  book  to  destroy  forever  this  in- 
jurious ignorance.  This  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
curse  that  is  over  all  the  land." 

Even  if  Howard's  assertions  need  in  some  cases  to  be  discounted, 
the  situation  that  he  reveals  must  be  astounding  to  the  majority  of 
his  readers,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  in  a  most  emphatic  manner 
the  tremendous  need  for  a  campaign  of  public  enlightenment.     But 

'Special  treatment  of  these  applications  of  the  theory  will  be  found  in  an 
earlier  article  by  Jones  (this  Jocrnal,  Vol.  I,  p.  407). 
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in  what  way  and  to  what  dcgnv  tin  beta  here  set  forth  should  be 
utilized  in  school  instruction  remains  as  yet  a  matter  of  debate,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 

The  thesis  specifically  defended  by  our  second  group  of  ntfcion, 

/.,  Eliot,  Talinoy,  Hchmitt.  that  the  histmi,  Tottcy  of  Silen 
has  proved  a  com])lete,  lamentable  and  disastrous  failure  does  not 
appear  to  be  assailed  by  any  writers  that  have  given  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  situation.  Furthermore,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that 
the  vigorous  campaign  of  the  last  decade  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  young  in  matters  of  sex  is  slowly  conquering  the  indifference  or 
open  hostility  of  parents  and  schoolmen.  The  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  that  it  is  impossible,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  keep  the  child 
from  some  sort  of  sex  knowledge;  that,  if  left  to  chance,  this  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  most  reprehensible  character;  that  real  sex  education, 
when  properly  conducted,  entails  no  evil  results;  that  parents  as  a 
class  are  unwilling  or  too  ignorant  to  give  the  instruction  demanded, 
so  that  the  school,  as  matters  stand,  is  the  logical  avenue  for  I 
instruction.  These  statements  would,  I  think,  be  endorsed  by  all 
the  authors  that  we  have  listed. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  Cabot  nor  Parkinson,  who  are  typical 
of  the  third  tendency  in  the  recent  literature,  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  trend  of  thought  that  demands  full  instruction  in  the  school 
as  to  the  nature  of  venereal  diseases  and  that  emphasises  the  conse- 
quences of  these  social  pests.  Parkinson,  for  instance,  asks  whether 
the  modern  movement  for  plain  speaking  about  sex  is  really  remedy- 
ing matters;  whether  we  can  create  virtue  by  dwelling  on  vi 
whether  the  "plain-truth"  literature  does  not  array  one  sex  against 
the  other  and  engender  pessimism  and  cynicism.  "The  physician  is 
dealing  with  the  sore.  Can  the  educator  get  at  the  source  ?"  Sex 
ought  to  be  showTi  as  a  fundamental  dynamic  force  in  human  life 
(cf.  Freud's  doctrine  of  sublimation).  Let  us  not  "proclaim  the 
curse,  but  still  leave  the  seal  of  delicacy  upon  the  book  of  blessing." 
Incidentally,  the  page  or  two  of  questions  with  which  Parkinson 
concludes  his  article  will  stimulate  every  reader  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  these  vexed  issues. 

Dr.  Cabot's  attitude,  as  I  understand  it,  is  substantially  the  same. 
He  insists  that  sex  is  essentially  a  moral  problem,  not  an  hygienic 
one;  that  it  is  bad  morality  to  preach  virtue  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quence of  sin.    Cabot,  moreover,  contends  that  the  physicians  and 
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biologists  who  are  rushing  into  print  are  incompetent  to  lav  down  a 
course  of  sex  education :  that  is  a  pedagogical  question,  and  must  be 
settled  by  educators. 

In  the  light  of  this  contention,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  find  in 
our  fourth  group  among  those  who  have  tried  to  lay  down  a  course 
of  instruction  two  physicians,  Talmey  and  Zenner;  two  teachers, 
Miss  Phelps  and  Miss  Schmitt,  and  a  prominent  educational  leader, 
Dr.  Eliot.  It  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  inspection  of  their 
proposals  that  the  teachers  know  better  than  the  physicians  how  to 
plan  a  course,  but  it  may  not  be  altogether  a  matter  of  chance  that 
Ihe  course  of  instruction  that  is  both  ambitious  and  successful  has 
been  developed  by  a  teacher  of  biology. 

Dr.  Zenner,  it  should  be  said,  makes  no  pretence  to  special  peda- 
gogical attainments:  he  simply  sets  forth  in  his  book  the  results  of 
an  'experiment'  conducted  by  himself  and  by  a  woman  physician  in 
giving  sex  talks  in  a  Cincinnati  public  school.  His  own  talk  was  very 
brief,  and  not  so  well  adapted  as  it  might  have  been  to  the  age  and 
training  of  his  auditors,  yet  the  effect,  he  says,  was  undeniably  good. 
Two  talks  to  college  boys  are  also  reported,  the  one  on  sexual  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  (quackery,  masturbation,  continence)  ;  the  other 
on  social  diseases.  In  the  remainder  of  his  book,  Professor  Zenner 
discuses  the  feasibility  of  sex  instruction :  he  believes  oral  better 
than  book  instruction;  he  would  have  the  teacher  co-operate  with  the 
physician,  and  he  would  begin  instruction  in  childhood  and  reinforce 
it  at  puberty. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge.  Dr.  Talmey  never  tried  out  his  scheme  of 
sex  instruction,  which  is  obviously  so  technical  as  to  be  impossible 
in  the  school,  at  least  so  far  as  "Lessons"  three  and  four  are  con- 
cerned. However,  the  general  plan  sounds  reasonable.  The  first  so- 
called  lesson  concerns  the  period  from  birth  to  four  years,  and  con 
sists  simply  in  protective  hygiene  (bathing,  sleeping  arrangements, 
circumcision,  prevention  of  early  onanism,  etc.).  Positive  instruc- 
tion of  an  incidental  character  begins  in  the  second  period — 4  to 
7  years — and  consists  in  straightforward  answers  to  the  child's 
inquiries.  Talmey  approves  Carlton's  view  that  the  proper  naming 
of  the  parts  of  the  pelvic  region  should  be  used  from  the  day  the  child 
is  born. 

Lessons  three  and  four,  designed  for  children  7  to  10  and  10  to  13 
years,  respectively,  set  forth  the  details  to  be  taught  concerning  re- 
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production  in  pkuiti  and  reproduction  in  animals.    Lesson  rive,  for 

children  aged  13  to  Itf,  trout*  of  menstruation  and  masturbation. 
while  the  tinal  lesson,  for  tho  vcars  Hi  to   Is.  explains  the  dangers 

of  vi'iicivmI  diseases.   The  merits  of  tins  boot  an  to  bt  tool  bi  baa 
main  outlined  <>f  the  scheme  and  In  occasional  sagaj 
faults,  aside  from  the  difficulty  oi  carrying  out  the  iatalk  of  nan 
program,  are  noticeable  In  numerous  misspellings.  #•.  -  -  u«i  ami 

of  Krnopelin.  ami  in  a  slovenly  style. 

Miss  Srlimitt  does  not  try  to  specify  a  program  in  detail,  hut 

with  approval  that  arranged  by  Roller,    in  general,  she  distinguishes 

not  five,  hut   tWO  chief  periods — the  prepubertal  and  the  postpuh 
tal.     Daring  the  former  a  course  of  scientific  objeetivo  instrm tion 

in  sex  should  he  Incorporated  In  the  nature  study  work  of  the  grata 
and  Bopplemented  by  anfficienl  anatomy  and  physiology  to  make  pos- 
sible the  presentation  of  sex  hygiene,  at  least  in  an  elementary  man- 
ner. There  need  he  no  segregation  of  classes  daring  this  work,  ami 
all  gruesome  details  should  be  excluded.    During  the  postpubertal 

]  eriod,  instruction  in  the  high  school  should  put  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  ethical  phases  of  sex. 

Dr.  Hliot  feels  that  no  one  can  at  this  time  lay  down  I  final  pro 
gram  Of  sex  instruction:  that  will  take  a  long  period  of  experimen- 
tation. However,  the  following  principles  are.  he  thinks.  alread\ 
established:  The  necessary  knowledge  must  be  developed  by  "ample 
and  prolonged  teaching  Of  natural  history,"  to  include  demonstra- 
tions of  the  various  modes  of  transmitting  life  (cell  division,  <  rtww- 
fertilization,  pollen  currying,  etc.),  and  so  contrived  as  to  convex 
to  children  a  large  stock  of  objective  notions  about  reproduction 
before  the  period  of  Special  sensitivity  arrives.  To  meet  the  m 
of  those  Who  leave  school  early,  the  elementary  facts  of  sex  hygiene 
should  be  taught  to  all  children  just  before  they  reach  the  age  limit 
of  compulsory  education.  While  the  etVcct  OH  the  body  of  social 
diseases  should  be  given  in  the  high  school,  the  emphasis  should  bo 
given  to  the  "study  of  the  normal  functions  <>f  the  human  l>ody  in 
health."  Chastity,  continence  and  allied  moral  facton  should  be 
developed  by  home,  church  and  school. 

At    the    Michigan    State    Normal    College   I    COUrse  of   instruction 
especially  designed   for  prospect iv<>  teachers  has  been  developed  and 

presented  with  marked  success  i\\  Mias  Jessie  Phelps.  This  special 
course  follows  two  preliminary  courses  in  hygiene-  the  first  on  In- 
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fant  Diet  and  the  second  on  General  Hygiene.  The  special  course  itself 
is  "grounded  in  the  science  of  biology,"  and  "develops  into  the  science 
of  sociology."  It  is  concerned,  first,  with  the  study  of  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  sex ;  secondly,  with  the  development  of  the  human  be- 
ing from  the  ovarian  egg  to  advanced  adolescence ;  thirdly,  with  the 
needs  and  methods  of  instructing  children  in  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental biological  laws  of  life,  and  fourthly,  with  such  sociological 
questions  as  courtship,  marriage,  eugenics,  heredity  and  prostitu- 
tion. Miss  Phelps  is  particularly  insistent  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  approach  through  biology,  in  that  it  gives  objectivity  and  pro- 
vides a  vocabulary.  The  teacher's  attitude  must  be  that  of  natural- 
ness, with  no  apologetics  and  but  little  'preaching.'  The  pathological 
aspects  are  treated  briefly,  but  frankly.  We  trust  the  time  may  come 
when  such  courses  as  this  may  be  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  all 
normal  schools  and  college  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Only  by  the  instruction  of  the  school  children  of  today  can  we  bring 
about  the  enlightenment  of  the  parents  of  tomorrow,  and  only  by 
the  training  of  their  teachers  can  we  bring  about  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  in  commendation  of  two  books  by 
Dr.  Lowry  that  are  designed  to  be  read  to,  or  read  by,  boys  or  girls 
between  10  and  14.  These  little  volumes  convey  a  limited  amount  of 
information  on  matters  sexual,  which  is  enmeshed  in  a  series  of  nine 
or  ten  "Talks"  supposedly  given  by  a  mother  to  her  daughter  and  by 
a  father  to  his  son.  The  general  plan  is  to  pass  by  steps  from  fertili- 
zation in  plants  to  the  rudiments  of  reproduction  in  fishes  and  birds, 
and  thus  to  lead  to  human  reproduction.  The  advice  in  these  talks 
is  not  limited  to  sex  hygiene,  but  touches  also  on  digestion,  constipa- 
tion, care  of  the  teeth,  sleep,  etc.  In  general,  the  style  of  treatment 
strikes  me  as  excellent  for  the  ages  for  which  the  books  are  intended. 
It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  absence  of  sentimentality.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  see  how  any  parent  could  object  to  giving  at  least  this  degree 
of  sex  information  to  the  preadolescent  child.  G.  M.  W. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

What  has  health  to  do  with  morality?  Do  matters  of  food,  drink 
and  rest  have  ethical  import?  There  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
HEALTH  AND  practical  people  to  think  and  act  as  if  ethics  had 
MORALITY.  nothing  to  do  with  commonplace  things.  Take  the 
matter  of  food.  The  daily  paper  says  that  a  man  has  eaten  poison, 
and  we  pronounce  it  suicide,  one  of  the  greatest  breaches  of  moral 
law.  In  another  column  is  the  eulogy  of  a  prominent  citizen  who  has 
reached  an  untimely  end  in  a  common  way — to  put  it  in  plain 
English — by  wrong  eating.  These  two  men  have  shortened  their  lives, 
perhaps,  by  the  same  number  of  years.  On  the  one  we  heap  our  dis- 
approbation; the  other  we  mourn  with  sympathy  and  affectionate 
remembrance.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  cases? 
The  first  was  sudden ;  the  second  was  gradual.  The  essential  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  rate  of  the  killing  process.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
single  act  of  gross  violence;  in  the  other  a  thousand  acts  naturally 
linked  with  cumulative  effect,  but  in  both  cases  the  penalty  was 
death. 

It  is  a  good  fortune  that  eating  is  one  of  the  fundamental  pleasures 
of  life.  Wretched  the  man  who  has  to  eat  merely  for  the  sake  of  sus- 
taining the  body !  But  know  how  insinuating  the  temptation  is — to 
eat  too  much,  to  eat  too  frequently,  to  eat  too  rapidly,  to  eat  too 
great  variety,  to  eat  when  tired,  to  eat  when  angry,  to  eat  when  we 
work,  to  eat  improperly  prepared  food,  to  eat  to  please  the  cook  or 
the  hostess,  to  eat  for  good-fellowship,  to  eat  the  sweets,  to  eat  the 
sours,  to  eat  the  hot,  to  eat  the  cold,  to  eat  the  fat,  to  eat  the  rich,  to 
eat  the  stimulating,  to  eat  the  soothing,  to  eat  to  save,  to  eat  to  tickle 
the  palate,  even  to  eat  to  eat.  Likewise,  in  drink,  rest,  exercise  and 
work  there  is  ever  present  the  temptation  to  do  that  which  is  not  good 
for  the  system.  The  message  of  the  teacher  of  the  present  generation 
should  be  that  health  is  a  moral  obligation,  and  there  is  no  other  dis- 
cipline which  can  impress  that  fact  more  effectively  than  applied 
psychology.  C.  E.  8. 

«n> 
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At  the  annual  conference  of  the  English  Child  Study  Society,  held 
last  July,  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  discussion  was  that  of 
PROGRESS  IN  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
SEX  HYGIENE,  a  note  of  disappointment  and  impatience  in  some  ac- 
counts of  the  meeting,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  so  much  talking 
around  the  question  is  symptomatic  of  a  disposition  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter.  The  teacher  shrinks  from  such  a  delicate 
subject,  pleading  lack  of  preparation,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  phy- 
sician. The  physician  realizes  that  occasional  talks  on  personal 
hygiene  are  insufficient,  and  points  out  that  this  is  a  moral  rather 
than  medical  question.  The  clergyman  thinks  the  state  of  affairs  is 
shocking,  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  avers  that  the  sub- 
ject lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent,  and  should  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  privacy  of  the  home.  Yet  all  realize  that  not  one 
parent  in  ten  is  fitted  for  the  task.  Thus  the  burden  is  thrown  back 
on  the  teacher,  who  must  train  parents  in  the  way  they  should  bring 
up  their  children.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  ardent  souls  grow 
impatient  with  these  discussions.  Ami  yd  there  is  progress.  The 
inertia  of  tradition  and  prejudice  is  too  ureal  to  yield  in  a  moment. 
The  very  fact  thai  the  subject  is  discussed  at  all  in  such  a  meeting  is 
a  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign.  It  is  only  through  widespread  pub- 
lication of  such  discussions  that  the  public  can  be  aroused  to  the  de- 
sirability of  making  some  provision  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
in  the  fundamental  life  processes,  and  thus  removing  the  excuse  of 
unprepa  redness.  J.  C.  B. 

It  is  stated  in  the  daily  press  that  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  is  to 
oj>en  a  dance  hall  in  one  of  the  congested  districts  of  the  city.  Dance 
halls  certainly  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  young  nirls,  and  it  is 
argued  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  their  amusement  in  healthful, 
pleasant  quarters,  under  clean,  decent  supervision,  rather  than  fre- 
quent the  malodorous  and  disreputable  vice  traps  into  which  they 
are  now  lured.  If  the  experiment  proves  successful,  a  number  of 
such  dance  halls  will  be  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

A  party  of  scientists  composed  of  Professor  J.  S.  Haldane  and  Dr. 
Douglas  of  Oxford  University,  Kngland,  Professor  Yandell  Hender- 
son of  Yale,  and  Professor  IOdward  C.  Schneider  of  Colored*}  College 
have  been  spending  the  summer  on  Pike's  Peak,  studying  the  effect 


NOTKS    AM.    \I,\VH. 

upon  1  lit'  human   organism  Of  B    prolonged   >u\    in  ;i   hi^h   altitude. 

'i  ii.-\  are  all  experienced  physiologists,  mho  bare  given  rspc<  ,.ii  at  ten 

linn  tO  111  is  lllbject,  A&d  the\   ireW  Supplied  with  the  latest  and  most 
elaborate  apparatus   for  measuring  physiological  <  hattgts.     At    the 

end  of  the   first    twn   weeks   the   red    blood   , m  pusrles  show  |  «l    |    \ery 
considerable  inerease  in  nnniher.  and  there  was  c\  idem  e  i 

adaptation  <>f  the  organism  to  the  rarifled  atmoephere    tacordftsj 

to  I>r.   Douglas,  their  observations,  which  will  be  published   in  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Societx.  were  liighh   sal  ista.  t«>i  \  .  and  will 
Bettfe  main  disputed  points  in  respirat  ion. 

President    William  T.  Foster  of  Keed  Coll.  gan,  who  has 

made  several  studies  in  the  relationship  between   II  life  as 

variously  defined  and  college  studies,  and  who  im  hided  tlic  results 
of  some  of  these  in  his  recent  book  on  the  "Administration  of  the 
College  Curriculum"  (Houghton  MiHlin  Company),  writes  us  as 
follows:  "I  find  increasing  interest  in  this  subject  of  research,  be- 
cause throughout  the  long  history  of  education  we  have  had  such  a 
surfeit  of  mere  opinion  in  this  field.  I  am  further  interested  because 
the  American  College  during  the  past  decade  has  met  such  a  fire  of 
adverse  criticism,  and  because  this  seems  to  be  justified,  if  at  all, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  college  students  of  today  do  not  regard 
achievement  in  scholarship  as  the  main  interest  of  their  college  work. 
It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  incentives  to  intelleetual  Sflsff  are 
highly  needed  in  American  colleges.  I  doubt  if  we  can  provide  a 
better  incentive  than  far-reaching  statistical  evidence  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  positive  correlation  between  success  in  college  studies  and 
the  kinds  of  success  in  life  which  young  men  hope  to  attain.  If  there 
is  any  such  positive  correlat  ion.  we  ought  to  find  that  out.  or  dis- 
cover what  is  the  cause  of  fhejdiscrepancy  between  the  standard- 
achievement  we  set  up  in  college  and  the  standards  men  tind  in  the 
life  beyond  commencement."  Dr.  Foster  is  continuing  his  studies 
OD  this  subject,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  results  of  similar 
studies  elsewhere. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  lias  recently  authorized  the  establish 
ment  of  a  demonstration  and  practice  Sthosl  at  the  Cnm-i-  in  if 
Wisconsin,  and  a  suitable  building,  to  cost  a  {.proximately  *KM>,0OOf 
i  ill  be  erected  at  once  to  house  ;«  secpndary  school  of  six  grades.   The 
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university  has  already  taken  over  the  Wisconsin  Academy  at  Madi- 
son as  the  nucleus  of  the  school. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg  has  estab- 
lished a  "Saturday  Class"  for  the  training  of  teachers  now  in  service 
who  desire  to  secure  certificates  under  the  new  Pennsylvania  School 
law. 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  has  inaugurated  in 
its  system  of  normal  schools  a  plan  of  specialization  in  the  training 
of  teachers  that  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  phase  of  the  general 
movement  toward  specialized  vocational  training.  The  plan  is  to 
have  particular  emphasis  laid  upon  training  in  music  at  Potsdam, 
in  music  and  drawing  at  Fredonia,  in  agriculture  at  Brockport  and 
Cortland,  in  library  work  and  agriculture  at  Geneseo,  in  commer- 
cial work  at  Plattsburg  and  in  industrial  subjects  at  Buffalo. 

Vocational  Education.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Bennet.  Published 
in  five  issues  a  year  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  Vol.  I, 
No.  1.  Subscription  price,  $1.50.  We  welcome  very  heartily  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  journal  with  an  excellent  promise  in  a  large  field. 
"Its  desire  is  to  co-operate  with  and  be  helpful  to  the  great  number 
of  educators,  men  of  affairs,  manufacturers,  social  reformers,  labor 
leaders  and  others  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  and  especially 
that  side  of  such  education  which  prepares  men  directly  for  voca- 
tions." The  first  number  opens  with  an  article  by  President  Edmund 
J.  James  on  "Vocational  Education  and  Its  Future."  One  of  its 
most  valuable  sections  is  that  entitled  "Of  Current  Interest,"  which 
is  a  general  review  of  the  situation  in  vocational  education  at  the 
present  time. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
will  hold  its  fifth  annual  convention  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  November  2, 
3  and  4.  Opportunity  will  here  be  given  to  see  Cincinnati's  provisions 
for  industrial  education.  Papers,  addresses  and  discussions  on  prac- 
tical problems  of  industrial  training  by  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion are  on  the  program. 


We  desire  in  (Jill  the  attention  of  oaf  reader*  to  the  aerie*  of 

Educational    Psychology    Monographs,   four  of  which  have  alr« 
been   issnc<l.     Professor  (Juj    HontrOM  Whipple,  of  «  orncll   01 

sit y.  hae  contented  i<>  aaeuine  the  editorial  direction  of  He  m 

and  prospective  contributors  arc  invitfcl  U)  COffimpOBd  with  him  In 
regard  to  details.  The  leriei  affordl  an  opportunity  foff  tin-  puhii 
cation  of  more  extended  experimental  ami  theoretical  contributions 

to  education  than  can  i>e  accommodated  within  Ike  limits  of  1 

magazine,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  eordial  support  of  investigators 

and  of  the  educational  public. 

The  teachers'  institute  as  a  means  of  Instruction  and  inspiration 
seems  to  be  losing  favor  in  many  quarters.    Wisconsin  and  Mime 
sota  have  substituted  summer  schools  of  six  weeks,  while  New  York 
has  abolished  its  system  without  at  present  providing  any  substitute. 
The  institute  was  originally  designed  to  assist  those  teachers,  el 
cially  in  the  rural  communities,  who  entered  upon  their  work  with 
little  or  no  professional  preparation.     Nowadays,  when  even  tie 
teacher  of  the  district  school  must  have  some  preliminary  training, 
the  need  for  the  old-fashioned  institute  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  worth  the  time  and  money  that  it  costs. 
Possibly  the  university  summer  school  will  come  more  and  more  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  logical  substitute  for  the  institute.    \\ '«•  1 
that  the  school  authorities  in  several  enterprising  cities  offer  pre- 
miums or  scholarships  to  induce  their  teachers  to  undertake  maimer 
work. 

The  Atlantic  Educational  Journal  enters  upon  its  seventh  year 
with  the  September  number  under  a  new  editorial  management. 
Journal  is  conducted  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Buchholz,  with  the  advisory  conn 
sel  of  Prof.  E.  F.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Miss  Isobel 
Davidson,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Inst  met  ion,  Baltimore  Count  \  ; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Gambrill,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Prof.  John 
W.  Hall,  University  of  Cincinnati ;  I  >r.  Frank  A.  Manny,  Principal 
Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School;  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Super- 
visor of  Grammar  Schools,  Baltimore  County ;  Dr.  James  Y.  Joyner. 
State  Superintendent  of  North  Carolina,  and  Miss  Rose  I.  Conway, 
Illustrator.    The  September  Dumber  contatne  important  articles  on 
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current  school  topics,  and  should  commend  itself  strongly  to  practical 
educators. 

The  Teacher  is  a  new  educational  free  lance  issued  monthly  by 
"The  Light"  Publishing  Co.,  616  E.  181st  street,  New  York  City. 
50  cents  per  year.  The  following  it  is  platform  :  1.  Representation 
of  the  teaching  force  in  the  Board  of  Education.  2.  Promotion  of 
teachers  and  principals  based  upon  experience,  general  culture,  par- 
ticipation in  political-social-economic  progress,  and  critical,  con- 
structive and  experimental  work  in  educational  science.  3.  An  edu- 
cational system  wherein  responsibility  for  any  defect  may  be  defin- 
itely and  quickly  placed  upon  the  proper  official.  4.  More  initiative 
for  teachers  and  principals  and  abolition  of  petty  supervision.  5. 
The  basing  of  all  educational  laws  and  principles  upon  experimental 
pedagogy,  rather  than  upon  some  official's  commands  or  whims.  6. 
The  doing  away  with  nervous  strain  and  unnecessary  clerical  work 
in  teaching.  7.  Elimination  of  caprice  in  the  discretionary  power  of 
officials.  8.  Access  by  teachers  to  all  official  records.  9.  Participa- 
tion by  teachers  in  the  election  of  principals  and  superintendents. 

The  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics, 
which  is  to  report  at  the  next  triennal  meeting  of  the  International 
Mathematical  rongress,  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  (England)  in  1912, 
met  in  Milan  on  September  18-20  to  take  stock  of  the  work  thus  far 
accomplished. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  441  .John  R.  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  continuing 
his  investigation  of  arithmetical  abilities  by  means  of  the  Courtis 
standard  tests.  During  the  past  six  months  18,000  copies  of  the 
tests  have  been  disposed  of,  and  from  these  returns  standard  scores 
for  the  different  grades  are  being  tabulated.  Mr.  Courtis  is  now  in- 
terested in  determining  standard  yearly  growths  in  arithmetical 
ability.  The  measurement  of  the  actual  effect  produced  by  a  year's 
effort  in  several  hundred  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  experimental  pedagogy.  Other 
problems  upon  which  light  may  be  thrown  by  these  tests  are  the 
comparative  value  of  different  methods  of  drill  in  arithmetic,  the 
extent  to  which  work  in  any  other  subject  transfers  to  arithmetical 
ability  and  the  degree  to  which  arithmetical  aptitudes  are  inherited. 
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Mr.  COUrtll  is  frilling  U)   furnish  copies  of  I  tic*  standard   texts  at    tin* 
actual  <  nsi  of  printing  and  <list  rilmt  ion. 

I  m-.  .1.  ( tarleton  Bell  will  deliver  a  course  of  four  lectnrei  on  "Cob- 
temporary  Movements  Is  Bdnc&tten"  before  the  Brooklyn  [naMtiki 

of  Arts  and  Sciences  mi  October  24  ;mi<1  inCCCedinfl  Th.-.|,i\>.     ffcfl 

subjects  treated  will  he  "Kind's  Tests  of  Intelli^em ■•-.  "      Mciimann's 
Studies   in    Mental   Aptitudes  and    Capaciti.  3   BCfe'l    Bttldfcl   in 

the   l»s\«liol«»u\    Of  Statement"  and   "<   hitchi    Kdmalional   A«  t  i\  itien 
in  Kurope." 

Prof.  Albrecht   Uethe.  of  Strashurj:.  well  known  for  his  stud 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  has  accepted  a  rail  as  profeMOT 
of  physiology  at  Kiel. 

At  Cornell  University,  Dr.  Gny  M.  Whipple  lms  been  advanced  to 

an  assistant  professorship  of  the  higher  grade,  with  tie-  ion 

-educational  psychology,"  in  place  of  "the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion." 

Dr.  \Y.  C.  Bnediger,  assistant  professor  of  educational  psychology 
in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  George  Washington  University,  has 

been  advanced  to  a  professorship  in  that  institution. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  1911. 

(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

Alfred  Binet  et  Th.  Simon.  La  Mesure  du  Developpement  de  Vin- 
telligence  chez  les  jeunes  enfants.  Reprint  from  Bulletin  de  la 
soci6t6  libre  ponr  PStude  psychologique  de  l'enfant,  11th  year. 
April,  1911.    Pp.  187-248. 

A  full  restatement  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  Binet-Simon 
tests,  including  several  important  changes  from  the  1908  order  and 
procedure.  Each  year  has  now  five  tests,  and  provision  is  made  for 
15-year-old  subjects  and  for  adults.    Review  will  follow. 

Louis  B.  Blan,  Ph.D.  A  Special  Study  of  the  Incidence  of  Retarda- 
tion.   New  York :  Teachers  College,  1911.    Pp.  111.    f  1. 

An  attempt  to  measure  the  relative  frequency  of  non-promotion 
in  the  grades  of  the  public  school.  A  study  was  made  of  the  records 
of  the  "initial  starters"  who  have  persisted  in  the  present  grammar 
grades  of  Plainfield,  East  Orange,  Paterson,  Elizabeth  and  one  dis- 
trict of  New  York  City,  and  the  author  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
particular  grade  in  which  pupils  tend  to  be  retarded.  The  hardest 
grade  was  found  to  be  the  seventh. 

William  Brown,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  The  Essentials  of  Mental  Measure- 
ment. Cambridge,  England:  The  University  Press,  1911.  Pp. 
vii,  154. 

A  technical  discussion  of  the  theory  of  measurement  applied  to 
mental  traits,  including  the  logic  and  mathematics  of  the  psycho- 
physical methods  and  of  the  theory  of  correlation.  This  contribu- 
tion to  quantitative  psychology  is  adapted  from  the  author's  doc- 
torate thesis  on  the  use  of  correlation  in  psychology,  and  is  designed 
for  use  by  advanced  students  of  experimental  and  educational  psy- 
chology. 

Lucien  Cellerier.  Esquissc  d'unc  science  pedagogique.  Paris: 
Felix  Alcan,  1910.    Pp.  xiv,  393.    7.50  fr. 

A  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  teaching.     "Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  insisted  too 
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strongly  upon  psychological  analysis.  •  •  •  It  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Psychology  is  for  the  teacher  what  anatomy  and  physiology 
are  for  the  physician."  The  author  considers  first,  as  the  factors  of 
education,  the  child,  the  environment  and  the  educator,  and  secondly, 
the  process  of  education,  including  the  mode  of  action  of  tl,.  .  h  ator 
and  the  object  of  education. 

Txyrus  Delta  Oof  r  m  \  \ .  P 1 1 . 1  > .  ffc  Social  Composition  of  the  Teach- 
\mg  Population*  New  York :  Teactos  OoltafB,  1M1.  Pp.87,  fi. 

"The  specific  problems  treated  are  the  economic  level  and  condi- 
tions from  which  teachers  come,  their  i§e  and  sex  distributions,  tin- 
nationality  factor  and  the  group  interrelationships  of  salan.  posi- 
tion, training  and  experience. 

Charles  Henry  Kkyes,  Ph.D.  Progress  Through  the  Grades  of  City 
Schools.  A  st\uhf  of  Accelcratio)i  ami  .Irreai.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  1911.    Pp.  79.    f  1. 

"Potential  accelerates  are  present  in  our  schools  in  very  large  num- 
bers, comprising  from  one- fourth  to  one-third  of  all  pupils  above  the 
first  grade.  The  average  accelerate,  under  favorable  conditions,  has 
the  capacity  to  gain  from  one  year  in  seven  to  two  years  in  nine  of 
the  traditional  city  school  course.  The  number  of  such  pupils  is  to 
considerable  as  to  demand  that  special  provision  be  made  in  every 
school  system  for  freeing  their  progress  through  the  schools.  This 
service,  whether  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  special  teachers  or  special 
classes  and  in  a  differentiated  curriculum,  is  too  important  for 
society  to  neglect.  While  protection  against  the  subnormal  is  im- 
portant, and  genuine  training  for  the  rank  and  file  is  imperative  un- 
der any  form  of  government,  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  the 
element  that  is  to  furnish  leadership  in  all  our  activities  is  the  most 
important  educational  function  of  a  democracy." 

I'.    Macii.     Die  dvr  Kmpfindiingen   und  das   Vrrhaltnis  &09 

Pkf$t§ohm  zum  Psychischcn.  Bechate  \cnnehrte  Anil. !•_:••■    feaa: 
Gustav Fischer,  191 1 .    Pp.  \i.  ttS.    K.&    GMb.lL 6. 

It  is  almost  90  jpetll  rilM  the  first  edition  of  this  stimulating 
work  came  from  the  press.    The  great  mathematical  j 
ring  the  Kantian  metnphvsical  psych  nnk  out  bold  I  >  with  an 

appeal  to  thfl  facts  Of  experience  and  undertook  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  data  of  ]>erception.  While  his  monism  may  not  be  so  free  from 
metaphysics  as  he  wishes  us  to  believe,  all  discussion  of  sense  per- 
ception as  the  basis  of  all  mental  activity  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and. 
with  the  critical  comments  of  this  sixth  edition,  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  even  studenl  of  >gy. 
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Charles  H.  Olin.    Phrenology.    Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing 
Co.,  1911.    Pp.  169. 

This  book  is  fairly  typical  of  the  riotous  crop  of  mental  weeds 
which  the  seed  of  the  old  faculty  psychology  sends  forth  when  it  falls 
upon  the  fertile  soil  of  the  phrenologist's  imagination. 

Clarence  Arthur  Perry.     Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.     2sew 
York:   Charities  Publication   Committee,   1910.     Pp.   xiv,   423. 

|1.25. 

The  results  of  an  inquiry  carried  on  by  the  Kussell  Sage  Founda- 
tion with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  school  property  after  day-class 
hours.  Treats  of  evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  school  play- 
grounds, public  lectures,  evening  recreation  centers,  social  centers, 
etc.  Illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and  charts.  Designed  to 
show  what  is  being  done  in  various  cities,  how  it  was  done  and  what 
it  cost.    A  valuable  compilation. 

William  Louis  Rabenort,  Ph.D.    Spinoza  as  Educator.    New  York: 
Teachers  College,  1911.    Pp.  87.    $1. 

A  painstaking  study  of  the  educational  implications  of  Spinoza's 
philosophy. 

Henry  Suzzallo.    The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic.    Teachers 
College  Record,  12:  No.  2,  March,  L911.    Pp.  70.    30  cents. 

A  masterly  presentation  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  elementary 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  It  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
primary  teacher. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

david  mum, 

Cnmntixsinm  r  of  MMOSKM  for  Uassat >hU8*  tts. 

Within  recent  years  the  term  "vocational  education"  In- 
come into  fairly  common  use  as  designating  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion whose  control ling  purpose  is  to  give  preparation  for  rec- 
ognized callings  or  groups  of  related  callings.  Medical  and 
other  forms  of  professional  training,  education  for  the  various 
commercial  occupations,  specialized  preparation  for  the  v;i ri 
ous  trades  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  agricultural  education, 
nautical  education,  and  training  for  the  arts  of  the  household — 
these  are  all,  where  organized  toward  a  preconceived  end  of 
efficiency  in  useful  employment,  forms  of  vocational  education. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  vocational  edu- 
cation has  always  existed  and  is  now  universal.  All  persons, 
except  infants,  the  aged  and  other  helpless  members  of  society. 
have  always  had  to  exert  some  strength,  skill  or  cunning  in 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  for  this  they  have  had  to  have 
preparation,  based  on  active  bodily  and  mental  powers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  experience,  accidentally  or  systematically 
acquired,  on  the  other.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "unskilled  labor,' '  but  there  is  much  brawn  and  ex 
rience  in  the  labor  markets  of  the  world  which  is  available  for 
fairly  ready  transfer  to  various  occupations  requiring  only  the 
more  common  forms  of  strength,  skill  and  intelligence — quali- 
which  are  more  or  less  automatically  produced  through  the 
growth  processes  which  bring  native  instincts,  like  imitation, 
into  conjunction  with  society's  CQStOOia. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  vocational  education  of  a  more  or  less 
purposeful  sort  has  long  existed.    It  would  seem  almost  justi- 
fiable to  designate  as  a  teaching  instim  t  the  widespread  dispo- 
sition of  elder  workers  in  all  ages  to  enlist  in  useful  employ- 
can 
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ments,  first  by  suggestion  and  then  by  coercion,  the  efforts  of 
children.  The  learning  instincts  of  youth  are  commonly  com- 
plemented, in  the  social  order,  by  the  teaching  instincts  of 
maturity,  manifested  by  parents  and  others  in  the  social 
environment.  The  rites  of  initiation,  while  often  religious  or 
cultural  in  their  purposes,  not  infrequently  had  an  intimate 
bearing  on  some  vocational  capacity,  like  that  of  soldier, 
hunter,  sailor,  craftsman,  tiller  of  the  soil  or  household  worker. 
It  is  a  matter  of  well-established  history  that  the  vocational 
education  of  the  Middle  Ages — that  of  the  professional  orders 
(priestly,  military,  medical,  etc.),  commercial  guilds  and  crafts 
guilds — Was  the  most  elaborate  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  was 
fortified  and  elaborated  not  only  by  the  customs  and  ideals  of 
the  periodj  but  by  carefully  worked  out  legislation. 

When,1 therefore,  we  discuss  current  problems  of  vocational 
education  it  should  be  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  wide- 
spread historic  and  contemporaneous  existence  of  more  or  less 
imperfect,'inadequate  and  decadent  forms  of  such  education. 
Our  discussion  assumes  the  probable  evolution  of  specialized 
agencies,  viz.,  vocational  schools,  to  procure  training  which 
modern  social  conditions  demand  and  for  which  existing  agen- 
cies other  than  schools  seem  inadequate.  We  should  further* 
more  recognize  that  for  certain  forms  of  vocational  education^ 
e.  g.y  medical,  legal,  theological,  normal,  engineering,  military, 
and  some:comnieicial,  the  usefulness  of  specific  schools  as  sup- 
planting or  suplementing  the  clumsy,  if  not  futile,  methods  of 
apprenticeship  or  educationally  unsystematic  participation  in 
the  simpler  stages  of  the  employment  has  long  been  accepted. 

The  modern  demand  is  not  for  vocational  schools  for  the 
so-called  professional  callings,  for  which,  in  the  main,  sys- 
tematic preparation  is  now  begun  at  the  mature  age  of  18  to 
22 ;  it  is  for"  schools  which  shall  give  ordered  and  effective  voca- 
tional training  for  younger  learners— those  from  13  to  18 — 
and  for  whom  the  most  promising  callings  are  found  in  the 
more  or  less  skilled  trades,  in  commercial  occupations,  in  agri- 
culture andin  the  household  arts.  Sometimes  this  demand  is 
actuated  by  a  conviction  that  the  present  non-school  agencies 
are  less  effective  than  formerly,  both  in  producing  efficient 
workers  and  in  saving  boys  and  girls  from  submergence  iii 
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unskilled  and  insufficiently  productive  labor;  and  iom ♦•times 
by  b  recognition  of  the  fad  thai  in  many  eontemp  allings 

the  entrance  of  applied  art  nml  science  h;  h  a 

nature  a-  t«>  create  i  need  for  new  types  <>t  vocational  edv 
tion  which  can  be  procured  <>nly  throng  school  ag  -m-ies. 

Contemporary  students  of  vocational  education  are  con- 
vinced thai  it  will  introduce  new  and  complicated  prob 
educational  psychology.    The  elaborate  mechanism  of  liberal 

education  which  has  long  eTOlved   in  CUStom  and   theory   ;md 

which  i-  being  hut  now  slowly  rationalized    textbooks,  syllabi, 
recitation,  lectures,  memoriter  tests,  notebooks,  blackboards, 
laboratories,  specialized  subject  matter  logically  organized^ 
individualized  study,  imaginary  contacts  with  concrete  sit 
tiona — all  these  will  doubtless  prove  hopelessly  inadequate 

vocational  education  under  BChool  condition-,  even  though  the 
persistent  character  of  this  mechanism  will  constantly  tend  t<» 

assert  itself.  It  i<  doubtful  also  whether  satisfactory  pre 
♦  lent-  for  method  and  organization  of  vocational  education  in 
the  common  occupations,  with  their  large  emphasis  on  -kill, 
can  be  obtained  from  vocational  schools  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fessions,  partly  because  of  the  relatively  academic  character 
of  professional  education  and  partly  !>•  of  the  unusual 

type  of  mind  found  in  the  student  (pialified  for  and  electing  to 
pursue  professional  study. 
The  most  fundamental  problem  in  vocational  education  i- 

that  which  relate-  t.»  the  place  in  such  training  of  actual  p 
ticipation  in  the  process-  of  the  occupation  itself.    The  ol< 
form<  of  vocational  education  were  based  largely  on  such  p 
ticipation.    The  boy  hecame  a  hunter  by  hunting,  a  weaver  by 
taking  the  simpler  tasks  with  his  master,  a  tiller  of  the  soil  by 
gradually  absorbing  knowledge  and  evolving  skill  as  a 
worker  with  father  or  employer.    But  «re  now  clearly  re< 
that  certain   form-  of  vocational  power  and  flexibility  are 
acquired  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  under  an  apprenticeship  - 
tern  resting  largely  on  the  psychological  foundations  of  in 
tion  a?.  -tion.    These  limitations  are  more  acutely  felt 

in  proportion  a8,  on  the  one  hand, 

mentali/.ed.  and.  on  the  other,  a-  ait  and  science  become  more 

purposefully   applied.     Herein   i-    found   the  second   bu 
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problem  of  vocational  education.  The  workshop  alone  may 
give  the  prospective  machinist  skill  in  tool  manipulation,  but 
it  cannot  give  in  any  effective  way  the  mastery  of  drawing,  of 
mechanics,  of  mathematics,  of  industrial  economics  and  of 
industrial  hygiene,  without  which  he  has  but  limited  capacity 
for  growth  or  for  playing  any  satisfactory  role  as  citizen  and 
master  of  his  own  destinies.  The  ordinary  farm  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  can  give  little  of  the  science  which  the  modern 
world  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  properly-taught  tiller  of 
the  soil. 

In  fact,  in  nearly  all  vocations  there  may  be  distinguished 
two  types  of  elements,  namely,  skill  and  other  products  of 
direct  experience  in  the  occupation  itself,  and  certain  types  of 
knowledge,  ideal,  and  power  having  form  and  content  outside 
the  occupation,  but  capable  of  application  to  it.  The  student 
of  stenography  learns  English  only  to  a  slight  degree  in  the 
study  of  stenography,  but  good  English  is  essential  to  that 
calling  and  must  be  acquired  previous  to,  simultaneously  with 
or  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  stenography.  The 
carpenter  needs  drawing  and  certain  forms  of  mathematics  in 
his  craft ;  the  cabinetmaker  needs  design ;  the  homemaker  vari- 
ous forms  of  science,  such  as  bacteriology  and  chemistry,  to 
say  nothing  of  applied  art ;  and  the  farmer  needs  economics, 
soil  physics  and  bookkeeping  as  tools  of  his  calling. 

Now,  since  it  would  appear  that  the  intellectually  prehensile 
powers  of  the  youthful  mind  are  great  and  active,  it  is  natural 
for  an  unreflecting  pedagogy  to  seek  the  mastery  of  these  more 
intellectual  elements  of  vocational  efficiency  in  advance  of  the 
youth's  entry  on  the  serious  and  more  direct  pursuit  of  his 
calling.  Is  drawing  a  useful  tool  to  the  mechanic,  the  weaver, 
the  commercial  traveler,  and  even  to  the  farmer  and  the  home- 
maker?  Teach  drawing,  then,  to  youth  in  advance  of  his  being 
summoned  to  the  practical  school  of  apprenticeship.  Should 
the  modern  contributions  of  bacteriology  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmer,  the  nurse,  the  food  packer  and  the  housewife? 
Teach  bacteriology  in  the  schools,  say  educational  theorists, 
and  thereby  accomplish  an  important  part  of  vocational 
training. 

This  method  of  approach,  indeed,  has  been  largely  charac- 
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teristio  of  those  higher  forma  of  vocational  education  called 
professional.   The  prospective  engineer  la  Brsl  *  i »- i  1 1 « »*  1  in  gen 
era!  mathematics,  drawing  and  other  mnre  or  les  ally 

organised  fields  of  special  knowledge  and,  i  sally,  skill. 

The  prospective  medical  practitioner  lb  i  Us  attani 

to  general  clicinistry,  biology  and  physiology.    The  teach 

first  year  in  the  normal  school  is  given  to  psychology,  hist 
of  education  and  other  "basal"  suhje 

It  is  not  certain,  of  COUTS6,  that  even  in  professional  educa- 
tion the  above  pedagogic  order  is  the  most  effective.  It  may 
only  be  the  one  most  available  under  existing  conditions  in 
professional  schools  and  of  educational  tradition.  Even  now 
we  see  legal  education  substituting  the  "case  method"  for  tin- 
dreary  introductions  through  Blaekstone  and  other  purvey, 
of  "fundamental  principles."  Dissecting-room,  clinic  and 
hospital  apprenticeship  seem  to  play  a  larger  pari  than  for- 
merly in  legitimate  medical  education,  and  a  metropolitan 
university  now  proposes  to  make  actual  service  in  water  and 
milk  analysis  and  other  municipal  activities  in  sanitation  a 
recognized  part  of  the  training  of  those  who  are  later  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  healing  and  of  disease  prevention.  Laboratory. 
workshop  and  summer  camp  are  being  more  extensively 
employed  in  training  engineers,  and  it  would  appear  that, 
barring  here  and  there  a  defender  of  the  old  order,  the  pro- 
fessors in  engineering  colleges  are  attaching  less  importance, 
relatively,  to  the  extensive  preliminary  study  by  their  students 
of  pure  mathematics,  pure  science,  etc. 

But  whatever  the  case  in  professional  education,  there 
be  little  question  as  to  the  futility,  in  the  vocational  education 
of  youths  from  13  to  19  years  of  age  for  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life,  of  a  pedagogy  based  on  an  initial  mastery  of  the 
more  intellectual  elements  of  vocation.  Experience  has  already 
revealed  many  impediments  to  the  process.  Neither  motive 
nor  ability,  as  found  in  such  youths,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  master  the  fundamentals  in  science  and  art  preliminary  to 
the  application  of  these  in  vocation.  Professional  students, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  an  intellectually  select  class,  distinguished 

largely  by  its  capacity  for  abstract  thinking  end  constructive 
imagination.    Bverj  step  in  the  boy's  "running  the  gauntlet" 
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from  the  primary  school  to  the  doors  of  the  professional  school 
is  designed  to  discover  and  promote  these  qualities.  But  the 
typical  worker  in  the  wage-earning  callings  is  distinguished 
by  his  "concreteness"  of  mind.  Skill  in  execution,  not  grasp 
of  principles,  is  the  demand  made  upon  him  by  his  nature,  his 
surroundings  and  the  idealism  of  his  calling.  He  can  utilize, 
not  the  principal  contributions  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  but 
important  sections  and  suggestions,  here  and  there,  from  them. 
The  loom  fixer,  the  machinist,  the  farmer,  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  chainman  are  greatly  in  need  of  certain  specific  helps  from 
mathematics.  Neither  time,  capacity  nor  inclination  permit 
them  to  seek  their  necessary  needles  in  the  haystack  of  general 
mathematics;  they  desire  to  leave  the  winnowing  process  to 
specialists  (perhaps  schoolmasters)  with  time  and  capacity 
for  that  sort  of  work.  The  farmer  cannot  be  meteorologist, 
chemist  and  biologist,  but  he  needs  certain  "derivative  prod- 
ucts" from  those  sciences  badly,  and  he  claims  that  his  voca- 
tional education  should  put  him  in  possession  of  them.  In  the 
great  majority  of  every-day  vocations,  taking  account  of  the 
qualities  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them,  the  system  of  provid- 
ing in  advance  the  "intellectual"  as  contrasted  with  the 
"experiential"  elements  seems  destined  to  failure.  Some 
educators  of  shrewd  insight  suspect  that  this  may  also  prove 
true  in  "general"  or  "liberal"  education  also;  but,  whatever 
the  event  may  show  in  that  field,  we  are  now  compelled  to 
assume  that  effective  vocational  education  requires  a  pedagogy 
in  which  the  results  of  practical  experience  in  a  calling  shall 
be  closely  interrelated  with  processes  designed  to  procure 
sufficient  grasp  of  the  more  intellectual  elements.  This  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  the  several  large  problems  of  an  educa- 
tional psychology  of  vocational  education. 

Vocational  education  must  either  provide  or  intimately 
relate  itself  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  experience,  and  it 
must  discover  ways  of  adding  thereto  the  more  intellectual 
elements  without  relying  on  the  logical  organization  and  ex- 
ternal and  detached  character  of  the  subjects  making  these 
contributions. 

Theoretically  considered  from  the  standpoints  both  of  econ- 
omy and  of  efficiency,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  promising 
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method  of  organising  true  vocational  education  would 
;illow  the  workshop,  the  farm,  the  commercial  establishment 
and  the  household  to  continue  their  historic  educational  fuse 
tion,  viz..  that  of  providing  by  actual  irork  tmder  normal  em 
ditions  of  employment   the  "experiential"  basis,  the 
tional  school,  bo  called,  coming  in  to  supplement  with  the 
appropriate  "intellectual"  elements*    This  arrangement,  in 
deed,  is  that  contemplated  by  the  Bo-ealled  "pari  time"  or 

ontinuation"  type  of  vocational  training.  The  vocational 
evening  school  also  exemplifies  the  application  <>r  tin-  prin- 
ciple to  the  needa  of  more  mature  students.  In  practice,  the 
weakness  of  joint  <>r  "co  operative"  programs  of  vocational 
education  of  this  Bort  is  their  lack  of  integration.  The  pnu  ti- 
cal  experience  acquired  in  the  workshop — here  used  as  a  gen 
eral  term  for  any  place  where  actual  experience  in  productive 
work  is  had  under  conditions  commercially  characteristic  of 
the  occupation— is  likely  to  be  specialized  and  without  edn 
tional  sequence  or  organization.  The  school  work  is  prone  to 
develop  a  theoretic  organization,  with  the  result  that  its 
returns  in  knowledge,  specialized  skill,  etc.,  may  be  more  or 
less  permanently  placed  in  mental  cold  Btorage.  Much  evening 
instruction  i>  of  this  "non-functioning"  character;  only  the 
rare  student  can  bridge  the  gap  and  carry  his  freightage  <>f 
theory  into  application. 

Even  when  we  shall  have  reached  a  lull  social  realization  of 

the  law  that  the  plastic  years  of  youth  should  be  at  least  partly 

reserved  for  learning,  and  when  employers  and  teacher-  -hall 
have  learned  to  co-operate  in  providing  that  work  Bhall 

made  to  contribute  it>  best  educational  results,  it  may  prove 
necessary  in  certain  vocational  fields  to  bring  a  workshop  into 
the  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  integration  of  practical 
and  theoretic  dement-  in  vocational  training.  In  the  making 
of  the  stenographer,  for  example,  this  is  new  done,  b 
commercial    "shop"    conditio  nnot    tolerate    the    n  • 

learner.    In  a  hundred  other  directions  this  may  also  prove 

to  he  the  .;i 

We  Bhall  have  t<>  turn  eventually  to  educational  psycho 
t  a-  in  organizing  this  practical  work  so  as  to  get  ;i 
working  resultant  a  standi  -kill,  on  the  one h« 
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and  extent  of  ground  to  be  covered,  on  the  other.  How  long 
shall  the  machinist  use  one  tool  in  a  single  type  of  operation  f 
Until  he  has  skill  and  speed  eqnal  to  the  commercial  demand, 
or  only  until  he  has  a  sufficient  basis  of  experience  to  enable 
him  to  grasp  the  related  supplemental  studies  and  to  start 
"right"  in  his  later  shop  work?  Only  a  scientific  study  of  the 
problem  by  educators  appreciative  of  the  meaning  of  "indus- 
trial efficiency  in  the  long  run"  can  tell.  In  the  meantime, 
without  prejudice  to  what  educational  psychology  and  com- 
mercial demand  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the  valid  method, 
it  is  the  privilege,  if  not  the  duty,  of  vocational  teachers  and 
of  employers  to  continue  to  guess  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

But  a  still  more  serious  problem  for  educational  psychology 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "method"  of  organizing  and  presenting 
the  more  intellectual  elements  of  the  various  vocations  to 
young  learners.  Ages  of  experience  in  apprenticeship  should 
have  given  us  many  clues  to  the  organization  of  the  practical 
side  of  the  student's  program.  Schools  of  liberal  education 
have  long  established  logical  orders  of  organization  in  the 
theoretic  fields  of  the  sciences,  arts  and  histories  upon  which 
vocational  education  must  draw.  But,  as  already  indicated, 
experience  shows  that  we  cannot  utilize  these  organized  fields 
as  such  in  the  training  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers.  Few, 
if  any,  precedents  yet  exist  for  the  organization  of  programs 
of  study  and  practice  in  the  more  intellectual  phases  of  voca- 
tional training.  Tell  a  machine-shop  instructor  not  to  require 
of  his  pupils  a  systematic  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  but 
to  base  a  series  of  drawing  lessons  on  the  practical  work  which 
his  pupils  are  doing  from  day  to  day,  and  he  complains  that 
they  "must  first  learn  the  principles."  Tell  a  normal-school 
teacher  that  the  best  psychology  of  education,  at  least  for 
normal-school  young  women,  should  probably  grow  out  of  and 
be  built  upon  their  daily  problems  of  teaching,  and  he  or  she, 
too,  will  raise  embarrassing  questions  as  to  terminology  and 
"general  principles,"  and  will  conclude  by  asking  if  any 
authoritative  textbook  exemplifies  the  "new  method."  Ask 
a  teacher  in  an  agricultural  school  whose  boys  may  be  doing 
very  practical,  and  even  scientific  work  (the  result  of  sugges- 
tion), in  growing  corn  and  raising  poultry  to  forego  the  teach- 
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ingof  systematic  chemistry,  botany,  phj  not,  baeteriologj .  etc., 
in  favor  of  uagi  i«'uitui-;ii  science,"  and  he  will  look  dazed,  and 

will  forlornly  and  helplessly  set  to  work  to  do 
We  are  asking  these  teachers  to  construe!  I  new  tyi>e  of  peda- 
gogical material.     Except  in  the  primary  school,  educational 
psychology  hardly  furnishes  even  the  help  of  analogical  sitna- 

tions.    Nevertheless,  in  the  vocational  school  claiming  to  be 
effective  we  mnsl  light  persistently  for  i  newped  an] 

zation  of  snbjeot-matter  wherein   practice   most    form   the 

groundwork  and  point  of  departure  for  the  more  theoretic 
studies.    Ideally,  we  are  seeking  a  program  wherein  concrete 

and  vital  experience,  gradually  interpreted  and  illuminated 
into  a  unity  of  skill  and  comprehension  of  principles  in  their 
application  to  the  calling,  shall  he  the  outcome  of  vocational 
education.  We  dare  not  in  genuine  vocational  education  COD 
tent  ourselves,  on  the  practical  side  of  such  training,  with  the 
fooPs  paradise  of  imitation  and  sham  participation  in  the 
real  work  of  life,  such  as  the  manual-training  exercises,  the 
sprouting  of  a  few  seeds,  the  embroidering  of  doilies,  the  mak 
ing  of  pastries  and  the  amateurish  dabbling  with  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping,  nor  shall  we  find  in  systematized  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  chemistry,  economics  and  kindred  subjects 
the  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  presentation  adapted 
to  the  need  of  our  pupils.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  depart- 
ment of  education,  largely  a  new  development,  wherein  we  1 
no  more  science  to  guide  us  than  in  other  departments  and 
vastly  less  of  tradition. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  because  we  have  a  paucity  of 
tradition  progress  will  come  the  sooner.  If  we  could  persuade 
a  few  investigators  to  take  this  as  their  field,  that  might  be  the 
case.  Unfortunately,  the  harried  teachers  in  the  vocational 
schools  can  give  little  time  to  constructive  programs,  although 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  succeed  in  their  work  until  they 
do.  The  administrative  authorities  of  such  schools  have  their 
problems  in  forcing  a  place  for  the  practical  work  and  in  pre- 
venting a  relapse  into  the  stereotyped  pedagogical  methods 
evolved  in  the  ages  of  bookish  secondary  education — an  edncs 
tion  which  has  rarely  discovered,  much  less  studied,  the 
learner,  but  the  votaries  of  which,  like  Hindoo  mystics,  contenr- 
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plative  of  their  bodies,  have  focused  their  attention  on  subject- 
matter  until  self-hypnotization  has  rendered  them  oblivious  to 
the  world  of  external  actualities. 

We  may  summarize,  then,  as  follows : 

1.  Vocational  education  is  a  distinctive  type  of  education, 
especially  when  promoted  under  school  conditions.  It  will  pre- 
sent its  distinctive  problems  to  the  educational  psychologist. 

2.  Present  experience  seems  to  demonstrate  that  a  large— 
perhaps  major — place  must  be  given  in  vocational  education 
to  productive  work,  by  graduated  stages,  in  the  occupation 
itself.  Historic  experience  may  assist  in  shaping  the  programs 
of  this  work,  but  ultimately  careful  experimental  studies  of  the 
processes  by  which  skill — flexible  and  capable  of  growth — may 
be  developed  must  be  made. 

3.  Skill  and  other  products  of  direct  experiential  contact 
with  vocational  situations  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  a 
complete  vocational  education,  but  a  no  less  important  part 
will  be  found  in  the  knowledge,  auxiliary  forms  of  skill  and 
ideals  which  function  in  the  larger,  more  flexible  and  more  pro- 
longed vocational  efficiency.  For  education  in  these  latter 
elements  in  the  case  of  youths  of  13  to  18  years  of  age  existing 
pedagogic  processes,  whether  scientific  or  customary,  offer  as 
yet  little  assistance.  This  is  peculiarly  a  field  for  constructive 
effort. 


THE  BEARING  OF  HEREDITY  UPON  EDUCATIONAL 

PROBLEMS. 

iii:m;\     ii.   QODDABDj   rn.i».. 

I  im  In, i,l.    \  .  ./. 

It  is  often  stated  that,  were  the  prince  and  (lie  pauper  or 
the  thief  to  be  interchanged  at  the  hour  of  birth,  eich  would 
develop  to  an  appropriate  ftroU  gee  of  it-  foster  parefits;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  education  and  environment  are  the  essentia] 

factors  in  the  development  of  the  human  organism.  Those  who 
make  this  assertion  do  not  deny  that  heredity  plays  a  part,  hut 
rather  assume  that  its  function  ends  when  it  ha>  produced  a 
human  being  as  the  offspring  of  a  human  being,  and  that  indi 
vidual  peculiarities  and  differences  are  not  inherited  at  all,  but 
are  wholly  the  result  of  environment. 

It  is  often  easy  to  point  out  a  child  or  young  man  with  | 
liar  attributes  which  are  directly  the  result  of  his  environment. 
On  the  other  hand,  does  not  every  teacher  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  are  children  who  develop  along  cer- 
tain lines,  or  who  fail  to  develop  along  other  lines,  despite 
the  best  training  and  the  best  environment!  Then  we  fall  back 
upon  the  conclusion  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  heredity,  and 
that  no  efforts  of  ours  can  alter  the  result. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  recent  researches  of  Pearson 
in  London  and  of  Davenport  of  ( 'old  Spring  1  larhor  show  con- 
clusively that  a  greal  many  thin--  are  inherited  which  we  have 
not  usually  recognized  -things  which  must  be  recognized  and 
reckoned  with  if  we  are  to  save  our  energies  and  treat  wisely 
those  under  our  care. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration,  although  necessarily  extreme, 

can  he  taken  from  the  realm  of  mental  defectives,  with  which 
the  writer  is  most  familiar.     Feeble  mindedness  is  heredit 

in  65  pei-  cent,  of  the  cases.     Whether  there  is  anv  difference 
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in  the  "trainability"  of  the  child  who  has  inherited  feeble- 
mindedness and  that  of  the  child  who  lias  acquired  it  we  cannot 
say  as  yet,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  such  a  child  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  hereditary  factor  if  it  be  present.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  those  high-grade  cases  which  are  not  often  recognized  save 
by  the  expert  and  who  look  so  much  like  normal  children  that 
it  is  a  temptation  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  them  in 
trying  to  make  them  develop  along  normal  lines  and  do  those 
things  for  which  they  have  not  the  brain  or  mind. 

As  things  are  now,  we  generally  keep  on  year  after  year  in 
our  endeavor  to  train  these  children,  and  only  after  their 
school  work  is  passed  do  we  discover  that  they  are  feeble- 
minded and  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  learn  what  we 
were  trying  to  teach  them.  Then  we  know  that,  had  we  taught 
them  the  things  they  could  do,  we  might  have  trained  them  to 
partial  usefulness.  But  what  is  readily  seen  to  be  true  in  this 
extreme  case  is  equally  true  in  principle  of  all  children,  and 
could  we  but  know  the  ancestral  tendency  of  the  children  in  our 
public  schools,  we  would  have  one  very  helpful  guide  toward 
the  direction  in  which  the  child's  mind  could  be  most  easily  and 
successfully  developed. 

The  collection  of  such  family  histories  is,  as  a  rule,  not  diffi- 
cult. Even  when  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  a  little  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  usually  resolve  the  difficulty.  Every 
family  of  good  ancestry  is  delighted  to  recount  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  family  history,  including  all  evidences  of  mental 
ability,  and  even  some  of  the  weaknesses.  One  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  of  one's  weaknesses  if  one  has  some  excellencies  to  coun- 
terbalance them.  So  it  is  entirely  possible  to  get  a  beautifully 
full  history  of  such  familis  as  these.  If  necessary,  these  his- 
tories can  be  corroborated  by  impartial  and  disinterested 
persons. 

In  the  case  of  the  less  favored  children,  it  is,  again,  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  most  of  the  essential  facts.  A  few  carefully-worded 
questions  as  to  the  physical  condition,  the  occupation,  etc.,  of 
the  various  relatives  is  usually  sufficient  to  afford  an  adequate 
indication  of  the  mental  condition  and  tendencies  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family.    Having  these  data,  through  what- 
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ever  source  they  may  come—  either  directly  from  the  family 
or  by  careful  Investigation  from  often  who  know  the  family, 
even  including  the  family  physician  or  say  often  in  the  neigh 

borhood — it  is  worth  while  to  arrange  the  information  irbi 
it  may  be  quickly  available.     Then  is  perhaps,  nothing  k 
interesting  t  linn  a  page  of  letter-type  relating  the  hare  facts  in 
regard  to  a  family.    Even  the  family  tree  is  not  of  great  inter- 
est to  anyone  outside  of  the  family  concerned. 

But  there  are  methods  of  representing  the  family  histories 
graphically  which  exhibit  the  matter  ,-it  a  single  glance  and  in 
a  way  that  is  actually  fascinating.  We  have  been  studying  this 
problem  at  Vineland  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  have  developed 
what  is  proving  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  recording 
our  data  graphically.  This  method  has  recently  been  elab- 
orated in  conjunction  with  several  institutions  which  h 
adopted  it,  and  is  completed  by  an  account  of  the  method  of 
collecting  the  data,  charting  and  studying  it.  This  has  been 
issued  by  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  director.  Two  charts  are  shown  here  to 
illustrate  the  method  of  recording  data  and  to  show  how 
graphic  and  impressive  hereditary  relations  may  be  made. 

Chart  I  is  a  comparatively  simple  family  history.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  get  these  facts,  yet  see  what  they  tell  us  about 
these  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  at  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland.  The  boy,  who  is  feeble-minded,  is  quite  high  grade — 
a  typical  school  case.  He  is  the  kind  of  boy  that  any  school 
teacher  would  struggle  with;  that  would  lead  this  teacher  to 
feel  that  if  she  worked  a  little  harder,  sat  up  a  little  later 
nights,  stayed  a  little  longer  after  school,  talked  with  him  at 
recess,  and  so  on,  using  all  of  those  methods  which  the  con- 
scientious teacher  is  constantly  trying  to  use  on  her  children, 
she  could  bring  him  up  to  normal  and  make  a  good  citizen  out 
of  him.  But  what  is  the  history  of  the  family  as  shown  on  this 
chart?  The  mother  is  epileptic.  Her  father  was  a  normal 
man  and  the  wife  was  tuberculous.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  mother's  epilepsy,  which,  perhaps, 
only  accessory,  as  she  herself  is  rather  dull  and  slow.  The 
father,  however,  is  feeble-minded.  He  had  a  feeble-minded 
sister  who  died  of  tuberculosis;  another  feeble-minded  sister 
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Chart  I 
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Explanation   of  Symbols. 

Square  represents  males. 

( Jircle  represents  females. 

Square  or  circle  with  nothing  in  il  means  conditions  unde- 
termined. 

The  white  F.  on  black  background  menus  a  feeble-minded 
individual. 

d.  inf.  means  died  in  infancy. 

N.  inside  the  square  or  circle  means  thai  the  person  was 
normal. 

All  persons  on  the  same  horizontal  line  belong  to  the  same 
generation. 

Those  dependent  from  the  same  horizontal  line  are  brothers 
and  sisters. 

A  vertical  line  leads  np  to  the  line  connecting  the  parents  of 
the  group. 

T.     Tuberculous. 

E.     Epileptic. 

A.    Alcoholic. 

The  index  hand  points  to  the  child  or  children  in  the  Train- 
ing School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

who  married  and  who  had  two  children,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  the  boy  has  tuberculosis.  Another  sister 
of  the  father  is  feeble-minded  and  married  to  a  feeble-minded 
man.    They  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
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and  the  others  are  feebk -minded.    As  to  the  paternal  grand 
parents  of  our  children,  the  man  irae  normal,  i>ut  hii  irife  wan 

feeble-minded.     With  such  a  history  it  certainly  would  n. 
any  teacher  feci  thai  there  was  a  limit  to  the  efforts  that 
was  called  upon  to  make  in  her  desire  to  develop  normal  effi- 
ciency in  this  child. 
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(hart  II.  The  second  child  is  even  more  striking.  The  boy 
to  whom  the  hand  points  has  left  Vineland.  He  is  one  of  those 
very  bright  inmates  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  who 
is  very  carefully  watched  by  those  in  authority,  lest  perchai 
he  be  normal  and  be  unjustly  treated  by  being  kept  in  an  ineti 
tution.  In  this  particular  case  he  was  kept  In  the  institution 
until  finally  the  time  came  when  it  seemed  that  it  was  wise  to 
let  him  actually  try  his  hand  at  making  his  own  living  in  the 
world.  lie  has  been  away  now  for  some  time,  and  his  history 
reads  something  like  this:  He  worked  for  one  man  for  a  time, 
and  finally  left  without  any  wages  because  the  man  told  him 
that  he  was  a  little  short  of  money,  but  would  pay  him  some 
time.  He  has  never  paid  him.  He  worked  for  another  man 
who  understood  his  condition  and  who  had  a  good  deal  of  sym 
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pathy  for  him  and  who  did  everything  possible,  but  could  not 
train  him  to  do  anything  that  was  satisfactory.  The  boy  was 
forever  talking  in  ways  that  interfered  with  the  man's  busi- 
ness. He  was  continually  acting  in  a  foolish  manner  with 
regard  to  young  ladies,  and  in  one  way  and  another  he  was 
plainly  a  nuisance  and  the  man  had  to  dismiss  him.  So  he  has 
gone  from  one  place  to  another.  Either  he  does  not  earn  much, 
or,  if  he  does  have  wages  promised  him,  he  is  cheated  out  of 
them  when  payday  comes.  In  short,  his  actual  career  in  the 
world  proves  that  he  is  unable  to  take  care  of  himself — unable 
to  compete  with  normal  boys  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  might  have  been  predicted  of  this  boy 
from  his  family  history  as  shown  in  the  chart.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  one  normal  sister.  The  rest  are  either  feeble- 
minded or  died  in  infancy.  The  feeble-minded  sister  has  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children,  of  whom  one  at  least  is  feeble- 
minded. The  father's  mental  status  is  undetermined;  he  has 
several  brothers,  however,  who  were  normal  and  one  who  was 
alcoholic.  But  of  the  mother's  family  we  know  enough  to 
solve  our  problem.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded;  she  had 
three  feeble-minded  brothers.  Another  sister  had  two  feeble- 
minded children  and  one  that  is  undetermined.  Going  back  to 
the  third  generation,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  boy  was 
also  feeble-minded ;  the  grandmother  is  undetermined.  In  the 
family,  then,  of  this  boy,  who  is  relatively  so  bright  that  it  was 
a  question  whether  he  might  not  pass  for  normal,  there  are 
found  twelve  feeble-minded  persons,  along  with  several  others 
whose  mental  condition  has  so  far  not  been  determined. 

Charts  similar  to  these  could  be  made  for  every  child  in  the 
school,  and  with  sufficient  detail — with  matters  recorded  that 
experience  will  prove  useful — these  would  enable  us  to  predict 
with  surprising  certainty  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  children 
whose  ancestry  they  depict.  It  may  be  objected  that  such 
charts  would  prejudice  the  teacher,  that  efforts  would  not  be 
made  where  efforts  ought  to  be  made.  This  is  a  bogie  which 
does  not  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  regardless  of  the  charts, 
every  person  concerned  will  still  make  every  possible  effort. 
The  point  is  that,  knowing  the  facts  of  the  family  history,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  interpret  the  results  as  they  are  found  and 
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understand  how  to  take  the  w  p  En  the  training  or  devel 

opinent  of  the  person  under  consideration. 

And  so  wo  can  eoneludc  th;it,  oven  if  in  some  trine* 

and  the  pauper  do  become  proper  Bcionfi  of  their  adopted 
parents,  nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  true  .  would 

enable  us  to  understand  some  of  the  princely  eeti  in  Un- 
adopted son  of  the  pauper,  and  vice  versa.  With  the  many 
unknown  quantities  involved  in  the  problem  thai  the  teacher 
lias  to  solve  in  the  grading  of  every  child  in  her  care,  there  ii 
no  reason  why  a  valuable  source  of  help  should  be  neglected. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  pedagogue  should 
neglect  to  inquire  into  the  ancestry  of  his  pupils. 


MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  MEASUREMENT 
OF  THE  LEVEL  OF  INTELLIGENCE.1 

SANTE  DE  SANCTIS. 
University  of  Rome. 

Some  mental  processes,  as  sense  perception,  imagination, 
and  memory,  are  "immediate,"  and  behave  according  to  the 
laws  of  association.  Such  immediate  mental  processes  are  not 
merely  psychological  "constructs,"  but  become  genuine  cen- 
ters of  mental  force  whenever  they  are  animated  by  voluntary 
attention.  To  these  processes  the  inclusive  name  of  lower 
ideation  may  be  applied,  and  to  this  class  belongs,  I  believe, 
what  is  called  empirical,  or  associative,  or  reproductive 
thought.  The  empirical  thinker  derives  his  judgments  from 
the  data  which  he  cognizes  directly  in  himself,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  these  data  behave  with  reference  to  their 
associates.  (James.)  Here  one  is  reminded  of  Loeb's  "asso- 
ciative memory. ' ' 

But  there  are  " mediate' '  or  higher  mental  processes,  which 
correspond  to  what  was  formerly  called  reflective  thought,  and 
these  we  may  include  under  the  term  higher  ideation.  Intelli- 
gence, properly  so  called,  or  intellectual  capacity,  is  a  mani- 
festation of  higher  ideation,  and  consists  of  further  elabora- 
tions of  the  immediate  mental  processes  which  characterize 
lower  ideation.  Let  us  not  place  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  lower  ideation  and  intelligence.  There  is  no  discon- 
tinuity between  them,  but  rather  a  progressive  evolution. 

Higher  ideation  is  a  complex  of  representative  processes 
constituting  the  last  stage  of  mental  development;  but  even  in 
children  of  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  this  stage  is  noticeable. 
This  we  can  readily  understand  when  we  remember  the  pro- 
resume:  of  two  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  a  course  in  experimental 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Rome,  1010-1011. 

[Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  hy  J.  C.  B.] 
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gressivo  development  of  the  "neo  sneephakn"  (to  im 

ger's  term)  in  the  species,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  structure  and  connections  of  the  cerebri  the 

growth  of  the  individnaL  For  experimental  psychology  the 
hypothesis  or  doctrine  that  permits  the  appearance  in  man  of 
new  metaphysical  entities  is  superfluous  and  even  dan 

Under  higher  ideation  we  include  judgment  |  which  pro 
the  concept  according  to  many  modern  psychologists  and  lo 
cians),  the  formation  of  concepts,  and   reasoning,     all  involv 

ing  abstraction  and  generalization.    Instead   of   reasoning; 

many  use  the  term  "sense  of  reality,"  hut  in  point  of  fact  this 
is  somewhat  different  from  reasoning,  and  is  not  a  purely  in- 
tellectual product,  but  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  belief. 

There  are  insane  patients  who  are  able  to  judge,  conceive,  and 
reason,  but  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  reality,  and  we  psydU 
atrists  say  they  are  lacking  in  critical  faculty. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  experimental 
chology  can  proceed  to  the  great  problem  of  the  measurement 
of  intelligence.  The  expression,  measurement  of  intelligence, 
is  not  the  most  desirable;  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  speak 
of  experimental  tests  of  intellectual  capacity  or  higher  idea- 
tion, or,  still  better,  measurements  of  the  level  of  ititrll><j>  I 

The  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  such  measurements  could  be  derived  from  the 
physical  examination  of  the  subject,  that  is,  from  pi  teal 

and  morphological  measurement-,  especially  from  cephalomc 
try.    The  principle  was  correct,  for  necessary  eorrelati 
exist  between  the  organ  and  the  function,  between  the  mental 
and  the  physiological.    For  example,  at  the  moment  when  the 
cranium  has  ceased  its  growth,  the  lowest  limit  compatible  with 
a  medium  intelligence  is  a  maximum  cephalic  circumference 
al»out51  centimeters.    It  is  probable  that  adults  whose 
measure  less  than  52  centimeters  in  circumference  will  possess 
none  of  the  higher  mental  capacities;  for  in  that  case  the  - 
nium  will  probably  be  under  1200  cubic  centimeter!  in  volume. 
and  the  brain  will  weigh  less  than  1200  grams.     (Bayerthal. 
1909.)    Thus  in  children  sewn  yean  of  age  whose  I 
head  circumference  is  less  than  47   (female  *s  (males) 
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centimeters,  a  normal  development  of  mental  capacities  is  im- 
possible. But  these  considerations  have  a  very  limited  appli- 
cation in  practice.  If  correlations  actually  exist,  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  them  to  determine  their  exact  nature.  On 
this  account  the  direct  method  of  measurement,  or  the  psycho- 
logical method,  is  preferable. 

Here  we  must  note  an  important  fact.  Many  have  tried  and 
are  still  trying  to  measure  the  intellectual  level  in  adults  by 
testing  elementary  psychic  states,  i.  e.,  sensations,  or  by  test- 
ing attention  or  memory.  This  may  seem  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  psychic  correlation,  but  after  my  remark  about  higher 
ideation  it  seems  evident  that  the  principle  is  scarcely  appli- 
cable here.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one 
pretends  to  test  the  level  of  intelligence  in  children,  in  whom, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  higher  ideation  is  not  yet  developed.  In 
order  to  test  the  intelligence  of  children  it  is  necessary,  then, 
to  put  one's  faith  in  the  principle  of  psychic  correlations. 
Assuming  this  principle  one  can  legitimately  take  as  the  meas- 
ure of  the  intellectual  level  the  measure  of  attention  or  of 
memory.  The  desired  goal  is  not  always  reached,  it  is  true, 
by  this  indirect  measure,  but  the  value  of  the  method  is 
attested  by  many  observations.  For  example,  one  of  my 
pupils,  Signorina  Ieronutti,  has  recently  discovered  that  the 
children  who  are  considered  most  intelligent  in  school  use  the' 
"whole  method"  spontaneously  in  their  memorizing.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  manner  of  memorizing  might  be  used  as  an 
index  of  the  child's  intellectual  level.  I  consider  as  good 
methods  for  the  direct  measure  of  the  intellectual  level  the 
"combination"  or  completion  method  of  Ebbinghaus,  and 
Binet's  description  of  an  object.  In  practice,  however,  they 
offer  many  difficulties,  especially  the  latter,  although  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  method  now  in  use  for  the  discovery  of  mental 
types.  I  have  often  recommended  Toulouse's  syllogisms  as  a 
test,  but  one  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  capacity  for  syllo- 
gizing with  capacity  for  reasoning.  Not  only  does  syllogizing 
imply  something  mechanical,  a  mental  habit,  but  it  seems  pref- 
erable to  adopt  tests  of  reasoning  which  proceed  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general. 

Here  permit  me  to  digress.    Formerly  it  was  customary  to 
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recommend  exercises  for  thoagM  braining,  but  today  such 

exercises  are  falling  into  disrepute.  What  shall  W6  say  of 
this?  In  my  opinion  the  discussions  OB  this  point  have  | 
reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Experimental  psychology 
has  not  offered  any  serious  contribution  to  the  quest 
whether  practice  in  reasoning  favor^  the  development  of  fl 
general  capacity  for  reasoning.  This  is  a  problem  for  the 
future.  At  the  present  time  in  our  laboratory  Bignorina 
Ciancio  is  investigating  precisely  this  interesting  question* 

There  are  several  methods  of  measuring  the  level  of  intelli- 
gence : 

1.  A  list  of  questions  of  increasing  difficulty,  Thi  lis  a  good 
general  psychological  method,  and  I  have  used  it  with  gn 
success  on  mental  defectives  ten  years  old  and  over.  U  we 
have  forty  questions  of  progressive  difficulty,  some  subjc 
can  master  the  first  ten,  others  get  as  far  as  the  first  thirty  the, 
and  a  small  minority  can  answer  all  forty.  In  this  way  the 
level  of  intelligence  can  be  graded. 

If  we  divide  these  forty  questions  into  four  groups  oi 
questions  each,  we  may  form  a  scale,  by  the  application  of 
which  we  obtain  a  classification  of  our  subjects  according  to 
four  degrees  of  level.  If,  now,  we  select  not  forty,  but  one 
hundred  questions  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  divide  these 
into  ten  groups  of  ten  questions  each,  we  have  at  our  disposal 
a  means  of  classifying  the  subjects  according  to  the  level  of 
their  intelligence  into  ten  different  grades.  By  applying  this 
principle  of  questions  of  progressive  difficulty,  Kinet  and 
Simon  constructed  their 

2.  Metric  scale  of  intelligence.    This  scale,  however,  does 
not  merely  offer  tests  of  increasing  difficulty,  but  presupposes 
a  further  principle,  viz.,  that  ev<  cale  cor 
sponds  to  the  intellectual  development   characteristic   <>f  a 
given  age.    This  is  one  of  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  the 
Binet-Simon  scale.    But  before  we  could  judge  of  the  appli 
bility  of  the  metric  scale  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  this  principle  is  well  grounded.     Bind   and  Si? 
made  an  inventory  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  several  chil- 
dren of  different  ages,  and  were  thus  able  to  be-in  wit 
foundation  of  fact.    So  it  may  be  said  that  the  metric  scale  had 
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an  experimental  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
verify  it  again  by  examining  several  hundred  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  and  of  different  nationalities,  as  Italian,  American, 
German,  etc. 

However  such  an  examination  might  result,  it  behooves  us 
to  consider  some  questions  relative  to  mental  development 
during  the  period  of  growth.  Man  is  not  born  an  adult,  as  are 
some  lower  animals;  he  is  born  with  the  tendency  to  develop. 
The  infant  is  born  without  experiences  and  adaptations,  but 
his  inherited  tendencies  force  him  to  acquire  his  store  of 
knowledge  little  by  little.  It  is  certain  that  the  infant's  exist- 
ence is  characterized  by  such  tendencies  in  constant  operation. 
The  child  is  not  a  miniature  adult.  He  is  a  specific  being  be- 
cause he  is  perpetually  becoming,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant manifestations  of  this  development  are  seen  in  play 
and  imitation. 

The  believers  in  free  will  say  that  it  is  spontaneity  that  de- 
termines psychic  development;  the  child  is  said  to  develop  by 
internal  spontaneity  modifying  its  environment.  We  cannot 
accept  this  view,  as  we  attach  great  weight  to  the  stimuli  of  the 
environment.  For  biology  so-called  spontaneity  is  nothing 
but  inborn  tendency,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  laws  of 
heredity.  Just  as  incessant  stimuli  determine  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system  (Ramon  y  Cajal),  so  incessant  experi- 
ence determines  the  psychic  development  of  the  infant  and  the 
child. 

When  experience  and  adaptation  have  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  maturity,  all  that  complex  of  processes  which  we  call 
will  become  possible  for  the  child,  and  the  organism,  which  up 
to  that  time  seemed  passive  with  reference  to  the  environment, 
now  appears  to  us  as  active  and  willing.  It  is  true  that  mental 
development  gradually  progresses  from  less  to  more,  but  it  is 
not  equally  true  that  it  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. First  the  infant  has  what  we  may  call  intuition,  then  it 
observes  persons  and  things,  and  later,  assisted  by  the  devel- 
opment of  language,  it  discovers  relations  and  recognizes  the 
qualities  of  objects.  Thus  one  may  say  that  mental  develop- 
ment proceeds  from  the  indistinct  to  the  distinct,  from  the 
passive  to  the  active,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  will.     The 
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original  intuition,  however,  never  entirely  disappears,  ii  never 
exhausted;  the  adult  always  remafau  in  large  pari  an  infant, 
with  the  added  characteristic  thai  in  certain  momenl 

aware  of  the  need,  we  might  say,  of  infantile  intuition,  as 
though  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  were  not  enough  for 

him. 

Lb  there  a  parallelism  between  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment I    We  firmly  believe  that,  al  leasl  in  the  living  organism, 

the  destiny  of  the  spirit  is  linked  with  that  of  the  body.  It  i- 
true  that  there  are  authors  who  deny  such  a  parallelism.  I 
believe  that  the  parallelism  exists,  hut  on  account  of  the  little 
that  we  know  of  the  subject  the  correspondence  is  not  ahrayi 
apparent.  At  least  it  does  not  seem  evident  in  the  develop- 
ment of  particular  mental  functions,  such  as  memory,  snggi 
ibility,  etc.  The  laws  of  physiological,  psychological  and 
psycho-physical  correlations  dominate  growth,  and  yet  e 
parallelism  cannot  be  demonstrated;  rather  the  correlation- 
vary  enormously  from  individual  to  individual,  and  the  laws  of 
correlation  are  probably  far  from  general. 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  an 
easy,  undertaking  to  establish  a  definite  relation  between  age 
and  the  degree  of  mental  development,  particularly  if  one  de- 
sires to  abstract  from  the  degree  of  instruction,  that  is,  the 
number  and  quality  of  scholastic  attainments  and  the  aequi-i 
tions  of  practical  life.  But  granting  all  this,  I  believe  that  the 
a pplieation  of  the  metric  scale  to  determine  whether  a  child's 
intellectual  level  corresponds  to  its  age  gives  good  result-. 

The  greatest  defects  of  the  metric  scale  appear,  as  many 
others  have  pointed  out,  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  idiot-. 
imbeciles  and  dements.  Empirically  T  have  found  that  the 
scale,  which  works  well  with  slightly  atypical  children,  proves 
less  satisfactory  with  imbeciles  and  idiots,  and  i<  almost 
worthless  for  dements.  One  can  easily  understand  such  a 
failure,  since  the  application  of  the  scale  in  these  cases  would 
imply  that  the  degrees  of  intellectual  defect  in  idiots  or  in 
dements  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  intellectual  development 
in  ages  of  growth.  It  would  assume  that  the  laws  of  Intel 
lectual  regression  and  involution  are  the  same  as  those  of  ] 

n  and  evolution.    This  is  yet  to  be  proven;  rather  we 
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have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  true  for  all  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  and  that  it  is  still  farther  from  the  truth  with  de- 
ments. Illness  rarely  produces  retardation,  arrest,  or  de- 
struction of  the  intelligence  as  a  whole.  And  in  any  case  how 
can  we  assume  so  lightly  that  psychic  correlations  maintain 
their  rhythm  in  intellectual  decay  1 

The  metric  scale  can  be  applied  with  undoubted  success  to 
cases  of  infantile  mentality, — to  those  cases,  that  is,  which  we 
physicians  group  together  under  the  name  of  infantilism. 
This  is  what  we  should  expect.  Here  the  mental  retardation  or 
arrest  is  almost  always  regular  and  the  intellectual  level  actu- 
ally resembles  that  of  normal  children  or  adolescents. 

I  have  said  that  the  Binet-Simon  metric  scale  gives  good 
results  with  normal  and  somewhat  atypical  children.  But  even 
here,  on  the  basis  of  experimental  investigations,  I  ought  to 
make  some  reservations.  In  Italy,  Signorina  Ieronutti  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  metric  scale  to  normal  and  abnormal  children 
in  my  laboratory,  and  she  made  the  first  criticisms  of  it.  Later 
it  was  criticised  by  Treves.  The  application  of  it  by  Decroly 
and  Degand  gave  better  results  than  ours.  In  certain  American 
schools  the  scale  is  now  accepted  without  question  and  is  cur- 
rently applied,  for  example,  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  and 
seems  to  give  extraordinarily  favorable  results.  (Goddard.) 
While  this  may  be  true,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Binet  in  recently 
republishing  the  scale  has  taken  account  of  the  many  criticisms 
made  of  it,  including  those  of  Signorina  Ieronutti,  and  I  have 
already  found  that  the  scale  thus  corrected  is  more  serviceable 
with  subjects  ten  years  old  and  over. 

At  the  present  time  in  certain  American,  Eussian,  and  Italian 
institutions  my  series  of  tests  of  1905  are  in  general  use. 
These  tests,  however,  are  not  designed  primarily  to  measure 
the  level  of  intelligence.  Bather  I  intended  them  to  measure  the 
degree  of  mental  defect.  By  the  application  of  my  tests  in  an 
institution  for  idiots  or  in  a  special  school  for  abnormal  chil- 
dren one  can  easily  and  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  obtain 
a  division  of  all  the  inmates  into  three  groups,  mental  defect- 
ives of  the  third,  second  and  first  grade.  Thus,  those  who  are 
called  idiots  and  imbeciles  (defectives  of  the  third  and  second 
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grades)  are  quickly  distinguished  from  tho  lay 

called   "morons,"  defective!  of  the  1  mi 

portant    from    the    medieo  p<>  ,il    standpoint,  fchfl 

morons  should  ho  scut  to  >jieeml  school 

;i -\  lum   schools,  while  the  idiots  and   LmbeCllei   >ln>uld   he  0fl 
trusted  to  institutions.     Pot  thoSS  who  nrc  not   j';imiliar  with 
the  De  Sanctis  tests  it  will   perhaps  he  well   for  mc  to  outline 
thein  in  order  that  others  may  employ  them  in  practice. 

The  De  Sanctis  Tests  for  the  11 

Deficiency.' 

I.  Give  me  a  ball.     (Present  five  balls,  each  of  a  different 
color.    Note  the  time  of  response.    As  soon  as  this  is  given, 
even  by  a  simple  gesture,  drop  the  screen  between  theexperi 
menter  and  the  subject.) 

II.  Which  is  the  ball  you  just  gave  mef  (Show  the  same 
five  balls  arranged  in  a  row.  Note  the  time  of  response,  and 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  sign  of  recognition  drop  the  screen.) 

III.  Do  you  see  this  block  of  wood?  (Show  a  wooden  cube 
such  as  is  used  in  the  kindergarten.)  Pick  out  all  the.  blocks 
like  this  from  the  pile  on  the  table.  (Show  five  cubes  mixed 
with  three  cones  and  two  parallelopipeds.  Note  the  time 
quired  for  selecting  and  arranging  the  cubes,  and  replace  the 
screen.) 

IV.  Do  you  see  this  block?  (Show  a  cube.)  Point  > 
figure  on  the  form  chart  that  looks  like  it.  ( Show ^t he  form 
chart,  and  note  the  figure  to  which  the  subject  points.  If  he 
points  to  one  of  the  small  squares,  proceed  as  follows:)  Take 
this  pencil  (or  pointer)  and  point  out  all  the  >  on  the 
chart  as  fast  as  possible  without  missing  any,  taking  the  fig- 

*TI  !  are  the  (Miei  proposed  by  B  ffptl  ami  Degree*  nf 

Mental  Deficiency.  AnnaU  <ii  rierrologia,  Naples,  190ft  it  shoald  I 
itood  that  the  experimenter  may  always  lubetirQte  for  the  words  - 
other  words  better  adapted  t<»  the  :il'»>  :m<i  the  matynctioa  «>f  the  sub- 

ject.   Tins  w.-is  the  procedure  of  Pn  •  miy 

of  A.  leronnttL    ef.    The  article  <>f  a.  ieroootti,  EUrlata  Pedaioglea,  Year  3, 
5,  Rome.  Itt 
TA   description   and   discussion  of  these   tests  will   be   found   in    Whipple's 
Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.     Baltimore:  Warwick  &  Y«»rk.   : 
1910.    Pn,  IflO  it::.    Boa.] 
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ures  line  by  line.    (Note  the  time,  the  mistakes  and  omissions,, 
and  drop  the  screen  as  soon  as  the  subject  has  finished.) 

V.  Here  are  some  more  blocks  like  those  you  have  pointed 
out  on  the  chart.  (Spread  the  blocks  out  on  the  table  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  distance  between  the  cubes  is  not  more  than 


A.AIAII-A.liAl 
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■-■A--AA-I-B-B 

AI.I.AA.I.I.AI 

—.■__AB_»B-A 

DE    SANCTIC    FORM-TEST. 

About  one-quarter  actual  size. 


two  centimeters.  Each  cube  should  be  just  one-half  centimeter 
longer  on  each  side  than  the  next  smaller  one.  To  make  the 
test  more  difficult  one  may  (a)  increase  the  number  of  cubes 
scattered  on  the  table  or  (b)  decrease  the  differences  in  size.) 
Look  at  them  carefully  and  tell  me  1.  How  many  there  are. 
2.   Which  is  the  largest?    3.  Which  is  the  farthest  away  from 
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pout    (Note  the  time,  the  errors.  Bad  the  omiisioii*,  and  re- 
place the  screen  m  soon  aa  the  questions  are  answered*) 

VI.  Do  tar^6  "/'./<  i  fa  weigh  more  or  less  than  small  ohjectsf 
Why  does  a  small  object  someiii  re  than  a  large 

one/  (The  Becond  question  ii  put  \t  the  Bnri  baa  been  answei 
correctly.)    Do  distant  objects  appear  largi  matter  than 

near  objectst    Do  they  only  seem  smaller  or  a  t  realty 

smaller/     (This  question  will  show  whether  the  itibjed 

aware  of  optical  illusion-. ) 

Determination  of  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tests. 

1.  If  the  subject  does  not  pass  the  Second  te>t  the  mental  de 

ficiency  may  he  considered  of  a  high  grade. 

2.  It'  the  subject  cannot  go  beyond  the  fourth  test,  <>r  if  he 
makes  many  mistakes  or  is  very  uncertain  in  the  fifth,  the 
mental  deficiency  may  be  considered  of  a  medium  grade. 

3.  If  the  subject  succeeds  in  five  tests  but  finds  the 
difficult,  the  mental  deficiency  may  be  considered  of  sli 
amount. 

4.  Finally,  if  the  sixth  test  is  completed  without  mistake,  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  present  no  mental  deficiency. 

Material  required  for  the  De  Sanctis  Tests. 

(1)  A  table,  in  the  center  of  which  is  placed  (2)  a  semen  <<>nsistmg  prefer- 
ably of  a  wooden  frame  about  40  centimeters  square,  filled  with  a  white  cJotb, 
which  is  attached  only  at  the  top.     (3)   Five  irbiss  balls,  Mtdl  of  a  different 
color.     (4)  Twelve  wooden  cubes  of  the  same  <olor  but  gradually  ii 
in  size.     (5)  Three  wooden  cones,  all  of  the  same  size,  rod  of  the  same  0 
as  the  cubes.     <»",  >    Two  equal  wooden  parallelopipeds,  of  the  same  oolor  ns 
the  cubes  ami  cones.    (7)  A  card-board  chart  on  which  sre  reproduced  In  U 
36  triangles,  ">  rectangles,  and  4B  squares.    The  char!  measures  40  by  .TO 
centimeters,  and  the  figures  are  arranged  In  ten  linos  of  fOUlleeu  figures  each. 
(8)  A  stop-watch  measuring  fifths  of  a  second. 


ABSTRACTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.    Heredity.    New  York :    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    London :  John  Murray,  1909.    Pp.  ix,  005.    $3.50. 
W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.    Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity. 
Cambridge:    At  the  University  Press.     New  York:    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1909.    Pp.  xiv,  396.    $3.50. 

In  these  two  books  one  gets  a  fresh,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
survey  of  heredity,  supplemented  by  the  most  elaborate  contribution 
to  its  most  important  recent  phase,  Mendelism.  No  better  books  have 
been  published  in  recent  years  for  the  teacher  or  student  who  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  current  biological  work.  Thomson's  treatment 
of  heredity  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  microscopic  study  of  the 
germ  cells,  the  experiments  in  breeding  and  the  results  of  the  statis- 
tical method.  ,  A  feature  of  the  book  is  a  bibliography  of  58  pages, 
classified  by  author  and  by  subject. 

The  position  of  the  author  is  indicated  by  his  acceptance  of 
De  Vries'  origin  by  mutation  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  regard- 
ing it  as  the  sole  method  of  origin ;  his  cautious  recognition  of  Mede- 
lian  principles  to  explain  part,  but  not  all,  of  inheritance,  and  his 
desire  to  harmonize  these  results  with  the  conclusions  of  the  statisl  i 
cal  school.  His  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  Weismann,  who,  he 
considers,  has  done  as  much  for  heredity  as  Dalton  did  for  chemistry, 
is  accompanied  by  an  extended  and  considerate  attention  to  other 
conceptions  that  give  an  impression  of  conservative  fairness  which 
is  imperative  in  a  writer  who  attempts  to  summarize  so  broad  a  field. 

The  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters, or  modifications,  as  he  terms  them,  and  the  review  of  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  this  conception,  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
to  be  found  anywhere.  It  occupies  86  pages,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
book.  The  discussion  is  very  keen  and  clarifies  the  problem  from 
nine  specific  misunderstandings. 

Thomson's  final  chapter  on  the  relation  of  biological  conclusions 
to  social  questions  is  a  suggestive  essay  in  which  the  author  shows 
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his  broad  views.     He  ret ogni/.cs  at  once  thai  SOcletj  Kt it  far  beyond 

biological  analysis  as  life  imMcsscs  arc  beyond  mechanical  analysis. 
He,  therefore,  proteati  againal  those  who  would  make  -th.-  human 

so< ietai -v  group  no  more  than  a  crowd  of  111:1  m m:i  1m."     On  the  Other 

hand,  he  believe!  thai  "the  biological  Ideal  of  i  healthful,  self  sustain 
lug,  evolving  human  breed  is  as  fundament*}  us  the  soda]  Ideal  of ;« 
hannoniousiv  Integrated  Moiety  is  iuprmne."   The  bearing  of  hered 

ity,  variation  and  modification  upon  sm  ial  problems,  especially  Upon 
eugenics,  is  briefly  stated.  There  is  also  a  section  on  the  directive 
factors  of  selection  and  isolation.  He  ftcceptl  Pearson's  COnchM 
that  family  correlations  in  physical  and  mental  traits  arc  the  H 
in  amount,  which  seems  to  be  quite  doubtful.  The  inherit  a  me  of 
mental  characteristics,  he  observes,  places  one  in  a  letter  position 
to  understand  "social  solidarity"  and  "soda!  inertia."  flc  DO 
that  just  as  Galton's  Hereditary  Genius  affords  "a  biological  basis 
for  pride  of  race  and  a  respect  for  true  aristocracy,  so  his  tilial 
regression  formula  is  a  message  to  democracy."  He  suggests  that 
Mendelism  be  tested  among  Eurasians,  where,  if  true,  a  sifting  of 
pure  Asiatic  and  pure  European  characters  should  be  found.  In 
general,  this  discussion  is  brief  but  thoughtful.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  be  exhaustive,  and  should  be  supplemented  for  those  interested  in 
mental  inheritance  by  Thorndike's  chapters  in  the  new  edition  of  ail 
"Educational  Psychology."  Militarism  receives  a  thrust  as  a  social 
force  working  toward  the  elimination  of  the  fit,  and  tending,  as  in  t  he 
history  of  Rome,  to  replace  "Vir"  by  a  mere  "Homo."  As  to  man 
interfering  with  natural  selection,  he  says  "it  were  a  sad  confession 
of  incapacity  if  man  could  not  select  better  than  bacteria."  He 
agrees  that  the  reproduction  of  weaklings  should  be  discouraged  "in 
every  way  compatible  with  rational  social  sentiment,"  which  would 
include  marriage  examination,  segregation  of  the  unfit,  and  possibly 
forfeiture  of  the  right  to  produce  for  those  "obviously  unfit  who  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  State  for  support." 

Menders  "Principles  of  Heredity"  is  an  entirely  different  tyj f 

book  from  that  of  Thomson's.    It  is  not  a  review  so  much  as  a  fun 
mental  contribution  to  genetic  science  and  a  foresight  of  the  revision 
of  evolutionary  conceptions  in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence  of  the 
factorial  analysis  of  heredity.    Biologists  must  read  Bateson;  other* 
will  read  part  of  the  breeding  experiments  and  then  the  vital  rone  I  u 
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sions  which  set  forth  a  manifest  mutation  in  biological  thought  with 
which  all  students  must  reckon.  The  result  of  Mendelian  and  muta- 
tion evidence  "shows  immediately  to  be  false,"  Bateson  asserts,  "the 
conception  of  evolution  as  proceeding  through  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  masses  of  individuals  by  the  accumulation  of  impalpable 
changes."  As  to  natural  selection,  "various  plausible,  but  frequently 
unsatisfying,  suggestions  put  forward,  especially  by  Wallace,  Weis- 
mann  and  their  followers,  as  probable  accounts  of  evolutionary  prog- 
ress, must  be  finally  abandoned."  The  systematist,  the  morphologist, 
the  physiologist  and  the  cytologist  "must  now  examine  the  current 
conceptions  of  his  study  in  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge  *  *  * 
Those  who,  as  evolutionists  or  sociologists,  are  striving  for  wider 
views  of  the  past  or  of  the  future  of  living  things  may,  by  the  use  of 
Mendelian  analysis,  attain  to  a  new  and  yet  limitless  horizon."  "Of 
the  so-called  investigations  of  heredity  pursued  by  extensions  of 
Galton's  non-analytical  method,  and  promoted  by  Professor  Pearson 
and  the  English  biometrical  school,  it  is  now  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak.  *  *  *  To  those  who  may  hereafter  study  this  episode  in  the 
history  of  biological  science  it  will  appear  inexplicable  that  work  so 
unsound  in  construction  should  have  been  respectfully  received  by 
the  scientific  world.  With  the  discovery  of  segregation  it  became 
obvious  that  methods  dispensing  with  the  individual  analysis  of 
material  are  useless." 

Bateson  has  certainly  grasped  the  great  idea  of  segregation  which 
Mendel  announced  in  1805  and  which  biologists  allowed  to  lie  buried 
until  1900,  and  he  is  still  militantly  setting  it  forth.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  segregation  of  unit  characters  is  certainly  basis  enough  to 
demand  the  adoption  of  Mendelian  principles  of  inheritance  in  some 
measure,  but  one  wishes  that  their  champion  were  not  so  ready  to 
ram  them  down  the  throats  of  opponents.  The  reading  of  Bateson's 
challenge  creates  a  sympathy  for  his  more  conservative  admirers,  like 
Thompson,  who  replies  to  the  Mendelian  criticism  of  the  biometrists 
that  "it  is  simply  muddle-headedness  which  can  find  any  opposition 
between  a  statistical  formula  applicable  to  averages  of  successive 
generations  breeding  freely  and  a  physiological  formula  applicable  to 
particular  sets  of  cases  where  parents  with  contrasted  dominant  and 
recessive  characters  are  crossed  and  their  hybrid  offspring  inbred." 

The  Mendelian  principles  as  presented  by  Bateson  are  far  too  com- 
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ple\  to  allow  even  n  concise  HtnliMiifiil  of  then  in  I  Ml  let/,     Him  own 

arches  carded  on  with  hii  partner,  Dr,  Punnett,  Bom  the  basis 
for  hJi  conclusions,  and  are  id  forth  Ka  eonnectloa  with  tin-  result* 

Of  many  other  invest  IgatOTI  in  tins  field.   nfpfWSenled  by  a  bibl 

raphj  of  over  800  titles,    a  biography  of  Mendel,  with  three  pot 
traits,  and  the  translation  of  iiis  two  papen  oa  bjbrids,  ore  included 

in  the  book. 

The  student  who  is  not  Conducting  genetk  cxpci  -imcnts  will  Ik* 
especially  grateful  to  Bateson  for  bin  dcscript  ion  (»f  the  facts  in  plant 
and  animal  heredity  already  studied  and  thought  to  conform  to  Men 
delian  analysis,  including  til  Structural  Character!  and  five  chapters 
on  the  heredity  of  color.  These  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  six 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  38  figures. 

As  to  the  bearing  on  the  broad  problems  of  biology,  he  promises 
another  book  which  shall  amplify  the  Silliinnn  lectures  given  at  5 
in  1907,  so  that  he  only  hints  at  his  views  here. 

Two  chapters  of  unusual  interest  are  on  Mendel ian  inheritance  in 
man  and  on  the  practical  application  of  Mendel's  principles.  In 
man  "only  a  single  case  has  been  established  with  any  clearness," 
namely,  that  brown  eyes  (defined  as  having  pigment  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris)  are  dominant  over  blue  eyes.  Bateson  descri' 
however,  quite  a  number  of  characters  which  the  pedigrees  thus  far 
available  indicate  follow  Mendelian  lines  of  inheritance.  Among 
those  which  he  presumes  are  dominant  in  man  are  various  disturb 
ances  of  the  skin  and  hair,  brachydactyly  (a  condition  in  which  the 
fingers  and  toes  have  only  one  joint  like  the  thumb),  congenital  cat  a 
ract,  enlarged  spleen,  diabetes  insipidus,  congenital  stationary  night 
blindness,  droop  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  some  forms  of  glaucon. a. 
Abnormal  characters  are  usually  dominant.  Dominance  is  di- 
ered  in  man  by  the  character  being  transmitted  only  by  individuals 
manifesting  it  and  usually  by  one-half  the  progeny  tending  to  sh>  \ 
the  character.  Recessive  characters  are  recognized  by  api>earing  in 
the  children  of  unaffected  parents,  especially  in  the  case  of  consan- 
guinous  marriages,  one-fourth  of  the  children  tending  to  show  tie* 
character.  Among  those  which  he  collects  from  various  sources  as 
probably  recessive  in  man  are  red  hair,  musical  ability,  retinitis  pig 
mentosa,  albinism  and  alkaptonuria.  Certain  sex  limited  <  hara.-ter*. 
he  believes,  mav  be  dominant  in  the  male  and  recessive  in  the  female. 
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These  include  hemophilia  (liability  to  bleed),  color-blindness,  Gower's 
disease  and  some  kinds  of  night  blindness.  So  far  at  least  as  mental 
traits  are  concerned  one  should  oppose  to  Bateson's  faith  in  Men- 
delian  heredity  Thorndike's  criticism  in  which  he  contends  that  "no 
case  is  known  of  a  mental  trait  appearing  in  three  sharply-defined 
degrees,"  and,  further,  that  the  discontinuity  demanded  by  Mendel's 
principles  seems  to  be  unproved  for  original  traits  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mendel  have  suggested,  including  color-blindness  and 
idiocy. 

In  the  applications  to  human  society  Bateson  takes  a  stand  in 
favor  of  restraint  of  the  unfit  and  against  proposals  for  the  genetic 
encouragement  of  the  fit,  since  "we  have  little  to  guide  us  in  estimat- 
ing the  qualities  for  which  society  has  or  may  have  a  use." 

J.  B.  Miner. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Charles  Edward  Walker,  M.Sc,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Hereditary 
Characters  and  Their  Modes  of  Transmission.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xii,  239. 

We  have  in  this  interesting  volume  a  careful,  yet  un technical, 
presentation  of  the  main  facts  and  chief  theories  of  heredity,  together 
with  an  exposition  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  cytology  that  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  heredity,  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  theo- 
retical consequences  to  heredity  that  How  from  these  discoveries. 

In  essence,  Walker's  position  is :  First,  that  in  the  process  of  cell- 
division  some  parts  (the  chromosomes)  of  the  cells  involved  in  fer- 
tilization are  distributed  in  an  alternative  (Mendelian)  manner, 
while  other  parts  (the  cell  protoplasm)  simply  divide  in  bulk;  sec- 
ondly, that  we  must  distinguish  two  classes  of  inborn  characters — the 
individual  (traits  in  respect  to  which  the  individual  varies  from  the 
race)  and  the  racial  (traits  in  respect  to  which  all  individuals  of  a 
race  are  alike).  Thus,  a  dark  skin,  thick  lips,  prognathous  jaw  and 
woolly  hair  are  common  racial  characters  of  the  negro,  while  im- 
munity from  certain  diseases,  e.  #.,  malaria,  is  an  indiviuual  char- 
acter. The  comparatively  stable  racial  characters  may  have  been 
derived  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  comparatively  unstable 
individual  characters.  Now,  the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  says 
Walker,  shows  that  only  individual  characters  can  be  transmitted 
in  an  alternative  manner.    Racial  characters  exhibit  blended  inher- 


itance  and  are  borne  hj  lome  other  pari  of  the  cell  khan  » 1  *  *  -  Chromo- 
somes. \n\    lik.l\   h\   the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  «ell. 

The  obvious  difficulty  thai  arises  In  the  case  of  sex,  which  in  a 
racial  character,  yet  srith  alternative  Inheritance,  is  met  by  Hm- gen- 
eral argument  thai  natural  aslection  bae  pn*nn*1  the  ;ih. 
distribution  of  sex  on  account  o!  the  distinct  bloloffcal  advantage 
of  separated  sexes,  ritfa  tin-  consequent  ched  on  in  breed 

The  author  lias  little  to  say  :i Immh  mental  inheritance  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  little  betrays,  in  our  opinion,  some  lad  «»f  psycholog- 
ical insight.    He  thinks  Instinct  is  of  small  moment  in  man  <  p.  214). 

"Very  little  besides  consciousness,  memory,  capacities  for  mal 
various  acquirements  and  n  few  Instincts  is  inborn"  (p,  48).   Nearly 
everything  mental  is  due  to  acquirement ;  hence  any  form  of  ed 
tion  which  limits  the  making  of  menial  acquirements  must  he  fund* 
mentally  wrong.  A  new  and  simple  view  of  play  is  advanced  \  "Play 
is  an  instinct  produced  by  the  action  of  natural   selection,  and 
primarily  no  more  than  an  inborn  impulse  to  move  about  quickly  and 
exercise  the  body,  limited  only  by  temporary  exhaustion"  (p,  50). 

The  book  treats  in  a  clear  manner  many  topics  i!  at  should  interest 
students  of  genetic  psychology  and  education,  r.  *.,  the  mutation 
hypothesis,  Mendelian  and  Qaltonian  Inheritance,  immunity  to  dis- 
ease, recapitulation,  regression,  experiments  with  the  transmit- 
of  acquired  characters,  the  inheritance  of  diseases,  deformities  and 
defects,  the  probable  effect  of  adopting  certain  socialistic  the* 
ories,  etc.  G.  M.  \V. 

Lucy    Hoesch-Ernst.      Das    fugendliche    Gcnic:    antkmpologUck 

psycJirOlogische  SturJir.    Sixieme  Congres  intern,  de  psy<  hologie, 

Geneva,  1910,  674-G84. 
Georg  Szell,  the  subject  of  this  study,  is  a  youthful  musical  prodigy 
of  extraordinary  promise,  born  at    Budapest,  in   iv>7.  ,.f  well-to-do 
parents,  and  representing  a  Magyar  type,  with  a  mixture  of  Semitic 
blood.    He  was  their  first  and  only  child,  and  inherited  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  constitution,  which  enabled  sp«  edy   recovery   from  scarlet 
fever  and  lung  fever.    He  is  rather  short  ami  plump,  has  ashy-h 
haii-.  and  bluish-gray,  near-sighted  eyes.     His  skull  is  brachyc.-pl. 
(index  about  82).     In  weight,  height,  chest  circumference  and  all 
head  dimensions  he  exceeds  the  average  for  his  age  ami  type— a  cir 
cnm8tance  that  the  writer  thinks  assures  us  of  the  fruition  of  his 
genius. 
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The  fact  that  this  boy  is  not  well  known  is  due  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  parents,  who,  as  the  father  puts  it,  have  sought  to  let  him 
develop  quietly  and  "only  to  let  the  world  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing doing.''  Thus  he  has,  at  12,  appeared  in  but  four  public  con- 
certs— at  Vienna  and  London. 

Concerning  the  early  appearance  of  his  genius,  his  father  states 
that  he  could  speak  intelligibly  at  nine  months,  that  at  18  months 
he  could  sing  correctly  40  songs  in  three  different  languages  (Hunga- 
rian, German  and  French),  and  that  the  striking  of  false  notes  on 
the  piano  would  at  that  age  set  him  in  tears.  By  four  he  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  without  instruction  simply  by  asking  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  letters.  At  this  age  he  could  not  read  music, 
but  used  to  sit  at  the  piano  and  "play  what  was  in  his  mind."  Both 
father  and  mother  have  a  good  ear  and  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  music,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  extraordinary 
development  of  musical  ability  in  either  family.  Georg's  first  written 
compositions  date  from  his  sixih  year.  At  seven  he  began  systematic 
study  of  music  and  harmony  under  Professor  Roberts  of  Vienna. 
An  aria  composed  in  his  tenth  year  and  completed  in  loss  than  an 
hour  shows  remarkable  maturity.  In  general,  lie  dislikes  sentimental 
music,  and  his  original  compositions  are  almost  all  of  a  formal 
classical  type.  Praise  has  not  tinned  his  head,  as  he  is  very  critical 
of  his  own  work,  and  declares  thai  of  ln's  200  compositions  no  more 
than  20  have  any  real  value.  All  this  work  is  done  with  tin1  pen  at 
his  desk  and  without  trial  on  the  piano.     lie  says:    "I  hear  it  all." 

Georg's  mental  traits  and  capacities  have  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Hoesch-Ernst  by  the  use  of  such  tests  as  i  in  mediate  memory  for 
words  and  numbers,  free  and  restricted  association,  esthetic  judg- 
ment, description  and  report.  Without  going  into  details,  the  gen- 
eral results  indicate  that  the  youth  is  precocious,  but  not  premature 
in  development.  He  has  passed  through  the  ordinary  stages  of 
development,  only  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  awakening  of  sex  during  adolescence  will  develop 
his  emotional  life  and  that  his  musical  genius  will  become  corre- 
spondingly enriched.  In  the  light  of  the  present-day  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  physiological  age  to  mental  development,  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  Georg  had  apparently  not  reached  puberty  at  the 
age  of  12.  However,  the  evidence  for  this  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
statement  that  at  that  time  he  still  spoke  in  all  seriousness  of  "the 
stork."  C.  J.  Rogers. 
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OlTO  BOOMTBIN.     Ihrknnh,    gciHth/en  Krbtvil  n  i.  ,    Slut 

tcrscitr.     Zeitschiift    fiii-   I  !\  |.«-i-i  m«>ii  t  i-l  ].-    I'  ||,.fr 

1,  1 

The  author  of  this  article  believes  thai  parenti  do  transmit  to 
children  nm  only  physical  characteristics,  hut  a  mental  inhei 
as  well.     Be  endeavon  to  point  <ml.  as  fa  ;is  possible,  the  particular 

mental  characteristics  which  the  chiM  recelfed  from  each  of  it* 
parents,  together  with  such  charactt  ,  th<- 

child  hy  way  of  social  Inheritance,    n<-  baaea  his  Inn 
the  biographies  of  representative  men  and  women  in  different  walks 
of  life,  referring  in  particular  to  their  own  testimony  regarding  the 
matter  under  Investigation.    The  term  "mental  inheritam  .• 

in  a  general  sense,  including  what  is  technically  anderst I  i 

it v  and  all  snrh  environmental  factors  as  contribute  to  th<«  develop- 
ment of  the  child  np  to  the  age  of  mental  maturity.    The  article  hi 
profuse  and  loose  in  method.  Paul  YYu.im:i.m  Km  in. 

Haclbod  Vi:Ausia:v.  FJLC.S.    . in  Investigation  Into  the  Ocenwrr 
of  Adenoids  in  Three  of  the  London  County  Council  Elementary 
Schools.    British  Journal  of  Children's  Dim  february  and 

March,    1010.      (From    the    author's   summary.    Intel-nation 
Anliiv  far  Schulhygiene,  7:    .January.  1911,   L29-130.) 

in  three  schools  2315  children  were  examined  for  enlarged  tonsils 
or  adenoids,  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  age,  ■ 
complications,    dental    condition,    shape   of    palate    and    aproscxia. 
About  half  of  these  children  were  sent  np  for  examination  hy  tea*  I 

on  account  of  colds,  mouth  breathing,  inattention  or  ear  tronl 
The  remainder,  11*41;,  constituted  a  group  in  which  all  children  1 

examined,  regardless  of  suspected  defter.  Of  these  L246,  56J  |>er 
cent,  were  normal,  .">.:.>  per  cent  had  enlarged  tonsils.  L(US  per  cent 
had  adenoids  only,  and  27.2  per  cent  had  both  tonsils  and  adete 

A  group  of  174  complete  or  partial  "mouth  breathers"  developed 
57.6  per  cent,  with  both  adenoids  ami  tonsils.  29.3  pet  Cent  with 
adenoids  only,  and  only  1 ."..".  per  cent  -normal."  hut  these  last  ihowed 
various  types  of  nasal  obstruction  due  to  causes  other  than  adeno 

Tables  of  age-incidence  show  that  adenoids  are  most  ■  ommon  at 
about  eight  years  and  next  most  common  at  about  U  vears. 

Yearsley  believes  that,  if  there  is  any  relation  between  adenoids 
and  abnormally  high,  narrow  palate,  it  is  possible  that  the  palate 
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shape  is  rather  a  cause  than  a  result  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil. 

His  conclusions  concerning  aprosexia,  which  he  discusses  at  some 
length,  are  "that  true  aprosexia  is  often  confused  with  apparent 
dullness  due  to  defective  hearing;  that  true  aprosexia  occurs  in  only 
about  4.7  per  cent,  of  adenoid  cases ;  is  more  frequent  in  girls,  and, 
when  present,  is  associated  with  a  marked  degree  of  adenoids." 

Ear  complications,  i.  e.,  deafness  or  discharge,  were  found  in  51 
of  the  1246  children,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  "every  single  one  of 
these  children  had  adenoids,"  while  "in  no  normal  child  was  there 
any  sign  or  history  of  ear  complication.  It  follows  that,  out  of  147 
cases  of  adenoids,  34.7  per  cent,  suffered  from  ear  complications,  and 
this  "strongly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  ear 
affections  in  school  children  owe  their  existence  to  adenoids." 

0.  J.  Kogers. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke.     Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 

Bulletin  No.  V.  1010. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  detailed  a  consulting  engineer  to  make 
a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  department  of  physics  in  eight  large 
and  representative  institutions  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The 
investigator  was  intentionally  selected  from  outside  of  academic 
circles.  This  report,  which  contains  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
marks  a  significant  event  in  the  development  of  educational  ideals 
and  institutions  of  this  country,  partly  because  "scientific  manage- 
ment" is  the  slogan  of  today  in  the  industrial  world  and  partly  be- 
cause, as  applied  to  education,  it  will  lead  to  the  examination  of  the 
basal  principles  of  university  organization. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  get  an  unbiased  reaction  to  this  report. 
It  seems  to  be  an  inviting  subject  for  the  lampoon  and  the  jest  in 
the  comic  columns.  Some  of  the  notices  it  has  received  remind  one 
of  the  old  jibe:  first,  nobody  would  be  fool  enough  to  believe  what  is 
said,  and  second,  everybody  always  has  known  what  is  said.  One  set 
of  critics  will  deny  that  the  principle  of  scientific  management  as  de- 
developed  in  industry  can  be  applied  in  academic  life,  while  another 
set  of  men  will  maintain  that  scientific  management  is  applied,  and 
was  applied  in  academic  work  long  before  it  was  in  industry.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  vital  and  the  content  of  this  report 
should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  author's  claim  that : 


\r.si  i;  LCTI     wi'   i:i.\  m  Till 

"Unless  inv  surest  ions  shall  l. ml  to  assist  those  romlueting  those 
institutions  ami  their  student!  toward  tin-  attainment  of  their  own 

highest  ideals  in  icholanhip,  character  derelopment  tad  t ■uiture,  this 

study  will  fall  far  short  of  the  purpose  ftll  whi«h  it  was  umh 
tor  as  Dr.  Kliot  has  said  :    'Kduent  ion  for  efficiency  must  not  I 
rialistie.  prosnie  or  ut ilitarian  ;  it  must  be  idealistie,  humane  ami  pas- 
sionate, or  it  will  not  win  its  goal,'  " 

The  present  reviewer  believes  that  while  there  are  manj  wcaknenea 
in  the  report,  it  will  serve  a  purpose  and  will  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  stimulating  readjustment  of  university  organization 
both  in  teaching  and  in  research,  as  well  as  in  type  of  government. 
It  will  force  us  to  consider  such  questions  as  this:  Is  our  present 
type  of  university  organization  the  most  efficient  !  Do  we  have  t In- 
most efficient  form  of  business  administration  in  the  department".' 
Is  each  man  working  at  his  best?  Are  we  getting  the  best  returns 
from  our  equipment?  In  what  direction  should  we  expand,  and  wh\  f 
Are  the  rewards  of  the  academic  man  equitably  distributed?  Ai- 
the  lines  between  research  and  teaching  rightly  drawn?  Have  we 
relieved  ourselves  of  the  routine  clerical  and  janitorial  work  which 
can  be  done  by  cheap  labor?  Have  we  developed  the  most  efficient 
co-operation  between  departments  and  within  the  department? 

While  the  report  is  suggestive  on  all  these  points,  its  main  vahw 
lies  in  the  raising  of  questions  by  piling  up  concrete  data  gathered 
by  an  expert.  The  first  seventy  pages  of  the  report  contain  a  dis 
cussion  of  results  with  recommendations,  and  the  last  fifty  pages  con- 
tain tabulated  data.  The  committee  type  of  organization  is  rejected 
as  "genuine  committee  management  invariably  involves  lack  of  initia 
tive,  division  of  responsibility  and  log-rolling."  The  military,  or  one- 
man,  form  of  government  is  also  rejected  and  the  solution  is  found 
in  "functional  management."  "The  chief  object  in  functional  man- 
agement is  to  safeguard  the  man  in  the  highest  kind  of  work  he  is 
capable  to  perform."  "It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  one  best 
way  to  do  any  one  thing  and  that  usually  this  best  can  be  d» 
mined  by  scientific  methods,  if  people  will  use  them.  Under  fun« 
tional  management  every  effort  is  made  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
deciding  matters — big  or  little — on  anyone's  personal  opinion.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  field  wherein  arbitrary  decisions  control 
action.  This  means  for  everyone  connected  with  the  universities  a 
more  sharply  defined  function."    The  student-hour  is  proposed  as  a 
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unit  in  the  measuring  of  efficiency.  This  is  to  be  interpreted  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Discussing  the  teacher  as  a  pro- 
ducer, he  points  out  the  advantage  of  having  as  a  stimulus  to  efficiency, 
limited  tenure  of  office,  remuneration  varying  with  efficiency,  relief 
from  work  that  can  be  done  by  cheap  labor,  assignment  to  one's  most 
effective  place  in  the  department,  co-operation,  shorter  hours,  etc. 
He  then  suggests  certain  principles  of  economy  in  research ;  proposes 
u  "general  board  of  research"  for  supervision  in  new  undertakings, 
means  of  evaluating  the  results  of  research,  division  of  labor  in  re- 
search, economy  in  equipment,  etc.  Under  the  head  of  functional 
activities  he  outlines  the  plan  for  superintendents  of  grounds,  janitor 
service,  purchase  department,  stores,  mail  handling,  bursar's  depart- 
ment, disciplinarian,  bureau  of  publicity,  registrar  and  bureau  of 
inspection.  Functional  administration  is  centralized.  In  order  to 
gain  greater  advantages  there  must  be  supervision,  accounting  and 
planning  in  all  branches  of  the  work.  And  the  fundamental  principle 
is:  Each  man  shall  be  expected  to  do  that  which  he  is  best  qualified 
to  do. 

C.  E.  S. 

William  R.  George.  The  Junior  Republic:  Its  History  and  Ideals. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1010.    Pp.  32(5. 

Perhaps  no  single  institution  has  excited  as  much  interest  among 
philanthropists,  sociologists  and  educators  as  has  the  George  Junior 
Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  For  this  reason,  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  its  development,  from  the  pen  of  its  founder,  has  a  special 
appeal.  Nor  does  Mr.  George's  narrative  belie  our  expectations. 
The  book  is  full  of  human  interest:  it  is  suggestive  and  inspiring  as 
well  as  entertaining. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  is  mainly  historical  in  character.  It 
unfolds  the  development  of  the  "Republic"  idea,  and  shows,  in  par- 
ticular, how  the  cardinal  principles  that  now  govern  the  institution 
("Nothing  without  labor,"  "Trial  by  jury,"  "The  republic  idea,"  etc.), 
and  which  may  seem  to  the  casual  visitor  of  to-day  to  be  obvious  and 
simple,  were,  in  every  case,  the  fruits  of  the  "trial  and  error"  method 
of  discovery. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book,  an  account  is  given  of  some  of  the 
chief  episodes  in  the  organization  of  the  system,  e.  g.,  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  'Free  Tin  Party'  "  (Ch.  VII),  and  the  reader  is  treated, 


M'.sii:  \.is     \\i.    i:  ."»1!» 

Itv  pictures  and  verbal  description,  t<>  I  visit   to  tin-  inst  i  tut  ion  nil  it 
exists  at  present. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,   Mr.  Ceo  asses  the  methods  of 

starting  i  republic.   Serein  are  enumerated  the  In  principles  «»t 

(icorge's  "Cm/o,"  which  we  vciituri'  to  paraphrase  ai  follows:     |  1  • 

Normal,  healthy  boys  are  prettj  muck  alike,  the  world  ever,  rep 
leea  of  class  or  social  condition.    (2)  Bero-worship,  dere-devilt 
love  of  praise,  curiosity,  comradeship  and  lawlessness  are  fundi 
mental  components  of  boy-nature.     (8)   Superabundant   physical 
energy  is  hound  in  every  boy  to  find  an  outlet  somehow.    (4)  These 
mental  and  physical  traits,  coupled  with  the  care-free  condition  of 
youth,  make  more  or  less  inevitable  "a  rigOTOUS  crop  of  wild  oats 
during  the  'teens/  "     (5)  This  "transit  of  'fool's  hill'  "  is  terminated, 
for  the  average  boy,  only  when   lie  comes  to  feel  responsibility  for 
himself  or  for  others,  when,  in  other  words,  he  been 
Worker."     (6)  There  are  two  sorts  of  these  Workers,  those  who  do 
right  for  right's  sake,  and  those  who  do  right  for  policy's  sake,     ill 
Opposed  to  the  workers  are  the  lawless,  who  are  youth  still  in  their 
teens,  or  maturer  individuals  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  saving  shoek 
of  responsibility.    (8)  The  workers  come  to  forget  their  own  wild  oats 
and  are  too  apt  to  have  no  sympathy  for  misdemeanors  of  the  lawless; 
so  they  demand  a  System  for  their  reformation.     (!))  This  Si/st 
which  in  the  concrete  is  known  as  Prison,  Reformatory,  etc.,  is  un- 
natural and  un-American,  and  it  fails  of  its  purpose  because  it  neg- 
lects the  individual  for  whom  it  was  devised.     (10)  The  only  remedy 
for  this  failure  is  the  organization  of  such  a  community  or  village  as 
the  Junior  Republic,  wherein   is  incorporated   the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  essential  lesson  of  responsibility.  Q.  M.  \V. 

J.  E.  Wallacs  Wai.mx.    Speilmg  BIMency  in  BeieKoa  Is 

(hade  and  Sex,  and  the  QuetHon  of  Transfer.    lalm ational  I 

ehoiogy  Monographs.    Baltimore:  Warwick  a  York,  in«-..  r.m. 
Pp.  vi,  91.    $1.26. 
This  monograph  is  a  careful  sclent iti«-  studj  of  some  of  the  results 
of  the  special  attention  given   by  the  Cleveland  public  schools  to 
improve  the  spelling  of  its  pupils.    That  Bttch  painstaking  investiga- 
tions of  the  pedagogy  of  elementary  school  subjects  arc  being  made 
by  trained  scholars  leads  us  to  expect  that  before  man]  years  teach- 
ing will  be  elevated  to  a  more  scientific  bat 
Chapter  I  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  psychological  on  <>f  the 
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merits  and  defects  of  the  incidental  and  drill  methods  of  teaching 
spelling.  The  author  shows  in  a  convincing  manner  that  the  inci- 
dental method  may  not  be  properly  applied  to  teaching  spelling, 
because  spelling  is  "one  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  subject- 
matter  that  is  instrumental  in  value  and  invariable  and  mechanical 
in  nature,  and  of  which  every  socially  efficient  person  must  have  an 
automatic  command."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  three  funda- 
mental factors  of  a  good  drill  method,  namely,  initial  focalization  of 
attention,  attentive  repetition  and  a  final  state  of  automatic  be- 
havior. While  these  factors  are  important,  it  would  seem  as  if 
insufficient  attention  was  given  to  establishing  in  the  pupil's  mind 
the  meaning  of  the  word  to  be  studied.  The  association  paths  that 
we  wish  pupils  to  form  should  always  begin  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  end  with  the  written  form ;  consequently  failure  to  empha- 
size the  meaning  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  poor  results  thus 
far  obtained  from  much  of  our  spelling  instruction.  The  spelling 
method  used  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  as  described  elsewhere  by  Dr. 
Wallin,  does  give  reasonable  consideration  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  accounts  largely  in  the  reviewer's  judgment  for  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained  in  composition  spelling.  Likewise  the  question 
of  transfer  of  spelling  ability  from  column  drill  to  composition  writ- 
ing, which  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
column  drill  in  question.  If  the  column  drill  includes  much  emphasis 
upon  meaning  and  considerable  dictation  practice,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  the  results  will  transfer  to  composition  work,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  Dr.  Wallin's  tests  showed.  He  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  column  and  composition  tests  amounted  to  only 
1.44  per  cent. — an  amount  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  In 
fact,  there  were  five  instances  in  which  there  was  a  positive  gain,  but 
as  these  cases  all  occurred  in  the  same  schdol,  one  is  led  to  regard 
them  with  more  suspicion  than  does  Dr.  Wallin. 

Chapters  II  and  III  give  a  careful  statical  analysis  of  the  general 
results  of  the  Cleveland  drill  methods,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  transfer.  A  general  spelling  efficiency  for  all  schools  of  97  per 
cent,  is  remarkably  good — much  better  than  that  shown  by  the  tests 
of  Kratz,  Chancellor,  Kice  and  Cornman.  Dr.  Wallin  agrees  with 
Rice  and  Cornman  that  girls  are  more  proficient  spellers  than  boys, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  superiority  of  the  girls  is  less 
striking  in  the  composition  tests  than  in  the  column  tests. 


AMTRACTS    AND    IMAll.WS.  Bffl 

On  the  whole.  Dr«  Wallin'H  monograph  on  spelling  in  il  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject     It  pKOi  Btl  <  <>n\  in 
deilCQ  to  pPO?e  thai   Spelling  may  be  taught   cITeetiveh    l.\    the  right 

kind  of  drill.  As  for  the  question  <>f  transfer  of  spelling  ability,  .ill 
we  can  say  is  that  the  kind  of  drill  method  used  in  the  Cb-vehmd 
schools  does  transfer  its  results  to  the  composition   writing  of  it* 

pupils.  1 1     n  « ' .  r 

Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  Colh 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  current  number  of  the  Pddigogischer 
Jahresbericht  (Urandstetter,  Leipzig)  that  there  are  at  present  441 
SPECIALIZATION  educational  journals  published  in  the  German 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  language.  We  are  fast  coining  to  the  same  con- 
JOURNALISM.  dition  in  this  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that 

educators  get  together  to  make  a  reasonable  division  of  the  field 
among  the  educational  journals  and  thereby  encourage  specialization 
and  co-operation  in  such  a  way  that  the  output  in  any  channel  may 
be  fairly  homogeneous  and  reasonably  obtainable.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  foundation  of  a  science.  In  all  the  leading  sciences 
there  are  a  few  purely  educational  journals  of  international  char- 
acter for  the  publication  of  contributions  to  the  sciences,  and  these 
are  supplemented  by  systematic  reviews,  usually  under  the  patronage 
of  the  leading  association.  The  immediate  need  in  educational  jour- 
nalism is,  first,  the  division  of  the  field  into  as  many  journals  as  there 
are  distinct  phases  of  educational  problems,  each  to  stick  to  its  own 
last  and  seek  national,  if  not  international,  support;  and,  second,  the 
establishment  of  one  large  review  devoted  exclusively  to  classified 
summaries  and  reviews  grouped  topically.  C.  K.  B. 

We  observe  with  interest  that  the  Bine!  scale  for  the  measurement 
of  intelligence  is  being  more  and  more  widely  used.  Its  use  in  New 
THE  BINET  Jersey  is  prescribed  by  law  in  the  case  of  all  pupils 
SCALE.  who  are  more  than  two  years  behind  the  grade  to  which 

they  would  normally  belong.  Early  in  October  the  daily  press  told 
of  the  employment  of  the  tests  by  Dr.  Max  (}.  Bchlapp  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  School  in  connection  with  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York 
City.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  arraigned  before  the  court,  was  found  to 
have  a  mentality  of  nine  and  one-half  years.  We  are  informed  that 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  are  being  instructed 
to  apply  the  tests  in  their  classes.  It  is  true  that  some  educators 
view  with  alarm  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  tests  by  those  who  have 
had  no  training  in  mental  measurements.     Binet  himself,  and  all 
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(hose  who  li;i\<'  worked  extensively  with  the  texts,  emphasize  Ihc 
necessity  !ur  skill  and  deftness  in  their  :i«Imiii tnf ration.  Kurt net 
more,   it   must    be  admitted  that    the  tests  an*  not    ]••  Almost 

every  experimenter  who  has  used  lliom  lias  suggested  Improvements, 
and  many  of  these  suggestions  ha\e  btOD   Incorporated  in  Dp 

revision  of  the  tests,  which  appeared  in  tin-  \nu<>  I'si/choiof/iffur  for 

L911.      'Hit'    fa<i    remains,    however,    that    this    scale   fortnH   the   lM»*t 

measure  of  Intelligence  that  we  hate,  and  we  ire  conriaced  thai 

vastly  more  good  than  harm  will  result  from  its  use.  Teachers  in 
applying  the  tests  to  their  pupils  will  ho  ted  to  see  them  in  a  new 

light  and  will  appreciate  more  keenly  some  <>f  tin-  handicaps  aadef 

which  the  children  work.  Our  greatest  nerd  is  for  further  tests  in 
school  subjects,  with  standard  scores  for  different  ages,  to  mipplc 
ment  these  tests  of  "general  intelligence."  J.  ('.  B 

English  and  American  representatives  met  at  University  College. 
London,  on  September  4  for  a  series  of  meetings  extending  Off 
fortnight  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  complete  scheme  of  simplified 
spelling  and  to  plan  a  campaign  of  lectures  and  press  articles  Eat  tin 
promulgation  of  the  movement.    "It  is  generally  felt,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  conference,  "that,  particularly  for  the  children  attending  eh- 
mentary  schools,  a  system  of  simplified  spelling  would  mean  an  enor- 
mous gain  in  time,  and  generally  from  an  educational  point  of  \ 
would  have  very  beneficial  results.    Incidentally,  it  would  remove  the 
principal  barrier  to  English  becoming  the  universal  language/* 

President  William  T.  Foster  of  Bead  College,  Portland.  Ore.,  who 
has  recently  visited  over  100  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Catted 
States,  writes  in  the  New  York  Evening  l'>>*t  that  "the  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  <>f  higher  education  in  America  today  is  the  increasing 
respect  among  college  authorities  themselves  for  the  scientific  study 
of  education."  Instead  of  the  old  scorn  of  k,|>edagogics"  and  the  con- 
servatism born  of  inertia,  college  authorities  an  showing  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  of  administration  and  instruction.  Among 
the  many  investigations  which  the  various  institutions  are  conduct 
[ng  we  are  pleased  to  note  one  undertaken  by  the  University  of  I 
consin  on  the  actual  effect  of  co-education  upon  the  college  work  of 
both  men  and  women. 
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We  observe  from  a  current  number  of  La  Escuela  Mexicana  that 
the  normal  school  constitutes  a  problem  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  charge  is  made  that  the  instruction 
is  too  vague,  too  remote  from  the  actual  work  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Incidentally,  we  note  that  the  school  hours  for  the  lower 
grades  are  from  8.30  to  11.40  and  from  3.00  to  5.00. 

A  new  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  has  been 
established  at  Princeton  this  year  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  formerly  of  Chicago  University.  Dr.  Raycroft 
will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  and  will  be  assisted  in  the 
work  of  superintending  college  athletics  by  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  for- 
merly of  Swarthmore,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Lenhing,  formerly  of  Ripon 
College,  Mr.  Frank  J.  {Sullivan  and  Mr.  John  E.  Wolf. 

The  Silliman  lectures  for  1011  at  Yale  University  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Max  Verworn  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  The  subjects  are  as 
follows:  1.  Historical  Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Irritability. 
2.  The  Meaning  of  Stimuli.  3.  The  Speeial  Characteristics  of  Stim- 
uli. 4.  The  General  Etfects  of  Stimulation.  5.  The  Analysis  of 
Excitation.  6.  The  Conductivity  of  Excitation.  7.  Refractory 
Period  and  Fatigue.  8.  The  Interference  of  Excitation.  0.  The 
Interference  of  Excitation  (Continued).  10.  The  Processes  of  De- 
pression . — Science. 

According  to  Nature,  Aberdeen  University  is  undertaking  an  in- 
quiry leading  to  more  definite  information  on  the  migration  of  birds. 
Aluminum  rings  stamped  with  identification  marks  will  be  placed 
on  the  feet  of  a  large  number  of  birds,  and  any  who  notice  birds 
wearing  such  rings  are  requested  to  report  the  place,  date  and  identi- 
fication mark  to  the  university. 

The  Academy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  abolished  at  the 
close  of  the  last  academic  year,  and  the  courses  in  practice-teaching, 
heretofore  offered  in  the  Academy  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
have  been  withdrawn  for  the  present  year.  These  courses  will  be 
extended  and  developed  as  soon  as  suitable  quarters  are  provided 
for  a  model  high  school. 


ROTH    kHB    SflWS. 

President  Alfred  Bayliaa  <>f  the  wcsinn  Illinois  Btata  Bfa 
School,  Macomb,  died  near  Woodbine,  town,  on  AugnsJ  -7  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  in  a  f;iii  from  his  horse*    Mr.  Bayliss  served  two 
terma  aa  state  Superintendent  <»f  Public  instruction  priot  la  accept 
ing  the  presidency  at  Ifacomh.   With  Dr.  w  .  <>.  kmim  h<»  was  lustra 
mental  in  fonndlngtheCWWfifiadjflfoiUWyaboiri  sixteen  years  ago. 

At  Middleburv  College  Raymond  IfcFarland  has  been  proi 
to  be  professor  of  secondary  education.    Professor  Mi  Parland  will 

do  field  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  inspecting  the 

secondary  schools  of  Vermont.     Dr.  Collins,  bead  <>f  tin*  *I«i»;i  im  tm«-h  t 
of  pedagogy,  has  made  arrangements  for  training  students  in  tail  l> 
ing.     The  Middlebury  IIi<rh  Bcbool  furnishes  the  Opportunity,  an<l 
the  work  is  conducted  with  the  co-operation  and  nnder  tin-  SU] 
vision  of  Principal  A.  S.  Harriman. 

At  Harvard  University  Profs.  Paul  H.  Hanus   (education)   and 
Edwin  B.  Holt  (psychology)  have  leave  of  absence  from  the  uni 
sity  for  the  academic  year  1911-1912. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education  has  named  Pro- 
fessor Bristol  of  Cornell  University  a  member  of  the  board  of  retire- 
ment for  public-school  teachers. 

At  Northwestern  University  Robert  Harvey  Gault.  Ph.D.,  has  been 
advanced  from  an  instructorship  to  an  assistant  professorship  in 
psychology.  Professor  Gault  has  also  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Criminology. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Geissler  has  resigned  his  position  as  instructor  in  psy- 
chology at  Cornell  University  to  undertake  special  b  "»*.v 
work  as  associate  psychologist   with  the  National   Electric  Lamp 

Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Dr.  Geissler  will  conduct  rx;  ■ 
ments  in  the  field  of  visual  sensation. 

Dr.  TiOtus  D.  Coffman  (Ph.D..  Columbia)  lias  bees  appointed  to  a 

lectureship  in  education  at   the  University  o!  Illinois.     Dr.  CuffSiSB 

retains  during  the  present  year  his  former  position  as  superint««nd«nf 
of  the  training  department  of  the  Eastern   Illinois  8tate  Normal 
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School  at  Charleston.    Pre  lectures  at  the  university  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  formerly  principal  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Academy  and  supervisor  of  practice-teaching  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, becomes  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Palmer,  formerly  supervisor  of  practice-teaching  in  Eng- 
lish, has  been  appointed  to  the  English  department  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  Miss  Frances  Morehouse,  supervisor  of  practice-teach- 
ing i»  history,  takes  a  similar  position  in  the  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Normal.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilbert,  supervisor  of  practice-teaching 
in  biology,  has  been  made  head  of  the  department  of  biology  and 
agriculture  in  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale. 


CUERENT   PERIODICALS. 

(/«    this    weMOfl  only  such   srHokt    ,/.'//   ftf   n„tir,,l  04   6ror  directly  or  indi- 

Ihi  interests  of  this  hnnunl.  \ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UsfBB 
KAN    SCHOOL    HYGIENE    .\sson.\TI  IX.      Vol    III.    l!»n. 
Luther  11.  dii.K'K.  .M.D.    Measurement*  as  Applied  to 
giene.     L8-21.     (Reprinted  in  this  Journal,  Jane,  1911.)    (iiaruw 
W.  Eliot.    School  Instruction  in  Sew-Hygiene.    22-2$.     (Berk 
elsewhere  in  this  Journal.)  William  E.  Wait,     i  ttaJ  ReoutU 
tained  in  a  Kindergarten  from  One  Year9*  Work  in  tin  Open    Ifr, 
26-33.    Comment  on  experiments  with  open  windows  in  tin-  Oral 
School.  Chicago.     Largely  personal  opinion  and  in  part  positively 
absurd,  e.  .</.,  the  assertion  thai  window  glass  sinus  out  ultra  vioic? 
rays  of  light  and  is  therefore  unhealthy.    William  a.  Btrcher.     i>» 
Inquiry  Into  the  Problem  of  Desks  for  school  ChUdi 
Measured  5676  Philadelphia  school  children  for  sitting  height  and 
height  <>f  (dhow  and  then  prepared  tahi<>s  to  show  proper  Dumber  of 
desks  of  given  dimensions  needed  fop  each  elementary  grade.  Arthur 
Tracy  Cabot.    School  Inspection  in  small  Tonus.    40  13.    Theexpe 
rience  of  Canton,  Mass..  shows  that  for  small  towns  8  school  IM 
is  effective  and  economical,  and  better  than  a  school  physician.    B 
w.  Newmaysr.    Evidences  (hat  the  School  Nurse  Pays,     14-51.    a 

Comparative  statistical  Study  of  the  work  of  school  phvsici.'itis  with 
ami  without  the  assistance  of  school  nurses,  showing  that  the  nurses 
are  worth  while  because  they  bring  results  and  action,  a.  Jacobi. 
Contagious  Diseases,  51-58.  A  somewhat  technical  discussion  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina.  Linnaeus  Nbal  Bines,  ft 
Notts  for  a  Course  of  Study  in  Hygiene,  58-64.  Treats  "t  the  spirit 
and  aim  ot*  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  elementary  school  W  u/tbr 
s.  Cornell.    Good  <i,i<i  Bad  Forms  of  Record  Keeping,    I  I  Wt 

icism  of  forms  commonly  used  in  medical  Inspection,  with 
tious  for  their  improvement.    Helen  Macmurchy.    Hoir  to  Find  the 
Feeble-Minded  Child,   73-81.    it  is  worth  while  to  seek  out  the  feeble 
minded  for  ihc  sake  of  protecting  other  pupils  and  societj  at  hu 
Borne  genera]  suggestions  arc  given  for  conducting  this  work.    \\'u 
i.ia.m  ii.  Burnham.    Recent  Studies  "/"  Fatigue  in  Relation  to  thi 
Veed  of  o.rn<i<,i.     m  ^7.     (Reprinted,  with  ntodlA 
Journal,  October,  1911.)     Hasycr  P.  \U\ 
ami  Functions  of  Hygiem  Committers  /'<<.•  i  In- 
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teresting  account  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  hygiene  commit- 
tee of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  provided  better  ventilation, 
humidified  air,  safe  water,  hygienic  sweeping,  instruction  of  janitors, 
inspection  of  lodging-houses  and  other  reforms.  Myles  Standish. 
Should  the  Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  School  Children  Be  Gon-t 
ducted  by  the  Teacher  or  the  School  Physician?  98-101.  The  former, 
because  he  can  detect  myopia  and  the  main  indirect  symptoms  of 
hyperopia,  whereas  the  employment  of  expert  school  oculists  is  out 
of  the  question  and  the  superficial  examination  of  the  school  phy- 
sician may  do  more  harm  than  good.  W.  S.  Small.  The  Boy  and 
the  Cigarette:  How  Best  Present  the  Evils  of  Smoking  to  Adolescent 
Boys.  102-105.  A  certain  percentage  of  high-school  boys  will  be 
influenced  by  definite  scientific  statements  of  the  economic,  esthetic, 
physiological  and  psychological  arguments  against  early  smoking. 
Rosalie  B.  Morton.  The  Work  of  the  Public  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association.  105-101).  Wants  every 
school  to  have  lectures  on  catching  cold,  exercise  and  rest,  habit 
postures,  digestion,  and  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  Henry  Barton 
Jacobs.  The  Sanatorium  School.  109-113.  Describes  the  few  exist- 
ing sanatorium  classes  and  pleads  for  their  encouragement  in  other 
institutions.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  The  Consecration  of  the  Affections 
(Often  Misnamed  Sex-Hygiene}.  114-120.  (Reviewed  in  this  Jour- 
nal, October,  1911.)  Luther  H.  Gulick.  What  Our  City  Schools 
Are  Doing  for  the  Health  of  Our  Children.  120-125.  Statistics  from 
758  cities  with  regard  to  sweeping  and  washing  floors,  drinking  cups, 
recesses,  adjustable  desks  and  specific  instruction  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Lyman  A.  Best.  Proper  Sanitation  of  the  Schoolroom. 
126-141.  The  author  of  this  copyrighted  article  quotes  statistics  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  in  his  attempt  to  show  1  hat 
contagious  diseases  of  childhood  are  more  prevalent  while  school  is 
in  session,  and  ascribes  this  alleged  condition  to  insanitary  drinking 
cups,  poor  ventilation  and  unhygienic  sweeping.  (Query:  What 
good  is  medical  inspection  in  New  York?)  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Standardization  of  School  Books,  etc.  141-144.  Resume  of 
certain  norms  of  hygienic  printing  already  laid  down  by  experts  and 
a  few  suggestions  as  to  points  to  be  studied  further.  John  J. 
Cronin.  Status  of  Medical  Inspection  in  the  United  States.  144- 
148.  Statistics  concerning  the  main  features  of  medical  inspection 
in  337  cities  (all  that  reported  such  inspection  out  of  1400  inquiries). 
Thomas  A.  Storey.  Individual  Instruction  in  Personal  Hygiene. 
149-152.  At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  the  author  supple- 
ments class  instruction  in  hygiene  by  personal  examinations  of  all 
students,  who  must  follow  up  the  advice  given  or  show  cause  for 
failure  to  do  so.  Philip  Kino  Brown.  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Situa- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  etc.  153-155.  Shows  a  curiously  inadequate 
system  of  medical  inspection  for  a  city  of  its  size.  David  Spence 
Hill.    The  Status  of  School  Hygiene  in  Tennessee.    155-163.    Treats 
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of  the  teaching  of  school  hygiene,  the  sanitation  of  mh(M>  I  houses, 
medical  Inspection,  etc  Pranr  [nvnfc  <*«>opicr.  Sehoofkoneei  mm 
/Ar  /,f/»r.  h;:m77.  Valuable  nummary,  \xitii  chart,  <»f  legislation  of 
each  State  dealing  with  echoolhoiiee  construction.    Onlj  i  ites 

hare  la  we  worth j  the  name  I   John  \v.  iira.nna.v    " 

i/i  the  United  States.     177-1SI.     Brief  historical  SJ*J  BCStllptJff 
count.     ESVBtYN   M .  GOLDSMITH.     The  I'hnr  of  the  Crippled  Child  »>» 
the  I'ublic  School  St/stem.     181-186.      Description  of  speda]   I  I  a  neat 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  various  European  <  ities. 

ARCHIVES  DE  P8Y0HOL0QIE.     VoL   x.  No.   10,  February, 
1911.    Bdmond  Cramaitssel.    The  Sleep  of  a  small  Infant.    ::•_•! 
Report  of  pnenmographic  tracing!  taken  during  sleep  on  I  baby  at 

the  age  of  10  days,  4o  days,  and  3  months.     The  cartel  show 
10  days  marked  Irregularity,  with  slow,  hesitating  inspiration,  fol 

lowed  by  rapid  exhalation  and  little  response  to  auditory  sfimula 
tion;   at  45  days  and  later,  regularity,  but  response  to  stimulation. 
M.  H.  van  Gennep.    Drawings  of  a  Child  and  l'r<  kiatorie  Dram 
327-337.     An  account,  illustrated  by  24  cuts,  of  the  drawing!  from 
copy  of  a  five-year-old  girl.    The  fact  that  objects  can  be  drawn  n 
easily  and  better  than  can  letters  or  geometrical  designs  is  used  to 
explain  why  primitive  art  is  realistic  rather  than  symbolic  or  COB 
ventional.    Julia  Degand.    Observations  on  a  Deaf  Child.    378-389. 
Tells  how  a  deaf-mute  boy  developed  the  concept  of  time,  how  he 
first  learned  of  his  infirmity,  and  calls  attention  to  certain  interest- 
ing peculiarities  in  his  acquisition  and  use  of  language. 

LA   REVUE   PSYCHOLOGIQUE.     Volume   III,    1910.      N 
March.    J.  Varsndonck.     Phobias  of  Children.     5-4~i.      \   study  of 
the  fears  of  1549  children.     The  most  common  cause  of  fear  was 
animals.    Then  came  strangers,  members  of  the  family,  school,  nat- 
ural phenomena   (darkness,  thunder,  lightning,  fire,  water),  in 
nary  beings,  etc.    There  is  a  good  critical  survey  of  the  literal  m 
the  subject.     Varia  Kipiani.     The  Reform  of  Beading  and   Writ  inn 
for  both  Seeing  and  mind  in  Relation  to  the  Lam  nmrtrt/. 

51-66.    The  author  deplores  the  present  asymmetrical  method  of  r«  ;i«l 
ing  and  writing  from  left  to  right,  and  advocates  an  alternation  of 
left  to  right  and  right  to  left  in  reading,  and  a  similar  alternation 
with  a  training  of  either  hand  in  writing.     I.  [OTHTKO.  Si  of 

Specific  Energy  for  Contractile  SubtUmoee.    66  82.    Muscular  tissue 
shows  two  kinds  of  contraction,  tetanic  (caused  by  rapidly  sue. 
ing  impulses)  and  tonic  (which  is  continuous).    The  former  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  fibrillar  substance;  the  latter  to  the  sarcoplasm. 

Each  of  these  substances  possesses  its  own  specific  energy  and  its  own 
adequate  stimulus.  E.  Abramowski.  Dissociation  and  Transforma- 
Honof  Normal  Suhronscionsnrsx.  6&80,  187-209.  A  v;i!u;iMe  experi- 
mental study  of  the  subconscious  by  the  memory  method  (cryptOB* 
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nesia).  "Normal  subconsciousness  is  a  differentiated  and  creative 
mass,  which  presents  different  degrees  of  psychic  vitality  and  of 
dissociation,  according  to  its  more  or  less  intellectual  origin,  and 
which,  in  its  submerged  state,  executes  two  simultaneous  inverse 
movements,  approaching  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  receding 
from  it."  No.  2,  June.  Arthur  Kombouts.  Suggestion  and  Educa- 
tion. 113-163.  There  is  nothing  that  the  teacher  should  study  more 
carefully  than  the  nature,  the  principles  and  the  art  of  suggestion. 
Varia  Kipiani.  Suggestion  in  Social  Life.  163-177.  An  elaborate 
appreciation  of  Bechterew's  La  Suggestion  dans  la  Vie  Sociale.  H. 
Lorent.  Inaccuracy  of  Speech  Among  Pupils.  177-187.  An  interest- 
ing and  valuable  study  of  the  linguistic  faults  of  Belgian  children, 
who  use  French  as  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  schools,  but 
whose  home  dialect  is  Walloon.  Ad.  Ferriere.  The  New  Education 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  209-236.  The  author  distinguishes  three 
phases  of  education,  the  traditional,  the  intuitive  and  the  psychologi- 
cal, and  details  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  the  third 
phase.  No.  3,  September.  I.  Ioteyko.  Overpressure  in  the  Schools. 
265-297.  A  valuable  resume  of  this  vexed  subject,  with  a  synoptic 
table  of  the  symptoms  of  mental  fatigue,  collated  from  the  leading 
authorities.  N.  Braunshausen.  MetJiods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. An  Experimental  Study.  298-306.  After  a  survey  of  pre- 
vious experimental  studies  in  language  teaching,  the  author  presents 
the  results  of  his  own  experiment  on  the  best  method  of  retaining 
Latin  words.  He  found  that  the  association  "object-Latin  word" 
was  the  most  efficacious,  followed  by  "German-Latin,"  while  ''Latin- 
German"  was  the  least  economical  method  of  memorizing.  I. 
Ioteyko  and  Varia  Kii'iani.  The  Psychological  Bases  of  Sensorial 
Education.  306-312.  Twelve  laws  are  formulated  which  set  forth 
the  contribution  of  sense  psychology  to  the  resources  of  the  educator. 
\Y.  Bechterew.  The  Objective  Method  Applied  to  the  Study  of  Per- 
sonality. 312-320.  The  objective  method  regards  human  behavior 
as  a  complicated  chain  of  reflexes,  each  linked  to  the  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  author  regards  this  as  a  much 
more  promising  method  of  studying  personality  than  anything 
that  introspective  psychology  has  yet  offered.  I.  Ioteyko.  Mathe- 
matical Prodigies.  320-328.  A  psychological  study  of  Mile.  Uranie 
Diamandi,  the  young  Greek  arithmetical  prodigy.  Varia  Kipiani. 
Colored  Visualization  and  the  Chromatic  Sense  of  Mile.  Uranie  Dia- 
mandi. 329-335.  The  subject  visualizes  letters,  numbers,  days  of  the 
week,  etc.,  in  terms  of  color.  An  extensive  table  of  these  colored  char- 
acters is  given.  Louise  Van  der  Noot.  Role  of  the  Senses  in  Chil- 
dren's Memorizing.  335-343.  An  experimental  study  of  the  part 
played  by  sight  (brightness  and  colors),  taste,  smell,  touch  and 
movement  in  the  memorizing  activities  of  children  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  J.  Weill  and  R.  Nellen.  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  Children's  Memories  of  Pictures.    343-348.    The  material  consisted 
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of  landscape!  and  group"  <»i  |mtsoiis,  i»otii  miorsd  and  un.oiored. 

Colored  pictures  were  (lie  more  u< •■  ur;itr|\    remembered.     i> 
much  better  with  groups  of  persona,  while  b 
preference.     No.    I.   December.     <  >m  /  /  .    P    H  %C  /'/"/ 

Problem  of  Learning  a  Trade,  An  important  contribution 

t«»  the  psychological  analysii  of  Indnstrial  education,    I.  fom 

Aptitudes  ami  Instruction*     896  108.     A    program   for  the  invest 

Hon  of  i  1  »   the  r6k  <>f  vision  mid  of  the  innsnilnr  Mna  and 

of  (2)  the  role  of  vision,  mnscnlar  sense  and  anditlon  In 
and  (b)  spelling.    BmiuddbNbvb.    Repetition,    ins  \\~.    A>compils 
tion  of  iii<'  pronouncements  of  leading  psychologists  on  the  rates  of 
repetition  in  learning.     Varia  Kipiani.     Thi   Vongrett  of  I 
phUe*  {Friends  of  the  BHnd),  Park,  1910.     116-448.     \  raraaMs 
abstract  <>f  the  proceedings  of  this  congn 
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(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

J.  V.  Breitwieser,  Ph.D.  Attention  and  Movement  in  Reaction  Time. 
Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  18,  August,  1911.  Pp.  49.  Fifty 
cents.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  author  confirms  the  existence  of  two  types  of  reaction — the 
sensory  and  the  motor;  finds  that  the  latter  is,  on  the  average,  IS  <y* 
shorter  than  the  former,  and  accounts  for  this  from  the  introspective 
records  to  the  effect  that  "the  preparation  to  observe  interferes  with 
the  preparation  to  react  by  complicating  the  total  preliminary  ad- 
justment and  diffusing  the  available  energy  over  a  greater  area." 

Warner  Brown.  The  Judgment  of  Difference,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Threshold,  in  the  Case  of  Lifted 
Weights.  University  of  California  Publications  in  Psychology, 
1 :   No.  1,  September,  1910.    Pp.  71.    50  cents. 

"It  is  argued  that  the  judgment  of  difference  does  not  consist  in  a 
more  or  less  accurate  perception  of  an  outward  relation,  but  that  it 
is  conditioned  by  central  factors  which  are  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular presentation  in  question." 

Laura  A.  Calhoun.  The  Laic  of  Sex  Determination  and  Its  Prac- 
tical Application.  New  York:  Eugenics  Publishing  Co.,  1910. 
Pp.  254.    |1.50  net. 

From  observation  of  human  inheritance  and  experiments  with  ani- 
mals the  thesis  is  maintained  that  sex  is  determined  in  the  ovary 
from  which  the  fertilized  ovum  is  developed.  In  women  the  right 
ovary  yields  males,  the  left  females.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  tel- 
egony  and  telegyny  (influence  of  previous  female  on  offspring  of  the 
male).  Speculation  on  practical  determination  of  sex  is  always 
interesting,  even  though  it  be  in  so  amateurish  and  apparently  so 
absurdly  simple  a  vein  as  this.  The  author  asserts  that  no  one  who 
has  followed  her  suggestions  has  failed  to  produce  offspring  of  the 
sex  desired. 

(532) 
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Bo,  Oi ..m'aki:i.i:.  1:1  /»  rimmial  PWtyOff  §mi  the  Psychology  of  the 
child.  Translated  in>m  the  fourth  Freud  edition  SJ  Marj 
Lonchand  Henry  Hoi  man.    W  I.«m;:m;m-.  (JreenltCo., 

1911.   Pp.  HI,  882, 
Tins  translation  of  Claparede's  P$yckologi<  <i<  rr.nfmit  >t  i>,,tn 

gogie  tJxpvri men  talc  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tin-  books  alre;id\  avail 
able  in   Bngliah  covering  the  Held  of  child  study  and  experimental 
education.   Veachers  of  education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  will 
find  it   particularly  useful  became  of  its  extended  bibliographic*. 

The  summaries  of  experimental  invest  [gal  imis  are  Rood  and  the  mate- 
rial has  the  advantage  of  being  well  organized.  Like  so  many  men 
who  view  the  problems  of  teaching  in  the  lower  s<  hools  from  the  safe 
perspective  of  a  university  laboratory,  the  author  evinces  occasional 
Impatience  at  the  seeming  stupidity  of  teachers.  Hut.  unlike  some 
of  his  fellow-critics,  he  is  quick  to  recognize  that  the  problei 
fronting  the  teacher  of  little  children  are  tremendously  complicated, 
"I  have  just  criticised  the  school,"  he  says  (p.  311).  'The  iiiiklisj 
is  easy,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  discover  how  we  may  be  able,  without 
falling  into  disorder,  to  take  account  of  the  various  reujiireim 
*    *    *    of  all  our  little  disciples." 

Prans  CtJMONT.  Oriental  Religion*  in  Unman  Paganism.  Author- 
ized translation.  With  an  introductory  essay  by  Grant  Shower- 
man.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1  !M  1 .  Pp.  xxvi,  298. 
|2.00. 

If.  Onmont  is  characterized  by  Professor  Showcrinan  as  "the  high 
est  type  of  scholar — the  exhaustive  searcher  after  evidence  and  the 
sympathetic  interpreter  who  mediates  between  his  subject  and  tin- 
lay  intellectual  life  of  his  time."  In  this  book  Cumont  crystallize* 
the  results  of  years  of  patient  investigation,  and  fashions  his  inter 
prestation  of  these  results  into  a  picture  of  Roman  life  and  Roman 
thought  as  both  were  transformed  under  the  Influence  of  the  religious 
ideals  which  came  out  of  the  Orient.  The  translation  is  from  the 
second  French  edition. 

.\Mii:i:w  s.  DbapiBj  Editor.  Selections  from  Abraham  Uncos*. 
York:  The  American  Book  Co..  1911    Pp.  W2.    86  cents, 

John  C.  Duncan.    The  Principle*  of  Industrial  Mmtgtmtnt. 
York  :    D,  Appleton  &  Co..  1911.     Pp.  xviii.  828.    f&00  net 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  is  almost  wholly  from  the  economic 
and  material  point  of  view.  Little  account  is  taken  of  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  efficiency.     Part    I   considers  the  c.  .Mioini, 

ment.  Part   II  the  equipment  of  the  plant,  and  Part  III  organisation 
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and  management.  In  the  third  part  the  author  indicates  three  types 
of  organization — military,  functional  and  departmental — analyzes 
the  character  of  the  labor  force,  and  mentions  methods  of  recording 
the  workers,  the  raw  materials,  the  linished  products  and  the 
equipment. 

Gina  Lombuoso  Feurero.    Criminal  Man  According  to  the  Classifica- 
tion of  Cesare  Lombroso.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1911.    Pp.  xx,  :>>22. 
This  book  will  receive  a  more  extended  notice. 

William   T.  Foster.     Administration  of  the  College   Curriculum. 
Boston:   Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1911.    Pp.  xiv,  390.    $1.50. 

An  important  scientific  study  of  American  college  conditions.  The 
first  extended  work  of  its  kind.  The  author  takes  the  historical 
method  of  approach  and  outlines  the  development  of  the  American 
college  curriculum  under  the  influence  of  the  various  social  environ- 
ments. The  second  part  of  the  book  is  critical,  and  discusses  snch 
topics  as  concentration  and  distribution  of  studies,  college  studies 
and  success  in  life,  quality  as  well  as  quantity  for  degrees,  and  the 
scientific  distribution  of  college  credits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  this 
book  will  stimulate  ether  studies  of  a  like  nature 

John   Palmes  Gabber,    Annals  of  Educational  Progress  in   L910. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincotl  Company,  1011.    Pp.396. 

A  report  upon  current  educational  activities  throughout  the  world, 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  vocational  and  agricultural  education, 
development  affecting  the  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  social  problems,  foreign  educational  institutions,  meetings, 
etc.    A  unique  year-book.    Very  serviceable. 

K.'P.  Harrington.    Live  Issues  in  Classical  Studies,    Boston:  (linn 
&  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  76,    75  cents. 

The  four  essays  comprising  this  volume  are  i<>  he  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  good-tempered  defense  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  Like 
most  men  who  have  attempted  this  defense,  the  author  lays  emphasis 
(although  not  primarily)  upon  the  disciplinary  possibilities  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Unlike  Professor  Bhorey,  however,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  answer  by  mere  vituperation  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  against  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline.  His  criticism  of  the  superficial  cult  of  the  "practical"  in 
contemporary  American  life  is  particularly  good.  He  is  evidently 
willing  to  make  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  just  as  simple 
and  interesting  as  is  practicable,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
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thai  :m\\  real  inash-i  \  mr.ins  fivm  t  ami  ki  niggle.     Hi  ivei  I  in*  law,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  a  teachet  10  enthusiastic,  sympathy 
and  sane  as  Professor  Harrington  tin-  effort  ami  t tic  struggle  would 
he  undergone  with  a  will      as  a  pri\  liege,  in  t.i.  t.     \\  ithniit  iim|»I> 

invidious  comparisons,  ire  wish  that  he  had  been  our  Latin 

Sauubl  p,  QatbSj  Ph.D.    The  <<>h,,  8en$aUon$  o\  <>,,   PmrHnUg 

Color -Blind :  A    < 'lit  i<ism   0/    Current    Teaching.      Imprint    from 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,  22:  July,  L911,  ::•;:•  t 

Contends  that   dichromacy,  complete  insensitivit\    to  i-«m|*  ami 
greens,  is  an  extreme  ami  exceptional  variation,  and  that  tin-  ordl 
nary  partially  color-blind  person  does  lee  reds  and  greens  ttndei 
appropriate  conditions  of  stimulation,  also  thai   no  part   of  tin- 
normal  peripheral  retina  is  wholly  or  partially  color-buno. 

Max  Hbinbich.    Correct  Principles  of  Classical  Singing,    Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee*  Shepard  Company,  1910.    Pp.  \i.  L65.    fLG9. 

These  essays  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  oratorio  and  / .<< </- 1  singer 

arc  somewhat    disappointing.     Tin*  discussions  of  voir*-   production 

and  placing,  breath  control,  phrasing,  diction  and  tone  color  scarcely 

go  beyond  a   few   fundamental  suggestions,  and  the  analysis  of  0 

torio  and  recitative  singing  is  limited  to  some  illustrations  from  the 

"'.Messiah"  and  from  Schubert's  "Die  Sehone  Mullerin."  with  effu- 
sively emotional  comment. 

B.    A.    Kikki'atrick.     The   Individual    in    tin-    linking.      Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1911.    Pp.  Ix,  339.    |L2& 

The  author's  previous  st  udy  of  the  development  of  mind  in  the  race, 
published  under  the  title  of  "Genet i<-  Psychology,91  is  here  folk 

by  an  outline  of  the  development  of  mind  in  the  individual, 

ered  from  the  subjective  point  of  view.    The  stages  of  development 

depend  upon  the  child's  social  relations,  and  consist  of  the  pre 
social  period,  the  Imitating  and  socialising  stage,  the  period  of  Indi- 
vidualization, the  period  of  competitive  socialisation  and  regulation, 
the  pubertal  or  early  adolescent  period,  ami  later  adolen  The 

book  closes  with  a   discussion  of  the  relation   between   development 

and  education. 

Db.  15.  Mai:nni:i..     An.riliuri/  Education*     Thi    Can    '/"'/  Training  of 
Backward   Children.     Translated   by    Kmma    S\lvester.      v 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  I  Co.,  1909,    Pp.  ri,  M 

a  simple,  popular  presentation  of  what  is  being  done  for  tat 

cation  of  subnormal  children  in  Uormany,  with  a  concluding'  -  liapter 
bi  the  translator  on  conditions  in  the  United  Stat 
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S.  O.  Mast.  Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Organisms.  New  York :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1911.    Pp.  xi,  410.    $2.50. 

This  very  thorough  and  valuable  study  is  a  credit  to  American 
scientific  scholarship.  Part  I  contains  a  condensed  yet  complete  his- 
torical review  of  the  ideas  and  theories  regarding  movements  in 
plants  and  animals,  with  especial  reference  to  tropisms.  Part  II 
recounts  in  nearly  200  pages  the  results  of  experimental  studies  on 
the  reactions  of  organisms  (especially  those  without  eyes)  to  light 
stimuli.  Part  III  is  a  general  consideration  of  reactions  to  light, 
including  variability  and  modifiability  of  behavior.  Part  IV  deals 
with  reactions  to  light  of  different  wave  lengths  or  to  colors.  It  is 
an  invaluable  work  for  those  interested  in  comparative  studies  of 
behavior. 

H.  C.  McComas,  Jrv  Ph.D.  Some  Types  of  Attention.  The  Psycho- 
logical Monographs,  No.  55,  May,  1911.    Pp.  55. 

Experiments  to  discover  whether  certain  individual  differences  in 
the  manner  of  attending  are  typical  traits  or  merely  fortuitous  and 
unrelated.    The  results  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue. 

Adolf  Meyer,  Smith  Ely  Jbllij  fk,  and  August  Hoch.  Dementia 
Praecox.    Boston :  Richard  G.  Badger,  1911.    Pp.  71.    $2.00. 

A  rollection  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Neuro- 
logical Association,  Washington,  May,  1910.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  conception  of  dementia  praecox  Dr.  Meyer  urges  that  the 
disturbance  is  not  due  to  hypothetical  poisons  or  incidental  lesions, 
but  is  rather  a  derangement  of  psycho-biological  adjustments,  and 
if  taken  in  time  is  susceptible  to  preventative  education. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  Bulle- 
tin No.  13.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention,  Bos- 
ton, 1910.  Parts  I-IV.  Pp.  213.  Bulletin  No.  14.  The  Trade 
Continuation  Schools  of  Munich.  (Address  by  Dr.  Georg 
Kerschensteiner,  Director  of  Education,  Munich.)  Pp.  68.  New 
York :  Published  by  the  Society,  20  West  44th  street.    1911. 

The  Proceedings  contain  a  number  of  addresses  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  Trade  education  for  girls,  apprenticeship  and  corpo- 
ration schools,  part  time  and  evening  schools,  and  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  industrial  education.  The  bulletins  furnish  a  valuable  sur- 
vey of  present  conditions. 


i-'  r.u,  \  i  imnh  iiKCBtvKp.  :.::7 

Bcorr   N'kakin*..     fifoofeJ   Aifu&tmcnt.      N.u    Vork      Tin-   M...  mill. in 
Company,  1911,    Pp,  \m.i.  ::t;.    |UQ  net 

"Adjustment    is  approximation    to  the  normal      tin-   rcalr/.i  i  mn   oJ 
fllD  potentiality  under  a  given  group  of  chcuniHtnncee.     ■     *     "     . 
realisation  of  fall  potentiality    ■    •    •    le  conditioned  bg  opporta 
i » i i  n  - "    The  author  accepti  as  thorongfaly  establish.  .1  w  ard'H  .  oaten 
don  thai  latent  capacity  is  distributed  throughout  eoeletj  evenly  and 
equitably,  and  that    what  is  needed   to  Increase  immeasurably  the 
sum  total  of  human  achievement  is  a  happy  <  nml.inat  inn  of  f 
opportunities.    The  American  pnblic-echoo!  lyaten  led  far 

its  failure  to  develop  latent  capacity  and  for  its  consequent  failure 
to  maintain  "the  approximation  to  the  normal  which  is  Involved  In 
soeial  adjustment."    The  possibilities  of  the  public  schools  arc  legion, 
especially  the  possibilities  of  the  elemental  v  schools,  "which  rea< 
all  of  the  people,  and  reach   them   while   they   are   imp  able 

children."  Maladjustment  in  society  is  due  to  Ignorance  The 
"social  conscience"  is  stimulated  by  facts;  therefore,  let  the  school 
teach  facts — especially  facts  concerning  "personal  hygiene,  parental 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  social  responsibility  for  securing  adj 
ment."  No  one  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  seriously  with  the  crit 
icisms  of  the  author  anent  the  school  system  or  with  his  general 
analysis  of  the  various  types  of  maladjustment.  We  like  to  think 
that  the  public  elementary  school  holds  potentially  the  panacea  for 
most  existing  social  ills.  The  problem  that  puzzles  us  is  how  to  get 
this  panacea  into  dynamic  operation.  Toward  the  solution  of  this 
important  problem  our  author  offers  nothing  that  is  new.  His  book, 
however,  is  well  written  in  simple  language  and  with  that  clear-cot 
lucidity  of  style  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  books  in  the 
sociological  field,  which  leads  us  to  remark  that  sociologists,  as  a 
rule,  write  much  better  than  psychologists  and  educationists.  The 
book  lacks  an  index. 

Max  Owner.  Mental  Fatigue.  A  Comprehensive  Exposition  of  thr 
Nature  of  Mental  Fatigue,  of  the  Method  of  Its  Mrasurcmemt 
and  of  Their  Results,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Problems  of 
Instruction.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Guy  Montrose 
Whipple.  Educational  Psychology  Monographs.  Baltim 
Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  1911.    Pp.  viii,  138.    $1.25. 

"This  translation  of  Offner's  "Mental  Fatigue"  has  been   under 
taken  because  the  monograph  collates,  lyetematisei  and  appraisea  a 
mass  of  scattered,  and  to  most  readers  inaccessible,  material  that 
bears  upon  a  schoolroom  problem  of  unquestioned  importan.  « 
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Albert  S.  Osborn.  Questioned  Documents.  With  an  introduction 
by  Prof.  John  H.  Wigmore.  Rochester,  N.  Y.J  The  Lawyers' 
Co-operative  Publishing  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  xxiv,  501.    $5.25  net. 

Tells  about  the  methods  by  which  the  genuineness  of  a  document 
may  be  ascertained.  Treats  of  handwriting,  ink,  paper,  erasures, 
alterations,  typewriting,  photographic,  microscopic  and  chemical 
examination  of  documents.  Amply  illustrated  and  full  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  solved  mysteries  and  celebrated  cases.  Designed  for  the 
lawyer  and  banker,  but  not  without  interest  for  the  psychologist. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.  Huxley  and  Education.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.    Pp.  45. 

Address  at  the  opening  of  the  college  vear,  Columbia  University > 
1910. 

Oskar  Pfungst.  Clever  Hans.  (The  Horse  of  Mr.  Von  Osten.)  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  xi,  274. 

A  contribution  to  experimental  animal  and  human  psychology, 
translated  from  the  German.  The  story  of  an  educated  horse  and  its 
explanation. 

William  Henry  Pyle.  The  Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Education.  Baltimore:  War* 
wick  &  York.  Inc.,  191 1.    Pp.  x,  254.    fl.25. 

The  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  general  textbook  in  educational 
psychology,  and  is  thus  1he  pioneer  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
language,  for  Professor  Thorndike'fl  book  is  avowedly  limited  in  scope 
to  certain  aspects  of  educational  measurement.  The  work  treats  of 
body  and  mind,  heredity,  instincts,  habits,  memory,  attention  and 
fatigue.  The  topics  most  emphasised  are  instincts  and  habits  in  their 
relation  to  school  activities. 

Mary  F.  Nixon  Boulbt.  Indian  Folk  Tales.  New  York  :  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  11)11.     Pp.  192.    40  cents. 

These  tales,  with  the  splendid  Illustrations  thai  accompany  them, 
should  prove  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  children. 

The  Schoolmasters'  Yearbook  and  Directory  for  1010-1911.  London  : 
George  Allen  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  404  +  718.    12s.  6d.  net. 

This  valuable  directory  of  English  secondary  schools  is  now  in  its 
ninth  year.  In  it  is  to  be  found  the  name,  residence  and  brief  record 
of  every  secondary  teacher  in  England  and  Wales.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  a  mere  directory.    Four  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  digest 
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of  educational  progress  during  the  year  jusl  panned,  Including  a 
chronicle  and  review  <>f  (he  year,  administration  nf  scronrtsrj  •-•luca- 
tinn.  edncational  societies  and  organisations,  universities,  <"iieges 
and  other  schools,  examination!  and  inspection,  miscellaneous  mf«»r 
matron,  and  edncational  onbtications.  We  wish  it  were  |m>hmi)>i< 
have  something  of  the  sort  for  American  schools* 

The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago:  .1  Study  of  Ewiiting  CondUion$,  with 
Recommendation*  hji  tin  \  i<-r  OommUHon  ofOMoago*  <  imago: 
Gunthorp-Warren  Printing  <'<>..  1911,    Pp,  8 

a  straightforward,  conservative,  valuable  report  on  prostitution 
in  Chicago,  with  recommendations  looking  toward  Its  suppmsjlim 
To  the  Board  of  Education  the  committee  recommends  ihat  girl* 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  should  receive  definite  vocational  tn 

ing  in  continuation  schools;  ilmt  the  use  of  public  schools  as  soei.il 
centers  be  extended;  that  schoolgronndi  i>e  open  for  children  under 
supervision,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 

instructing  older  pupils  in  social  hygiene. 

Daniel  Starch.     Experiments  in  Educational  PsffoaoJboy.     S 
York:    The  Macniillan  Company,  1911.     Pp.  viii,  183.    90  © 

net. 

This  book  contains  thirteen  chapters,  with  directions  for  simple 
experiments,  largely  without  apparatus,  on  sense  testa,  mental 
images,  learning,  perception,  attention,  memory,  etc  N«mc  of  tie- 
tests  are  new,  but  there  are  some  clever  adaptations  <>f  «»hl  tests,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  a  convenience  for  some  student!  '<>  have  them 
brought  together  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 

Howard  K.  Strong,  Jr.  The  Relative  Merit  of  Adverti$emmt$.  A 
Psycholof/ical  and  Statistical  Study.  Archives  of  Psychology, 
No.  17,  July,  1911.    Pp.  81.    $ 1.00. 

An  interesting  study  in  pure  psychology,  the  results  <>f  which  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  commercial  application. 

Mary   E.   Thompson.     Psychology  and    Pet  "f    Writing.       I 

I!'  mine  of  the  Researches  and  Bmpcrimenti  Boatimg  <>n  tin 
ton/  and  Pedagogy  of  Writing.     Baltimore:    Warwick  X 
Inc.,  1911.    Pp.  128.    |L26. 
The  author  makes  no  claim  to  original  experimental  eontrifrntiosjs 
to  the  subject  of  writing,  but  she  will  have  performed  ■  service  for 
many  in  bringing  together  the  experimental  data  tacked  away  f«»r  the 
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most  part  in  files  of  technical  periodicals.    By  permission  she  has 
also  included  Professor  Thorndike's  scale  of  handwriting. 

Charles  Edward  Walker.    Hereditary  Characters  and  Their  Modes 
of  Transmission.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp. 
xii,  239. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

Mary  Theodora  Whitley.  An  Empirical  Study  of  Certain  Tests  for 
Individual  Differences.  Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  19,  August, 
1911.    Pp.146.    $1.25. 

A  historical  survey  of  the  study  of  individual  differences,  contain- 
ing valuable  representative  lists  of  tests,  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
account  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Columbia  fresh- 
man tests.  The  monograph  is  of  great  value  for  educational  psy- 
chologists. 

Robert  M.  Yerkes  and  John  B.  Watson.  Methods  of  Studying 
Vision  in  Animals.  Behavior  Monographs,  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  iv,  90.    $1.25. 

An  elaborate  description  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  appa- 
ratus and  methods  used  in  studies  of  light  and  color  vision  in  animals. 
It  is  a  report  prepared  for  the  committee  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  on  the  standardizing  of  procedure  in  experi- 
mental tests. 


THE  aims,  VALUES  and  MKTHODS  OF  TEACHING 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  A  NORMAL  school. 

J.   MACE  ANDRE8S, 

s(iit>   yprmgi  School,  Woroe$tirt  \ias$. 

For  many  years  a  knowledge  of  psychology  lias  been  re- 
garded as  indispensible  for  students  of  norma]  schools,  and 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it' have  been  in  many  cases  highly 
extravagant.  Pew  if  any  tests  have  been  made  to  measure  itfl 
real  value,  and,  up  to  a  very  recent  time,  anything  like  a 
thoroughgoing  psychology  of  the  teaching  of  peyeholog 
been  practically  unknown  or  disregarded.  I  believe  a  coin'cnsiis 
of  opinion  would  indicate  that  no  subject  of  the  normal  school 
curriculum  has  been  taught  worse  or  with  more  barren  result-, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  have  been 
trained  psychologists.  At  present  there  are  many  signs  that 
show  that  we  are  going  to  see  our  way  out  of  the  woods.  The 
teaching  of  psychology  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the  general 
tendency  in  education  calling  for  training  that  actually  func- 
tions or  makes  for  efficiency.  One  of  the  signs  of  this  tendency 
is  Professor  Whipple's  recent  report  (11)  to  the  American  1 ' 
chological  Association  on  the  teaching  of  psychology  in  nor- 
mal schools.  Such  a  report  is  valuable  because  it  shows  what 
is  being  done  in  100  normal  schools  of  this  country.  Professor 
Whipple's  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
psychology  are  timely  and  helpful.  Professor  M.  V.  0 'Shea's 
article  (8)  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  is  also  highly  practical.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  what  teachers  of  educational  psychology  and  a«i 
ministrators  of  normal  schools  need  most  of  all  is  a  general 
clearing  of  the  ground,  a  brief,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  entire  situation  to  determine  aims  and  values 
and  the  principles  of  teaching  that  would  naturally  grow  out 
of  them.  In  the  following  pages.  I  have  tried  to  do  this.  I  have 
also  suggested  some  methods  which  1  have  found  useful  in  my 
own  classes. 

(Ml) 
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It  is  self-evident  that  the  general  aim  of  teaching  psy- 
chology in  a  normal  school  must  be  derived  from  the  aim  of 
the  school  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  essentially 
definite  and  practical — the  preparing  of  ordinary  high- school 
graduates  for  teaching  effectively  in  the  first  eight  or  nine 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  By  teaching  effectively  is  meant 
that  direction  and  control  of  children  which  will  lead  them  to 
be  good  citizens,  men  and  women  with  power  to  think  and  feel 
and  act  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  happy  and  useful 
members  of  society.  What  is  to  be  taught  in  a  normal  school 
must  be  decided  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  power  to 
promote  this  effectiveness.  The  purpose  of  the  normal  school 
determines  that  psychology  shall  be  taught  if  it  aids  the 
teacher  in  her  work.  If  taught,  it  also  determines  that  pro- 
fessional values  shall  largely  guide  the  selection  from  its 
subject  matter.  The  teachers  in  normal  schools  have  been 
slow  in  accepting  the  idea  that  the  normal  school  has  a  distinct 
vocational  purpose  the  same  as  any  professional  school,  (as  for 
example)  a  dental  college  or  a  school  of  technology. 

The  general  aim  in  teaching  psychology  in  a  normal  school 
should  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  college  whose 
standards  and  methods  we  inherited.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  trained  psychologist  with  his  love  for  philosophical  specu- 
lation and  abstract  thinking  and  with  comparatively  little  in- 
terest in  elementary  education  should  teach  psychology  in  the 
normal  school  according  to  the  practice  of  the  college.  This 
inheritance  has  prevented  the  normal  school  psychologist 
from  making  many  helpful  contributions  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  normal  school,  or  to  the  progress  of  education  in  general. 
Our  heritage  still  befogs  the  vital  issues.1     Woodworth  (10, 


1ln  defining  the  aims  of  psychology  in  the  normal  school,  Whipple  (11,  p.  33) 
s.iys  that  the  first  aim  is  "to  secure  real  assimilation  of  a  system  of  psychol- 
ogy: the  second  aim  is  to  develop  skill  in  observing  and  in  interpreting  the 
mental  phenomena  of  daily  life  in  terms  of  this  assimilated  knowledge."  How 
do  these  aims  differ  from  that  mentioned  by  Woodworth  (10,  p.  500)  for  a 
college  course,  that  "of  training  the  student  to  observe  his  own  behavior  and 
that  of  others  its  objects  of  study  and  illustrations  of  general  laws  of  human 
nature*'?  Should  not  the  aim  of  psychology  for  normal  schools  differ  from  that 
of  the  college  by  its  vocational  purpose?  Should  it  not  only  "develop  skill  in 
observing  and  Interpreting  the  mental  phenomena  of  daily  life,"  but  more 
especially  skill  in  observing  am/  interpreting  the  mental  phenomena  of  children 
of  school  a  get 
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!».  508)  says  t li.it  the  ptyehologj  of  a  college  com  Mid 

be  based  upon  "a  value  neither  cultural,  aor  mratfaiMl.  boi 

disciplinary-  ;i  value  which  is  too  wide  to  be  called  m  OB  til— lr 
too  direct  to  be  cm  Hod  disciplinary,  and  too   !  I  to  be 

called  cultural. "  The  psychology  in  I  normal  Mfaool  should 
differ  from  that  in  the  college  by  laying  its  supreme  emphn 
on  vocational  values.  This  docs  not  mean  th;it  the  normal 
school  student  of  psychology  should  n<»t  gel  much  directly,  or 
indirectly  that  has  cultural  or  disciplinary  value;  h,it  the  pur- 
pose  of  psychology  in  the  normal  school  primarily  must  be 
vocational.    Such  a  course  must  necessarily  ignore  i  inoc- 

ulative problems  that  might  be  stimulating  and  profitable 
college  students.    For  example,  whether  a  perception  ii  ■  i -opy 
of  reality  or  only  a  sign,  is  a  question  that  should  not  be  mm 
sidered.    Paulsen  (7)  says,  "No  theory  of  knowledge  causes 
the  slightest  change  in  the  stock  and  value  of  our  id  The 

psychology  in  a  normal  school  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  of 
its  time  on  speculation  like  this,  which  has  no  practical  sig- 
nificance. 

The  character  of  the  subject  matter  of  psychology  also 
determines  its  aim.     Since  psychology  is  the  science  which 
attempts  to  describe  consciousness  and  behavior,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  the  prospect 
teacher.    The  subject  is  so  broad,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  useful  unless  it  promotes  an  understanding 
of  and  sympathy  with  child  life  so  that  the  teacher  can  m 
effectively  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  school.    The  ultimate 
goal  of  all  teaching  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  must 
child  psychology,  especially  the  psychology  of  children  of 
school  age. 

How  is  the  normal  school  student  of  psychology  to  gain  the 
power  to  interpret  child  life!  Before  attempt inir  to  solve  this 
problem,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  fundamental  truth 
which  investigators  like  Hall,  Meumann.  Lipmann,  I. 
others  have  demonstrated,  namely,  that  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal life  of  the  child  d>1l>  n  from  that  of  the  adalt/     While 

•"La  prcnihTi'  (-hone  .lout    il  t'.int   Mai  M  PWIMUlt   l«»rs*ju'i»ii  (Uitreprtnd  «fr* 

radnrdm  <i<"  pedotogle,  cfosl  qm  ivnfant  o  qmmm  m  H  <toii 

nn  IminiiH-  i'!i   miniature.     Sa    mentality  nVst   pM  mil«Mii«>nl   nuantitatii 

different  <!<•  Ui  notre,  malt  qvUlta tfreoMOt :  tUt  nv*t  na«  urnlonwnt 

H!<-  «>st  antn 9.     II  fiitulra  dOOC  toujour*  Dftodne  fftftifl  <! n.  lur»»  *nn*  irttVau- 

tion  cle  la  payehologie  <le  radultr  I  OtUi  da  I '€Df*nl        (S) 
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this  is  well  known  to  psychologists,  there  is  little  to  show  that 
this  knowledge  has  had  much  influence  on  the  courses  in  psy- 
chology offered  in  normal  schools.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  teach  adult  psychology  and  attempt  to  deduce  from  it  prin- 
ciples for  the  teaching  of  children.  Yet  adult  psychology  has 
its  place.  While  the  minds  of  normal  school  students  border 
on  those  of  adults  and  are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
children,  yet,  they  have  many  points  in  common.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  then  that  they  should  begin  their  study  of  psy- 
chology by  studying  first  their  own  minds.  Dewey  has  aptly 
said  that  l '  the  person  who  does  not  know  himself  is  not  likely 
to  know  others. ' '  The  criticism  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  psy- 
chology that  is  taught  in  normal  schools  today  is  not  that 
adult,  or  what  is  usually  called  general  psychology,  is  not 
taught  or  that  sufficient  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  subject, 
but  that  such  courses  do  not  lead  to  a  sympathetic  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  child  life.  By  practical  knowledge  is  meant 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  may  become  useful  in  promoting 
the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  teacher.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  in  Professor  Whipple's  report  to  show  that  in 
many  normal  schools  no  transition  is  made  from  adult  psy- 
chology to  child  psychology  (11).  In  fact,  the  problem  of  this 
transition  is  not  even  referred  to  in  this  report.  This  suggests 
that  in  many  normal  schools,  at  least,  the  instruction  in  psy- 
chology has  made  only  a  beginning;  for  general  psychology 
tends  mainly  to  awaken  in  students  an  interest  in  their  own 
minds  and  in  their  own  behavior.  This  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, but  is  it  not  even  more  necessary  that  they  should  be 
interested  in  the  minds  and  behavior  of  children?  There 
seems  to  be  a  special  need  for  the  cultivation  of  this  interest ; 
for  students  of  normal  school  age  are  as  far  from  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  childhood  as  they  probably  ever  will 
be.  The  interest  in  their  own  mental  activity  and  in  their  own 
behavior  should  be  merely  a  stepping  stone  to  child  psy- 
chology. 

The  introduction  to  psychology  in  the  normal  school  should 
be  then  adult  psychology,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  psychology 
of  the  student's  own  self.  If  this  is  to  be  taught  so  that  it 
will  have  practical  value,  the  instructor  should  first  of  all 
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determine  the  values  of  various  phases  of  general  psychology 
as  suggested  by  his  ultimate  aim.  lieiBIISt >epnrate  tla  .  • 
from  the  chaff.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  example,  that  most 
careful  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  t)  f  color 

vision,  or  a  demonstration  of  the  histology  of  the  brain,  no 
matter  how  well  they  might  be  understood,  could  contribute  to 
professional  efficiency.  It  is  desirable  that  the  fad  of  color 
blindness  be  known,  its  evil  effects  in  life  and  in  schools  noted, 
and  that  normal  school  students  be  taught  how  to  test  childn-n 
for  color  blindness  and  how  to  appeal  to  the  individual  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  such  defectives.  A  conception  of  the  gross 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  general  functions  of  the  brain 
would  be  advantageous ;  but  time  spent  on  the  details  of  struc- 
ture would  be  largely  wasted.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  relatively 
high  values  should  be  attached  to  the  study  of  perception, 
habit,  memory,  imagination,  attention,  and  interest.  In  em- 
phasizing these  topics,  there  is  also  a  danger  that  considerable 
time  may  be  spent  on  that  which  is  analytical  or  purely  specu- 
lative and  that  the  instruction  may  fail  to  be  associated  in  any 
vital  way  with  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  aims  and  values  of  general  psychology  must  naturally 
consider  the  transition  which  is  to  be  made  in  passing  to  child 
psychology.  General  psychology  and  child  psychology  may  be 
more  or  less  differentiated  by  separate  courses  or  they  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  course  or  courses.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  latter  method.  In  making  this  transition,  students  should 
be  led  first  to  explore  their  own  minds.  Such  adventure  fre- 
quently leads  them  back  to  the  reminiscences  of  childhood. 
Although  these  recollections  are  likely  to  be  incomplete  and 
distorted,  for  we  have  all  forgotten  how  we  learned  the  sim- 
plest things  of  life;  yet,  as  Groos  (4)  has  pointed  out,  they  are 
frequently  retained  with  great  vividness  and  truthfulness 
(mit  grosser  Lebhaftigkeit  und  True).  If  the  recall  of  such 
memories  can  do  nothing  else,  they  open  the  way  to  an  inter 
in  childhood.  The  results  of  such  introspection  should  finally 
be  enlarged  and  clarified  by  the  observation  of  children  and 
by  reading  on  the  psychology  of  childhood. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  transition  that  I  have  in 
mind.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  taking  up  the  subject  of  the 
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concept  with  students  of  a  first  year  class.  After  some  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the 
various  concepts  that  we  possess,  I  asked  every  member  of  the 
class  to  explain  her  concept  of  a  mile.  Introspection  showed 
that  practically  every  student  had  two  different  concepts:  oney 
a  purely  arithmetical  concept,  (320  rods)  which  could  be  used 
effectively  in  doing  problems  in  arithmetic,  but  was  very 
vague,  almost  useless  in  other  adaptations ;  the  other,  a  more 
practical  kind  of  concept,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
will  call  here  an  empirical  concept,  that  was  used  with  some 
degree  of  success  in  estimating  distances.  An  investigation 
of  this  empirical  concept  revealed  the  following  facts:  1.  The 
exact  imagery  used  was  different  in  the  case  of  each  pupil,  and, 
when  thoughtfully  used,  ordinarily  referred  to  some  definite 
experience  of  distance,  such  as  the  distance  between  the  home 
and  the  church,  or  between  the  home  and  the  school.  2.  Some 
judged  distance  by  comparing  any  given  distance  with  a 
visual  image  that  they  knew  to  be  a  mile ;  others,  by  the  time 
taken  to  walk  or  ride  a  mile;  and  a  few  by  motor  images  and 
the  feeling  of  fatigue  once  experienced  in  walking  a  mile.  The 
visual  imagery  predominated.  3.  The  nature  of  the  concept 
used  depended  largely  on  the  student's  environment.  The 
country  girl  would  think  perhaps  of  a  distance  between  two 
crossroads,  while  the  city  girl  might  refer  to  an  experience  of 
a  certain  number  of  blocks.  4.  The  concept  not  only  grew  out 
of  a  certain  environment,  but  it  was  almost  useless  when 
applied  in  a  foreign  environment.  In  passing  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city,  or  from  either  to  the  seashore  or  mountains, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  new  kind  of  concept  had  to  be  built 
up.  5.  There  was  little  feeling  of  relationship  between  the 
arithmetical  concept  and  the  empirical  concept,  except  in  cases 
where  the  numbers  were  small.  6.  It  was  realized  that  the 
arithmetical  concept  could  have  no  really  vital  meaning  unless 
it  was  re-enforced  by  the  empirical  concept.  7.  In  most  cases 
the  empirical  concept  had  not  been  affected  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  influences  of  the  school.  8.  The  empirical  concept 
usually  had  its  origin  in  childhood.  9.  A  large  number  in  the 
class  complained  of  vagueness  in  the  use  of  concepts,  especially 
when  they  referred  to  long  distances.    10.  A  few  pupils  had  no 
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empirical  concept  of  a  mile.  A  mile  to  them  meant  merely 
some  kind  of  name  applied  to  the  measurement  of  distance. 
11.  It  was  realized  that  it  fU  immaterial  what  kind  of  con- 
cept was  used  so  long  as  it  could  he  used  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  12.  Some  pupils  were  troubled  by  bad  methods 
of  learning.  One  girl,  for  example,  used  a  measuring  unit  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  (the  distance  from  her  home  to  KlftOOl).  In 
judging  distances  she  had  great  difficulty  in  applying  thi^ 
awkward  unit. 

The  same  kind  of  introspection  was  directed  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  the  concept  for  acre.  The  results  were 
similar  except  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  class  confessed 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  what  an  acre  really  meant.  Many 
had  a  vague  arithmetical  concept.  Other  concepts  of  measure- 
ment were  considered  with  like  results. 

The  class  work  was  then  guided  by  questions  like  these: 

1.  In  what  way  are  your  concepts  of  measurement  defective! 

2.  How  do  you  explain  this  defectiveness?  3.  How  would  you 
attempt  to  correct  it?  4.  What  do  your  observations  of 
children  tell  you  about  their  conceptions  of  measurement  ?  5. 
What  have  you  read  about  children's  conceptions  of  measure- 
ment? 6.  What  concepts  of  measurement  may  children  get 
with  profit  in  various  grades?  7.  Have  you  observed  any 
teaching  recently  that  had  as  its  aim  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  measurement?  8.  What  points  would  you  keep 
in  mind  in  trying  to  develop  concepts  of  measurements  in  your 
own  school? 

The  above  method,  it  will  be  noted,  makes  use  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  introspection,  reading,  and  observations,  and  finally 
leads  her  to  think  of  her  knowledge  in  the  consideration  and 
solution  of  problems  in  teaching.  The  student's  mind  is  not 
left  centered  on  her  own  concept  (frequently  a  result  of  the 
study  of  general  psychology)*  but  on  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  measurement  in  children. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  teaching  should  be  taken  up 
after  some  sort  of  psychological  background  such  as  I  have 
indicated.  The  student  should  get  into  the  habit  of  associating 
her  psychology  with  the  prohlems  of  teaching  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  on  interest,  why  should  not  the  teacher  of 
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psychology  propose  such  questions  as  these  for  discussion?* 
1.  What  determines  the  value  of  an  interest  to  education?  2. 
What  are  the  sources  of  interest  to  children  in  a  reading  lesson 
in  the  third  grade !  3.  How  would  you  arrange  these  interests 
in  their  order  according  to  their  importance?  4.  What  is' to 
determine  whether  a  certain  interest  is  to  be  appealed  to  or 
not?  5.  What  good  methods  have  you  observed  for  appeal- 
ing to  certain  interests?  6.  What  individual  differences  in 
interest  have  you  noticed  in  reading  classes  in  the  third  grade? 
7.  How  did  the  teacher  appeal  to  these  individual  interests? 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  class  discussion  of  school 
problems  is  a  lack  of  experience  with  practical  school  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  psychology.  Many  of  these 
teachers  have  never  had  any  teaching  experience  in  the  grades, 
and,  in  many  cases,  know  almost  nothing  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  elementary  school.  All  teachers  of  psychology 
in  normal  schools  should  have  regular  periods  assigned  for 
visiting  schools.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  courses  in 
educational  psychology  a  valuable  educational  flavor  unless 
the  teacher  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  public  schools. 

Another  danger  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
dogmatize,  to  treat  the  same  kind  of  case  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  pernicious.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  educational 
psychology  of  today  is  mainly  the  psychology  of  individual 
differences.  Neither  in  our  thinking,  nor  in  our  practice  can 
we  consider  ' '  the  child, ' f  but  rather  ' '  children. ' '  Binet  's  criti- 
cism (1)  of  the  old  point  of  view  is  worth  quoting.  "II  est 
vraiment  antihygienique,  antieducative  de  traiter  tous  les  en- 
fants  de  la.meme.  maniere."  According  to  President  Hall, 
(5)  the  principal  result  of  the  child  study  movement  has  been 
the  directing  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  individuals 
rather  than  masses.  We  need  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  new  tendency.  If  the  student  of  educations  1  |  >Byehology 
in  the  normal  school  should  carry  nothing  else  away  from  her 
course  but  the  idea  that  children  differ  from  adults  and  from 
each  other,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  some  of  the  conspicu- 
ous differences,  also  the  belief  that  these  differences  call  for  a 
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special  consideration  of  each  child  by  the  teaclur,  tin*  course 
will  have  been  highly  fruitful.* 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  in<li vnlu.-i I  <lit)Vrences,  I 
do  not  mean  to  decry  class  instruction.  Tin-  prpttMM 
school  administration  make  any  other  plan  impossible,  and, 
even  if  they  did  not,  any  other  kind  of  device  in  most  cases 
would  be  undesirable.  There  is  probably  no  pore  important 
interest  in  school  work  than  the  social  interest.  It  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  every  other  interest  and  in  nearly 
every  ambition  and  ideal.  If  the  great  problem  of  democracy 
be  that  of  learning  how  we  can  best  live  with  each  other,  the 
school  should  contribute  its  influence  toward  the  socializing 
of  children.  Although  the  school  must  deal  with  large  num- 
bers, and  although  pupils  must  be  taught  in  classes,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  teaching  children  as  masses  and  as 
individuals.  The  real  teacher  adapts  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline to  the  individual  needs  and  interests  of  pupils.  We  need 
to  dwell  on  this. 

There  is  still  another  danger  that  much  time  will  be  wasted 
in  a  class  discussion  of  problems  of  teaching  because  students 
have  not  had  the  necessary  experience  with  children  and 
school  which  would  make  such  a  discussion  profitable.  I  aim 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  getting  students  to  utilize  every 
possible  opportunity  to  observe  children  as  they  meet  them 
in  their  homes  or  upon  the  street.  Reports  of  these  observa- 
tions are  handed  in  and  serve  to  illustrate  many  points  in  the 
lesson.4  These  observations  lead  students  to  notice  the  natural 
child,  the  child  in  relation  to  his  social  environment.  Students 
also  have  regular  periods  for  the  observation  of  school  work 
in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisors  of  practice  teaching.  These  supervisors,  with  the 
advice  of  the  instructor  in  psychology,  also  put  printed  sheets 


8In  a  discussion  on  the  training  of  teachers.  Lay  (0)  Bays:    "Die 
risten  haben  schon   viel  gewonnen,   wenn   slo   <lur<  li    nut.  tmk  hungen 
erfahren,  dass  nieht  alle  Menschen  und  nicht  alle  Schiller  In  der 
Weise  beobachten.   assiniilieren,  vorstellpn.    nufmcrkcn,  ••nnOden.   usw. 
sie  nicht  durch   Worte  uber  'IndlvldualitUt'   dor  innn   noch  to  wenlg 
unterriclitot    wordon    soudern    dun  h    selMtfMMi   Tat*acb«n 
viduelle  Untersehiede,  die  eigene  Individual!  tilt  und  die  ron 
lernen." 

♦For  this  device  I  am  indebted  t<>  K.  H.  Unwell,  formerly  prtm-lpal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Maas. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  students  to  direct  their  observations. 
They  afterwards  talk  over  the  observations  with  them  and 
give  them  helpful  suggestions  for  their  next  period  of  observa- 
tion. The  supervisors  are  constantly  informed  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  psychology,  and  they  aim  to  correlate 
this  with  the  observation  work  and  subsequently  with  the 
practice  teaching.  The  experience  of  students  in  observing 
children  both  inside  and  outside  of  school  give  them  some  kind 
of  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  practical  problems  in  the 
psychology  classes.  The  instruction  in  psychology,  in  turn, 
reacts  and  tends  to  make  them  more  intelligent  and  spmpa- 
thetic  observers. 

In  all  the  instruction  in  psychology,  frequent  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  hygiene  of  the  child  and  the  hygiene  of 
the  school-room.  Although  a  special  course  should  be  given 
in  school  hygiene,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  by  the 
teacher  of  psychology  to  show  the  interdependence  of  mind 
and  body  and  the  significance  of  this  for  education,  not  only 
in  a  general,  but  in  a  specific  sense.  By  all  means,  let  us  avoid 
teaching  psychology  which  treats  consciousness  as  a  part  from 
or  independent  of  the  body. 

As  a  final  recommendation,  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  if 
the  instruction  in  psychology  is  to  be  of  greatest  help,  it  should 
be  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  normal  school  course 
so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  courses  in  general  and  special 
method.  In  this  way  it  might  introduce  the  student  easily  and 
naturally  into  a  professional  spirit. 

Let  us  return  to  more  of  the  specific  problems  that  confront 
the  teacher  of  psychology  in  the  classroom. 

Conspicuous  among  these  problems  is  that  of  dealing  with 
the  minds  of  ordinary  normal  school  students.  They  are  im- 
mature and  incapable  of  manipulating  abstract  ideas  to  any 
great  extent.  They  have  forgotten  how  and  with  what  diffi- 
culty they  learned  the  common  things  of  life.  They  are  also 
at  an  age  when  they  have  little  natural  interest  in  childhood. 
We  should  also  note  that  they  have  no  professional  spirit. 
With  such  a  mental  preparation,  they  approach  a  subject  which 
bristles  with  abstract  and  technical  terms,  the  very  names  of 
which  repel  rather  than  attract. 
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In  Professor  Whipple's  report  (11,  }>.  11)  a  common  com 
plaint  of  teachers  of  psychology  is  tin-  mental  inability  of  nor- 
mal school  students  to  use  the  ordinary  text-books  in  psy- 
chology.    According  to  the  writer's  experience,  a  common 

practice  is  to  assign  reading  in  some  one  of  (ha  many  scien- 
tific text-books  on  the  subject  ami  afterwardi  to  taM  pupil^ 

their  reading.     Unfortunately  the  text  I ks  on  th*  market, 

while  admirable  perhaps  for  collet  use,  are  quite  ununited 
to  the  needs  of  ordinary  normal  school  students  who  are  just 
beginning  the  study  of  a  most  difficult  subject.  They  are  so 
technical  as  to  be  almost  unreadable,  and  they  contain  little 
or  no  suggestion  as  to  the  application  to  teaching.  To  these 
students  of  immature  minds  a  dependence  on  the  text-hook 
frequently  produces  mental  paralysis  and  a  pronounced  aver- 
sion for  the  further  study  of  the  subject.  Asa  student  and 
teacher  I  have  noticed  that  the  close  study  of  one  of  these  text- 
books by  beginners  is  likely  to  result  in  a  good  leal  of  verbal 
knowledge  about  the  mind  but  in  little  real  familiarity  with 
mental  phenomena.  Such  a  result  might  be  overcome  by  an 
unusually  gifted  teacher,  but  if  the  text  is  followed  closely  and 
the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  limited,  the  energy  spent 
must  be  devoted  largely  to  the  art  of  verbal  classification. 
Such  a  course  reminds  one  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  students  gained  their  scientific  knowledge  from 
the  reading  of  Aristotle,  without  ever  refreshing  their  souls 
by  the  nature  about  them  and  without  being  able  to  recognize 
any  of  the  phenomena  that  they  studied  about  in  their  own 
environment.  A  familiarity  with  real  phenomena  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  students  using  the  laboratories  which  they  them- 
selves possess  but  have  scarcely  discovered,  namely,  their  own 
minds.5  Study  and  experimentation  in  this  laboratory  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  A  Rar  this  has 
been  done,  the  students  will  be  able  to  take  up  a  text-book  with 
greater  interest,  and  may  then  get  information  which  could 
not  be  gained  from  a  class  experiment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  beginner  should  never  be  <li  .  do  any  rca«l 


Y.rkcs  (12)  has  a  delightful  way  of  llplf  lng  tlii-  I  «  l*>  in  unable 
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nt  psychology." 
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ing  until  he  has  had  thorough  preparation  to  pursue  it  with 
profit. 

The  lecture  method  is  frequently  resorted  to.  It  has  its 
limitations.  In  dealing  with  such  abstract  subjects  as  psy- 
chology, there  is  always  a  danger  that  students  may  be  able  to 
pass  a  good  examination  on  the  lectures  but  that  the  reaction 
may  be  a  purely  memory  reaction.  The  lecture  is  valuable  in 
giving  students  information  which  they  could  not  discover  for 
themselves  with  ease  or  which  is  scattered  through  many  books 
and  publications.  There  is  little  excuse  for  a  lecture  unless 
students  are  afterwards  tested  orally  and  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  stimulated  to  think. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  class  discussion,  such  as  I  have 
already  illustrated,  and  in  class  experiments ;  but  I  think  there 
is  a  danger  in  laboratory  work  in  psychology  becoming  too 
complicated.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  interest  in  the 
experiment  may  become  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means, 
that  there  may  be  a  worship  of  method  and  introspection 
rather  than  a  growth  in  sympathetic  and  practical  knowledge 
of  child  life.  The  apparatus  for  the  class  experiment  should 
always  be  simple.  Let  us  remember  that  the  normal  school 
should  not  aim  to  make  the  psychologist,  whom  Titchener  (9) 
has  defined  as  one  "enamored  of  introspection."  Let  us  not 
forget  that  a  keen,  sympathetic,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
children  instead  of  ourselves  is  our  ultimate  aim.  (See  foot- 
note 1). 

It  is  desirable  that  students  should  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  learning  process,  and  they  may  get  much  valuable  infor- 
mation about  it  through  experiments  performed  in  the  class 
or  outside  of  school.  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  asking  all  my 
pupils  to  learn  something  new,  something  involving  both  mind 
and  muscle.  They  were  free  to  choose  anything  they  wished. 
Many  learned  tennis,  croquet,  golf,  basket  ball,  swimming, 
sewing,  riding  a  bicycle,  etc.  Before  beginning  the  experi- 
ments students  were  given  some  general  directions  as  to 
what  to  look  for.  A  record  was  kept  of  these  experiments. 
These  records  offered  material  for  class  discussion  for  several 
days,  and  were  frequently  referred  to  afterwards. 

The  problems  involved  in   one's   own   learning  differ  in 
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man}    ways,  however,  from  thai  of  teaching,  me- 

hody  else  to  learn.     Tins  in  especially  true  if  thi  OM  taught 
is  n   child.     beginning  normal  school     Indents  usually  fail  to 

realise  that  there  is  any  real  problem  in  Umfhing.    To  bring 

thcni  to  a  realization  of  this,  I  suggested  that  everybody  who 
could,  should  teaefa  B  Child  Something.  The  children  for  t 
experiment  were  often  found  in  the  students'  own  homes  or 
in  those  of  their  neighbors.  The  students  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  any  child  for  a  pupil  and  to  teach  whatever  tiny  wished. 
Two- thirds  of  the  class  responded  to  my  suggestion. 

The  following  account  illustrates  in  a  naive  way  one  stu- 
dent's experience: 

"I  have  taught  Mary,  age  10,  to  play  ping  pong.  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  would  explain  the  game  fully  before  we  started, 
but  found  out  afterwards  that  it  was  better  to  explain  it  as 
I  went  along.  I  knew  how  to  play  so  well  that  I  forgot  Mary 
did  not  know  how  to  play.  I  played  too  fast  and  had  to  stop 
many  times  to  go  back  to  explain  something  which  I  ought  to 
have  done  before. 

4  *  After  she  learned  to  play  a  little,  I  had  hard  work  trying 
to  make  her  keep  to  the  rules,  as  she  wanted  to  make  rules  for 
herself.  It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  remember  all  the  rules 
as  I  was  so  interested  in  what  Mary  was  doing.  I  noticed  as 
we  went  along  my  mistakes  in  explanation.  I  often  found  that 
my  explanation  was  too  brief  and  that  I  had  forgotten  many 
little  points.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  Mary  interested ;  for  I 
noticed  that  it  was  then  much  easier  to  teach  her." 

The  above  experiment  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  model  of  teach 
ing,  but,  as  I  have  indicated,  for  an  experiment.  Such  experi- 
ments are  valuable  because  they  give  students  some  first-class 
practical  child  psychology,  and  because  they  tend  also  to  give 
them  a  professional  attitude  toward  children.  Reports  of 
these  experiments  were  read  in  class  and  many  of  them  formed 
the  basis  for  some  very  important  class  discussion*.  Such 
experiments  I  regard  of  greater  value  than  some  of  the  more 
complicated  experiments  of  the  laboratory. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  status  of  the  teaching  of  psy- 
chology in  normal  schools.  T  think  the  crying  need  is  not  so 
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much  for  new  and  better  text-books,  or  for  costly  experimental 
apparatus,  or  for  any  special  method  of  teaching;  but  for  a 
teacher  who  defines  aims  and  values  according  to  the  purpose 
of  the  normal  school,  whose  methods  are  organized  for  the 
realization  of  those  aims,  whose  enthusiasm  stimulates  stu- 
dents to  study  their  own  mental  phenomena  and  those  of 
children,  a  teacher  who  is  a  thorough  student  of  education,  a 
trained  psychologist,  and  an  investigator,  one  who  has  had 
practical  teaching  experience  in  the  grades  and  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  modern  school,  who  is  able  to  associate  the 
study  of  psychology  with  the  problems  of  the  school-room; 
finally  a  teacher  who  exemplifies  by  his  own  life  what  should 
be  the  great  aim  of  all  teaching  of  psychology  in  normal 
schools — sympathetic  and  practical  knowledge  of  child  life. 
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ON    METHODS    OF    MENTAL     MKASl'HKMKNT,     I 
PECIALLY   IX  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

A.  P.  WEISS, 

I'tiirrrsit]/  of   Missouri. 

The  present  practices  of  measuring  mental  aooompHAhm&il 

are  largely  modifications  of  the  methods  used  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  as  if  enough  - 
nificance  had  been  accorded  the  fact  that  mental  accomplish 
ment  is  much  more  a  matter  of  relation  than  are  the  phenomena 
of  physics.     Physical  measurements  are  almost  exclusively 
measurements  of  spatial  extent — scale  readings  on  a  ther- 
mometer, galvanometer,  rule,  etc.    The  relative  accur 
spatial  measurement  is  due  to  the  greater  acuity  of  the  visual 
sense  and  the  ease  with  which  deviations  from  a  given  starting 
point  can  be  evaluated.     In  physical  phenomena  secondary 
effects  are  easily  recognized  and  eliminated  and  the  experi- 
menter usually  knows  what  he  is  measuring.     The  starting 
point  for  the  number  series  which  is  to  record  the  quantitative 
variations  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation,  may  ho  v. 
arbitrarily  chosen  and  the  validity  of  the  results  not  impaired. 
The  selection  of  a  number  series  in  which  the  readings  shall 
be  made,  is  for  the  physicist  only  a  matter  of  mathematical 
and  practical  convenience.    The  subject-matter  of  the  mental 
and  social  sciences  does  not  permit  these  privileges.     A  par- 
ticular degree  of  ability  in  one  individual  cannot  be  identified 
so  readily  in  another  individual,  nor  can  such  deviations  as 
may  exist  be  so  easily  evaluated  as  can.  Bay  a  deviation  in 
height.    The  reduction  of  mental  measurement  to  spatial  terms 
is  almost  limited  to  the  number  series  employed  in  identity 
ing  certain  degrees  of  accomplishment.    Efficiency  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  cannot  be  read  off  in  the  same  way  as  a  diffi 
ence  in  electrical  potential  can  be  read  off  from  a  voltmeter. 

<«) 
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A  difficulty  for  mental  measurement  arises  as  soon  as  we 
ask  the  question,  where  shall  the  number  series  begin!  For 
the  physicist  this  is  not  a  perplexing  problem.  In  temperature 
for  instance,  he  will  say,  "Let  us  take  as  our  starting  point, 
the  position  where  the  end  of  this  column  of  mercury  will  be 
found  when  it  is  placed  in  melting  ice. ' '  Physical  phenomena 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  this  point  can  be  determined  readily 
by  other  physicists.  In  mental  measurement  a  highly  variable 
quantity  is  being  measured,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly 
known — which  is  often  obscured  by  secondary  effects  or  con- 
fused with  it — and  even  if  deviations  are  recognized  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  they  are  in  the  phenomenon  which  is  being 
measured,  or  in  the  secondary  concomitants  or  antecedents. 

As  mental  tests  are  now  usually  given,  each  examiner  selects 
as  his  starting  point,  zero  accomplishment  and  then  divides 
the  test  as  best  he  can  into  equal  units  which  are  allowed  a 
constant  value.  The  degree  of  accomplishment  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  these  units  counted.  Where  this  is  done  the 
number  series  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  test  and  there  are 
about  as  many  different  kinds  of  series  as  there  are  tests. 
Even  where  the  tests  are  of  the  same  nature  a  direct  compari- 
son of  the  numbers  secured  would  be  invalid,  because  one  of 
the  tests  was  more  " difficult,' '  thus  measuring  a  different 
range  of  accomplishment.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is :  First, 
a  starting  point  which  can  easily  be  determined — which  is 
affected  as  little  as  possible  by  secondary  causes — the  devia- 
tions of  which  can  be  readily  calculated  and  detected.  Second, 
a  suitable  scale  which  can  be  used  on  all  tests  and  which  gives 
results  that  are  directly  comparable,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  test  may  be.  In  this  paper  the  writer  hopes  to 
point  out  a  way  in  which  both  these  factors  may  be  secured. 
In  the  first  place,  instead  of  using  for  the  final  record  a  scale 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  test,  he  proposes  to  use  one  which 
is  independent  of  it,  and  whose  range  is  from  0  to  something 
over  100.  As  a  starting  point  he  proposes  to  use  the  average 
of  the  group  of  which  the  person  tested  is  a  member.  This 
average,  no  matter  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  test  may  be 
is  then  set  equal  to  50.  Dividing  50  by  the  average  will  give 
the  value  of  one  unit  of  the  test.    This  value  is  then  multiplied 
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by   the  actual    nuiuher  of  units  accomplished    by    tin*   perflOB 
tested  and  the  product  givefl  the  rank  in  terms  of  the  I 
and  at  the  Bame  time  indicated  the  deviation  from  it    The 
numbers  secured  in  this  way  will  never  fall  below  zero,  nor 
extend  much  beyond  one  hundred.    Of  course  the  only 
the  average  is  set  equal  to  50  is  one  of  utility.    The  writer  has 
tried,  1,50, 100  and  500.    Of  these  50  seemed  most  BatLrfactoiy. 
The  numbers  are  quite  small,  minus  quantities  are  eHmfaatfld 
and  fractions  may  be  neglected.    The  consideration  of  ■  em 
crete  example  will  best  precede  the  discussion  of  the  validity 
or  usefulness  of  these  quantities. 
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QUIZ    I.    - 

v 

r~ 

—  QUIZ  II.  

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

No.  Blanks 

No.  Blanks 

filled  in. 

Cases. 

x=2.8 

filled  in. 

OSM* 

x-1.9 

2 

1 

2 

5.6 

3 

1 

8 

|  7 

4 

1 

4 

11.3 

7 

1 

7 

18  1 

7 

1 

7 

19.8 

8 

2 

M 

9 

1 

9 

25.2 

11 

8 

2L0 

10 

1 

10 

28.3 

13 

1 

18 

24J 

11 

4 

44 

31.5 

14 

2 

2S 

12 

1 

12 

33.9 

17 

1 

17 

13 

1 

13 

36.8 

18 

1 

Ifl 

.-V4.4 

14 

1 

14 

39.6 

19 

1 

19 

16 

2 

30 

42.4 

21 

1 

21 

1 1  | 

16 

2 

32 

45.3 

22 

1 

28 

ttJO 

17 

1 

17 

48.2 

24 

o 

is 

»:.  7 

19 

4 

7<; 

53.7 

26 

2 

86 

477 

20 

3 

60 

56.6 

26 

1 

23 

2 

46 

663 

27 

1 

21 

:.i  - 

24 

1 

24 

68.0 

2S 

:: 

84 

25 

2 

B0 

70.7 

30 

1 

26 

4 

104 

73.5 

31 

2 

81 

27 

2 

64 

76.4 

34 

1 

84 

6&6 

28 

1 

28 

79.2 

86 

1 

88 

68L8 

37 

1 

36  v 

636 

n 

1 

Av. 

17.7.     x 

89 

1 

Av.=588 

per  in  i  lie. 

40 

1 

40 

43 

1 

S'J  J 

45 

1 

40 

88y0 

49 

1 

88J 

82 

1 

88  1 

88 

1 

38 

AT.-I08 

per  mill**. 

hub 

The  table  records  two  quizzes  given  to  8  Beettari  of  the 

in  the  Introduction  to  Psychology.    The  quizzes  were  of  the 
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Ebbinghaus  conjectural  type,  in  which  the  student  is  expected 
to  supply  appropriate  words  in  the  blanks  which  have  been 
left  in  a  text.  Column  B  shows  the  number  of  students  who 
correctly  filled  in  the  corresponding  number  of  blanks  indi- 
cated under  A.  Under  C  the  products  of  AB  are  given,  the 
sum  of  which  indicates  the  total  number  of  blanks  filled  in 
by  the  class.  This  sum  is  divided  by  the  number  of  students 
and  the  quotient  gives  the  average  accomplishment.  This 
average  is  then  taken  as  equal  to  50  and  from  this  the  value 
of  one  blank  is  calculated.  Consider  quiz  I :  The  sum  is  636 ; 
this  divided  by  36,  the  number  of  students,  gives  17.71,  the 
average  number  of  blanks  filled  in  by  the  class.  Letting 
17.71x  equal  50  gives  x  =  2.81,  the  value  of  each  blank.  This 
value  is  then  multiplied  by  the  actual  number  of  blanks  each 
student  has  filled  in,  and  this  gives  the  series  under  D.  The 
values  under  D  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  students  in 
terms  of  the  average  accomplishment  of  the  class.  Alge- 
braically the  formula  for  these  operations  would  be  expressed 

*  50  nu 

~  (uc) 
where  R  is  the  rank,  n  the  number  of  students,  u  the  number 
of  units  accomplished  and  c  the  number  of  cases. 

Quizz  II  differed  in  that  the  number  of  blanks  was  about 
twice  that  of  quiz  I.  In  II  it  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
students  has  a  rank  of  111.5.  By  this  method,  whenever  the 
accomplishment  of  a  student  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
average,  this  will  be  indicated  by  a  rank  over  100.  The  method 
proposed  gives  a  figure  which  will  be  an  index  of  the  student's 
ability  as  compared  with  the  average  ability  of  the  group  and 
at  the  saine  time  it  takes  into  consideration  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  the  individual. 

The  usual  method  of  ranking  is  to  give  the  best  student  the 
rank  of  1,  the  next  best  the  rank  of  2,  the  third  best  the  rank 
of  3,  etc.,  increasing  by  steps  of  1  until  the  poorest  paper  is 
reached  which  is  accorded  a  rank  of  n,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  class.  This  way  of  ranking  does  not 
consider  the  actual  accomplishment.  Students  who  have  ac- 
complished the  same  are  ranked  slightly  different,  merely  be- 
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cause  one  of  them  must    he   first   and  the  othil   last   in  the 

group.    In  quiz  Tl  under  A  the  last  student  Uled  in  .*>*  hhmka, 
while  the  second  last  filled  in  52.    Under  the  method  of  rank 
ing  jnsl  mentioned,  the  differencei  of  rank  would  I  liile 

the  difference  in  accomplishment  is  (i.  The  method  proposed 
takes  this  into  consideration,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  jump  from 
99  to  111  under  1 ). 

The  question  will  arise:  If  I  and  II  were  given  to  the  same 
students,  why  are  not  the  ranks  the  same?    Tin*  differ 
too  large  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  variability  of  the  indi 
viduals.     To  account  for  this  variation  the  qui/./.. 
graded  in  terms  of  1000.    If  all  the  blanks  had  been  properly 
rilled  in,  the  student's  grade  would  have  been  L000;  if  only 
half  had  been  filled  in,  the  grade  would  have  been  500;  I 
The  average  grade  was  then  calculated.    For  I  this  ind 

to  be  588,  while  that  of  II  was  408.  The  average  grades  of  the 
two  quizzes  were  to  each  other  as  1  :  1.44.  This  means  that  I 
was  easier  than  II,  and  to  fill  in  a  certain  percentage  of  blanks 
in  I  was  not  as  much  of  an  accomplishment  as  to  till  in  the  same 
percentage  of  blanks  in  II.  Quiz  I  was  so  easy  that  the  best 
students  could  not  adequately  express  their  ability.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  students  is  of  course  unchanged,  and  wh» 
this  is  all  that  is  desired  it  does  not  matter  much  which  quiz 
is  selected.  However,  if  actual  accomplishment  is  to  be  con- 
sidered also,  II  is  evidently  the  one  nearest  the  maximum 
complishment  of  the  individual  students. 

Column  D  will  by  mere  inspection  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
quiz  or  test  without  it  being  necessary  to  calculate  standard 
deviations.  If  there  are"fewer  students  above  the  average  than 
below  it,  the  rank  of  those  above  will  be  relatively  high.  II 
has  18  above  and  20  below.  If  there  are  more  students  above 
the  average  than  below,  the  rank  of  those  above  will  be  rela- 
tively low.  I  has  19  above  and  17  below.  As  already  stated 
the  rank  will  be  above  100  when  the  accomplishment  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  average.  The  rank  cannot  extend  be- 
low 0  because  it  is  assumed  that  all  students  who  accomplish 
nothing  are  recorded  as  having  accomplished  0.  Strictly 
speaking  this  is  invalid  for  if  the  test  had  been  easier  these 
zeros  would  have  exhibited  different  degrees  of  ability  or 
inability. 
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The  method  also  furnishes  an  easy  means  of  determining 
the  relative  difficulty  of  tests  which  are  to  be  used  as  standards. 
Suppose  it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  number  of  different  tests 
which  are  to  measure  ability  to  memorize.  After  a  number 
of  different  texts  have  been  prepared  they  should  be  presented 
to  a  relatively  large  class,  say  not  less  than  60.  Suppose  the 
time  required  to  correctly  repeat  the  text  once  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  ranks.  In  the  easy  texts  the  average  time  will 
be  less  than  for  the  difficult  ones,  and  the  ranks  will  be  grouped 
around  50.  This  inference  follows  logically,  for  if  the  text  is 
so  easy  that  every  student  can  repeat  it  correctly  after  it  has 
been  presented  to  him  once,  the  rank  of  all  the  students  will  be 
50,  since  the  average  will  be  the  same  as  the  accomplishment 
of  each  student.  If  some  parts  of  the  text  are  difficult  and 
others  easy  (a  very  undesirable  condition  in  tests)  the 
average  time  will  not  be  so  short  and  there  will  be  fewer  above 
the  average  than  below  it.  This  again  follows  logically.  Sup- 
pose one-half  the  text  is  very  easy  and  the  other  half  very 
hard.  Practically  all  the  students  will  get  the  easy  half  in 
the  same  time.  This  time  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  constant 
added  to  the  time  required  to  get  the  difficult  part.  The 
average  will  be  thrown  high  up  and  there  will  consequently  be 
relatively  few  cases  above  the  average.  If  the  text  as  a  whole 
is  difficult  the  range  of  ranks  will  be  relatively  great  and  since 
those  who  memorize  easily  will  be  less  hampered  by  the  added 
difficulty  than  those  who  have  avgmtfce  memories,  we  should 
expect  some  of  the  ranks  to  be  abovfelOO. 

The  test  as  to  whether  two  texts  a^equally  difficult  would 
be:  first,  the  averages  should  be  approximately  the  same,  (pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  tests  are  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
units) ;  second,  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  should  be  the  same. 
This  however  is  not  enough  to  determine  a  fair  test,  one  which 
will  test  the  maximum  ability  of  the  best  students.  In  traits 
which  appear  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  binomial  curve, 
a  fair  test  might  be  one  in  which  the  number  of  cases  below  25 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  cases  above  75  and  the  sum  of  these 
two  groups  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cases  between  25  and  75. 
The  quizzes  in  the  table  do  not  exhibit  this  kind  of  distribution, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  given  would  preclude  this. 
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The  time  element  was  not  considered.   When  a  student  lwi«l  fin- 
ished he handed  in  his  paper,  and  nil  tin*  pup.  I  ™1Iih| 
in  until  about  three-fourths  of  the  students  had  finished.  Thoee 
who  finished  early  were  thus  no  longer  participating  in  the 
test.    If  the  quiz  is  so  prepared  that  none  of  tl 
finished  when  the  papers  are  called  in,  Of  If  the  papara  are 
called  in  when  the  first  student  has  finished,  tl  htition 
of  the  ranks  will  more  closely  resemble  the  suggested  | 
portion.    Of  course  this  proportion  can  only  he  secured  when 
the  trait  is  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  binomial  en 
The  usefulness  of  this  proportion  can  only  be  determined 
perimentally.    As  yet  there  is  no  justification  for  it  except  that 
of  symmetry  and  similarity  with  the  binomial  curve.     If  tin* 
ranks  persist  in  grouping  themselves  closely  around  50,  tUl 
indicates  a  skewed  distribution.    A  dimorphic  distribution,  or 
one  having  two  modes  would  have  few  rank-  of  50,  but  they 
would  be  grouped  around  two  numbers,  one  on  cither  side 
50.    The  method  does  not  give  the  rank  50  unless  it  is  an  actual 
accomplishment,  nor  does  the  type  of  distribution  inter! 
with  the  validity  of  the  ranks  secured.    The  gross  type  of  the 
distribution  of  any  trait  can  be  readily  determined  by  inspec- 
tion, at  least  sufficiently  well  for  practical  purposes,  without 
plotting  the  curves.    Of  course,  where  the  tests  are  to  be  inter- 
preted theoretically,  all  the  more  refined  mathematical  aide 
should  be  used. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  will  have  inferred  that 
the  method  gives  the  same  kind  of  a  series  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  mental  test  may  be.  Where  it  i-  deeiraMe  to 
correlate  different  traits  this  can  be  done  with  the  same  fur  urea. 
The  value  of  the  average  have  been  so  selected  that  all  tin- 
necessary  calculation  for  deriving  the  standard  deviation  and 
the  Pearson  coefficient  of  variability  can  be  performed  with 
the  desired  degree  of  accuracy  on  a  10  inch  slide  rule. 

The  personal  equation  of  the  person  giving  the  teal 
tically  eliminated,  as  are  also  slight  variation-  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  tests.    Fluctuations  in  the  average.  |  where  the  nun. 
of  units  is  the  same)  will  indicate  that  there  are  gross  irregu 
larities  either  in  the  method  of  presentation  or  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  group.    The  distribution  of  the  ranks  and  the 
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numerical  value  of  the  average  constantly  stand  guard  over 
the  test.  Small  irregularities  leave  it  unaffected  but  serious 
errors  show  up  at  once. 

In  developing  this  method  the  writer  has  tried  to  foresee 
the  needs  of  future  educational  methods,  and  has  tried  to 
reduce  mental  measurements  to  terms  which  will  be  intelligi- 
ble to  the  average  school-teacher  or  parent  who  are  usually 
unhampered  by  psychological  training.  Of  what  good  is  a 
report  no  matter  how  complete  and  trustworthy,  if  it  requires 
an  expert  to  interpret  it?  At  present  the  experts  are  too  few 
and  the  students  too  many  to  permit  the  most  efficient  co- 
operation between  them.  The  method  can  also  be  applied  to 
physical  measurements,  but  instead  of  making  the  average 
the  starting  point  the  "normal"  generally  accepted  by  the 
medical  profession  would  probably  be  better.  If,  then,  the 
parent  or  teacher  finds  that  the  eyesight  of  a  student  is  re- 
corded as  25,  this  means  that  with  respect  to  vision  this  par- 
ticular student  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
other  students.  What  treatment  the  student  is  to  receive  must 
be  left  to  the  oculist,  but  the  parent  should  have  it  forcibly 
brought  home  to  him  that  his  child  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
method  indicates  the  extent  of  the  disadvantage.  If,  again,  the 
parent  or  teacher  finds  that  the  value  of  the  average  of  all  the 
tests,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  recorded  of  a  student  is  75, 
this  tells  him  directly  and  in  an  unambiguous  manner  that  the 
student  is  well  fitted  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  is  doing  it 
well.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  need  know  anything  of 
how  such  measurements  are  made.  Rulings  with  respect  to 
particular  classes,  say  defective  students,  could  be  intelli- 
gently made  and  rigorously  enforced.  The  reader  will  have 
gathered  that  the  method  is  not  restricted  to  the  tests  of  edu- 
cational psychology.  The  practical  value  of  it  seems  great- 
est when  applied  to  the  routine  work  of  the  school  or  college. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  on  the  validity  of  the  group 
average  may  not  be  irrelevant.  Suppose  a  significant  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  averages  when  the  same  test  is  given  to 
two  different  schools.  Does  it  follow  that  the  average  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  group  should  alone  be  adopted?  It  does 
not  seem  so  to  the  writer.    If  the  measurement  of  a  child's 
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ability  is  to  mean  anything  to  the  child  or  society,  (and  society 
for  us  is  the  group  in  which  we  live)  it  should  be  in  terms 

of  the  group  in  which  it  is  most  likely  that  the  child's  life  will 
be  spent.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  group  in  which  a  child 
is  educated  is  also  the  group  in  which  the  child  will  probably 
live.  If  his  rank  in  this  group  is  high,  and  if  his  success  in 
after  life  depends  on  the  same  traits  which  have  been  measured 
in  school,  he  will  probably  be  equally  successful  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  Success  is  a  relative  term.  Success 
to  an  immigrant's  child  means  something  different  from  what 
it  does  to  the  child  of  a  professor.  The  student's  own  idea  of 
success  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  his  associates 
than  by  the  abstract  principles  of  the  moralist.  The  practical 
considerations  of  life  demand  that  we  know  our  standing  in 
our  own  group,  rather  than  what  our  standing  would  have  been 
had  conditions  been  different.  However,  it  is  not  to  the 
writer's  liking  to  speculate  on  matters  which  can  be  much  more 
satisfactorily  determined  experimentally.  He  doubts  very 
much  whether  there  will  be  significant  differences  in  the 
averages. 

For  the  present  it  seems  best  to  start  the  series  from  the 
average  of  the  particular  group.  As  the  tests  become  more 
standardized  and  the  records  accumulate,  educational  psychol- 
ogy may  be  able  to  furnish  norms  or  constants  with  each  test 
as  exact  as  those  of  the  oculist. 


PEDAGOGICAL   PEOBLEMS   IN   NATURE-STUDY. 

FREDERICK    L.    HOLTZ. 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  problems  in  teaching  Nature-Study  are  the  same  as  those 
of  education  in  general,  though,  perhaps,  they  present  a  some- 
what special  phase. 

Assuming  the  pupil  to  be  the  basis  of  determination,  the  two 
chief  questions  in  Nature-Study  are:  What  kind  of  subject- 
matter  shall  be  presented?  and  How  shall  the  instruction  be 
given  ? 

The  selection  of  subject-matter  should  be  largely  determined 
by  the  nature  interests  of  the  pupils.  But  what  are  those  in- 
terests? We  think  we  know,  and  we  even  think  we  know  the 
things  which  the  child  likes  best.  We  say  he  is  most  interested 
in  animals,  least  in  inanimate  nature;  that  primary  pupils 
are  more  interested  in  habits  than  structure  study;  that  the 
older  pupils  show  greater  interest  in  the  economic  aspect  of 
nature;  that  children  like  flowers  and  butterflies,  but  dislike 
snakes  and  spiders. 

These  conclusions  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  teach- 
ing experience,  and  are  expressed  as  general  judgments  which 
we  find  difficult  to  analyze  and  to  vouch  for  with  statistical 
evidence.  Some  such  judgments  are  merely  ' i  pious  opinions, ' ' 
but  have  governed  the  construction  of  courses  of  study  for 
years.  It  would  seem  that  this  question  of  interest  were  sus- 
ceptible of  experimental  analysis.  We  have  some  data  of 
observations  of  likes  and  dislikes  and  fear  as  regards  nature 
objects  or  phenomena.    But  they  are  not  quantitative. 

The  questionaire  method  has  been  employed  in  other  sub- 
jects to  study  the  question  of  pupils'  interests.  Very  in- 
structive results  should  be  obtained  ipr  Nature-Study  by  this 
method  applied  in  different  grades  and  in  various  environ- 
ments. 

(564) 
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Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  be  skeptical  of  the  value  of  the 
results  of  questionaires  on  interest  as  a  basis  of  selecting  a 
course  of  study.  I  admit  the  results  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable,  nevertheless. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  word  a  questionaire  so  that  chil- 
dren will  grasp  the  meaning  uniformly.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  catch  the  children  off  their  guard,  and  they  will  an- 
swer the  way  they  think  you  want  them  to.  Even  granted  that 
the  questions  are  understood  and  the  answers  sincere,  there 
is  another  fatal  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween instinctive  and  acquired  interests,  permanent  and  tem- 
porary interests.  My  point  is  illustrated  by  the  results  ob- 
tained in  such  a  study  in  geography.  In  the  80's  Monroe  and 
others  sent  out  a  great  number  of  questionaires  to  various 
grades  in  different  communities,  asking  what  place  the  pupil 
would  like  to  visit,  and  why.  The  results  were  vitiated  some- 
what by  the  use  of  the  word  "place,"  which  to  most  of  the 
children  evidently  meant  "city,"  and  they  answered  accord- 
ingly. A  more  inclusive  term  or  expression  should  have  been 
employed,  embracing  land  and  water  forms,  aside  from 
cities.  The  summary  of  this  study  showed  an  overwhelming 
preference  for  human  activities,  and  teachers  were  urged, 
therefore,  to  place  the  emphasis  on  political  geography  instead 
of  physical  and  mathematical,  and  textbooks  and  courses  were 
adapted  accordingly.  A  traditional  question  in  teachers'  ex- 
aminations still  is:  "Which  is  of  more  interest  to  children, 
physical  or  human  geography?"  It  should  be  noted  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  above  questionaire  very  little  real  physical 
geography  had  been  taught  either  in  the  elementary  or  the 
high  school,  and  that  teachers  were  generally  ignorant  of 
physical  geography. 

In  1907  Gibb  made  a  similar  study  of  children's  geographi- 
cal interests,  using  a  better-worded  questionaire.  His  results 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  Monroe  and  others  of  20 
years  ago.  He  finds  a  far  greater  interest  in  physical  geog- 
raphy than  was  generally  accepted,  though  he  finds  the  human 
aspect  of  first  rank.  This  surprisingly  greater  interest  in 
physical  features  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  for  the  last  decade 
or  so  vastly  much  more  physical  geography  was  taught  in  the 
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elementary  schools,  and  teachers  had  learned  more  about  it 
than  before.  The  point  is,  we  may,  to  a  large  extent,  develop 
a  real  or  artificial  interest  in  pupils  by  teaching  along  the  lines 
of  such  interest.  The  mind  grows  with  that  upon  which  it 
feeds ;  in  fact,  becomes  like  it. 

The  question  arises :  Do  not  the  trend  of  teaching,  the  effect 
of  environment  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  mold  pupils'  inter- 
ests! Do  not  these  interests  change  as  times  and  educational 
manners  change?  Is  there  any  permanent  interest!  If  so, 
how  may  it  be  analyzed  ? 

The  above  criticisms  of  the  questionaire  method  is  made  as 
a  warning,  not  against  the  method,  but  against  certain  condi- 
tions that  must  be  guarded  against  or  taken  into  account. 

The  usual  method  of  presenting  nature  lessons  is  by  the  de- 
velopment method.  This  method  may  be  ideally  a  fine  one. 
There  are,  however,  prominent  educators  who  object  to  it  as 
a  waste  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  learning  prac- 
tical shop  work  or  other  occupations,  the  method  of  instruction 
is  not  that  of  discovering  for  one's  self,  but  dogmatic,  positive 
direction,  or  example  and  imitation. 

It  should  be  possible  to  make  some  comparative  study  of 
the  method  of  eliciting  and  the  method  of  direct  instruction. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one,  but  it  would  be  worth  while 
discovering  whether  the  book  method  is  as  black  as  it  is  painted 
or  the  development  method  in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher 
any  better. 

For  such  a  comparative  study  there  should  be  parallel 
classes,  one  class  studying  by  one,  and  another  by  the  other 
method,  both  studying  the  same  topics.  Various  tests  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  pupils. 
The  simplest  test  would  be  a  memory  test.  Examine  the  pupils 
without  review  in  the  recognition  of  the  objects  studied — birds, 
insects,  flowers,  etc.  Another  memory  test  showing  greater 
knowledge  would  be  to  require  the  descriptions  of  appear- 
ances and  habits  of  the  creatures  taken  up  in  the  course.  A 
similar  test,  somewhat  less  useful  on  account  of  varying  draw- 
ing ability,  would  be  rough  sketches  of  the  things  studied. 

A  mere  memory  test  is  not  sufficient  to  judge  a  pupil.  Many 
who  get  excellent  marks  in  examinations  are  inefficient  in  prac- 
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ttoe.    Tesii  should  be  devised  to  test  the  application  made  of 

the  pupil's  knowledge.     For  example,  taking  <"ire  of  pets  and 

plant-,  etc,  caring  for  an  aquarium,  caring  for  apparatus,  ai 

a  doorbell,  might  he  used  Tor  such  a  test.    This  would  he  Sttpe 
rior  to  a  mere  memory  test.    The  school  garden  might  he  used 
to  rate  the  pupils'  efficiency,  the  condition  and  rife  of  tin*  nop 
being  the  index.    Of  course,  allowance  must  he  made  in  incfa 
practical  tests  for  conditions  not  under  the  pupils'  control. 

Another  test  of  the  comparative  value  of  methods  of  in 
struction  would  be  the  initiative  shown  by  the  pupil  in  apply 
ing  school-gained  knowledge  outside  of  school,  as  in  construct- 
ing apparatus,  experimenting,  keeping  pets,  making  a  gar 
den,  visiting  parks,  museums,  and  industrial  plants,  and  walks 
in  the  country.    This  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  observe  and 
rate,  yet  would  show  how  deeply  the  school  work  had  pene- 
trated the  pupils'  nature. 

Still  another  test  might  be  made  of  the  pupils'  ability  to 
attack  and  solve  simple  nature  problems,  based  upon  the  work 
previously  taken.  That  is,  this  would  be  a  test  of  the  pupils' 
"scientific  method." 

Mere  memory  tests,  such  as  naming  and  describing,  are  in- 
sufficient to  test  the  real  value  of  instruction.  The  test  should 
show  whether  the  knowledge  gained  is  organized  and  usable, 
and  whether  the  pupils'  views  and  modes  of  thinking  have  been 
improved. 

As  a  rule,  no  tests  are  given  in  Nature-Study.  Hence  we 
have  very  little  real  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  work  in  this 
subject.  For  the  sake  of  determining  general  principles,  at 
least,  some  such  tests  should  be  made. 

There  is  one  method  of  instruction  used  in  Nature-Study, 
and  also  in  geography,  which  ought  to  be  capable  of  experi- 
mental study.  That  is  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  draw 
the  things  studied — structure  of  plants  and  animals,  appa- 
ratus, maps.  The  ground  on  which  this  is  based  is  the  general 
belief  that  by  drawing  the  thing  the  pupil  observes  the  details 
of  form,  structure,  parts  and  their  relations  more  thoroughly, 
and  therefore  gets  a  better  idea  of  it,  and,  furthermore,  re- 
tains it  longer  by  the  aid  of  "eye-memory." 

This  question  is  really  more  important  in  geography  than 
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in  Nature-Study,  owing  to  much  drawing  of  maps.  Experi- 
ments should  be  made  testing  the  value  of  pupils  drawing 
their  own  maps  as  compared  with  the  map  knowledge  they 
would  gain  from  simply  studying  the  maps  in  their  books,  the 
wall  map  and  filling  in  printed  outline  maps.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  doubt  that  practicing  drawing  a  map  will  result  in  a 
better  memory  sketch.  But  the  important  question  is  whether 
the  pupil  without  the  drawing,  but  with  equally  detailed  study 
of  a  map  or  object,  could  not  recognize  it  as  readily  or  have 
as  good  an  image  of  it  as  if  he  first  drew  it.  If  so,  much  of  the 
drawing  now  practiced  is  useless.  I  recently  required  my 
classes  to  draw  and  color  the  map  of  New  York  City,  using 
a  printed  outline  map  as  a  basis.  The  next  day  I  asked  the 
students  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  city  on  a  large  map  of  the 
vicinity.  The  results  were  surprising  and  discouraging.  Very 
many  had  only  the  vaguest  sort  of  notion  of  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  city,  leaving  out  Staten  Island,  taking  in  Jersey 
City,  including  parts  of  Westchester  county,  omitting  parts 
of  Queens  Borough,  etc.  The  drawing  of  the  map  the  previous 
day  had  borne  no  fruit.  It  was  evidently  only  mechanically 
done.  If  such  is  the  result  with  students  of  this  grade,  what 
is  the  value  of  map-drawing,  plant-sketching,  drawing  of  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  in  the  elementary  school? 

A  very  simple  experimental  study  could  be  made  of  this 
problem.  Take  a  few  not  too  simple,  meaningless  diagrams 
or  characters  which  are  not  too  easy  to  distinguish.  Let  one 
class  study  them  for  a  certain  time,  the  teacher  calling  atten- 
tion to  details  of  structure,  each  character  being  called  by  i 
letter  or  number.  Afterwards,  perhaps  the  next  day,  hold  up 
one  of  the  characters,  asking  for  its  name  or  number,  test  the 
pupils'  ability  to  recognize.  In  another  class  let  the  pupils  be 
required  to  draw  each  character  accurately,  and  test  as  in  the 
last  case.  The  result  should  show  the  relative  merits  of  mere 
observation  and  observation  and  drawing. 


r 


COMMUNICATIONS   AND  DISCUSSIONS. 
THE   STUDY  OF   EDUCATION. 

I  <1<>  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy  desire  to  take  issue  with  the 
surprisingly  abandoned  tirade  of  Mr.  Warner  Fife,  published  in  The 
A  <ition  September  1,  1911.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  some  of  his  insinuations,  vet  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  tone 
of  the  communication  is  not  conducive  to  a  clear  appraisal  of  the 
present  situation  in  regard  to  the  administrative  and  educational 
problems  involved  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  a  State  school 
system. 

In  the  interests  of  fairness  the  writer  feels  that  Mr.  Fite's  con- 
structive suggestion  should  be  disentangled  from  the  innuendoes  of 
his  preface.  These  are  so  obviously  absurd  that  the  force  of  the  final 
suggestion  is  lost. 

We  have  in  this  country  approximately  300  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  colleges  and  universities  and  about  275  in  normal  schools. 
College  presidents  trained  in  the  traditional  academic  branches,  and 
their  legislative  faculties  with  the  same  training,  have  evolved  our 
present  programs  of  courses  and  curriculums.  This  present  "deplor- 
able" situation,  tainted  with  pedagogy,  is  their  work.  The  profes- 
sors of  education  are  also  their  products.  The  superficiality  of  col- 
lege work  and  the  absence  of  the  old-time  impelling  cultural  and 
scholastic  ideals,  in  so  far  as  this  is  an  actual  modern  backsliding 
movement,  and  not  a  natural  confusion  due  to  changed  industrial 
relationships,  responsibilities  and  duties,  must  be  traced  to  a  more 
profound  interplay  of  social  forces  than  the  literal  one  of  unwai -\ 
college  scholars  allowing  pedagogical  black  sheep  to  slip  into  their 
pure  and  undefiled  folds.  The  writer  has  been  connected,  as  student 
or  teacher,  frith  one  normal  school,  one  New  England  college.  Har- 
vard University,  and  three  State  universities,  and  he  has  not  been 
Struck  with  the  fact  that  teachers  of  educational  subjects  are,  in 
endowment  or  ideals,  so  out  of  their  element  at  Mr.  Fite  would  have 
us  suppose. 
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Now,  for  the  superfluous  and  weakening  innuendoes  of  our  author. 
The  trite  allusion  to  modern  sophists  and  to  the  Protagorean  claims 
by  professors  of  education  of  "exuding''  a  specific  quality  is  some- 
what worn,  and  ma}r  be  dismissed  as  the  author's  prefatory  rhetoric. 
Mr.  Fite,  I  am  told,  is  a  professional,  possibly  a  peripatetic,  philos- 
opher. This  must  account  for  his  next  naive  assumption  that  school 
legislation  (and  he  refers  to  high-school  legislation),  bad  enough  we 
all  grant,  is  produced  by  the  professors  of  pedagogy.  The  average 
citizen  knows  better.  As  to  the  next  charge,  that  university  study 
of  education  attracts  to  the  university  an  undesirable  grade  of  stu- 
dent, one  can  only  say  that  college  departments  do  not  leave  to 
professors  of  education  the  entrance  standards  nor  the  quality  stand- 
ards for  continued  college  connections.  The  responsibility  is  not 
upon  them.  The  grade  of  student,  received  or  made,  is  just  one  of 
those  delicately  complex  affairs  on  which  only  our  philosopher  can 
with  assurance  construct  his  premises  and  glide  to  his  conclusions. 
And  so  his  preface  (which  is  all  of  his  artitle  but  the  concluding  para- 
graph) runs.  The  main  course,  the  stock  course  in  education  depart- 
ments, is  "management,"  the  scholarly  contributions  of  the  profes- 
sors are  nil,  the  literature  banal  and  inane,  the  courses  "snaps,"  the 
teaching  the  poorest  to  be  found  in  colleges.  Then  follows  from  the 
professor  of  philosophy  (which  means,  we  suppose,  logic  also)  ail 
analogy.  The  professor  of  pedagogy  is  allowed  to  diagnose  "laziness" 
as  he  draws  from  his  basal  science  of  psychology.  This  is  amusing 
enough  and  about  as  absurd  as  the  analogy,  which  the  author  omits, 
of  the  old  family  physician  diagnosing  "sickliness"  in  Johnny,  and 
it  illustrates  about  as  much.  More  amusing  to  the  critical  reader 
must  be  his  next  step,  that  of  himself  proposing  the  correct  pedagog- 
ical treatment. 

Our  author  next  wades  characteristically  into  the  field  of  the 
subject-matter  of  educational  study,  first  finding  no  distinctive  sub 
ject-matter  in  educational  psychology,  forgetting  that  James,  whom 
he  quotes  misleadingly,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  himself,  over- 
looking Ribot,  Sanford,  Meumann,  Whipple,  Thorndike  and  the  rest, 
as  well  as 'contributors  to  important  foreign  and  American  journals. 
lie  makes  a  wild  statement  about  the  large  Herbartian  following  in 
psychology,  which  I  find  from  an  examination  of  the  work  at  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Texas,  California  and 
Missouri  to  be  strikingly  in  opposition  to  the  whole  type  of  emphasis. 
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in  regard  to  the  training  «»i  the  professor!  In  Education,  I  lad  thai 

in   these  eight    insi  itutionfl  the   insi  imk  t  iomil   si;ifV  in    11*07   included 

98  PhJ),  men.  ai  against  4  for  ISW  when  BdacatSon  courses  were 
given  i>y  the  department  of  philosophy,  toward  whom  Mr.  Kite  evi 
deatly   thinks  these  professors  have  become  BngratefuJ  offspring. 

These  Ph.h.  men  may  he -mill  products,"  ;is  Mr,  Bite  suggests.  The 
majority  of  them  happen  to  have  been  turned  out  by  large  philo- 
sophical departments.  I  may  add  thai  now  graduate  students  of 
Education  are  supplementing  their  educational  training  largely  by 
taking  minora  in  economics,  sociology,  history,  political  science  and 
psychology. 

The  author  gets  deeper  into  his  own  muddle  when  he  attempts  to 
caricature  experiments  in  educational  psychology,  happening  to  cite 
experiments  which  were  carried  on  in  what  he  would  call  labora- 
tories of  pure  psychology.  In  fact,  studies  in  attention,  imagery,  in 
memory  processes  simply,  in  individual  differences,  in  learning,  in 
skill  acquisitions  of  all  sorts,  in  habit  forming  and  breaking,  and 
even  in  the  ordinary  thinking  processes,  all  pedagogical  problems, 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  all  psychologists.  In  lament- 
ing the  fact  that  educational  treatises  on  formal  discipline  have 
failed  to  see  the  crucial  point  of  the  controversy,  he  appears  not  to 
realize  that  Munsterberg's  most  recent  pedagogical  book,  "Psychol- 
ogy and  the  Teacher,"  and  monographs  by  Meumann,  Colvin,  Judd 
and  others  have  clearly  stated  and  elaborated  the  relation  of  the 
problem  to  "conceptual  activities*"  He  fails  to  concede  that  educa- 
tional psychology  with  reference  to  this  one  question  in  general 
points  toward  the  possibility  of  transfer  of  training,  and  that  it  alone 
has  launched  an  era  in  experimentation,  especially  under  actual 
schoolroom  conditions,  and  has  enormously  stimulated  in  teachers 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  professional  desire  to  possess  scientifically 
grounded  educational  convictions.  Laymen  refer  to  the  first  experi- 
ment of  Thorndike  and  Woodworth  with  surprising  ignorance  of  the 
general  character  of  later  experimentation.  Mr.  Paul  Shorey  (in  the 
School  Review,  November,  1910),  whose  chief  contention  is  in  the 
main  correct,  shows  the  same  lack  of  information  In  this  particular. 
Psycho-physics  has  not  succeeded  in  rendering  the  service  mentioned 
above. 

But  surely  Mr.  Fite  can  no  longer  be  taken  seriously  when  he  eon< 
tinues  with  statements  to  the  effect  that  there  is  little  of  the  history 
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of  education  which  is  related  to  our  schools,  and  that  there  is  no 
practical  value  in  Plato's  "Kepublic"  or  in  a  knowledge  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  universities !  A  hint  of  the  purport  of  the  article  comes  wThen 
we  are  told  that  philosophy  of  education  duplicates  other  depart- 
ments (philosophy?).  Even  in  1897  philosophical  departments  did 
perfunctorily  the  Education  work  in  half  the  institutions  named 
above  and  practically  controlled  the  others.  In  1907  Education  had 
become  in  all  of  them  at  least  co-ordinate  with  any  department  in  the 
arts  faculty.  Further,  we  are  told  that  without  a  conscious  and  spe- 
cific study  of  the  field  of  education  college  students  will  uncon- 
sciously adapt  their  educational  philosophy,  accidentally  their  tech- 
nique, and  (presumably)  do  without  a  knowledge  of  administrative, 
social  and  specific  economic  problems.  As  well  say  that  Plato,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Rousseau,  or  Herbart,  or  Locke,  or  Spencer,  or  Eliot 
need  not  systematically  articulate  educational  principles,  as  the  com- 
mon run  of  us  will  somehow  get  along.  But — and  here  our  author 
concludes  his  preface — if  we  give  these  courses,  give  them  inci- 
dentally through  departments  of  sociology,  psychology  and  ethics. 
That  is,  for  example,  let  Mr.  Fite  remark  or  write  incidentally  upon 
them.  This  is  the  method,  now  superseded  forever,  by  which,  in  quite 
recent  educational  history,  philosophical  departments  sought  to  deal 
with  both  sociological  and  educational  subject-matter. 

Now  for  the  constructive  program  of  the  author  himself,  after  hav-* 
ing  told  us  that  "college  pedagogy  is  unfamiliar  with  any  noble 
ideas."  It  is  this:  Education  is  "a  subject  whose  problems  are  so 
complex  and  so  broadly  involved  in  all  the  problems  of  social  order, 
of  civilization  and  of  life  itself  *  *  *"  that  we  should  hold  it  off 
for  the  graduate  school — not  broach  it  to  any  undergraduates,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  in  nearly  every  State  must  teach  before  they  can 
afford  to  pursue  graduate  work.  How  would  this  definition  and  this 
policy  do  for  philosophy?    Why  not? 

The  fact  is,  indeed,  that  we  have  absurd  school  laws,  petty  school 
regulations,  inadequate  and  temporizing  certificate  regulations  for 
public-school  teachers,  and  often  quite  inadequately  equipped  depart- 
ments of  education  as  well  as  of  psychology  or  of  any  other  broad 
branch  of  human  interest.  But  we  also  have  rather  pervasive  social 
forces,  which,  very  much  alive  still,  have  brought  all  these  things 
about,  and  which  will  bring  to  all  of  them  increasing  efficiency.  We 
must,  even  the  philosophers,  be  philosophic  and  constructive  in  our 
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attitude  and  practical  in  our  specific  remedies.    \\>  cannot  simpiv 

ki«k    ine\  i  1 ;  1 1  >  I  \    slow    de\  clopmelits  nut    of  the   road    Ix-caUSe  We  wish 

to  pass  undisturbed. 

I  do  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Kite's  emotional  attimde  in  the  mat- 
ter any  more  than  I  do  with  his  ungrounded,  or  partially  ungrounded, 
prejudices  and  assumptions.  I  do  reeogni/.e,  liowever,  that  he  voices 
an  existing  sentiment.  College  men  in  faculty  relations  are  unfortu- 
nately often  quite  as  petty  and  selfish  as  other  organized  groups  of 
institutional  workers,  and  a  newcomer  into  the  ranks  catches  it  on 
all  sides.  The  classicists  have  not  yet  overcome  their  prejudice 
against  the  scientists.  History  and  political  science,  and  later  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  met  their  unwelcome  reception.  All  these  are 
now  less  acute,  partly  because  the  newrest  entrant  into  scholastic  (or 
scholarly?)  ranks  is  making  headway,  and  has  at  every  turn  urgent 
and  interesting  problems  which  will  increasingly  appeal  to  those 
whose  choice  of  a  profession  is  teaching  in  a  public  democratic  sys- 
tem of  schools. 

Education  is  in  a  sense  a  "tariff-protected"  part  of  college  work, 
but  so  is  psychology  in  every  one  of  the  same  institutions  but  one, 
where  education  is  on  the  same  footing.  This  has  been  so  for  a  long 
time.  Further  than  this,  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  also  "pro- 
tected" in  the  same  sense.  Many  still  think  that  we  should  protect 
the  lawyers,  physicians  and  pharmacists  from  those  who  wish,  uncer- 
tified by  law,  to  practice  these  professions.  All  these  regulations  for 
minimum  standards  are  in  process  of  evolution  and  of  refinement  of 
tests  for  efficiency.  They  all  require,  or  desire  to  require,  funda- 
mental intellectual  training  as  well  as  specific  information  about 
matters  of  technique,  professional  conscience  and  social  efficiency. 
The  analogous  conception  of  teaching  as  a  dignified  profession 
throughout  its  ranks  is  just  becoming  articulate.  No  one  realizes 
more  sensitively  than  the  writer  that  we  are  scarcely  touching  the 
problem  of  an  organized  attack,  much  less  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. All  educational  institutions,  including  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  Teaching,  are  jumping  into  the  fray.  Mr.  Fite's  simple  pro- 
posal for  ejecting  the  latter-day  sophists  is  more  like  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes than  that  of  Socrates.  Moreover,  scholars  assure  us  that 
Plato  himself  in  his  "Protagoras''  was  possibly  one  part  Socrates 
and  one  part  Protagoras.  In  any  case,  education  is  here  to  stay.  Its 
courses  in  the  eight  institutions  above  referred  to  increased  from  85 
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in  1897  to  182  in  1907,  in  graduate  work  from  27  to  64,  and  its  in- 
structional staff  from  14  occupants  with  no  specific  preparation  to 
47  with,  in  most  eases,  the  highest  insignia  of  scholarship  these  uni- 
versities award.  Scientific  contributions,  literature  purged  of  the 
inane  and  banal,  methods  and  system  proportionate  to  the  vitality 
and  pervasive  relationships  of  its  complex,  modern  problems,  and 
acquiescence  by  college  colleagues  in  supporting  this  added  function 
of  higher  educational  service  will  come  as  rapidly  as  the  slow  move- 
ment of  social  control  allows  and  demands. 

I  have  more  elaborate  statistics  gathered  from  a  critical  study  of 
80  catalogues  of  the  above  representative  institutions,  supplemented 
by  correspondence,  and  in  most  cases  observations  on  the  ground. 
I  am  content,  however,  for  the  present  if  I  have  succeded  in  opening 
the  question  so  neatly  closed  by  our  author. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fife's  indiscriminate  atttack  upon  the  staffs  of 
300  college  departments  of  education  and  of  275  in  normal  schools 
in  the  United  Stales  alone,  I  feel  that  his  simple  solution  of  the 
problem  of  teacher  training  merits  William  James'  characterization 
of  such  philosophy  : 

"The  world  to  which  your  philosophy  professor  introduces  you  is 
simple,  clean  and  noble.  The  contradictions  of  real  life  are  absent 
from  it.  Its  architecture  is  classic.  Principles  of  reason  trace  its 
outlines,  logical  necessities  cement  its  parts.  Purity  and  dignity 
are  what  it  most  expresses.  It  is  a  kind  of  marble  temple  shining  on 
a  hill. 

"In  point  of  fact  it  is  far  less  an  account  of  this  actual  world  than 
a  clear  addition  built  upon  it — a  classic  sanctuary  in  which  the 
rationalist  fancy  may  take  refuge  from  the  intolerably  confused  and 
gothic  character  which  mere  facts  present.  It  is  no  explanation  of 
our  concrete  universe;  it  is  another  thing  altogether,  a  substitute 
for  it,  a  remedy,  a  way  of  escape." 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston. 

Universitv  of  Kansas. 


THE    LEFT-HANDED    CHILD. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  of  left-handedness  in  a  boy 
about  eight  years  old  and  in  the  third  grade.     His  teacher  tried  to 
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compel  him  to  use  his  rijjht  ham!  in  various  school  exercises,  with 
ihe  result,  apparently,  that  a  speech  defect  nearly  equivalent  to 
stammering  appeared.  Though  the  literature  on  right  and  left 
handedness,  so  far  as  a  hasty  examination  of  it  has  gone,  does  not 
treat  at  any  length  of  this  phenomenon,  inquiry  has  revealed  other 
somewhat  analogous  cases.  Prof.  W.  H.  Burnham,  for  example,  has 
(ailed  my  attention  to  a  case,  reported  by  E.  B.  McCready,  of  a  little 
girl  whose  development  seemed  normal  until  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  when  an  attempt  to  correct  her  left-handedness  resulted  in  her 
ceasing  to  talk.  After  a  week  or  two  of  special  training,  with  liberty 
to  use  her  left  hand  freely,  she  began  to  speak  again.  Another  case 
cited  by  a  recent  writer  concerns  a  young  man  of  20,  afflicted  with 
word-blindness  and  stuttering,  who  was  cured  by  reversing  his 
"hand." 

The  problem  here  presented  is  of  so  much  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  interest  that  I  venture  to  solicit  assistance  from  those 
who  are  dealing  with  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from 
readers  who  have  noted  attempts  to  correct  left-handedness,  whether 
the  outcome  was  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Instances  of  con- 
comitant speech  disturbance  would  be  of  particular  interest. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple. 

Cornell  University. 


ABSTRACTS   AND   REVIEWS. 

Gabriele  Graepin  vox  Wartexslebex.  Beitrage  zur  Psychologic 
des  Uebersetzens.  Zeitschrift  fflr  Psychologic,  Bd.  57,  H.  1  u.  2, 
pp.  89-115. 

This  monograph  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  conducted 
in  Marbe's  institute  at  Frankfurt.  Fifty  Latin  words  and  fifty  Latin 
sentences,  so  arranged  that  each  word  or  sentence  easily  translatable 
was  followed  b}-  one  difficult  to  translate,  were  placed  before  the  ob- 
servers, who  were  instructed  to  read  each  word  or  sentence  rapidly  to 
themselves,  to  translate  it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  German,  and 
immediately  after  translation  to  report  the  experience  that  inter- 
vened between  the  reading  and  the  expression. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  author  from  the  intro- 
spective protocols :  (1)  Ideas,  feelings  and  different  types  of  Bewust- 
seinslagen  may  occupy  this  interval.  Of  the  Beivustseinslagen,  those 
of  "meaning"  (Bedeutung)  and  "familiarity"  (Bekanntheit)  are  par- 
ticularly important.  (2)  The  consciousness  of  the  German  equivalent 
may  come  prior  to  its  expression  or  simultaneously  with  the  expres- 
sion ;  in  many  cases,  the  conscious  incidence  of  the  German  equivalent 
occurs  partly  before  speaking  the  word,  and  partly  simultaneously 
with  the  expression.  (3)  Either  acoustic  ideas  or  motor  reactions 
were  reported  by  all  of  the  observers,  while  visual  ideas  were  lacking 
almost  completely  in  five  out  of  the  six.  (4)  The  Bewustscinslagc 
of  meaning  may  appear  during  the  reading  of  the  Latin  word,  be- 
tween the  reading  of  the  Latin  word  and  the  incidence  of  the  Ger- 
man equivalent,  and  even  during  and  after  the  incidence  of  the  Ger- 
man equivalent.  It  may  appear  either  in  combination  with  other 
conscious  contents,  or  independently.  (5)  The  same  rule  holds  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  Bewustseinlagen  of  recognition 
or  familiarity.  (6)  In  translating  sentences,  a  difference  was  noted 
between  the  Betoustseinslagcn  of  the  meaning  of  isolated  words  and 
the  Bewustseinslagen  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  syntactical  connec- 
tions. (7)  In  addition  to  the  indirect  translation, — in  which  "ac- 
companying" or  "intruding"  conscious  processes  intervene  between  the 
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reading  of  the  Latin  word  sm<l  (he  expression  of  its  (  hmmiijiii  cquivn 
lent, — then*  are  instances  of  direct  translation!  in  which  tin-  ptotoeok 
show  i i < »  intervening  conscious  processes.  (8)  With  increasing  readi- 
ness of  the  associations,  the  intervening  conscious  processes  become 
fewer  in  number,  and  the  translation  approximates  the  direct  or  im 
mediate  type.  But  while  the  "conscious"  processes  decrease  with  this 
increase  in  readiness  of  associations,  the  Bewustseinslagen  both  of 
meaning  and  of  familiarity  tend  to  increase.  W.  ( '.  l'». 

Frederic  Lyman  Weu.s.  Vh.\).    Practice  Effects  in  Free  Associa- 
tion.   American  Journal  of  Psychology,  22;  January,  1911,  1-13. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  study  systematically  the  effect 
of  practice  upon  the  stock  association  experiment.  One  thousand 
different  stimulus  words  were  divided  into  20  series  of  50  words 
each.  Six  observers  reacted  to  one  series  each  per  day,  and  the  first 
twro  series  were  given  again  at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  times 
were  taken  with  a  stop-watch  and  recorded  in  fifths  of  a  second. 

On  the  quantitative  side,  the  average  speed  of  reaction  was  reduced 
during  the  20  days  for  the  slower  reactors  quite  appreciably ;  for  the 
taster  reactors,  much  less  so.  The  general  tendency  is,  then,  toward 
the  canceling  of  individual  differences.  On  the  twentieth  day.  in 
other  words,  all  the  observers  seem  to  be  reacting  at  a  certain  psy- 
chological limit  of  quickness  (7  to  10  fifths  of  a  second),  which  is 
approximately  the  same  for  them  all.  (The  initial  quickness  ranged 
from  7  to  some  16  fifths  of  a  second.)  Now  the  interesting  thing 
{•bout  this  reduction  is  that  there  was  no  repetition  of  a  stimulus 
word  during  the  20  days,  so  that  the  practice-effect  cannot  be  due 
to  the  retraversing  of  specific  association  paths.  To  make  this 
clearer.  Wells  added  subsidiary  tests  of  practice  in  addition  and  in 
the  cancellation  test,  in  which,  he  asserts,  the  resulting  practice 
effect  is  "of  the  same  order  of  magnitude" — a  statement  that  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  borne  out  very  clearly  by  the  numerical 
results.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wells  is  doubtless  right  in  concluding 
that  the  practice  in  the  association  test  operated  to  remove  certain 
inhibitory  attitudes,  e.  g.,  to  bring  about  greater  accustomedness  to 
the  experimental  conditions,  less  liability  to  distraction,  etc.  In 
short,  practice  eliminates  the  unessential.  It  is  worth  while  point- 
ing out  that  this  is  substantially  the  conclusion  reached  by  Whipple 
and  by   Koster  in   their  studies  of  the  effects  of  practice  on   visual 
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apprehension  and  on  the  production  of  visual   impressions    (this 
Journal,  May,  1910,  and  January,  1911). 

On  the  qualitative  side,  practice  operates  "to  further  differentiate 
and  particularize  the  responses  by  increasing  the  readiness  with 
which  the  subject's  entire  vocabulary  becomes  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  response,"  to  render  the  responses  more  superficial  and 
to  decrease  the  emotive  value  of  the  experiment. 

C.  J.  Kogers. 

W.  A.  Lay.  Die  Tatschule.  Eine  natur-  and  kulturgemasse  Schul- 
reform.    Leipzig:  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  1911.    Pp.  xi,  227. 

"Die  Tatschule"  is  one  of  a  number  of  books  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  with  present-day  edu- 
cational methods  and  practices  and  suggesting  a  new  program  for 
the  future. 

The  book  deals  largely  with  the  educational  situation  in  Germany 
today.  It  is  characterized  as  one  of  fermentation.  Uncertainty, 
restlessness  and  varied  innumerable  struggles  for  reform  show  them- 
selves everywhere.  More  and  more  the  schools  are  being  subjected 
to  a  caustic  criticism  by  the  public.  This  censure  is  based  on  indis- 
putable facts.  Illness  in  the  second  school  year  is  twice  as  prevalent 
as  in  the  first  year.  In  the  higher  school  70  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
are  affected.  The  growth  in  the  height  and  weight  of  children  in 
school  is  below  that  of  children  who  do  not  attend.  Myopia,  stutter- 
ing and  unfitness  for  military  duty  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  school.  The  large  number  of  suicides  of 
school  pupils  does  not  suggest  a  healthy  and  happy  condition  of  the 
pupil  mind.  The  barren  results  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  inability  often  of  those  trained  in  the  schools  to  apply  that  train- 
ing in  life — all  such  facts  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion :  the  new  age 
demands  a  new  kind  of  school.  There  is  need  of  a  unified  point  of 
view  and  co-operative  effort. 

Dr.  Lay  believes  that  the  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  are 
to  be  found  in  the  instruction  and  organization  of  the  schools.  Both 
are  opposed  to  life  instead  of  being  in  harmony  with  it.  The  child 
physiologically  and  psychologically  is  intended  for  action.  He  is 
literally  driven  to  action  by  the  various  stimuli  that  play  upon  him. 
His  self-instruction  in  play  is  through  free  activity,  usually  in  some 
kind  of  social  group.    On  entering  school  all  this  is  changed.    The 
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child  cnicrs  ;i  realm  remote  from  an  intelligent  sympathy  for  child 
hood.  Activiiv  and  keenness  of  interest  and  perception  die  a  painful 
death.  The  child  is  cramped  into  a  seat  and  is  forced  to  learn  words. 
The  sitischulr  nnd  W'ortscliulc,  unnatural,  nnhealthful  and  fatal 
to  the  development  of  broad,  human  interests,  reign.  Play  life,  with 
its  opportunity  for  initiative,  leadership  and  many-sided  activities, 
•rives  way  10  an  absolute  monarchy  in  which  the  teacher  is  supreme. 
The  author  says  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the 
world's  famous  men  as  schoolboys  were  misunderstood  and  pro- 
nounced dull. 

The  author  believes  that  the  secret  of  instruction,  interest  and 
attention  lies  in  activity.  (P.  77.)  While  he  believes  that  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  arts  into  the  schools  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  does  not  solve  the  great  problem.  He  shows  how  fundamental 
activity  is  in  the  getting  of  clear  ideas,  and  maintains  that  the 
principle  of  activity  should  underlie  every  phase  of  school  work. 
This  activity  should  always  be  closely  associated  with  perception 
and  the  thought  processes.  This  means  that  the  teacher  should  make 
a  special  study  of  native  reactions  in  order  to  direct  them  accord- 
ing to  the  ideals  of  education.  He  believes  that  children  should  work 
in  groups.  The  teacher  is  not  to  act  as  a  policeman,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  to  become  a  natural  member  of  the  group.  Education 
for  life  through  life  will  then  be  possible. 

The  author  does  not  aim  to  give  a  systematic  and  complete  plan 
for  school  reform,  but  rather  to  state  principles.  His  book  shows 
a  comprehensive  study  of  educational  literature.  He  believes  that 
the  problems  of  education  are  to  be  solved  in  the  clear  light  of 
science,  and  not  in  the  twilight  of  emotionalism.  Throughout  the 
book  he  shows  the  need  for  experimental  pedagogy  and  investigation. 

Dr.  Lay  has  written  with  clearness  and  vigor.  He  has  avoided 
the  platitudes  so  current  in  our  educational  literature  of  today. 
His  book  is  destined  to  promote  much  valuable  discussion  and 
Thinking. 

J.  Mace  Axdress. 

State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Johannes  Langermann.  Der  Erziehungsstaat  nach  Stein  - 
Fichte-schen  Qrundsdtzen,  in  einer  Hilfsschule  durchgefuhrt. 
Berlin-Zehlendorf :  Mathild  Zimmer-Haus,  G.m.b.H.  Verlags- 
abteilung,  1910.    Pp.67. 

Johannes  Langermann's  educational  doctrine  is  an  additional 
voice  in  a  long  series  of  emphatic  protests  from  Comenius  to  John 
Dewey  against  the  deadening  formalism  of  current  educational  prac- 
tice. In  genuine  Pestalozzian  spirit,  he  bemoans  the  gulf  dividing 
master  and  pupil  as  an  inevitable  result  of  motiveless  instruction. 
The  lack  of  motive  is  held  responsible  for  the  present  inert  condition 
of  formal  education. 

In  the  light  of  this  indictment,  Langermann's  ardent  plea  for  a 
volitional  pedagogy,  based  on  the  vital  needs  of  the  unfolding  mind, 
is  well  founded,  and  deserves  the  strongest  endorsement.  Needs  are 
discerned  best  through  natural,  spontaneous  activity,  such  as  is  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  present-day  system  of  education.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  garden,  in  which  activity,  not  passivity, 
reigns,  gives  abundant  opportunity  to  discover  such  needs  as  are 
essential  to  successful  social  life.  Here  is  found  the  nucleus  of  a 
self-governing  state,  based  on  deeds,  health  and  personality.  Actions 
constitute  the  great  desideratum,  and  rightly  so. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  garden,  with  its  activities,  consti- 
tutes an  effective  means  to  secure  motives  of  conduct.  Development 
of  strong,  independent,  individual  wills  is  the  immediate  end.  Each 
act  of  will  to  be  effective  in  character  formation,  must  be  a  response 
to  a  real,  immediately  present  motive.  The  sum  of  these  tcills  com- 
bines to  form  a  general  will,  which  acts  under  a  general  motive. 

The  volitional  notions  of  Stern  and  Fichte,  in  spite  of  their  meta- 
physical character,  are  carried  here,  through  keen  observation  and 
thorough  organization,  to  a  convincing  conclusion.  The  spirit  of 
Pestalozzi  tempered  with  sound  psychology  and  a  sense  for  organi- 
zation is  throughout  apparent. 

Theoretically,  and  as  an  experiment,  Langermann's  system  gives 
every  evidence  of  success,  but  its  general  applicability  is  open  to 
serious  question.  A  serious  practical  difficulty  confronts  any  attempt 
to  motive  all  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades  and  secondary  schools.     Moreover,  it  does  not  seem 
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advisable  lo  regard  tcchnic  and  factual  ins! nn-t ion  as  m<  idental  to 
volitional  acticity.  Throughout  the  pamphlet  one  feels  the  force  of 
John  Dewey's  dictum:  "School  is  Life,  noi  a  preparation  foff  \M U " 

(i.   I\  Ai. 
University  of  Illinois. 

John  Apams,  M.A..  H.S.C.  Professor  of  Education  in  the  I nivereftj 
of  London.  Exposition  <m<l  Illustration  in  Teaching.  N«\s 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.    Pp.  416.    fl.25  net. 

Certain  types  of  teaching  culminate  in  the  developing  of  ideas, 
while  others  have  their  issue  in  habit-formation.  Professor  Adams, 
in  his  recent  book  on  exposition  and  illustration,  is  dealing  entirely 
,  with  aspects  of  the  former  field.  To  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  wit 
and  sprightliness  of  his  book  on  "Hebartian  Psychology  Applied  to 
Education,"  the  present  volume  may  prove  somewhat  of  a  disap- 
pointment. The  attempt  to  mass  all  possible  suggestions  bearing 
on  the  subject  has  made  the  book  slightly  heavy.  Nevertheless,  the 
real  gift  of  the  author  as  a  writer  has  made  it  readable,  and  often 
entertaining. 

The  pedagogue  has  now  for  some  time,  whether  a  "Herbartian"  or 
not,  come  to  recognize  that  teaching  must  provide  for  certain  mental 
processes,  call  them  by  whatever  name  he  will.  If  he  hopes  through 
Professor  Adams'  book  to  place  exactly,  in  a  formal  way,  just  where 
exposition  and  illustration  belong  to  a  scheme  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge, he  will  be  disappointed.  No  teacher  who  has  an  interest  in 
his  work,  however,  can  fail  to  find  some  very  important  suggestions 
which  are  sure  not  only  to  enlarge  his  experience,  but  will  help  him 
to  evaluate  his  experience  as  well.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
psychological  overlapping  of  explanation,  demonstration,  explana- 
tory illustration  and  "anticipatory"  illustration,  the  distinction  is 
bound  to  result  in  material  help  to  the  practical  teacher. 

In  the  first  third  of  the  book  the  author  explains  his  terms  and 
his  point  of  view.  His  chapters  on  "The  Mental  Background"  and 
"Suggestion"  are  among  the  best  in  his  book,  while  his  chapters 
on  "Combination"  and  "Presentation"  show  his  "Herbartian"  prin- 
ciples. The  succeeding  chapters  are  not  closely  related  to  these, 
although  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  XI  are  evidently  intended  to 
correspond  loosely  with  subdivisions  outlined  in  Chapter  VI.  The 
chapter   on    "Order   of   Presentation"    and    "Exemplification    and 
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Analogy"  and  those  on  "Illustration"  and  on  the  "Diagram"  draw- 
on  a  rich  experience,  and  offer  valuable  contributions  to  pedagogical 
literature. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  deals  with  so  important  a  field  of  educa- 
tion in  so  effective  a  way  that  it  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  anyone  else  interested  in  getting  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  practical  hints  for  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  It  is  none  the  less  instructive  because  the  field  of  illustration 
is  so  clearly  English.    It  is  equipped  with  a  good  index. 

Stuart  H.  Rows. 

Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Henri  Bergson.  Creative  Evolution.  Authorized  translation  by 
Arthur  Mitchell,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911. 
Pp.  vi,  407. 

English  readers  will  be  delighted  to  have  this  much-talked-of  book 
in  translation.  Bergson  is  original,  stimulating,  refreshing,  and 
represents,  withal,  a  type  of  thought  now  in  the  ascendant. 

In  Bergson's  philosophy  we  have  the  metaphysical  first  fruits  of 
the  biological  age  in  which  we  of  the  twentieth  century  are  living. 
We  have  here  a  reaction  against  all  the  last  century  philosophies 
which  treat  the  physical  sciences  as  if  they  represent  the  last  word 
of  truth,  and  either  like  Spencer  build  their  systems  upon  these 
sciences,  or  else  like  Comte  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  transcend 
them.  Now  we  have  a  philosophy  of  life,  in  which  life  is  loosed  from 
all  its  physico-chemical  limitations  and  shown  to  be  reality  itself. 
It  is  only  that  which  endures,  which  flows,  which  creates,  that  is 
real.  Such  is  life,  or,  going  still  deeper,  consciousness,  a  self -creative, 
unforeknowable  stream. 

Over  and  over  again  Bergson  points  out  the  limitations  of  the 
intellect  in  dealing  with  reality.  It  gives  us  only  an  artificial  aspect 
of  things  as  they  are  cut  out  by  our  perceptive  powers.  Hence 
equally  false  is  the  metaphysical  dogmatism  "which  has  erected  into 
an  absolute  the  factitious  unity  of  science"  and  the  skepticism  or 
relativism  "that  universalizes  and  extends  to  all  the  results  of 
science  the  artificial  character  of  some  among  them." 

Bergson's  treatment  of  instinct  will  be  of  interest  to  educators. 
Instinct  is  neither  "lapsed  intelligence"  nor  is  it  a  series  of  acci- 
dental variations  preserved  by  natural  selection.     It  is  a  different 
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kind  of  knowledge.    The  original  -vital  impulse,"  forging  its  way 

UlTOngb  Inert  <»r  recalcitrant  matter,  Hikes  divergent  paths  and  ar- 
rives  at  last  at  its  finis  far  two  highest  manifestations,  instinct  and 
intelligence,  the  former  perfected  in  tin-  h\  menoptera,  bees,  ants  and 
wasps;  the  latter  in  man.  Instinct  is  the  direct  knowledge  of  things; 
intelligence,  the  knowledge  of  forms  and  relations.  Instinct  is  in- 
tuition, sympathy,  "divining  sympathy."  "The  intellect  is  character- 
ized by  a  natural  inability  to  comprehend  life."  In  the  geometrical 
sciences  it  is  powerful.  All  that  is  vital,  fluid,  progressive,  eludes 
it.  Hence  the  bungling  work  it  makes  of  such  sciences  as  pedagogy 
and  hygiene.  "Instinct,  on  the  contrary,  is  moulded  on  the  very  form 
of  life."  "If  the  consciousness  wThich  slumbers  in  it  should  awake, 
it  would  give  up  to  us  the  most  intimate  secrets  of  life." 

And  yet,  after  all,  consciousness  does  not  find  its  highest  issue  in 
instinct.  By  no  means.  Only  in  man,  who  differs  from  the  animal 
not  in  degree,  but  in  kind;  who  occupies  a  privileged  place  among 
conscious  beings;  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  life  on  the  planet,  does  the  supra-consciousness  that  is  at 
the  origin  of  life  become  conscious  which  is  manifest  to  itself,  active 
and  free.  Nevertheless,  consciousness  as  it  is  in  man  is  maimed, 
incomplete.  It  has  risen  to  its  high  estate  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
intuition,  which  goes  in  the  very  direction  of  life.  We  have  not, 
indeed,  lost  all  of  this.  Vague  and  discontinuous  as  it  is,  still  it  alone 
can  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  which  the  intellect  leaves  us. 

The  graceful  and  idiomatic  form  of  the  translation  which  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  given  us  increases  our  obligation  to  him. 

G.  T.  W.  Patrick. 

University  of  Iowa. 

William  Diwm  Hyde.  Self-Measurement  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1908.  Pp.  74. 
This  booklet,  which  appeared  three  years  ago,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  in  these  columns  because  it  is  an  unique  treatment  of  a 
very  popular  and  effective  mental  and  moral  inventory.  Xo  young 
person  can  read  it  without  being  thrown  into  a  very  helpful  attitude 
of  self-examination.  It  furnishes  a  most  effective  exercise  in  a  prac- 
tical ethics  class  if  the  scheme  of  measurement  is  mimeographed  and 
•riven  out  and  the  teacher  reads  the  directions  from  the  book. 

C.  E.  8. 
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Joseph  Jastrow.  The  Qualities  of  Men.  Boston :  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company,  1910.    Pp.  183.    Pr.  f  1. 

"The  purpose  of  my  ambitious  venture  is  to  survey  the  varieties  of 
human  quality,  and  to  do  this  dominantly  in  a  practical  vein;  to 
gauge  the  measure  and  note  the  manner  of  distinctive  inequalities; 
to  distinguish  and  portray  their  several  influences  in  the  careers  of 
men;  then,  more  critically,  to  appraise  their  worth,  to  observe  the 
success  which  attends  them,  and,  if  fortune  favor,  to  reach  some  in- 
sight into  the  play  of  personal  forces  that  shape  our  fate  individually, 
collectively,  nationally." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  style  and  literary  effect,  the  author 
rightly  speaks  of  this  essay  as  a  symphony.  The  play  of  words  and 
imagery  carries  in  a  peculiarly  artistic  way,  but  the  very  symphonic 
effect  of  the  rich  variations  in  the  development  of  the  theme  some- 
times tends  to  conceal  that  keen  and  practical  psychological  appre- 
ciation or  interpretation  which  constitutes  the  successive  motifs  in 
"symphony."  There  is  a  peculiarly  realistic  touch  in  the  style  which 
made  the  reviewer,  who  is  not  an  audile,  hear  the  author  in  the  most 
realistic  auditory  imagery  throughout  the  reading  of  the  book, 
although  the  actual  suggestion  of  the  word  symphony  does  not  occur 
until  near  the  end.  The  book  is  delightful  to  read,  and  contains 
many  educational  principles.  C.  E.  S. 

Luther  A.  Weigle.  The  Pupil  and  the  Teacher.  Philadelphia: 
Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1911.  Pp.  217.  Price,  paper 
cover,  35  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Of  the  applications  of  psychology  to  the  Sunday-school  problem, 
this  is  the  most  successful  the  reviewer  has  ever  seen.  The  author 
has  here  brought  together  the  very  essence  of  psychological  doctrine 
which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  Sunday-school  problem.  The 
style  is  forceful,  direct  and  personal.  The  material  is  chosen  with 
extraordinarily  good  judgment,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chology and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  gives  us  a  clear  elementary  survey  of  the  nature  of  the 
child,  the  adolescent,  the  fundamental  principles  of  learning  and 
action,  and  the  nature  of  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness,  and 
outlines  in  detail  the  methods  of  teaching  which  are  based  upon 
these  psychological  facts.  The  book  is  non-sectarian,  a  clear-cut 
treatise  on  educational  psychology,  which  is  destined  to  be  of  great 
and  long  continued  service  on  account  of  the  eminently  true,  prac- 
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tic*]  ami  [Humiliating  treatment.    The  publish*  is  deserve  special 

commendation  fOI  placing  tliis  well  printed  book,  wlm-h  would  ordi 
narily  sell  for  $1,  upon  the  market  for  h;ilt  ili;ii   price  or  less.    This 
will  aid  much  in  its  spread  among  Sunday  school  workers. 

a  k.  s. 

I).  Lkm  Alvauks.  Education  des  Femmcs.  Paris:  Libra  iric  Leopold 
<Vrf.  L909.    Pp.360.    5fr. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  biography,  lectures,  reports,  article! 
and  letters  written  by  different  individuals  concerning  I).  Lei  i 
Alvares  and  his  educational  theory. 

D.  Levi  Alvares  (1794-1870)  lived  at  a  time  when  education  for 
women  was  much  at  fault.  In  1820  he  founded  a  "Cours  d'Education 
Maternelle."  believing  this  the  only  true  way  of  educating  girls. 
The  instruction  was  first  begun  in  Paris.  The  course  consisted  of 
a  thorough  plan  of  all  the  common  branches,  each  study  outlined  in 
detail,  including  fable  reading  and  a  style  in  writing.  The  same 
plan  of  study  was  followed  throughout  the  preparatory,  elementary 
and  secondary  courses.  His  motto  was  "Truths,  comparison  of 
truths,  mental  conclusions  which  philosophize  these  truths;  that  is 
to  say,  to  see,  to  compare,  to  judge,  that  is  nature's  way."  Later 
girls  of  this  training  were  placed  in  different  towns  throughout 
France  as  teachers  for  other  girls.  The  teaching  aimed  at  drawing 
the  child-mind  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  The  basis  of  all  study  was  the  mother  tongue  and 
history. 

Myrta  G.  West. 

University  of  Iowa. 

\V.  VL  Ki:<  ii  tkkkw.  La  Suggestion  ei  ton  role  dans  la  vie  soci<iI< . 
Paris:  Ch.  Boulange,  1910.  Pp.  276.  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  Dr.  P.  Keraval. 

The  author  discusses  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  suggestion, 
jiersuasion,  suggestion  in  hypnotism  and  in  the  waking  state,  invol- 
untary and  reciprocal  suggestion,  the  action  of  faith,  collective  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  auto-suggestion,  epidemic!  of  various  kinds 
and  the  significanee  of  suggestion  to  society. 

Suggestion  is  defined  as  the  introduction  directly  into  the  Bifid 
of  another,  largely  by  words  and  gestures,  of  ideas,  sentiments,  emo- 
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tions,  or  of  any  psycho-physical  state,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  and  without  arousing  his  critical  judgment.  The  essence  of 
suggestion  is  the  "rapport"  of  the  suggested  ideas  or  attitudes  with 
the  personality  of  the  subject  at  the  moment  he  receives  and  accepts 
the  suggestion.  Sentiments,  superstitions,  prejudices,  penchants, 
ideas  and,  especially,  personal  characteristics,  come  to  be  alike  in 
persons  who  are  much  together.  Such  resemblances  are  due  mainly 
to  psychical  assimilation  by  way  of  mutual  suggestion.  Pathological 
states  are  likewise  contagious,  and  are  transmitted  psychically.  We 
need  not,  however,  assume  telepathic  transmission.  The  avenue~is 
through  unrecognized  channels  of  the  senses. 

The  practical  significance  of  suggestion  is,  according  to  Bechterew, 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  development  of  society.  It  plays 
a  cardinal  role  both  in  the  life  and  education  of  the  individual  and 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  historian  or  the  sociologist  who 
ignores  this  fact  has  but  an  incomplete  and  inaccurate  conception 
of  the  situation. 

On  the  one  hand,  suggestion  is  a  mental  bacillus  whose  effects 
are  most  baneful  and  pernicious,  and  to  counteract  which  we  must 
strive  to  innoculate  society  with  a  protective  vaccine.  This  danger- 
ous and  powerful  bacillus  is  a  causal  agency  in  the  production  of 
great  social  upheavals,  of  religious,  financial  and  similar  epidemics. 
Fanatical  persecutions,  outbreaks  of  crime,  the  bestiality  of  the 
mob — all  are  instances  of  deplorable  mental  contagion. 

On  the  other  hand,  suggestion,  as  history  shows,  may  arouse  people 
to  great  thoughts  and  noble  acts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  great  historical  achievements  would  have  been  impossible 
without  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion.  Leaders  are  often  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  life  and  will  of  the  people  whom  they  serve,  and 
at  the  same  time  suggestion  provides  orators,  political  and  religious 
leaders  with  a  most  powerful  weapon  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
aims.  So  to  use  suggestion  as  to  avoid  the  ill-effects  to  which  it  is 
prone,  but  to  secure  the  good  effects  which  it  may  afford — to  make  it, 
in  other  words,  an  ally  rather  than  an  enemy  of  social  progress — is 
one  of  the  great  tasks  of  education. 

A.  S.  Edwauds. 
,  Cornell  Universitv. 


A.   PEISDl  \M'i:i;.      Ui/strriu  ami    \hnhrn   l'si/<  Imaiuil  jih'ih.     The  JOQf 

oal  <.f  Abnormal  Psychology*  V,  ft    Pp.  2&7-810. 

This  is  a  critical  survey,  the  results  of  which  the  author  summarizes 
as  follows : 

1.  We  do  not  possess  a  iherapy  equally  applicable  in  all  <  ases  of 
l:\steria. 

2.  The  cathartic  method  of  Breuer  and  Freud  has,  from  the  the- 
(M  ei  ii  al  standpoint,  been  verv  fruitful  for  the  psychology  of  hysteria; 
it  is  of  practical  value  in  certain  cases  of  traumatic  hysteria.  The 
association  studies  of  Jung  and  others  deserve  critical  consideration. 

3.  The  psychoanalytic  method  is  surely  not  the  only  one  that  is  of 
value  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,,  neurasthenia  or  obsessions.  In 
so  far  as  the  method  is  connected  with  the  detailed  discussion  of 
sexual  matters  and  perversities,  it  is  justly  rejected  by  many  authors. 

1.  Psychical  treatment,  as  it  is  practiced  by  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  Freud's  school,  accomplishes  as  much  as  sexual  psychoanaly- 
sis, but  it  must  be  aided  according  to  the  particular  case  by  general 
therapeutic  measures  applicable  to  functional  neuroses  and  psy- 
choses. (Training  in  work,  hydro  and  electro-therapy,  dietetics,  etc., 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  hypnosis.) 

5.  The  procedure  of  those  authors  who  carry  on  a  propaganda  in 
lay  journals  about  this  method  of  treatment,  which,  at  best,  is  not 
proven,  and  which  is  rejected  by  many,  deserves  emphatic  disap- 
proval. 

British  Association.     Anthropometric  Investigation  in  the  Britixh 

Isles.     (Report  of  t*he  Committee  on  Anthropometric  Method.) 

London:  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  1909.    Pp.  57.     1  «. 

net. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1908, 

and  represents  the  final  report  of  the  committee  that  began  in  1902 

to  elaborate  a  standard  scheme  of  anthropometric  investigation.  The 

scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  seven  subcommittees 

that  undertook  standardization  for  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology, 

environment,   photography,  education   and   "schedules."     Most  of 

these  subcommittees  were  able  to  arrive  at  final  conclusions,  which 

are  presented  in  definite  form.    It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however. 

that  the  subcommittee  on  education  needs  little  more  than  a  single 

page  for  its  relatively  indefinite  recommendations,  and  that  the  psy- 
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etiological  committee  was  unable  to  report  any  complete  or  satisfac- 
tory schema,  but  asserts  that  "further  investigation,  extending  over 
several  years,  may  be  necessary"  before  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
plan  for  the  securing  of  psychological  measurements  can  be  ar- 
rived at. 

Tests  of  visual  acuity,  color-blindness,  auditory  acuity,  tactile  sen- 
sitivity (esthesiometry)  and  strength  of  grip  are  specified  by  the  sub- 
committee on  physiology. 

The  psychological  tests  call  for  an  estimate  of  mental  traits  by 
school  teachers  in  terms  of  a  scale  of  five  degrees  of  development  of 
each  trait,  but  the  traits  that  are  specified  are  all,  aside  from  certain 
phases  of  memory  and  apprehension,  of  an  indefinite  type,  e.  g.,  such 
complex  and  "lumpy"  characteristics  as  "play  of  fancy,"  "power  of 
reasoning,"  "freedom  of  emotional  expression,"  "conscientiousness," 
"sociability,"  "masterfulness,"  "initiative,"  and  the  like.  We  fail 
to  understand  how  the  assembling  of  any  amount  of  school-teachers' 
opinions  on  such  traits  will  further  the  advancement  of  anthropo- 
metric investigation. 

Cornelius  Hood. 

Joseph  Grasset.  The  Marvels  Beyond  Science.  Translated  by  Rene 
Jacques  Tubeuf .  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1910.  Pp.  379. 
|1.75. 
This  translation  of  a  French  work  is  a  unique  effort  to  classify 
the  so-called  phenomena  of  the  occult  from  the  point  of  view  of  posi- 
tive science.  Fart  I  is  historical.  Part  II  treats  of  animal  magne- 
tism and  hypnotism,  table-turning,  the  exploring  pendulum,  willing 
games,  the  conjuror's  wand,  crystal  vision,  hallucination  and  false 
memory,  romances  of  mediums,  etc.,  under  the  heading  "The  Occult- 
ism of  Yesterday."  Part  III,  entitled  "The  Occultism  of  Today," 
Treats  of  theories  and  special  cases  (1)  whose  demonstration,  if  pos- 
sible, appears  very  far  away,  such  as  telepathy,  premonitions,  tele- 
kenesis  and  materializations,  and  (2)  whose  scientific  demonstration 
does  not  appear  so  distant,  but  must  be  at  first  sought  for,  such  as 
mental  suggestion,  the  direct  communication  of  thought,  levitations 
and  clairvoyance.  The  book  is  burdened  by  an  artificial  and  neural 
conception  somewhat  analagous  to  the  brain  levels  of  Hughlins 
Jackson,  but  the  style  is  lucid,  and,  in  so  far  as  authorities  can  agree 
on  this  subject,  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  guides  up  to  date.    On 
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tlit*  whole,  it  will  serve  a  pood  pur|K>He  in  firing  in  simple,  popular 
language  (he  classification  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  or  are 
at  present  classified  as  occult,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Bulk  Fa^uct 
in  the  introduction  :  "To  speak  as  sailors  do,  Dr.  Grasset  hasernl*  i 
ored  to  'calculate  the  reckoning  of  the  ship,'  and  it  appears  that  he 
has  succeeded."  C.  E 

John  B.  Hawks.  M.I).     Boston  Educational  Methods  in  the  Anii 
Tubcrculosix  Campaign*    Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
September,  1910.    Pp.  350  f. 

I  >r.  Hawes  describes  in  detail  methods  of  education  with  reference 
to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  which  he  has  found 
effective  for  adults  and  for  children  in  Massachusetts.  Two  groups 
of  methods  are  outlined.  Under  the  first  group,  viz.,  methods  suit- 
able for  adults,  are  suggested  (1)  the  tuberculosis  exhibits  which  are 
sent  to  shops,  factories,  schools,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  nature  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  (2)  press  articles 
which  are  prepared  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  or  by 
the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission ;  (3)  lectures,  talks  and  addresses 
1o  labor  organizations,  woman's  clubs,  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions; (4)  cards,  placards,  etc.,  and  (5)  trained  nurses  and  social 
workers.  Under  the  second  group,  viz.,  educational  methods  best 
suited  for  children,  the  following  are  mentioned:  (1)  The  school 
nurse,  (2)  school  tuberculosis  exhibits  and  (3)  outdoor  schools. 
These  methods  have  all  been  tried  by  Dr.  Hawes,  and  have  proved 
successful.  The  highest  value  is  placed  upon  the  tuberculosis  nurse 
and  social  worker. 

Franklin  O.  Smith. 

University  of  Iowa. 

Halbert  Hains  Britan.  The  Philosophy  of  Mus'w.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191.1.  Pp.  xiv,  252.  f  1.35  net. 
This  is  the  most  clean-cut  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  mush- 
that  we  have  yet  had  in  elementary  and  j>opular  form.  In  the  intro- 
duction the  author  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  elementary  fads  of 
musical  form.  In  the  second  part  he  discusses  in  turn,  rhythm, 
melody,  hariimny  and  musical  expression  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  And  in  the  third  part  he  treats  of  the  characteristics 
of  music  the  content  of  music,  musical  criticism  and  the  educational 
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value  of  music  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view.  The  book  gives 
just  the  kind  of  information  about  the  psychology  of  music  that  the 
elementary  students  of  psychology  and  all  musicians  should  have. 
It  is  a  well-written,  judicious,  elementary  manual,  written  much 
more  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  than  from  the  philosophi- 
cal. C.  E.  S. 

Jules  Combarieu.    Music:  Its  Laws  and  Evolution.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1910.    Pp.  342.    $1.75. 

Charles  H.  Farnsworth.    Education  Through  Music.    New  York : 

American  Book  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  208. 
Henry  Fisher.    Psychology  for  Music  Teachers.    London  :  J.  Curven 

&  Sons,  Ltd.,  1905.    Pp.186.    3s. 

Albert  Gehring.    The  Basis  of  Musical  Pleasure.    New  York  :  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1910.    Pp.  202. 
David  C.  Taylor.    The  Psychology  of  Singing.    New  York  :  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1908.    Pp.  382.    $1.50. 

Combarieu  takes  issue  with  such  men  as  Helmholtz,  who  say  that 
"in  music,  sensation  is  everything."  He  demonstrates  that  even  after 
such  sciences  as  acoustics,  physiology,  mathematics  and  psychology 
have  done  their  best  to  define  it,  music  is  yet  something  far  different, 
far  more  than  a  synthesis  of  all  these  points  of  view.  It  is  a  thing 
which  comes  more  from  within  us,  expressing  the  esential  unity  of 
things ;  it  is,  he  says,  "the  art  of  thinking  in  sounds."  The  book  forms 
a  meritorious  contribution  to  the  best  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation of  music. 

Farnworth  points  out  that  most  people  receive  no  formal  instruc- 
tion in  music  after  leaving  the  elementary  school.  He  therefore 
chooses  to  discuss  the  most  effective  way  of  spending  the  little  time 
that  is  allowed.  The  following  principles  are  emphasized :  Some  sort 
of  musical  experience  should  precede  formal  instruction ;  where  such 
experience  is  lacking,  the  teacher  should  supply  it;  this  experience 
should  be  so  organized  that  while  a  particular  effect  is  studied,  its 
relation  to  the  total  effect  shall  not  be  lost ;  the  teacher  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  impulse  in  artistic  education  lies  in  the  desire  of  the 
individual  to  express  himself,  and  that  education  through  music 
should  quicken  perception,  clarify  feeling  and  stimulate  initiative 
for  the  beautiful.     Appreciation  of  music  is,  according  to  Farns- 
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woriii.  dependent  apoa  the  appreciation  <>t  the  ideas  and  experiences 
wiiicii  lie  back  of  music,  and  irblcb  aw  m  often  neglected  bj  the  In- 

structor.  According  (o  (he  plan  outlined,  the  first  phase  of  the  work 
should  begin  with  the  singing  of  songs  and  ted  with  the  learning  of 
notation.  Then  the  pupil  should  learn  to  unite  the  elements 
toini  the  concepts  of  the  motifs  and  phrases  of  musical  passage*. 
In  the  seventh  ami  eighth  grades,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
adolescent  period,  there  should  he  more  attention  paid  to  appreciat- 
ing music  through  listening  to  others,  which  is  on  the  ifcffjge  the 

greater  part  of  one's  musical  experience. 

Fisher  presents  what  seems  to  him  the  most  practical  and  direct 
psychological  information  on  the  topics  which  have  to  do  with  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  music.  A  wealth  of  musical  illustration  and 
practical  suggestion  accompanies  that  discussion  of  the  psychologi- 
cal principles.  The  book  will  surely  appeal  to  a  lame  circle  of 
readers. 

Gearing  makes  a  careful  search  for  the  reasons  for  the  mystical 
(harm  and  power  of  music  in  this  treatise  on  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  musical  emotion.  He  discusses  the  principal  theories  of 
musical  enjoyment  in  a  clear  and  critical  manner,  and  performs  valu- 
able service  by  indicating  the  nature  and  relationship  of  the  various 
factors  of  which  the  final  theory  must  take  account.  Some  of  his 
observations,  especially  those  relating  to  the  structural  resemblance 
of  music  and  the  artistic  dance,  are  particularly  enlightening. 

Taylor  reviews  and  analyses  the  modern  methods  of  instruction  in 
singing;  discusses  the  basis  of  a  real  science  of  the  voice,  and  out- 
lines a  practical  method  of  vocal  culture.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  idea  of  mechanical 
vocal  management  (conscious  control  of  all  the  muscles  that  haw 
to  do  with  voice  production)  and  to  prove  the  scientific  soundness 
of  instruction  by  imitation.  He  contends  that  in  singing  the  voice 
is  guided  primarily  by  the  ear,  just  as  in  writing  the  hand  is  guided 
primarily  by  the  eye.  The  muscular  sense  may  supplement  hearing, 
but  cannot  be  the  ultimate  criterion  in  judging  the  tone  production. 

Walter  R.  Mii .ks. 

Cniversitv  of  Iowa. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

A  friend,  when  asked  "What  is  the  sequel  to  child-study?"  re- 
plied, "Having  children  of  your  own."  This  was  a  palpable  thrust, 
THE  SEQUEL  because  I  had  quit  teaching  child-study  when 

TO  CHILD-STUDY,  my  first  boy  came.  But  the  answer  has  a  deeper 
meaning.  It  means  looking  at  the  child  in  a  practical  way.  The 
sequel  to  child-study  is  child-adjustment  or  child-care.  The  one  com- 
mon principle  underlying  all  current  movements  in  child-adjustment, 
or  child-care,  is  this :  Lead  the  child  to  live  and  groic  at  his  natural 
level.  All  work  for  the  subnormal  and  defective  child,  both  as  to 
care  and  education,  rests  upon  this  principle.  And  in  the  education 
and  direction  of  the  normal  child  the  movements  which  have  sprung 
from  a  recognition  of  the  individuality  of  the  child's  nature,  such 
as  the  breaking  up  of  the  lock-step  grading,  the  introduction  of  the 
individual  method  of  study,  the  self-expression  movement,  vocational 
training,  vocational  direction  and  the  broadening  of  the  educational 
ideal,  all  rest  upon  this  common  principle.  The  social  and  ethical 
significance  of  this  principle  cannot  be  overestimated,  for,  give  a  boy 
a  lesson  or  a  lifework  such  that  it  just  fits  him,  and  is  worth  while, 
and  you  need  not  worry  about  failure,  unhappiness  or  crime. 

C.  E.  S. 

On  my  reading-table  I  find,  side  by  side,  newspaper  clippings  re- 
counting the  charges  laid  at  the  door  of  our  American  colleges  by 
WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  one  Mr.  Crane,  a  Chicago  manufacturer, 
A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION?  and  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Plain 
Statement  Regarding  Brown  University  and  Its  Service  to  the  Na- 
tion." Mr.  Crane  has  for  some  time  sought  to  convince  his  readers 
that  a  college  education  is  worthless.  Failing  in  that,  he  appears 
now  to  be  trying  to  convince  them  that  these  institutions  are  hotbeds 
of  vice  and  immorality. 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  that  may  underlie  the 
inference  from  the  success  of  college  graduates  to  the  efficacy  of  their 
training.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  theoretically  possible 
that  men  may  have  succeeded  in  life  in  spite  of  their  training,  rather 
than  because  of  it.  And  we  know  that  our  American  colleges  (per- 
haps more  so  a  generation  ago  than  today)  have  tended  to  select  their 
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constituents  from  those  naturulh  abler  and  more  energetic.  Never- 
theless, we  have  been  impressed  with  some  statements  issued  by  the 
QQmmittee  seeking  to  secure  further  endowment  for  Brown  Univer- 
sity, who,  to  justify  their  request  for  an  additional  million  dollars, 
have  sought  to  show  what  service  that  New  Kngland  institution  has 
thus  far  rendered  to  the  nation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Crane  may  offer  some 
explanation  of  these  facts:  "The  graduates  of  the  University 
have  rendered  distinguished  and  memorable  service  to  the  country. 
Among  them  we  find  20  Governors  of  States,  3  Secretaries  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  70  judges  of  the  higher  National  and  State 
courts,  15  ambassadors  and  ministers,  70  members  of  Congress  and 
hundreds  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  and  leaders  of 
industry  and  commerce.  A  few  of  the  representative  graduates,  who 
are  no  longer  living,  but  who  in  their  lifetime  rendered  notable  serv- 
ice to  the  country  are  as  follows:  Henry  Wheaton,  authority  on 
international  law;  Adoniram  Judson,  pioneer  American  mission- 
ary; William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States; 
Horace  Mann,  foremost  organizer  of  public  education;  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  reformer  and  philanthropist;  Marcus  Morton,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts;  George  P.  Fisher,  dean  of  Yale  Divinity 
School ;  Alexander  L.  Holley,  introducer  of  the  Bessemer  process  in 
America ;  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  Robert 
H.  Thurston,  director  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell  University" — but  why  continue?  Is  the  American 
college  a  worthless  and  vicious  institution? 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  President  Schurman,  who,  in  his 
recent  annual  address  to  the  undergraduates  of  Cornell,  character- 
ized Mr.  Crane's  allegations  as  "a  libel  and  outrage  on  a  group  of  the 
ablest,  most  high-minded  and  devoted  citizens  of  the  Republic,"  the 
college  professors  of  our  highest  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as 
a  reckless  indictment  of  the  great  body  of  our  university  students. 

G.  M.  W. 

In  a  recent  report  the  committee  on  commercial  education  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  complains  of  the  character  of  com- 
THE  SCHOOLS  mercial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
AND  BUSINESS.  York  City.  It  points  out  that  "business  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  trained  assistants,  and  the  assistants  suffer  for  the 
lack  of  the  training  which  should  make  them  useful  early  in  life." 
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The  recommendation  is  made  that  the  Chamber  take  up  the  matter 
in  some  practical  way,  such  as  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in 
the  schools,  the  recognition  of  certificates  for  proficiency  in  school 
work  and  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  employers  and  employes 
to  get  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  leading  business  organization  of  the  city  is  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  All  too  often  the  business  man 
has  only  sweeping  and  drastic  condemnation  for  school  work,  and 
overlooks  his  responsibility  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  make  the 
schools  what  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  young  people  go  directly  from  the  public  schools 
into  some  sort  of  gainful  occupation,  there  should  be  the  closest 
relation  between  the  schools  and  business.  This  is  increasingly 
appreciated  by  school  people,  and  many  schools  are  making  definite 
efforts  to  place  their  pupils  to  the  best  advantage.  All  too  often  they 
meet  with  only  indifferent  co-operation  on  the  part  of  business  men. 
We  need  articulation  between  the  schools  and  business,  but  this 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  schools  alone.  Business  men  must 
do  their  share,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  fact.  J.  C.  B. 

The  special  committee  on  health,  hospitals  and  charities  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  has  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  work  done  by  the  division  of  child  hygiene  to  include  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  dental  clinics,  either  directly  in  connection  with 
the  schools  or  in  some  central  place  to  which  children  may  be  sent. 
The  committee  finds  some  fault  with  the  present  system  of  medical 
examination,  on  the  ground  that  no  provision  is  made  for  following 
up  the  cases  examined  and  making  sure  that  the  recommendations 
are  carried  out.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  precisely  the 
rock  around  which  the  new  English  medical  inspection  system  finds 
difficulty  in  navigating.  Parents,  especially  the  poorer  ones,  are  lax 
about  heeding  the  suggestions  of  the  medical  examiner,  and  to  what 
end  is  the  examination  if  nothing  is  done  for  the  child?  It  is  only 
by  careful  and  persistent  "follow-up"  work  that  the  child  can  be  re- 
lieved or  the  responsibility  placed  where  is  belongs. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
November  16  to  18,  presented  a  program  containing  many  features 
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of  interest   to  educators,  pari  i«-ul;irl\    in  t  In*  section   meitlBgl  ached 

aled   tor  Frtdaj    morniiig  on   "Eaganka"   lad  on  "OontSaturik* 

Schools  Of  Home  Milking."  In  the  former,  the  topics  discussed  were 
"Eugenics  and  Infnnt  Mortality."  b\  Boawell  Johnson;  "Heredity 
\s.  Environment  in  Relation  to  Infant  Mortality."  h\  David  Starr 
.Ionian;  'Micnrticsnnd  Biogenic*,"  by  Raymond  Pearl;  The  Eugenic 
Aapeetof  the  Alcohol  Question,"  by  Dr.  .1.  I\  Warba—e;  "The  Hered- 
itary Effects  of  Venereal  Dis  by  Dr.  Prime  Morrow;  "Hercd 
itary  Tuberculosis."  by  Prof.  II.  E.  .Ionian:  "Eugenica!  Limitations 
to  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,"  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Davenport.  In 
the  latter  section  an  attempt  was  made  to  outline  a  course  for  eon 
tinuation  schools  of  home-making,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  girl*  who  leave  school  before  the  age  of  16. 

President  Faunce.  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University,  says:  "It  may  well  be  considered  whether  our 
service  to  the  State  will  not  require  at  no  distant  day  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  Education.  *  *  *  A  year  or  two  of  graduate 
work  in  the  study  of  education,  in  strictly  professional  training  to 
fit  teachers  for  their  responsible  task,  might  cover  ground  not  now 
occupied  in  New  England,  and  prove  of  greatest  service  to  Rhode 
Island."  Brown  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  flourishing  depart 
ment  of  pedagogy  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Jacobs,  and 
has  developed  profitable  affiliations  with  the  public  schools  of  Provi- 
dence. If  the  proposed  School  of  Education  were  established  as  a 
strictly  graduate  school,  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  interesting  innova- 
tion.   We  believe  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Francis  Galton  Laboratory  Committee  has  issued  an  apj>eal 
for  contributions  to  the  sum  of  $75,000  to  build  the  Galton  Labora- 
tory for  Eugenics.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Francis  Galton 
left  the  residue  of  his  estate,  some  f 225,000,  to  the  University  of  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of  national  eugenic *, 
but  that  he  expressed  the  hope  that  this  sum  might  be  kept  intact 
and  not  em roached  upon  for  the  cost  of  buildings,  etc.  The  univer 
sity  desires  to  respect  his  wishes,  and  hopes  to  raise  by  subscription 
the  amount  required  for  housing  the  laboratory.  The  committee 
point  out  the  importance  of  this  work  for  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems, and  state  that  they  are  "at  present  in  possession  of  material. 
received  from  educational  and  health  authorities  in  all  parti  of  the 
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country,  which  alone  would  afford  three  or  four  years  of  continuous 
labor  for  the  existing  staff,  and  the  bulk  of  which  has  direct  bearing 
upon  the  most  important  social  and  national  problems  of  the  day." 

The  issue  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  Quarterly  (London)  for  October 
16, 1911,  contains  an  account  of  the  discussion  at  the  Worcester  Con- 
ference of  the  question,  "What  can  the  psychologist  do  for  the 
teacher?"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Green  of  Sheffield  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch  of 
London.  Professor  Green  considers  that  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  psychologist  is  like  that  of  the  farmer  to  the  chemist.  He 
repudiates  Welton's  statement  that  "every  true  educator  is  always 
making  use  of  real  psychology"  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term  "real  psychologist."  In  such  a  sense  we  may  say  that  the  man 
who  digests  a  good  dinner  is  making  use  of  real  chemistry,  though  he 
may  be  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  good 
teacher  is  not  necessarily  a  psychologist.  Perhaps  the  chief  things 
that  the  teacher  can  get  from  the  psychologist  are  an  appreciation 
of  the  amount  and  importance  of  individual  differences  and  the 
correlation  of  his  experiences  to  prevent  him  from  being  the  victim 
of  fashion  and  fad.  Mr.  Winch  is  inclined  to  question  the  extent  to 
which  the  applications  of  psychology  may  be  valuable  for  the  teacher. 
It  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  results  of  pure  experimental  psy- 
chology can  be  applied  to  schoolroom  situations.  He  would  lay 
greater  emphasis  on  the  new  science  of  experimental  pedagogy,  in- 
sisting that  education  has  its  own  problems  which  must  be  experiment- 
ally studied  in  their  setting  by  methods  worked  out  from  actual 
school  conditions.  From  such  a  science,  still  in  its  infancy,  the 
teacher  would  get  help  at  every  turn.  Mr.  Winch  discussed  in  detail 
the  value  of  experimental  studies  in  settling  questions  of  method  and 
of  school  administration. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  will  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  27,  28  and  29.  One  session  will  be  devoted  to  a 
symposium  on  "Instinct  and  Intelligence."  There  will  be  separate 
sections  on  Animal  Behavior,  Educational  Psychology,  Experimental 
Research  and  Psychology  in  Its  Relation  to  Medical  Education. 
There  will  also  be  a  session  for  brief  reports  on  current  research  and 
exhibition  of  apparatus. 

It  is  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  loss  suffered  by  educational 
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pqychologj  thai  we  chronicle  the  daatk  on  <  ><  tober  18  of  Prof.  Alfred 
Binet,  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonm  . 
Paris.  Professor  Binet  was  born  at  Nice  in  1857.  Like  Professor 
William  lames,  his  early  training  was  in  the  field  of  medicine.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  the  great  Charcot 
at  the  Salt  pet  rmre  Hospital.  In  1894  he  was  made  director  of  the 
laboratory  of  physiological  psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1895  he  founded,  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  M.  Beaunis,  the  Amide  Psychologique,  which,  since  1897, 
has  been  continued  under  Binefs  sole  direction.  In  1900  he  was  the 
leader  in  founding  the  Societe  libre  pour  Vttude  psychologique  de 
I'enfant,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  its  foundation. 
Through  the  Anne'e  Psychologique  and  his  many  books  he  had  come 
to  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of  experimental  psychology  in  France, 
and  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  the  application  of  experimental 
methods  to  educational  problems.  He  is  perhaps  most  widely  known 
in  this  country  for  his  "Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence,"  which  is 
receiving  increasing  and  well-merited  attention. 

We  note  the  death  on  October  7,  at  the  age  of  76  years,  of  Dr.  J. 
Hughlings-Jackson,  the  eminent  English  neurologist,  well  known  to 
psychologists  for  his  "Three  Level  Theory"  of  psycho-neural  action. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa  delivered  addresses 
before  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  the  second  week  of  November. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  this  year  established  a  separate  de- 
partment of  psychology,  and  the  new  chair  thus  created  has  been 
accepted  by  Joseph  Peterson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago,  1907.) — Journ.  Phil. 
Psych,  and  Sci.  Meth. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Field  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  physical  education 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mabel  Irene  Jenkins,  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  Willimantic 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  practice  teaching 
in  the  department  of  education  at  Wellesley  College.  Miss  Jenkins* 
work  will  have  especial  reference  to  graduate  students  who  are 
qualifying  for  high-school  positions.  Dr.  John  Franklin  Brown  re- 
mains lecturer  in  the  same  department. 
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(Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  a  more  extended  review.) 

S.  S.  Colvin.  The  Learning  Process.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1911.  Pp.  xxvi,  336.  f  1.25. 
A  comprehensive  textbook  covering  the  field  of  educational  psy- 
chology, and  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  university  classes,  to  ad- 
vanced normal-school  classes  and  to  groups  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
study  a  well-informed  and  scholarly  book  under  competent  leader- 
ship. From  the  technical  point  of  view,  there  are  many  phases  of 
the  treatment  that  are  new  and  will  undoubtedly  arouse  discussion. 
A  more  extended  review  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the 
Journal. 

J.  W.  Garner.     Government   in  the  United  States.     New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1911.    Pp.  416. 
An  unusually  good  text  for  high-school  classes. 

Walter  Albert  Jessup,  Ph.D.  The  Social  Factors  Affecting  Special 
Supervision  in  the  Public  Schools  of  tlie  United  States.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universitv,  1911.     Pp.  123. 

$1. 

A  study  in  educational  sociology,  in  which  the  author  traces  the 
history  of  the  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum  of  the  so- 
called  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  physical  education  and  penmanship,  points  out  the  social 
sanctions  of  these  subjects  and  discusses  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  their  special  supervision. 

George  Trumbull  Laud  and  Robert  Sessions  Woodworth.     Ele- 
ments  of  Physiological   Psychology.     Revised   and   rewritten. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1911.    Pp.  xix,  704.    |4  net. 
The  aim  of  this  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  give  an  account  of 
mental  life  in  its  relation  to  bodily  functioning.     The  tremendous 
advances  made  by  physiology  and  neurology  during  the  past  25  years, 
and  the  increasing  tendency  to  regard  psychology  as  a  science  of 
behavior,  have  created  a  demand  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  in- 
terrelations of  mind  and  body  such  as  this  work  presents.    Part  I, 
dealing  with  The  Nervous  Mechanism,  contains  almost  300  pages, 
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and  gives  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  development  and  structure  of 
t  h«>  nervous  ■ystem,  the  sense  organs  or  recepton  and  the  localisation 

of  function  in    1 1 1 « -  cortex.      Pari    II.   Correlations   of   tin-    NVrvoiis 

Ifechaniani  and  Mental  Phenomena,  pn'wnts  the  result 
physiological  Investigation*,  and  Pari  ill  discusses  the  Nature  of 
the  Mind. 

Paul  Monrob,  Editor.    Cyclopedia  of  Education.    V"oL  n.    Chnreh 

Fnsi.m.     New   York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  Uttl.     Pfd  xi.  796. 

fSnet 

The  high  standard  o!  scholarship  and  scientific  accuracy  estab- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  this  wori  is  ably  maintained  in  the 
present  volume.  Among  the  longer  articles  which  are  of  especial 
interest  to  educational  paychologiata  arc  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  by  Annie  Sullivan  Mac  v.  the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller;  the  ear, 
hearing  and  tests  of  hearing;  defectives;  eugenics;  evolution;  expe- 
rimental pedagogy  and  experimental  schools;  the  eye  and  eye-mind- 
edness;  fatigue,  and  formal  discipline. 

Eugenio  Rignano.    Upon  the  inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters. 

Authorized  English  translation  by  B.  C.  H.  Harvey.     Chicago: 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1911.    Pp.413.    |2. 
Kignano  is  not  primarily  a  biologist;  he  is  an  engineer  and  a 
physicist.    He  suggests  an  interesting,  although  far  from  convincing, 
hypothesis,  which,  he  thinks,  will  justify  a  belief  in  the  transmission 
of  modifications. 

De.  L.  Sciiolz.  Anomale  Kinder.  Berlin:  S.  Karger.  1  -M  1  -  Pp.  vi. 
442.  M.10. 
A  very  general  discussion  of  the  causes,  types  and  methods  of  treat 
ment  of  abnormal  children.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  educated 
layman  who  may  he  interested,  or  whose  interest  may  be  aroused,  in 
the  philanthropic  <  are  for  these  unfortunates.  The  medical  point  of 
view  is  emphasized  throughout,  and  in  the  tests  of  intelligence  there 
is  little  beyond  the  procedure  of  common  sense.  The  Khhinghaus 
completion  test  is  referred  to,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Binet 
tests.  Indeed,  like  many  other  German  writers,  the  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  provincialism  of  thinking 
that  nowhere  else  but  in  Germany  are  these  matters  being  investi- 
gated. 

H.  H.  BcHBoansa.  The  Psychology  of  Conduct  Applied  to  the  Prolh 
lems  of  Moral  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Chicago:  Bow, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  1911.   Pp.228.   $1.25. 

Why  this  DOOfa  is  called  a  psychology  of  conduct   is  tint  easy  to  dis- 

cover.    One  finds  precious  little  psychology  in  it,  or  anything  else 
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than  some  common-sense  moralizings  about  social  relations.    These 
will  perhaps  be  practical  and  helpful  for  the  young  teacher. 

F.  Schumann.    Bericht  iiber  dem  IV ten.    Kongress  fiir  experimen- 
telle  Psychologie  in  Innsbruck,  19-22  April,  1910.    Leipzig :  J.  A. 
Barth,  1911.    Pp.  xxviii,  312.    M.ll. 
This  excellent  report  presents  an  interesting  and  valuable  cross 
section  of  contemporary  movements  in  German  psychology.    Of  espe- 
cial importance  are  the  articles  of  von  Monakow:  On  the  Develop- 
ment and  Localization  of  Movements  in  Man;  M.  Geiger:  On  the 
Nature  and  Significance  of  "Einfiihlung" ;  P.  Ranschburg:  Results 
of  the  Experimental  Psychopathology  of  Memory;  K.  Marbe:  On 
Thought  Reading  and  the  Uniformity  of  Psychic  Activity;  O.  Lip- 
mann :  Visual  Observational  Types ;  J.  Cohn :  Investigations  on  Sex 
and  Age  Differences  in  Children,  and  K.  Buhler :  A  Method  for  the 
Investigation  of  Memory  for  Space  Relations. 

Henry  H.  P.  Severin  and  Harry  C.  Severin.     An  Experimental 
Study  on  the  Death-Feigning  of  Belostoma  (=Zaitha  Aucct.) 
Humineum  Say  and  Nepa  apiculata  Uhler.     Behavior  Mono- 
graphs, Vol.  I-  No.  3,  1911.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Pp. 
iii,  47.    65  cents. 
A  painstaking  study  of  this  remarkable  self-preservative  instinct. 
After  a  series  of  38  death  feints  the  animals  would  not  respond  until 
placed  in  water.     After  continuous  successive  feints  lasting  eight 
hours  on  an  average,  the  animals  refused  to  feign  under  any  condi- 
tions.   It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  modification  of 
the  instinct  left  any  permanent  effects. 

Arthur  Wreschner.    Das  Oedachtnis  im  Lichte  dcs  Experiments. 

Zweite  vermehrte  Aufiage.     Zurich:  Orell  Fussli,   1910.     Pp. 

77.    M.1.20. 
This  little  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  articles  on  memory 
that  appeared  originally  in  the  Siviss  Teachers'  Journal.    It  is  one 
of  the  best  brief  accounts  of  experimental  work  on  memory  to  be 
found  in  any  language. 

Th.  Ziehen.    Die  Erkennung  der  psychopathischen  Konstitutionen 

(krankhaften   seelischen   Vcranlagungen)    und   die   offentlichc 

Filrsorge  fur  psyclwpathisch  veranlagte  Kinder.     Berlin:   S. 

Karger,  1912.    Pp.  34.    Pf.  80. 

Professor  Ziehen  presents  the  histories  of  a  number  of  cases  of 

psychopathic  constitution,  shows  clearly  the  outcome  of  this  native 

weakness  if  the  subject  is  allowed  to  shift  for  himself,  and  pleads 

for  funds  to  complete  the  psychopathic  home  in  Berlin. 
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